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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEHI-ANNUAL  MEETINQ,  APRIL  25,  1877,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  the  Special 
Meeting  held  March  20,  were  read  and  approved. 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports. 

The  above  reports  were,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  LL.D.,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Mr.  Haven  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Far- 
quharson,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  certain  inscribed  stone 
tablets  discovered  in  a  mound  near  that  place  (by  Rev.  J. 
Qass).  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  full  sized  photo- 
graphs of  the  tablets,  and  drawings,  showing  their  position 
and  the  remains  with  which  they  were  associated  in  the 
mound. 

Stephen   Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  presented  an  account  of 

the    discovery   of  a  remarkable  ancient  statue  in  Yucatan, 

and  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the  antiquities  of  that 

country  derived,  in   part,  from   personal  observation.     He 

also   exhibited  a   series   of   photographs   of   the   statue   in 
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various  stages   of   exhumation,   and    baa   reliefs  from   the 
building  under  which  it  was  found. 

Col.  A.  H.  HoYT  read  a  paper  furnished  by  Prof. 
Butler,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Copper  Age  of 
America. 

All  the  above  papers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  to  be  printed  with  the  Proceedings. 

The  presentation  of  reports  and  reading  of  the  papers 
having  occupied  the  whole  of  the  time  allotted  for  the 
meeting,  no  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  customary 
discussions  on  the  same  and  other  topics  which  usually 
follow. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Conncil  of  the  Araerican  Antiqnarian  Society  respect- 
fully present  tbeir  semi  annual  report.  To  the  reports  of 
the  Libranau  and  Treasurer,  which  form  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  Council,  reference  is  made  for  a  full  state- 
ment of  tlie  condition  of  the  library,  and  the  funds  in  the 
possession  of  the  society.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  vol- 
umes is  gratifying  as  an  evidence  that  the  unfavorable  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country,  which  prevents  the  undertaking 
of  new  business  enterprises  and  cliecks  the  growth  of  old, 
has  less  effect  upon  enterprises  of  that  higher  character  and 
purpose  of  wliich  this  society  is  a  representative.  Our 
library  grows ;  its  use  increases.  It  is  more  and  more 
consulted,  not  only  by  our  own  members,  but  by  general 
students  of  history,  and  especially  by  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can and  New  England  history,  to  illustrate  which  its  collec 
tions  are  peculiarly  adapted.  And  the  Council  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  treasures  of  our  library  are  at 
the  service  of  all  seekers  after  historic  truth,  and  that  they 
are  at  all  times  welcome,  whether  connected  with  this  or  any 
other  of  the  so-called  learned  societies,  to  consult  them 
freely,  and  without  restraint.  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  founder  of  this  society,  nor  has  it  been  that  of  any  of 
those  to  whose  care  these  valuable  aids  to  study  and  research 
have  been  confided,  to  hide  them  under  a  bushel,  or  keep 
them  out  of  the  constant  service  of  mankind. 

It  is  i)roper  that  the  Council  should  add  also,  that  the  in- 
vested funds  of  the  society  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition.    Few  of  its  securities  have  been  reduced  materially 
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in  value  by  the  peculiar  stress  to  which  all  investments  have 
been  subjected  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  as  a 
whole  the  market  value  of  the  society's  investments  is 
greater  at  the  present  time  than  their  valuation  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasurer. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  society  in  1876,  it  was 
voted  that  in  •  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  the 
building  be  enlarged  as  proposed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  and  that  that  portion  of  the  report  be  referred  to 
the  Council  with  authority  to  act.  Under  this  authority  the 
Council  have  proceeded  to  adopt  plans  for  an  enlargement 
presented  by  Stephen  C.  Earle,  Esq.,  architect,  which  are 
substantially  the  same  exhibited  at  the- Annual  Meeting. 
They  have  contracted  for  building  and  completing  tho 
same  with  Messrs.  Norcross  Brothers,  who  were  the  lowest 
bidders  for  the  work,  and  are  citizens  of  Worcester, 
and  men  of  substantial  character  and  high  reputation 
as  contractors  and  builders.  The  preliminary  excavations 
have  already  been  made,  and  the  laying  of  foundations 
is  now  going  on.  The  addition  to  the  present  building  is, 
by  the  contract,  to  be  covered  in  by  August,  and  the  entire 
work  completed  by  the  first  of  January  next.  Th^ro  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  within  the 
amount  of  the  fund  which  the  society  has  at  its  disposal 
for  this  purpose.  While  formal  congratulations  may  pro- 
perly be  postponed  till  these  expectations  shall  have  actually 
become  accomplished  facts,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
felt  the  pressure  of  this  great  want  to  refrain  from  an 
expression  of  grateful  satisfaction  that  the  end  is  assured 
and  so  nearly  attained.  With  this  addition,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  treasures  of  the  society  can  be  stored 
conveniently  and  accessibly  for  examination,  till  the  end  of 
the  present  century,  beyond  which  period  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  look. 

The  Honorable  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge,  on  the  18th  day  of  Marcii,  1877,  at  the 


ripe  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Throughout  the  winter,  and 
up  to  the  moment  when  he  was  prostrated  by  the  attack  of 
disease  which  proved  fatal  three  weeks  later,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  constant  and  laborious  service  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  That  body  looked  to  him 
as  a  faithful  adviser,  whose  learning  and  wisdom  were  united 
to  an  energy  and  industry  which  have  found  few  parallels  in 
the  lives  of  public  men  in  this  country.  The  utterances  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  commemoration  of  his  life  and 
services  were  heartfelt  and  impressive.  Senior  in  age  and 
metnbei*ship,  having  served  in  the  same  body  half  a  century 
before,  with  his  natural  force  in  no  material  degree  abated, 
he  had  won  the  first  place  in  tlie  affections  of  his  associates. 
Sole  survivor  of  the  Legislature  of  1826,  he  joined  in  the 
labors  and  debates  of  that  of  1877  with  a  fresh  and  manly 
vigor,  and  his  last  service  there  was  in  earnest  and  eflectivo 
advocacy  of  an  important  measure  of  public  charity.  A 
clear  intelligence,  a  warm  and  cordial  greeting,  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  heart,  an  ambition  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  is 
excellent, — these  are  the  traits  and  characteristics  which  his 
latest  associates  in  public  life  recognized  in  him,  and  on 
which  they  dwell  in  tender  and  aflFectionate  remembrance. 

He  was  born  in  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  14rth  of 
February,  1800.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1813, 
and  there  spent  two  years,  but  finished  his  course  at  Wil- 
liams College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1817.  In  1821, 
having  completed  his  legal  studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Lenox.  He  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  there 
practiced  his  profession  with  good  promise  of  success,  and 
represented  Leicester  in  the  Legislature  for  two  terms,  in 
the  years  1826  and  1827.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Worces- 
ter, then  a  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  1831  he  formed  a  partnership  in  practice  with  Gover- 
nor Davis,  a  pleasant  and  cordial  friendship  with  whom  he 
maintained  till  the  death  of  that  upright  and  eminent  man. 
In  1841  and  1842  he  served  as  a  senator  from  Worcester 
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County  under  a  system  of  distribution  whicli  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  abler  men  for  that  position  than  are 
usually  brought  forward  under  the  present  District  system. 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  but  his  habit  of  mind  was  better  adapted  to 
and  found  freer  scope  in  the  contests  of  the  bar,  and  he 
resigned  his  position  on  the  bench  in  1847.  In  1853  he 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  relaxation  and  refreshment  from 
professional  labor  in  a  visit  to  Europe.  Returning  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealtli.  His  administration  was  worthy  of 
the  honorable  name  and  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the 
bar,  but  the  great  wave  of  Native-Americanism  rolled  over 
the  State  in  1854,  and  he  was  not  re-elected.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  Lecturer  at  the  Law  School  in  Cambridge, 
and  in  1856  was  offered  the  Busscy  Professorship  of  Law. 
The  duties  of  that  position  he  disdiargcd  with  marked  fidel- 
ity for  twenty  years,  resigning  it  upon  conviction,  feeling 
that  he  should  retire  before  any  part  of  his  capacity  for  use- 
fulness had  been  lost.  Few  ])rofe8sors  have  enjoyed  in  so 
full  a  measure  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  students 
of  that  renowned  seat  of  learning.  None  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  the  effort  to  inspire  the  young  men  of  the  bar 
with  lofty  ideas  and  pure  purposes.  It  was  not  his  power 
as  a  lecturer  upon  legal  topics,  though  respectable,  by  which 
he  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  mind  and  future 
course  of  the  student,  but  his  private  conversations,  and 
advice  based  on  long  experience  and  practical  wisdom 
derived  from  constant  relations  with  the  affairs  of  the  world 
of  business  and  jurisprudence,  and  an  earnest,  unaffected 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prospects  of  every  young  man 
to  whom  he  stood  in  tlie  relation  of  instructor  and  adviser. 
Especially  to  those  students  who  came  from  a  distance  and 
were  strangers  to  the  general  social  life  of  the  community, 
he  was  a  companion  and  friend. 

The  active  occupations  of  his  life  did   not  prevent  him 
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from  attempting  and  accomplishing  some  important  works 
of  historical  and  professional  importance.  His  "Sketches 
of  the  Judicial  History  of  Massachusetts,"  though  unsuc 
cessful  pecuniarily,  was  a  work  of  real  merit,  as  advancing 
time  makes  more  and  more  apparent.  He  also  published 
a  "  History  of  Leicester  Acadamy."  His  "  History  of 
Leicester,"  is  a  valuable  and  satisfactory  contribution  to 
that  important  branch  of  learning.  His  "Law  of  Ease- 
ments and  Servitudes"  was  well  received  by  the  profes- 
sion, while  his  "  Law  of  Real  Property  "  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  great  successes  of  authorship,  as  a  text- 
book of  permanent  value,  cited  with  invariable  respect  by 
the  bench  and  bar  throughout  the  country.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  of  our  own,— of  one  of  which  he  was  a  Vice- 
President  and  of  the  other  a  Councillor, — have  been 
numerous  and  valuable.  He  was  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots  and  Feeble  Minded  Youth, 
a  noble  charity,  in  which  his  interest  was  unfailing.  He 
was  an  active  or  honorary  member  of  several  learned  socie- 
ties besides  those  named  above,  and  of  many  other  active 
charities,  both  public  and  private. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.D.,  the  eldest  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  1877.  Although  his  life  had  been 
passed  in  less  conspicuous  positions  than  those  in  wliich 
Governor  Washburn  was  placed,  ho  was  yet  well  known  in 
literary  and  philanthropic  circles,  and  has  left  behind  him  a 
record  of  honorable  usefulness. 

He  was  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1795,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Timothy 
Bigelow,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  of  Massjichu- 
setts,  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  for  eleven  years  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Dr.     Bigelow   entered    Harvard    College   in    1810,   and 
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gradnated  in  1814  with  high  honors,  in  a  class  of  which 
James  Walker  and  William  H.  Prescott  were  members.  He 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  but  a  domestic  affliction 
turned  his  thoughts  in  another  direction,  and  he  resolved 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  became  a  student  at  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1817  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  theological  studies.  He 
was  for  a  year  connected  with  the  Edinburgh  University  in 
tlie  department  of  Divinity.  A  book  written  by  him  at 
about  this  time  entitled  "  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  North 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  received  with  marked  favor. 
Published  in  Boston,  in  1821,  it  was  republished  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  said  to  have  met  with  an 
extensive  sale.* 

Dr.  Bigelow's  life  after  his  return  to  his  own  country 
was  one  of  constant  scholarly  industry.  Apart  from  the 
ordinary  studies  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  laborious  student 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  acquired  a  good  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  Arabic,  Sanscrit  and  Persian  tongues, 
in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  common  to  the 
educated  members  of  the  clergy  of  that  day.  He  held  for 
a  time  the  honorable  office  of  Regent  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, an  office  which  no  longer  exists,  but  which  in  its 
day  was  important  and  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 

In  1820  he  went  to  Eastport,  Maine,  where  he  took  tem- 
porary charge  of  a  new  parish.  He  was  afterwards  settled 
over  the  Congregational  Society  in  Medford,  a  ministry 
which    continued   for  three  years,  and   which  he  resigned 

*  The  European  Magazine  said  of  it,  '<  We  have  read  these  sketches  with 
great  and  increasing  pleasure,  and  wc  know  of  few  works  of  a  similar  character 
executed  in  a  happiermanner.  The  style  is  original, chaste,  and  classical,  and 
the  manner  lively,  buoyant,  and  what  some  critics  would  call  relishing.  His 
excursion  fW>m  Ekiinburgh  to  London  will  bear  to  be  read  over  and  over  again 
with  renewed  pleasure  and  delight.  So  will  also  his  tour  to  Loch  Katrine  and 
the  Grampians;  his  visit  to  the  grave  of  Col.  Gardiner,  his  pilgrimage  to 
Melrose  and  Dryburgh  Abbey,  but  particularly  his  Day  in  Lorn.  The  latter 
is  exquinitely  romantic,  and  whoever  can  read  it  without  pleaf^ure,  can  never 
hope  to  derive  pleasure  from  works  of  a  descriptive  and  romantic  character." 
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partly  from  failing  health,  but  mainly,  perhaps,  from  a 
desire  to  visit  some  of  the  Oriental  countries,  in  the  lan- 
gui^e  and  literature  of  which  he  was  so  well  versed.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  in  1827,  a  year  in  which  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  made  a  visit  to  those  countries 
or  their  immediate  neighborhood  inconvenient  if  not  dan- 
gerous. The  main  pui'pose  of  his  journey  failed  therefore, 
but  the  results  of  liis  observations,  as  far  as  they  extended, 
w(»re  afterwards  set  forth  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Travels  in 
Malta  and  Sicily,  with  Sketches  of  Gibraltar,"  which  he 
published  in  1831.  The  historian,  Prescott,  in  a  note  in  his 
Philip  IT.,  speaks  of  this  book  as  "a  work  full  of  instruction, 
in  which  tlie  writer,  allowing  himself  a  wider  range  than 
that  of  the  fashionable  tourist,  takes  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  resources  of  the  countries  he  has  visited,- while  he 
criticizes  their  present  condition  by  an  enlightened  compari- 
son with  the  past." 

In  1828  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  in  Washington,  where  his  ministrations  were  accept- 
able, but  where  he  was  unable  to  make  a  permanent  home. 
In  1833  he  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Taun- 
ton, where  he  served  acceptably  for  ten  years.  It  must 
always  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  abundant  materials 
he  gathered  while  tliere  for  a  History  of  Taunton,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  work  necessarily  abandoned. 

Resigning  the  parish  in  Taunton  in  1843,  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  South  Danvers,  where  he 
remained  till  1845,  receiving  in  1844  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  University. 

And  yet,  though  the  thirty  years  since  his  graduation  Imd 
thus  been  marked  by  constant  activity  and  industry,  the  real 
work  of  his  life  was  now  to  begin.  Remembered  as  an 
accomplislied  scholar,  a  faithful  minister  and  an  agreeable 
writer,  he  is  best  remembered  as  an  earnest,  self  denying 
missionary  among  the  poor  and  destitute  of  Boston.  To 
this  work  he  devoted  tliirty  years,  beginning  in  the  prime  of 
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manhood  and  ending  only  when  his  h'fe  had  long  passed  tlie 
prescribed  limit  of  haman  days.  And,  while  thus  removed  m 
his  sphere  of  duty  from  the  opportunities  for  distinction 
and  honor  which  public  life  aflFords,  ho  earned  at  least  these 
two  rewards, — the  gratitude  of  thousands  to  whom  his  minis- 
trations brought  relief,  and  cheer  and  consolation,  and  the 
honest  self-approval  which,  outweighing  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  is  a  rich  and  abiding  recompense. 

The  remark  of  Andrew  Fletclier  of  Saltoun,  that  "he 
knew  a  very  wise  man  who  believed  that  if  a  man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should 
make  the  laws  of  a  nation,"  is  familiar  to  all  students  of 
English  literature.  To  whom  in  tliis  remark,  sometimes 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Fletcher 
refers,  is  unknown.  If,  however,  it  may  be  allowed  to  the 
student  of  to-day  to  apply  it  to  any  one  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Fletcher,  it  may  well  be  applied  to  Edward  Jolm- 
son,  the  author  of  the  "  Wonder- Working  Providence  of 
Sion's  Savior  in  New  England."  Himself  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  original  enactment  of  many  of  the  Colonial 
laws,  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
Colony  for  a  term  of  nearly  thirty  years,  longer  than  per- 
haps any  other  of  the  men  of  1630,  if  not  longer  than  any 
law  maker  in  the  Colony,  Province  or  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  he  yet  seemed  to  believe  above  all  things  in 
the  power  of  poetry  to  illustrate  all  the  incidents  and  pass- 
ing events  of  colonial  history,  and  invoked  its  aid  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  to  exemplify  the  transactions  of  town 
meetings,  orl3ommemorate  the  death  and  services  of  minis- 
ters, statesmen  and  magistrates.  In  the  edition  of  the 
"  Wonder- Working  Providence,"  published  a  few  years 
since  by  the  accomplished  William  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  the 
editor,  in  his  introduction,  alludes  to  this  disposition  of 
Johnson,  in  terms  which  perhaps  hardly  do  justice  to  his 
attempt  in  verse  "  to  keepe  in  memory  the  Names  of  such 
worthies  as  Christ  made  strong  for  himself e  in  this  unwonted 
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worke  of  his."  Mr.  Poole  says  of  his  poetry,  **  It  is  shock- 
ing beyond  description.  It  is  of  a  character  which  neither 
gods  nor  men  can  abide." 

The  conjecture  of  our  learned  associate,  Mr.  Haven,  that 
Johnson  had  read  Barnaby  Googe,  and  from  him  obtained  a 
model  for  the  verses  witli  which  his  book  is  so  liberally 
interspersed,  and  that  of  Mr.  Poole,  that  his  idea  of  writing 
these  verses  came  from  a  perusal  of  "Good  News"  seem 
neither  of  them  necessarily  well  founded.  Verses  were, 
upon  the  whole,  the  fashion  of  that  day  in  New  England, 
and  an  interesting  review  might  be  written  of  the  attempts 
at  poetry  made  by  the  early  colonial  writers. 

It  was  in  or  about  the  year  1642  that  Mrs.  Anne  Brad- 
street,  "  that  Pattern  and  Patron  of  virtue,  the  trnely  pious, 
peerless  and  matchless  Gentlewoman,  right  Panaretes,  Mirror 
of  her  age,  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  John  Norton,  in  his  poetical 
funeral  eulogy,  terms  her,  wrote  her  "  Dialogue  between 
Old  England  and  New,  concerning  their  present  troubles." 
Though  not  a  writer  whose  productions  in  verse  have  a  right 
to  claim  the  unmixed  admiration  of  posterity,  she  was  a 
favorite  in  her  day,  and  the  publication  of  her  poems 
excited  great  interest  in  the  colony.  The  friendly  critics 
of  her  time,  whose  comments  have  come  down  to  us,  in  the 
various  editions  of  her  poems,  express  themselves  with 
warmer  admiration  than  will  probably  be  felt  by  her  readers 
of  later  generations.  Slic  was  fond  of  the  quartette  system  of 
grouping  subjects,  and  her  leading  poems  in  this  volume  are 
the  *'  Four  Elements,"  the  "  Four  Humors  in  Man's  Consti- 
tution" (Choler,  Blood,  Melancholy  and  Flegme),  "The 
Four  Ages  of  Man,"  the  "  Four  Seasons  of  the  Year,"  the 
"  Four  Monarchies  of  the  World"  (Assyrian,  Persian,  Gre- 
cian and  Romaine).  The  candid  critic  will  confess  that  this 
last  and  longest  poem  is  tiresome,  yet  he  will  not  be  found 
dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  "H.  S.,"  who  says  in  his  epi- 
gram published  in  the  volume, 

**  Tve  read  your  poem,  Lady,  and  admire 
Your  sex  to  such  a  pitch  stiould  ere  aspire  " 
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even     thougli    he    cannot    conscientioubly    juld    after    tlie 
reading, 

**  Go  on  to  write,  continue  to  relate 
New  HIstoryes  of  Monarchy  and  State, 
And  what  the  Romans  to  their  Poets  gave. 
Be  sure  such  honor  and  esteem  you'll  have."* 

More  widely  known  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  pos- 
terity than  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  yet  as  a  poet,  or  rather  versifier, 
as  far  less  nieritorioas  as  more  widely  known  was  William 
Bradford,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  His  quaint  met- 
rical production  entitled  "  A  descriptive  and  liistorical 
account  of  New  England,  in  Verse"  might,  but  for  the 
respect  we  pay  to  tlie  memory  of  the  enn'nent  early  fathers, 
be  classed  among  the  specimens  of  doggerel.  The  pro- 
saic, though  "meetered"  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  its  pro- 
ducts contained  in  this  poem  cannot  he  road  without  a  smile, 
when  it  is  remembered  tliat  they  were  intended  by  the 
author  in  all  seriousness : 

**  All  sorts  of  roots  and  herbs  in  garden  grow, 
l^arsnips,  carrots,  turuips  or  what  you'll  sow, 
Onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
Skircts,  beets,  coleworts  and  fair  cabbages.'* 

4r  ♦  ♦ 

**  Eat,  O  my  friends  (saith  Christ)  and  drink  freely, 
Here's  wine  and  milk  and  all  sweet  splcery, 
The  honey  and  its  comb  is  here  to  be  had, 
I  myself  for  you  have  this  banquet  made." 

Governor  Bradford  had  a  tender  feeling  for  his  poetry, 
like  that  of  the  parent  for  a  favorite  child.  Some  of  his 
verses  he  especially  commended  in  his  will.  "  In  special  I 
commend  to  you  a  little  book  with  a  black  cover,  wherein 
there  is  a  word  to  Plymouth,  a  word  to  Boston,  and  a  word 

♦A  very  beautiful  edition,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  only,  of  the  entire 
works  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  in  prose  and  verse,  edited  by  John  Howard 
Ellis,  the  lamented  son  of  our  associate.  Rev.  Dr.  Qeorge  E.  Ellis,  was 
published  by  Abraham  E.  Cutter,  of  Charlestown,  in  1867.  Three  editions  of 
her  poems  had  before  been  printed;  the  first  in  Loudon,  in  1650;  the  second  in 
Boston,  in  1678;  the  third  in  Boston,  in  1758. 

The  only  complete  publication  of  her  extant  productions  "in  prose  and 
vcr^e*'  is  that  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which  is  illustrated  and  annotated  with  much 
literary  taste  and  scholarbhlp. 
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to  New  England :  with  sundry  useful  verses."  Possibly  he 
appreliended  the  time  would  come  when  Boston,  growing 
populous  and  wealthy,  would  dominate  the  Common- 
wealth and  exercise  its  power  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  State,  as  even  now,  were  we  to  judge 
by  the  occasional  murmurs  of  legislators  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, it  is  tempted  to  do.  If  such  a  time  should  come,  let 
these  "  useful  verses  "  to  Boston  be  called  to  mind. 

*'  Tboa  now  hast  growne  in  wealth  and  store, 
Doe  not  forget  that  thou  wast  poore, 
And  lift  not  up  thjselfe  in  pride, 
From  truth  and  Justice  tume  not  aside. 
Remember  thou  a  Cotton  had, 
Which  made  the  hearts  of  many  glad ; 
What  he  thee  taught  bear  thou  in  minde, 
It*8  hard  another  such  to  tinde. 
A  Wiuthrop  once  in  thee  was  knowne 
Who  unto  thee  was  as  a  crowne, 
Such  ornaments  are  very  rare 
Yet  thou  enjoyed  this  blessed  pair. 
But  these  are  gone,  their  work  is  done, 
Their  day  Is  past,  set  is  their  sun 
Yet  faithful  WUson  stUl  remains, 
And  learned  Norton  doth  take  pains. 
Live  ye  in  peace,  I  could  say  more, 
Oppress  ye  not  the  weake  and  poore 
The  trade  is  all  in  your  own  hand. 
Take  heed  ye  doe  not  wrong  the  land. 
Lest  he  that  hath  lift  you  on  high. 
When,  as  the  poore  to  him  do  cry 
Doe  throw  you  downe  from  your  high  state. 
And  make  you  low  and  desolate.*' 

"Our  Forefathers'  Song"  of  which  tlie  author  is  un- 
known but  which  was  composed  about  the  year  of  Johnson's 
arrival  in  America,  has  a  sprightliness  of  composition  which 
inclines  the  reader  to  the  impression  tliat  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  him.  Jolinson  is  always  serious — and  lines 
like  tliose  of  which  the  prelude  is, 

**  New  England's  annoyances  you  that  would  know  them, 
Pray  ponder  these  verses  which  briefly  doth  show  them;** 

and  whose  jingle  is  illustrated  by  the  following  : 

**  If  ftresh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our  dish, 
We  have  carrots  and  turnips  as  much  as  we  wish; 
And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish 
We  repair  to  the  clam  banks,  and  there  we  catch  flsh ;" 
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while  they  could  not  have  been  the  production  of  the  author 
of  "  Wonder-Workiug  Providence,"  nor  suggested  to  him  a 
model  to  follow,  yet  are  part  of  the  colonial  poetry,  and 
show  the  disposition  of  another  class  of  mind  to  marry  its 
ideas  to  verse,  if  not  "  immortal "  at  least  entertaining. 

Far  more  ambitious  in  style,  and  possessing  mudi  genuine 
classical  merit,  is  Morell's  latin  poem  on  New  England.  It 
is  written  in  hexameters,  of  wliich  the  quantities  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  English  verse-makers  of 
the  present  day,  and  is  not  without  the  merit,  especially  in 
the  more  descriptive  parts,  of  considerable  poetic  imagina- 
tion. It  begins  with  a  few  intro<luctory  lines,  which  remind 
the  reader  a  little  of  the  opening  lines  of  a  great  Epic 
poem.      '^ 

**  Hactenus  Ignotam  populus  ego  carmine  primus 
Te  uova,  de  veteri  cal  contiglt  ADglia  nomen, 
Aggrcdior  trepidas  pingui  celebrare  Minerva." 

The  verse  labors  in  some  portions,  especially  where  the 
resources  of  the  language  are  heavily  taxed  for  a  descriptive 
catalo<5ue  of  the  trees  and  animals  of  the  new  country, 
though  the  author  struggles  manfully. 

**  Per  placid!  variae,  peUiquc,  gruesqae  palumbes 
Mergulus,  et  pha&ianus,  anas,  clgnus  Jovis,  ales. 
Penelopesque,  columbae,  perdix,  accipitresqae 
£t  Cnpitolii  aves  variae  tum  came  sapora."^ 

Morell  came  with  Capt.  Robert  Gorges,  in  1623,  and  on 
the  return  of  Gorges  to  England,  was  left  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  passed  a  year  in  inquiring  into  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  writing  this  poem 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  "  poem  of  Steplien  Parmenius  of  Buda,  in  celebration  of 
the  voyage  of  '  the  illustrious  and  valiant  Knight,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  colony  to  the  New  world.' "  The  poem  of  Parmenius 
was  published  in  1585,  and  as  Morell  was  a  scholar,  and 
interested  in  the  8ul>ject,  it  is  hardly  possible  he  should  not 
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have  seen  and  read  it.  The  critic  of  the  present  day  would 
however  probably  award  to  Morell  the  merit  of  writing 
better  latin  verses  than  Farinenius. 

Thomas  Hinckley,  Governor  of  New  Plymouth,  wrote  in 
the  year  1680  a  short  poem  on  the  death  of  Josiah  Wiuslow, 
"the  first  Governor  born  in  New  England."  It  is  an 
earnest  tribute  of  affectionate  respect,  but  the  *'  epitaph " 
with  which  it  concludes,  shows  that  the  standard  of  guber- 
natorial poetry  had  not  greafly  advanced  since  the  time  of 
Bradford. 

•*  Winslow  renowne*!  In  this  dark  cen  doth  He 
His  body's  here :  his  soul  nor  name  did  die. 
Great  ornament  and  crown  to  the  Colony 
Here  born — most  pleasant  was  his  company. 
O  Grave !  thoQ  must  not  him  detain  alway : 
Christ  wUl  him  raise  again  at  latter  day.*' 

It  might  be  profitable,  and  perhaps  entertaining,  to  cite 
other  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  colonial  period,  but 
those  quoted  above,  coining  from  such  various  and  repre- 
sentative authors,  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  men  of  that 
time,  to  give  way  to  the  passion  for  rliyme,  and  express  their 
views  metrically,  wlienever  occasions  arising  in  the  colonial 
experience  would  seem  to  justify  it.  It  is  not  surprising 
then,  the  genius  of  poetry  being  in  the  air,  that  a  man  like 
Johnson  should  court  it  on  his  own  account,  and  not  as  the 
follower  or  imitator  of  any  one  predecessor  or  example. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  relative  poetic  powers  of 
these  men,  and  in  justice  to  their  memory,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  to  the  task  of  handling  such  subjects  the  strongest 
powers  sometimes  prove  inadequate,  and  that  even  "  holy 
Mr.  Herbert"  wrote  lines  no  better  than  these: 

**  Religion  stands  on  tip-toe  in  our  laud 
Heady  to  pass  to  the  American  strand, 
Where  height  of  malice  and  prodigious  lusts, 
Impudent  sinning,  witchcrafts  and  distrusts 
The  mark  of  future  buue  shall  fill  our  cup 
Unto  the  brim  and  malie  our  mca^sure  up.'* 
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The  same  impulse  which  drove  tliese  writers  into 
"  meeter "  and  rhyme,  may  well  have  stimulated  Johnson 
"  et  in  celeres  lambos,  Misit  furentem."  Possibly  the  fact 
that  "Good  News"  was  published  and  fell  into  his  hands 
at  a  favorable  moment  may  have  had  its  influence,  but  the 
conclusion  does  not  seem  necessary  that  he  patterned  upon 
that  work,  or  that  even  the  idea  of  writing  verses  was  thus 
suggested  to  his  mind. 

But  with  relation  to  his  verses,  and  their  merit,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  are  worse  than  in- 
diflerent,  yet  to  some  the  merit  of  ingenuity  and  occasional 
poetic  conception  may  be  ascribed.  We  have  read  worse 
verses  than  these  in  the  works  of  old  authors  whose  names 
are  honored  in  literature. 

**  From  silent  night,  true  register  of  moans, 
From  saddest  soul,  consumed  in  deepest  sin, 
From  heart  quite  rent  with  sighs  and  heavy  groans, 
My  wailing  muse  her  woful  work  begins ; 
And  to  the  world  brings  tunes  of  sad  lam'ent 
Sounding  naught  else  but  sorrow's  sad  relent. 

**  Lord,  stay  thy  hand,  thy  Jacob's  number's  small, 
Powre  out  thy  wrath  on  Antichrist's  proud  Thrones ; 
Here  thy  poor  flocks  that  on  thee  dally  call. 
Bottle  their  tears,  and  pity  their  sad  groans. 
Where  shall  we  go  Lord  Christ  ?  we  turn  to  Thee, 
Heal  our  backslidings,  forward  press  shall  we. 

<*  Not  we,  but  all  thy  Saints  the  world  throughout 
Shall  on  thee  wait,  thy  wonders  to  behold  ; 
Thou  King  of  Saints,  the  Lord  in  battel  stout 
Increase  thy  armies  many  thousand  fold — 
Oh,  Nations  all,  his  Auger  seek  to  stay. 
That  doth  create  him  armies  every  day." 

There  is  a  pious  tenderness  in  the  following : — 

**  What  courage  was  in  Winthrope^  it  was  thine, 
i^hepheard^s  sweet  sermons  fi*om  thy  blessing  came, 
Our  heavenly  Hooper  did  thy  grace  refine, 
And  godly  Burr  received  from  thee  his  frame ; 
Philips  didst  thou  endue  with  Scripture  light 
And  Huet  had  his  arguings  strong  and  right." 

Only   in    the  last  line   does    this  stanza  fall    from   a  high 
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standard  of  excellence,  and  even  this  has  a  quaintness  which 
lifts  it  above  the  commonplace. 

Some  other  citations  might  be  made  to  show  that  John- 
son's verses  are  not  all  beneath  contempt,  as  Mr.  Poole's  can- 
did but  perhaps  somewhat  too  sweeping  expressions  wonld 
imply.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  no  great  claim 
to  a  place  among  the  poets,  and  that  his  title  to  remem- 
brance and  respect  among  the  students  of  early  American 
liistory  rests  on  other  and  iirmer  ground.  Certainly  it  may 
be  claimed  that  he  wrote  an  important  book  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  "  the  most  important 
that  was  printed  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the 
settlement,"  that  he  was  an  adviser  on  whom  his  associates 
greatly  relied  for  counsel  and  suggestion,  that  he  had  a 
leading  place  among  the  organizers  of  a  colonial  system 
which  was  the  foundation  of  this  Commonwealth,  that  his 
influence  upon  legislation  was  marked  and  constant,  and 
tlmt  he  deserves  to  be  distinctly  remembered  not  only  by 
b<-holars,  but  by  all  those  who  have  any  familiarity  with  the 
early  laws  of  the  colony  or  the  principles  which  entered 
into  its  plan  of  government.  His  native  modesty  forbade 
hi.s  asserting  himself  publicly,  except  in  case  of  grave  ne- 
cessity, yet  he  was  a  constant  and  ])otential  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  colony  till  his  death.  And,  as  the  Society 
Inive  recently  listened  to  an  instructive  and  interesting 
review  and  analysis  of  the  life  and  character  of  Endecott, 
tlicir  attention  is  now  asked  to  a  brief  review  of  those  of 
J(»hnson,  and  of  his  "  Wonder-Working  Providence,"  and 
Some  of  the  legislation  in  the  enactment  of  which  he  ren- 
dc're<i  so  important  aid.  The  relation  of  the  present  system 
of  legislative  organization  to  that  existing  in  his  day  may 
al-o  be  briefly  alluded  to,  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  free 
institutions  and  self  government  by  the  people  from  the 
early  beginnings  of  charter  organizations  and  privileges.  As 
there  are  fewer  questions  of  doubt  ii\  the  i:i\^o  of  Johnson 
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than  in  that  of  Endccott,  so  may  this  review  be  briefer, 
perhaps  also  less  discriminating  and  critical. 

But  for  the  publication  of  the  "  Wonder- Working  Provi- 
dence," the  name  of  Johnson  might  be  comparatively  un- 
known, even  among  students.  Yet  the  author  of  so  valuable 
a  work,  written  at  that  early  day,  must  liave  been  a  mau 
of  strong  intellectual  quality,  aud  we  are  led  to  look 
with  interest  for  other  traces  'of  him  in  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  transactions  in  wliich  he 
must  by  virtue  of  that  quality  have  had  a  share. 

The  fact  that  his  modesty  or  reserve  of  uature  forbade 
the  " Wonder- Working  Providence"  to  resemble  in  any 
degree  an  autobiography,  renders  it  difficult  to  extract 
from  it,  except  in  the  way  of  wliat  may  be  termed  internal 
evidence,  anything  which  throws  light  on  his  early  expe- 
rience. It  is  certain  that  he  was  born  in  1599,  and  that  he 
lived  at  Heme  Hill,  in  tlie  County  of  Kent,  but  who  were 
his  parents  and  what  was  their  occupation  is  unknown. 
That  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  moderate  means  is  evident, 
from  the  testamentary  disposition  he  made  of  his  estate. 
That  his  occupation  was  the  humble  one  of  a  joiner  or  car- 
penter is  probably  true.  That  he  stated  this  to  the  agent 
of  the  "  Commission  for  Regulating  Foreign  Plantations " 
is  certain,  nor  is  there  sound  reason  for  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  The  rule  of  the  Commission,  alarmed  at 
the  tendency  to  emigration  which  was  showing  itself  among 
men  of  character  and  local  influence  at  that  time,  was  that 
no  one  above  the  rank  of  meclianic  or  serving  man  should 
depart  from  the  kingdom  witliout  the  special  leave  of  the 
Commission,  and  though  some  men  of  note  did  so  depart 
without  leave,  b}^  resorting  to  some  deception  in  regard  to 
their  occupation,  the  facts  that  Johnson  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  other  occupation,  and  that  lie  brought  up  sons 
in  the  business  of  shipwright,  together  with  what  appears 
the  general  truthfulness  of  his  character,  tend  strongly  to 
show  that  his  statement  was  correct.      That  he  came  in 
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1630,  with  Wintlirop,  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  entries 
on  the  Colonial  recoids  of  the  name  of  Edward  Johnson, 
but  es]>eciallj  from  the  infernal  evidence  of  the  chapters  in 
the  "  Wonder- Working  Providence  "  which  describe  the 
voyage  of  the  fleet,  and  the  scenes  at  Southampton  which 
preceded  it.  Tiie  critical  reader  of  the  12th,  13th  and  14:th 
chapters,  can  hardly  fail  to  conclude  that  the  author  was 
present  among  the  scenes  he  describes,  though  he  nowhere 
states  the  fact.  This  description  of  a  rough  sea  and  some  of 
its  physical  consequences  is  probably  the  testimony  of  one 
who  saw  what  he  describes :  "  The  billowes  begin  to  grow 
lofty  and  rageing,  and  suddenly  bringing  them  into  the  valley 
of  death,  covering  them  witli  the  formidable  floods,  and 
dashing  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  hurling  their  unfixed 
croods  from  place  to  place  at  their  unwonted  workes.  Many 
of  these  people  amazed  find  such  opposition  in  nature  that 
her  principles  grow  feeble  and  cannot  digest  her  food, 
loathing  all  manner  of  meat,  so  that  the  vitall  parts  are 
hindered  from  c(»operating  with  the  Soule  in  spiritual  duties, 
in  so  much  that  Men,  Women  and  Children  are  in  a  help- 
less condition  for  i)resent,  and  now  is  the  time  if  ever  for 
recounting  this  service  they  have  and  are  about  to  under- 
take for  Christ." 

He  came  then  with  Winthrop  in  1030,  without  his  house- 
hold however,  and  apparently  without  the  definite  purpose 
of  sharing  the  labors  and  privations  of  those  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  erect  in  the  wilderness  "a  free  temple  for  the 
worshipe  of  the  Lord."  Except  that  he  was  admitted  a 
freeman,  the  records  fail  to  show  that  he  identified  himself 
with  the  interests  of  the  Colony  in  any  considerable  degree. 
He  appears  to  have  led  an  active  life  as  a  trader  of  some 
sort,  since  Gov.  Winthrop  says  he  gave  him  a  license  to  go 
forth  trading.  Dudley  challenged  this  as  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  chief  magistrate,  inquiring  by  what  authority 
he  h'eensed  Edward  Johnson  to  "sit  down  at  Merrimacke." 
That  he  knew  the  Merrimack  river  well  is  obvious  from 
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allusions  in  several  chapters  of  his  book.  Its  beauty,  which 
he  extols  with  various  epithets  of  grandeur  and  maa:nifi- 
cence,  seems  in  liis  eyes  to  have  been  impaired  by  tliose 
physical  peculiarities  which  are  usually  considered  to  l>e  a 
river's  cliief  adornment,  ''a  very  goodly  River  to  behold,  were 
it  not  blockt  up  with  some  suddaine  fdls  through  the  rocks." 
The  keen  eye  of  the  trader  saw  here  hindrances  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  stream,  but  could  not  discern  witli  pro- 
phetic vision  that  those  "suddaine  falls"  would  be  the 
sites  of  populous  cities,  and  drive  the  myriad  spindles  of 
Lawrence  and  Lowell. 

Thus  he  came,  not  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  but  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  tnule.  He  made  no  mark 
upon  the  early  records,  and  returned  to  England  in  1631,  and 
rejoined  his  family.  Mr.  Foole,  in  his  introduction,  indulges 
in  a  pleasant  speculation  on  the  subject  of  how  the  next  five 
years  were  passed.  The  result  and  conclusion  of  them 
however,  was  that  in  1636  he  arrived  again  in  this  country, 
bringing  his  family  with  him,  to  make  a  permanent  home 
here,  and  to  cooperate  with  zeal  in  the  effort  to  build  up 
a  Puritan  Commonwealth  on  these  remote  shores.  The 
spirit  of  the  adventurer  and  trader  seems  now  to  have  left 
him.  A  nobler  purpose  animated  him  than  to  *'  sit  down 
at  Merrimacke,"  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  him  applying  to 
himself  the  language  he  ascribes  to  "him  at  Southampton" 
who  exclaims,  "  I  am  now  prest  for  the  service  of  our  Lord 
Christ  to  rebuild  tlie  most  glorious  edifice  of  Mount  Slon 
in  a  wilderness." 

It  is  not  material  to  the  present  purpose  to  take  up  the 
life  of  Johnson  in  minute  detail  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  1636  till  his  death.  Its  general  features  are, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  well  known,  and  the  student  who  desires 
fuller  detail  will  find  his  opportunity  in  Mr.  Poole's  intro- 
duction, and  in  the  references  furnished  in  his  notes.  He 
reached  no  exalted  jiosition  in  the  government  of  the 
colony,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  obligation 
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under  which  he  laid  it,  by  his  earnest  public  service  in  fields 
which  aflForded  greater  opportunity  for  actual  usefulness, 
than  for  the  attainment  of  great  nominal  distinction  among 
men.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  establishment  of 
the  town  of  Woburn.  He  was  its  town  clerk  from  the 
organization  of  the  town  till  his  death,  a  period  of  some 
thirty  years.  In  his  records,  though  brief,  will  be  found,  in 
connection  with  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  "  Wonder- 
Working  Providence,"  probably  the  best  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  New  England  town  and  church  was 
estabbshed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  burden  of 
the  proper  organization  of  his  town  and  church  rested 
mainly  on  his  shoulders.  He  found  the  Antinomian  con- 
troversy at  its  height  on  his  arrival  in  the  country.  He 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  stormy  attack  which  Anne  Hutch- 
inson and  her  partizans  made  upon  the  wall  of  Sion,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  wilderness  for  meditation,  "  where 
none  but  fenceless  trees  and  echoing  rocks  make  answer  to 
his  heart  easing  mone."  Probably  he  did  not  enter  into  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  merits  or  even  grounds  of  the 
new  theology,  but  he  stood  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  with  strenuous  energy, 
opposed  any  encroachnient  on  them.  Well  might  his 
friends,  who* looked  to  him  for  strength  and  guidance  in  the 
formation  of  opinion  on  religious,  as  on  other  subjects,  ex- 
claim in  the  language  of  that  couplet  of  modern  date,  but 
ancient  tone  and  expression, 

**  WheD  Satan  blewe  his  Antinomian  blast, 
We  clong  to  Johnson  as  a  steadfaste  maste." 

Edward  Johnson  is  the  representative  of  a  class  of  men 
of  wiiom  New  England  institutions  may  be  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  creators.  The  theory  of  town  government,  self- 
government  of  local  communities  with  meetings  of  all  the 
people  for  the  discussion  of  public  measures,  is  peculiar  to 
New  England  and  to  those  portions  of  the  country  wiiere 
New  England  ideas  have  chietiy  penetrated.     No  one  can 
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read  the  history  of  the  American  Revohition  without  being 
impressed  with  the  inestimable  value  of  the  town  organiza- 
tion as  the  base  and  foundation  of  natioi^l  success. 
Througli  these  organizations  it  was  possible  for  Samuel 
Adams  to  array  against  the  aggressions  of  the  government 
of  England,  a  power,  moral  in  its  inception,  physical  as  the 
necessity  for  the  exertion  of  physical  power  was  developed, 
which  the  resources  of  that  mighty  empire  strove  to  over- 
come in  vain.  Johnson,  as  the  representative  man  of  the 
town  of  Woburn,  whose  foundations  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  laying,  clothed  with  its  continual  confidence 
and  support,  exerted  an  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  colo- 
ny, which  ceased  only  with  the  termination  of  his  life.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize,  in  these  days  of  rotation  in  office,  and 
amid  the  aspirations  of  almost  every  individual  of  the  people 
for  the  dignity  or  emolument  which  office  brings,  that  for 
thirty  years  this  man  should  have  been  asked  and  allowed  to 
hold  the  position  of  Town  Clerk  and  Deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  and  for  about  the  wliole  period  be  one  of  the  select- 
men and  generally  the  chairman.  And  he  presents  a  striking 
illustration  of  how  much  of  influence  in  the  General  Coun- 
cils is  given  a  man  who  for  a  long  period  of  time  is  relied  on 
by  his  immediate  neighbors  for  the  execution  of  important 
public  trusts,  and  clothed  with  their  authority  to  represent 
them  without  specific  instructions,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own  enlightened  intelligence  and  conscience,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  his  official  oath.  Not  less  striking  is  the  illustra- 
tion of  how  much  of  influence  the  local  community  acquires 
from  its  long  representation  by  the  same  person,  a  fact  so 
philosophical  and  reasonable  that  it  is  remarkable  that,  even 
in  days  of  so  eager  individual  ambitions  as  now  obtain,  its 
illustration  in  our  public  councils  is  so  infrequent.  John- 
son's position  as  a  legislator  in  the  colony  illustrates  farther, 
that  it  is  not  an  indispensable  condition  to  influence  in  this 
department  of  government  that  a  man  shall  have  a  regular 
professional  training,  nor  even  a  liberal  education,  nor  yet 
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any  talent  for  pnblic  speaking,  desirable  as  they  are.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  possessed  any  of  these,  and  yet  it  is 
probable  that,  by  his  instnmientah'ty  more  than  tliat  of  any 
other  one  raau,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  set  before  tlie 
people  intelligibly,  so  that  the  plainest  yeoman  and  humblest 
freeman  might  know  the  exact  requirement  to  which  he 
could  be  held,  and  the  penalty  for  its  non-fulfilment.  The 
great  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  familiar  to 
tlie  student  of  colonial  history ;  the  restless  disquietude 
of  the  people  under  the  summary  and  even  capricious  man- 
ner iu  which  justice  was  administered  in  the  colony  in  its 
earliest  days;  how  the  magistrates,  fearing  to  forfeit  the 
popular  favor  which  might  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  withdrawal  cost  them  their  positions,  recognized  the 
reasonableness  of  tiiis  disquietude,  and  encouraged  the 
expectation  of  speedy  remedy ;  how  they  kept  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  but  virtually  broke  it  to  the  hope ;  how 
they  appointed  councillors  of  their  own  number  to  draw  up 
a  code,  whose  business  seemed  to  be  to  find  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this,  rather  than  to  accomplish 
it ;  how  Winthrop  and  Bellingham  were  (in  the  language  of 
our  day)  made  a  Commission  on  the  revision  of  the  laws, 
in  1634;  how  in  1635  they,  with  Haynes  and  Dudley,  were 
instructed  "  to  make  a  draft  of  such  laws  as  they  shall  judge 
needful;"  how  in  1636  they,  with  Vane,  Collins,  Peters  and 
Shepard,  were  "  entreated  to  make  a  draft  of  laws  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God ;"  how  Cotton  submitted  his  code  in  the 
autumn  of  1636,  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  "  Moses  his 
Judicials;"  how  in  1637-8  the  magistrates  suggested  the 
plan  that  the  freemen  of  every  town  assemble  and  '*  collect 
the  heads  of  such  necessary  laws  as  may  be  suitable"  to  be 
reported  to  a  committee  who  should  make  a  compendious 
abridgment  of  the  same  ;  how  after  years  more  of  delay, 
and  more  committees,  more  failures  to  report,  and  more 
doubts  by  the  magistrates  (for  which  Winthrop  gives,  it 
must    be   confessed,  some  reasonable    grounds),    the    great 
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question  was  at  last  decided,  and  in  the  closing  days  of  164l 
tlie  "  Liberties  of  the  Mtissaclmsetts  Collonie,"  the  first  code 
of  laws  enacted  in  New  England,  was  *'  voted  to  stsind  in 
force." 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  dignified  declara- 
tion which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  code,  was  written  by 
Johnson,  because  substantially  the  same  paragraph  occurs  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Woburn  Town  Orders,  adopted  in 
1640,  which  appears  upon  the  town  records  in  Johnson's 
hand-writing.  There  is  little  probability  that  this  is  correct; 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  its  authorship  can  be  attributed 
to  Ward,  the  "  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  who  drew  up 
the  "  Liberties."  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  copies  of  the 
draft  made  by  Ward  were  sent  to  many  of  the  towns  in 
1639,  might  well  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  para- 
graph in  the  WobUrn  Town  Orders,  without  the  assumption 
that  Johnson  furnished  for  the  "  Liberties,"  in  this  indirect 
manner,  a  sentence  the  composition  of  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  man  of  the  highest  education.  As  between 
the  two,  were  there  no  outlying  possibilities,  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  Johnson  borrowed  from  Ward,  than  Ward 
from  Johnson. 

Yet,  as  has  been  well  observed,  the  "  Liberties"  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  than  a  full  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  a  people,  and  that  people  still  restless 
under  the  large  discretion  left  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, renewed  the  demand  for  more  specific  laws.  The 
Colonial  Records  show  how  year  after  year  their  demands 
were  put  aside  by  a  resort  to  the  old  system  of  appointing 
committees  of  the  magistrates,  who  naturally,  as  before, 
preferred  the  amplification  of  their  own  dignity,  to  its  limita- 
tion or  abridgment.  The  scheme,  of  which  the  general 
advantage  was  apparently,  though  vaguely,  admitted  by  all, 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  urgent  pressure  and  energetic 
service  of  the  representatives  of  its  people.  And  the 
Colonial   Records  show  tliat,  what  could  hardly  have  been 
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the  resalt  of  accident  or  coiocideQce,  when  Johnson  was  on 
the  committoe  results  were  accomplished,  and  that  in  his 
abfience  nothing  was  done.  Finally,  the  long-desired  end 
was  attained.  The  last  committee  for  perfecting  the  laws 
waa  appointed  on  the  26th  of  May,  16-i7.  Of  this  Jolm- 
Bon,  who  had  been  left  off  from  the  preceding  one  which 
"throngh  straits  of  time  and  other  things  interveaning'* 
ac4^oraplished  nothing,  was  a  member.  They  completed  the 
work.  It  was  put  in  press  in  the  summer  of  1648,  and  on 
October  27th,  1648  (CoL  Rec.  IIL,  144),  an  order  was 
passed  directing  its  sale  and  distribution.  It  was  the  first 
printed  edition  of  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts.  Its  printing 
and  distribution  among  the  people,  seems  more  than  to  any 
other  man  to  have  been  due  to  the  persistent  effort  and 
energy  of  Johnson,  whose  pions  satisfaction  at  this  result 
is  expressed  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Book  IIL  of  "  Wonder- 
Working  Providence."  Thus  this  great  principle  was 
advocated  and  established.  It  would  be  interesting  to  pass 
in  review  the  progress  of  legislation  in  the  colony  from  this 
beginning ;  the  changes  marie  in  laws  and  in  their  spirit  and 
purport ;  to  show  how,  reverting  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  the  system  of 
government  changed  from  that  of  charter  representation  to 
popular  representatiou,  self-government  by  the  people  ;  and 
how  the  swine,  so  potential  in  directing  the  early  destinies 
of  the  Boman  empirCi 

(^*  Litx)rels  iogeiii  Inventu  sub  iUcIbtii  sqs 
Triglnta  capltuiu  foQtus  eulxa  j&cebit'*) 

waa  the  indirect  cause  of  the  establishment  of  representa- 
tive government  by  the  people;  and  again,  as  shown  by 
Winthrop,  of  the  establishment  of  two  branches  of  the 
legislature*  The  limits  of  the  present  communication 
forbid  this,  and  perhaps  little  could  be  added  to  the  force  of 
the  statements  made  and  views  presented  by  Mr.  Gray,  in 
bis  article  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  contributed 
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to  the  collections  of  the  Massaclmsetts  Historical  Society  in 
1843.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Mr.  Gray  ehonld 
have  failed  to  connect  Johnson  with  the  original  publication 
of  these  laws. 

There  «is  one  practical  question  suggested  by  Johnson's 
long  tenure  of  the  office  of  Deputy  .or  Representative  of 
Wobum  in  the  General  Court.  How  shall  the  CommoD- 
wealth  command  the  services  of  her  ablest  men,  or  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  in  the  important  relation  of 
makers  of  her  laws?  What  system  of  compensation  can 
be  adopted,  which  shall  be  adequate  to  procure  the  services 
of  such  men,  which  shall  not  also  make  the  holding  of  this 
important  office  a  pecuniary  prize  to  be  striven  for  by 
inferior  persons,  as  a  reward  for  party  service,  and  on 
sordid  considerations  only?  The  system  of  the  Engh'sh 
House  of  Commons  makes  it  impossible  for  any  but  men 
of  fortune  to  hold  this  place,  and  men  of  capacity  and 
integrity  who  cannot  afford  to  give  their  services,  are 
thus  excluded.  The  present  system  of  compensation,  which 
makes  the  most  inefficient  services  the  equal  in  pecuniary 
desert  of  the  most  effective,  is  in  derogation  of  the  recog- 
nized principles  of  business  and  sound  financial  management. 
Shall  the  theory  of  honorable  support  only  obtain  ?  Shall 
each  community  pay  its  own  representative  what  compensa- 
tion it  pleases,  and  thus  have  the  authority,  if  it  Mrill  exercise 
it,  to  call  the  ablest  talent  to  its  service  ?  And  if  so,  shall 
not  non-resident  representation  be  permitted?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  a  solution  of  any  of  these  questions  at 
the  present  moment.  A  glance  however  at  this  phase  of 
Johnson's  relation  to  his  community  and  of  the  colonial 
practice  in  this  respect  may  be  suggestive. 

Originally,  the  Deputies  served  the  public,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  charge  to 
the  treasury.  In  1634:-5  (Col.  Rec.  L,  142)  it  was  ordered 
that  "  the  charges  of  dyett "  be  paid  from  the  Treasury.  In 
1636,  "  to  ease  the  publick,"  the  cliarge  for  the  board  of 
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Bepnties  was  transfeiTod  to  the  towns  (Col.  Rec.  L,  183). 
This  rule  was  changed  within  a  few  months  (CoL  Rec,  I., 
187).  In  1638  (Col.  Kec.  I.,  328)  the  charge  was  again 
laid  upou  the  towns,  though  the  town  was  subjected  to  no 
other  expense  than  for  hoard  and  lodging.  The  apiount  of 
2'  6**  was  allowed  for  the  "  djet  and  lodging  of  a  deputy,** 

It  18  interesting  in  passings  to  note  the  agreement  made 
with  Lieut.  Phillips  by  the  l>eputies  assembled  in  General 
Goart  in  1654,  "that  the  Dep***«  of  the  next  Court  of 
Election  shall  sit  in  the  new  Court  Chamber  &  be  djeted 
w'**  breakfast,  dynner  &  supper,  w^**  wine  &  beere  between 
raeales,  w*''  fire  &  beds,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  per 
day,  BO  many  as  take  all  their  dyet  as  aforesaid  at  said 
lioasc,  but  such  as  only  dyne  &  not  supp,  to  pay  eighteen 
pence  for  their  dynnors  with  wyne  &  beere  betwixt  meales ; 
bat  by  wine  is  intended  a  cupp  each  man  at  dynner  &  supp 
&  no  more."  This  agreement  Lieut.  Phillips  (who  kept  the 
**  Shipp  Taverne ")  accepted,  with  this  proviso,  **  that  only 
such  as  had  all  their  dyet  there  should  have  beere  betweene 
meales  &  also  upon  extraordinary  occasions  he  might  have 
the  use  of  the  Great  Court  Chamber.''  (Col.  Rec.  III., 
352-3). 

This  provision  seems  liberal,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
successors  of  that  General  Court  are  about  equally  divided 
on  the  question  whether  the  sal©  of  **wiue  and  beere"  for 
purposes  of  a  beverage  to  any  person  in  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  not  be  made  a  crime,  and  subject  the  seller  to  the 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Tlie  town  of  Woburn  however,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  services,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  for 
support,  voted  him  a  salary  besides.  The  voting  of  this 
amount,  though  small  even  for  that  time,  being  sixpence 
per  day,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  may  yet  be  seriously  considered  in  this 
Commonwealth,  that  communities  may  command  the  services 
of  better  representatives  than  would  be  obtainable  under  the 
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state  law,  bj   a  mlo  of  additional  compensation   in  thei: 
discretion. 

The  details  of  the  life  of  Johnson,  minor  poet  of  tb 
Colony,  earnest  Puritan,  wise  and  energetic  legislator 
faithful  public  ofScer,  and  honest  historian,  cannot  b 
followed  farther  at  the  present  time.  He  never  fell  fron 
his  high  place  in  the  regard  of  his  townsmen  and  associates 
and  died  on  April  23,  1672. 

For  the  Council. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN. 


REPORT   OF   THE   LIBRARIAN. 


There  have  been  added  to  the  library,  since  the  meeting  of 
the  society  in  October  last,  nine  hundred  and  seventeen 
books,  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pam- 
phlets. Of  these,  three  hundred  and  five  books,  and  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pamphlets,  were  derived  from 
exchanges.  Other  additions  are  ninety-six  files  of  unbound 
newspapers,  eleven  photographs,  twenty  three  lithographs, 
six  maps,  four  manuscripts,  and  various  Indian  implements. 

A  full  list  of  accessions,  with  the  names  of  persons,  insti- 
tutions, etc.,  from  which  they  were  derived,  accompanies 
this  report. 

It  appears  from  this  that  twenty- three  members  of  the 
society  have  deposited  publications  of  their  own  authorship. 
The  familiar  names  of  many  habitual  contributors  will  be 
seen  connected  with  liberal  gifts.  Particular  donations,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  are  noticeable  for  the  numbers  and 
variety  they  represent ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  of  much 
intrinsic  value.  The  record  is  so  full  as  to  take  the  place  of 
special  description  in  this  portion  of  the  report ;  and  is 
referred  to  for  exemplification  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
sources,  of  progress,  during  the  semi-annual  period. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  assistant  librarian,  has  been  indefatigable 
in  his  diligent  attention  to  every  department  of  use ;  and  has 
spared  no  pains  or  labor  to  render  our  exchanges  product- 
ive of  a  substantial  increase  to  the  most  important  classes  of 
collection.  Local  history,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  is 
now  a  general  subject  of  interest  with  almost  all  collectors, 
whether  iustitations   or  individuals.     We  have  sought  such 
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publications  in  exchange  for  the  pnblications  of  onr  society, 
and  for  duplicates  in  onr  possession;  wc  have  purchased 
some  with  money  from  the  Judge  Thomas  Fund ;  and  we 
have  received  some  large  and  handsomely  printed  volumes 
presented  by  their  authors.  Notable  among  the  last  are 
the  full  and  elaborately  illustrated  history  of  Peterborough, 
N.  H.,  by  Dr.  Albert  Smith ;  the  long  desired  history  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lucius  B.  Paigb,  covering  a 
field  of  historical  investigation  hardly  second  to  any  other 
in  interest  and  importance ;  and  a  peculiar  historical  atlas  of 
Cortland  County,  New  York,  embellished  with  a  profusion 
of  views  and  portraits,  presented  by  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  collections  in  the  literary  and 
historical  departments  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
previous  periods.  Many  memorials  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition have  been  received  from  various  sources.  A  large 
number  of  U.  S.  docuraentB,  and  other  desirable  publica- 
tions, have  been  contributed  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate.  Governor  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  of 
South  Carolina,  has  presented  the  documents  of  that  unhappy 
State,  from  1871  to  1877,  inclusive,  in  twenty  two  volumes. 

Archaeology  proper,  in  the  form  of  relics,  is  represented 
chiefly  by  a  collection  of  stone  implements,  gathered  near 
San  Francisco  by  Hon.  Horace  Davis ;  and  by  photographic 
and  lithographic  views  of  three  inscribed  stone  tablets 
recently  taken  from  a  mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa,  for- 
warded by  Dr.  J.  R.  Farquliarson,  of  that  city,  who  has  also 
prepared  a  paper  respecting  them.  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  archaeology  there  are,  besides,  a  collection  of  the 
printed  essays  of  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  (that  veteran 
antiquary),  and  manuscript  communications  from  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  and  Prof.  James  Davie 
Butler,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin — all  of  these  being  members 
of  the  society. 

The  curious  inscribed  stones,  from  a  mound  near  Daven- 
port, Ohio,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  more  fully  explained 
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mi  illastrated  at  this  meetTug,  are  bat  ono  of  many  indica- 

tiorifl  that  the  power  and  the  practice  of  the  aboriginal  races 

II      on  tills  continent  to  express  thoughts,  and  preserve  the  memo- 

^kjr  of  facts,  by  means  of  signs  having  more  or  less  the  cbarac- 

^ner  of  records,  are  pressing  for  national  consideration.     It  is 

^■boped  that  the  often  renewed  efforts  to  make  a  monument 

^nf  the  Northmen  out  of  the  Dighton  Eock  will  be  finally 

^relinquished,  as  founded  npon  no  reasonable  probabilities, 

^_and    that  interesting   aboriginal  relic    be   remanded   to   its 

^kroper  plaee  among  the  marked  stones  which  are  by  no 

^Bi|ptia  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  tiie  country.     Notices  of 

^^^mr  occurrence  at  different  points  are  multipljing  rapidly, 

and  it  is    believed-  that  they   possess   features   of  general 

resemblance  sufficiently  distinct  to  denote  their  origin  if  not 

tbeir  purpose.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  infer  that  these,  in  all 

date   from    very    distant,  or   from    prehistoric    eras, 

:or  unnumbered  instances  can  be  produced  where  very  rude 

ibei  of  our  contemporary  Indians  have  recorded  incidents 

id  exploits  npon  various  materials  in  a  manner  intelligible 

to  Oilier  tribea  as  well  as  to  themselves.     On  the  principle 

tiiait  there  is  no  cipher,  or  form  of  secret  writings  which  may 

,tiul  be  interpreted   by   patient   effort,  it  is  possible  that   a 

plausible  expbmation   of  the   numerous  figures  seen   upon 

rocks  near  places  having  other  marks  of  ancient  occupancy 

may  ultimately  be  discovered. 

The  society  are  reminded  that  wo  have  awaiting  a  favor- 
able time  for  publication,  a  very  remarkable  series  of  singu- 
W   forms  cut  u|>on  rocks   evidently  for  a  definite   object, 
elaborately  ami  admirably  delineated  some  years  since  l»y 
J>r.  James  H.  Snlisbury,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  specially  for 
tlii^  irmtitntion  ;  and  these  have  t^mce  been  supplemented  and 
ler   exhibited    and    exemplified    by    similar   figures,    in 
Ht>on  with  others,  contained  in  papers  by  CoL  Charles 
hittlcsey,  which  have  appeared  at  different  times.     There 
\y  a  large  amount  of  material  af  this  kiiid  belonging 
liay    be   culled    the   hieroglyphic    systems    of    our 
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particular  tribes  of  aborigines ;  distinguished  from  the  more 
advanced  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  gradually  increasing 
fihades  of  difference,  in  proportion  to  dibtance  from  those 
centres  of  eemi-civilization. 

Very  large  collections  of  copper  inoplements  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  some  antiquaries  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
cerning which  the  eommunicatioTi  from  Professor  Butler 
may  contain  some  new  and  important  opinions,  K  it  sliall 
appear  that  nndoubted  instances  of  casting  in  moulds  have 
been  met  with  among  those  utensils,  a  new  aspect  will  be 
given  to  the  question  to  what  extent  the  working  of  that 
metal  bad  been  carried  by  our  northern  aborigines.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  the  art  of  melting  and  mixing 
ores  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  the  copper  nsed  by 
them  was,  in  all  cases,  lu  its  crude  or  native  state.  More- 
over, the  idea  has  prevailed,  and  has  been  strengthened  by 
late  observations,  tliat  copper  was  not  employed  by  the 
Indians  in  tools  or  weapons  for  practical  service  as  such, 
but  that  even  in  those  forms  the  metal  was  regarded  as 
simply  an  emblem  of  rank,  or  an  object  of  snperstitioas 
reverence.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  so  long  ago  as  when 
the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  missionaries  visited  the  tribes 
living  near  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Snpcrior,  tliey  may 
have  taught  some  of  the  savages  how  to  fuse  and  mould  tlie 
ores.  An  art  which  they  might  have  occasionally  practised 
in  their  shiftless  way,  but  which  would  be  superseded 
immediately  l>y  the  introduction  of  wrought  utensils  from 
the  whites.  The  place  and  circumstances  in  which  an  im- 
plement is  found  may,  it  is  true,  afford  indications  of  the 
probable  period  of  its  manufacture. 

There  is,  however,  danger  of  mistaken  impressions  with 
regard  to  the  real  antiquity  of  many  of  the  relics  tliat  are 
gathered  from  regions  where  both  ancient  and  modern 
tribes  have  disappeared. 

The  belief  has  been  inculcated  that  the  *' mound-builders  " 
were  greatly  superior  in  culture,  in  arts,  and  in  habits  of 
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life,  to  their  saceesfiors ;  and  that  all  maniif actiired  articles 
of  a  liner  character,  in  tbrm  and  tinisli,  must  be  ascribed  to 
Ibem.  This  view  may  prove  to  be  an  illueive  one.  The 
settled  and  agricultural  tribes  of  the  Oltio  valley  miglitj  in 
course  of  long  occupation,  and  in  the  development  and 
extension  of  the  communal  system,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  almost  universal  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the 
American  aborigines,  have  built  up  those  earthworks  whicli 
appeiif  to  us  remarkable,  without  the  existence  among  them 
of  any  decisive  evidences  of  semi-civilization.  There  is  a 
singular  deficiency  of  such  evidences  even  in  their  graves, 
where  all  the  varied  peoples  of  both  continents  were  accus- 
tomed to  i>Iace  their  choicest  treasures.  It  is  noteworthy 
tlmt  the  graves  of  the  mound-builders  (so  called)  contain 
little  that  is  distinctive,  or  that  is  suggestive  of  advanced 
social  habits.  The  sculptured  pipes,  which  are  the  best 
specimens  of  art,  generally  prove,  by  the  forms  of  animals, 
and  espcKJially  the  birds,  imitated  upon  them,  that  they  came 
from  regions  as  far  South  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
knives  and  arrow-heads  of  obsidian^  and  the  copper  tools 
and  ornaments,  were  etpially  of  distant  origin,  evidently  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  chicfB,  and  not  the  ordinary  posses- 
sions of  the  people.  Except  the  earthworks,  the  people 
have  left  no  monuments,  largo  or  small,  expressive  of  their 
particnlar  domestic  life.  A  few  specimens  of  unusual  skill 
or  ingenuity  from  a  mass  of  an  inferior  order  of  relics,  can- 
not rntionally  be  accepted  as  types  of  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion or  capacity  of  a  community  of  people  that  have  passed 
away.  There  must  bo  a  harmony  of  nature  and  degree 
among  the  signs  of  intelligent  tliougbt  and  mechanical 
dexterity  exhibited  by  all  their  remains,  to  be  first  ascer- 
tained, before  it  is  wise  to  pronounce  upon  their  position  in 
the  classification  of  races* 

The  Portuguese  gentleman  of  Elvas,  who  accompanied 
De  Soto  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  1540,  and  wrote 
ationymously  an  account  of  the  expedition,  says  that  at  the 
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time  of  bis  visit  the  tribee  adjacent  to  tbc  river  inanufac- 
tored  pottery  not  inferior  to  tb^  ordinary  eartlien  ware  of 
Portugal;  wbiob  maj  account  for  the  fine  specimens,  too 
fine  it  is  tboiigbt  for  modern  tribes  to  bav^c  produced,  wliich 
are  now  niimeronsly  brought  to  light  in  tbc  middle  regions 
of  tlie  MieBissippij  and  are  ascribed  to  some  superior  pre- 
liistoric  race. 

Upon  our  Nortb-west  coast  there  are,  at  this  day,  tribes 
which  are,  in  many  respects,  in  the  lowest  fX)n(Jition  of 
savage  barbarit}^  ill  thy  in  their  customs,  cruel  in  dispositioD, 
cannibals  even,  at  times,  who  yet  possess  a  great  natural 
faculty  of  constructiveness,  and  artistic  perceptions,  to  the 
extent  of  a  ready  imitation  of  forms,  and  elaborate  delincH- 
tions  of  their  concep*tions  in  scnlpture.  They  build  large 
houses  of  massive  timber,  in.  a  work  maid  ike  manner,  orna- 
mented with  carved  figures,  sometimes  of  great  size,  rival- 
ling the  idols  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  grotescjueness  of  design 
and  laborious  execution.  We  find  there  hereditary  castes, 
the  institntioii  of  slavery,  and  other  signs  of  a  tendency  to 
civil  and  political  organization,  with  a  good  deal  of  physical 
and  intellectnal  vigor.  Yet  the  subjects  of  Powhatan,  of 
Massasoit,  of  Miautonomo,  of  Passaeonaway,  were  their 
superiors  as  hnman  beings,  of  a  higher  order  of  manhood, 
of  a  finer  moral  sense,  and  a  more  advanced  social  policy. 

We  can  imagine  that  some  of  the  north-western  tribes, 
transported  from  their  cold  and  barren  latitude  to  a  temper- 
ate tropica!  region,  like  the  central  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  abounding  in  the  epontaneous  wealth  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  products,  would  have  their  powePB  of 
observation  and  reflection  enlarged,  their  mechanical  inge- 
imity  stimulated,  their  organizing  faculties  developed  in  the 
direction  of  their  fierce  and  cruel  natures,  nntil  they  l>ecame 
just  such  luUions  as  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  known 
to  have  been ;  taught  the  science  of  metallurgy  by  the  ever- 
burning volcanoes,  agricuKure  by  the  innate  friiitfulness  of 
the  soilj  a  knowledge  of  the  stars  in  their  recurring  seasons 


glowing  through  a  clear  and  genial  midnight  atmofl- 
phere,  tlie  arts  of  war  by  the  neceesity  of  continual  conflict 
on  their  constantly  extending  borders,  and  led  by  tJie  cir* 
cnmstances  of  geographical  position,  amid  destructive  ele- 
ments, to  the  observance  of  gloomy  and  buperstitioiis  rites. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  fradjtions  of  both  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruviana  point  to  the  north-west  as  the  quarter 
from  which  tlieir  ancestors  came^  and  that  these  are  etrength- 
ened,  if  not  actnally  eonlirmed,  by  striking  eoincideiices. 
Among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  North  Pacific  coast  possess  the  constructive  and 
artistic  tendencies  of  tlie  Mexicans — that  the  peculiar  ternai- 
nal,  //,  so  characteristic  of  Mexican  words,  is  found  there 
aUo— that  the  practice  of  compressing  the  head  as  a  mark 
of  superior  rank,  and  the  custom  of  compulsory  servitude, 
prevail  JD  both  regions — that  the  heavy  pendants  weighing 
down  the  lohes  i»f  the  ears,  for  whicli  tlie  Spaniards  called 
certain  South  American  nations  "  Orejones,"  have  likewise, 
aa  supposed,  given  the  name  to  Oregon ;  while  from  thence 
to  the  Onlf  of  Mexico  such  traits,  customs,  and  usages,  do 
not  appear.  Circumstances  tliat  may  be  well  thought  to 
RtTord  prima  facie,  evidence  of  former  connection  between 
iJioee  two  extremes  of  the  Continent.* 

We  cjinnot  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
Mr,  Buckle's  theory  of  the  influence  of  physical  surround- 
inga — ^tbe  features  of  a  country — upon  the  nature  and  forms 
of  national  developn^ent.  Climate,  natural  scenery,  and 
geological  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  give  both  a 
direction  and  a  limit  to  national  growth,  and  to  affect  the 
tendency  of  social  institutions.  We  may  perhaps  fairly 
ttifer  that  the  semi-civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 


•  Mr.  r.  W.  Puto&m,  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  ideoti- 
fiea  tbe  *'  altoU  **  of  tbe  Mexicans  wlih  tbe  '*  throwing  §tick  ^  of  the  Aleutlana 
of  tbfl  yortli-we«t,  which  La  %\\\\  in  u»e  in  that  region.— 10th  An.  R«p.  of  Tru». 
t4>ei.  p,  lOe,  note  to  Mr*  Bandelior'a  paper  on  the  *'  Art  of  War,  and  mode  of 
Wftrikre  of  ibit  AocioQt  Mexkaiu." 
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lurgoly  created  and  controlled  hy 
cal  agencies  acting  upon  certain  innate  cljaraeteristics  of 
race,  and  that  leaving  those  geographical  positions  for  other 
and  different  ones  the  influence  of  the  agencies  gradually 
diminishes,  and  ultimately  disappears. 

If  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquests  had  been  written 
in  words  conveying  to  tlie  mind  exact  images  of  things 
described,  instead  of  those  to  wliich  conventional  nsago  has 
given  a  meaning  too  lofty  for  such  an  application  of  them; 
if  in  place  of  the  titles  Emperor j  King,  Prince,  Court ier>  &c., 
the  narrators  ha^J  employed  the  native  appellations  for  their 
chiefs,  and  called  their  structures,  their  customs,  institutions, 
and  products  of  industry  and  art,  by  their  native  names, 
instead  of  talking  magoilof|ucntly  of  pahices,  temples,  robes 
of  state,  swords,  scepters,  etc.,  etc,  the  reader  would  obtain 
a  more  correct  idea  of  the  real  condition  of  the  jseople  and 
the  country.  Words  are  things  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  things  may  be  so  presented  as  to  be  little 
more  than  words.  Language  and  arithmetical  ligures  may 
become  equally  deceptive  when  improperly  nsed. 

That  at  certain  distances  from  the  centre  of  Mexican 
population  there  should  be  found  communal  residences,  less 
extensive  and  elaborate,  but  similar  in  purpose  to  those  of 
the  ruling  state,  such  as  the  Casas  Grandes  (so  called)  of 
New  Mexico,  might  rationally  be  expected*  That  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Gulf,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  with  a 
modified  system  of  secular  and  priestly  government,  with 
mounds  for  religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifice,  and  arts 
and  organization  not  unlike  but  unequal  to  those  of  Mexico 
should  be  found,  such  as  existed  among  the  Natches  tribes, 
will  not  appear  strange  to  us.  It  seems  perfectly  natural 
and  prohahle  too,  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  that  far- 
ther to  the  north  with  a  soil  and  climate  not  nngenial, 
though  suggestive  of  a  different  out-door  life,  simpler  forms 
of  communal  organization  should  have  prevailed,  not  with- 
out proofs  of  system  and  skill  in  the  application  of  labor. 
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shown  in  regular  inclosnres  and  other  symmetrical  earth- 
works ;  and  that  beyond  these,  in  more  wintry  latitudes,  in 
regions  of  forests  and  game,  the  nomadic  life  of  the  hunter 
should  exhibit  less  of  art  in  permanent  structures,  and  a  less 
methodical  exercise  of  authority  over  private  habits  and 
pursuits.  With  every  variety  of  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences wo  may  philosophically  look  foi*  diversities  of  habits, 
of  culture,  and  even  of  personal  appearance,  without  impair- 
ing the  argument  in  favor  of  an  essential  unity  of  original 
stock,  drawn  from  the  great  multitude  of  harmonious 
attributes. 

It  is  doubtless  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  explanations  of 
phenomena  in  facts  and  analogies  that  are  near  at  hand,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  without  a 
forced  interpretation,  instead  of  going  out  of  the  country, 
and  to  vague  and  shadowy  events  or  periods  of  history,  for 
conjectural  sources  of  derivation. 

It  is  not  often  that  archseological  topics  of  greater  inter- 
est, relating  to  different  districts  of  the  country,  are  brought 
before  the  society  at  its  meetings  than  may  be  introduced 
for  consideration  to-day ;  and  while  possibly  some  additional 
phases  of  the  culture  of  our  Northern  aborigines  may  be 
brought  to  light,  there  will  also  be  made  to  appear  fresh  and 
important  grounds  of  hope  and  expectation  in  reference  to 
the  further  solution  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Central 
American  civilization. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian. 
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Reuben  A.  Guild,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  L  —  His  Historj  of  St.  Jolin*i 
Commandery,  Providence;  Judge  Staples'  Rhode  Island  in  tlie  Conti- 
nental Congress,  Edited  by  Mr.  Onild ;  and  eleven  Brown  Universl^ 
pamphlets. 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester.  —  His  Address  at  Lancaster, 
July  4,  1876 ;  and  three  Centennial  Addresses. 

Prof.  James  D.  Butler,  liadlson.  Wis.  -^  His  article  on  Governmental 
Patronage  of  Knowledge;  and  his  Address  on  Pre-Histoiic  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Isaac  Shuckeb,  Newark,  O.  —  His  Centennial  Historj  of  Licking 
Coanty,  Ohio ;  and  two  Ohio  State  Documents. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  —  His  Address  at  the  UnveUlng 
of  the  Statae  of  Daniel  Webster,  New  York,  November  S5, 1876;  and 
Connt  de  Circoart*s  Historical  Review,  with  introductory  remarks  by 
Mr.  Winthrop. 

Dr.  Hermann  Berbndt,  New  York.  —  His  Remarks  on  the  Centres  of 
Ancient  Civilization  in  Central  America  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution. 

Admiral  Geo.  Henrt  Preble,  U.  S.  N.  —  His  paper  on  Autograph 
Copies  of  the  *'  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Additional  Verses,  etc 

Edward  Jar  vis,  M.D.,  Dorchester.  —  Three  of  his  Medical  and  Statis- 
tical Papers. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester.  —  His  Speeches  on  the  Presentation 
of  Statues  of  John  Winthrop  and  Samnel  Adams ;  and  on  Counting 
the  Electoral  Votes;  ten  books;  and  seven  hundred  and  four 
pamphlets. 

Major  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  The  Eleventh  Supple- 
ment to  his  Annualre  de  Ville-Marie. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Charlestown.  —  His  paper  on  the  Alarm 
on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775. 

Albert  H.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Boston.  —His  Notes,  Historical  and  Biographi- 
cal, on  the  Laws  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  four  pamphlets. 

Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — Letters  and  Documents  relating 
to  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  edited  by  Mr.  Deane;  Watson*s  Paul 
Revere*s  Signal,  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Deane;  and  a  photograph  of 
the  Last  Chief  of  the  Potowatomies. 
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Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Tme-Blae  Laws 
of  Connecticat  and  New  Haven,  and  the  False  Blae  Laws  forged  by 
Peters,  Edited  by  Mr.  Tramball. 

Samuel  A.  Gbken,  M.D.,  Boston. — Proceedings  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  at  Groton,  Mass.,  July  4,  1876,  with  an  oration  by  Dr. 
Green ;  his  notice  of  M.  Jean  Fr^d^ric  de  Waldeck ;  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  pamphlets ;  and  one  map. 

Tbk  Librarian.  —  His  paper  upon  the  Mathers;  his  **  Brief  Passage- 
at-Arms  in  relation  to  a  small  point  of  History  '* ;  and  a  fac-slmile  of 
the  first  number  of  the  Boston  News-Letter. 

Nathanirl  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  His  Notes,  Historical  and  Chron- 
ological, on  the  town  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  his  account  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society ;  four  books ;  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pamphlets;  five  lithographs;  postage  stamps;  two  files  of  news- 
papers ;  and  Centennial  Circulars  and  Cards. 

Bev.  Elias  Nason,  Billerica.  —  His  Centennial  Oration  at  Billerica, 
July  4,  1876. 

Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Cleveland,  O.  —  Forty-four  of  his  own 
pablications ;  and  twenty-eight  of  the  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Tracts  issned  by  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Boston.  — Six  of  his  legal  and  historical 
publications;  ten  volumes  of  local  histories;  forty-six  books;  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pamphlets. 

Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Andover.  —  His  sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  chapel  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  and  three  pam- 
phlets. 

Bev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  Worcester.  —  His  "Church  Idea," 
revised  edition. 

Prof.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn. -—His  **  Principles  of 
Domestic  Taste,"  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Winter  term,  1877.     Private  edition. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  Worcester.  —  His  **  Hints  towards  a 
Profession  of  Teaching ;"  a  List  of  Patents  granted  to  citizens  of  Wor- 
cester County  from  the  opening  of  the  Patent  Office,  prepared  by  Prof. 
Thompson;  sixteen  books;  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  pam- 
phlets ;  one  map ;  and  two  lithographs. 

Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  New  York.  —  His  Verrazzano :  a  Motion  for  the 
Stay  of  Judgment ;  and  his  Memorials  of  George  Washington  and 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Hon.  Clark  Jillson,  Worcester.  —  His  Valedictory  Address,  as  Mayor, 
December  29,  1876;  his  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  F.  Poud;  his 
Annual  Address  before  the  Young  Men's  Rhetorical  Society,  December 
26,  1853;  and  an  account  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  Worcester, 
July  4,  1876. 
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Joseph  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  Worcester. — His  Address  before  the  National 
Hide  and  Leather  Association,  October  19,  1876. 

Thomas  Maxwfxl,  Esq.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  His  Tuscaloosa,  the  Origin 
of  Its  Name,  its  History,  etc. ;  and  his  Reliable  Information  concern- 
ing the  County  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  D.D.,  Hanover. —  His  Sermon  on  the  Life  and- 
Character  of  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  Smith. 

Hon.  Zachariah  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  His  Defence  of  the  Rhode 
Island  System  of  Treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  of  Civil  and  Religions 
Liberty. 

Prof.  Edward  North,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  —  An  abstract  of  his  lecture  on 
the  New  Hellas. 

Hon.  Albert  Smith,  Peterborough,  N.  H.  —  His  history  of  Peter- 
borough, N.  H. 

Prof.  Noah  Cressy,  Amherst.  —  Four  ot  his  reports  on  Diseases  of 
Domestic  Animals  in  Connecticut;  and  a  Synopsis  of  his  Lectnre  on 
the  Dentition  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Geo.  E.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  report  as  City  Regis- 
trar for  the  year  1875. 

Mr.  D.  T.  V.  HuNTOON,  Canton. —  His  Memoir  of  Oliver  Smith 
Chapman. 

Edward  T.  Caswell,  M.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. —  His  Rhode  Island 
Registration  Report  for  1875. 

Hon.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  Columbia,  S.  C.  —  Twenty-two  vol- 
umes of  South  Carolina  State  Documents,  1871-77. 

R.  A.  Brock,  Esq..  Richmond,  Va.  —  Richmond  newspapers  containing 
historical  articles  communicated  by  him ;  and  eight  pamphlets  relating 
to  Virginia. 

Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee,  Boston. —His  "Thoughts  for  Christmas"; 
and  his  **  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mellish,  North  Scituate,  R.  I.  —  His  Historical  Address  at 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  September  28,  1875. 

Barnard  D.  Eastman,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  His  report  of  October,  1876, 
as  Superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester. 

Hon.  Francis  Brinley,  Newport,  R.  I.  —  His  report  as  President  of 
the  Redwood  Library  and  Athenaeum,  made  September  27,  1876. 

Albert  P.  Marble,  Esq.,  Supt.,  Worcester.  —  His  report  of  the  Wor- 
cester Schools,  1876 ;  and  his  Explanation  of  the  Metric  System. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Prescott,  Concord,  N.  H.  —  His  Monograph  on  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

A.  R.  Spoffokd,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Ills  report  for  1876,  as 
Librarian  of  Congress. 
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Don.  Jasces  Willxahs,  Columbus,  0.  —  His  report  as  Auditor  of  StAtCi 

for  l**76. 
Thomas  S,  KrRKBiiii>E,  M-D.,  Phnadclphia,  Pa.  —  His  report  of  1876, 

aj»  SuptfrintenUctit  of  the  Peuu^jlvaum  IIospita.1  for  the  Insane. 
Hod.  Robert  S.  Halk,  Eli7.Hb<?thtown»  N.  Y. —  His  account  of  Tboma* 

Hale,  the  Glover,  of  Newbury,  Ma>is.,  1635,  and  his  deac^udauts. 
Alfrku  £.  WmTTAiTER,  San  Franciaco,  CaL  —  His  report  for  1876,  at 

Librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
Hon.  HmAif   A.    Buk>i>,   Fitchbur^,  —  His  Inaugural  Address,  Jan.  S, 

1876^  as  Mayor  of  Fitchburg,  with  the  other  City  Documents  of  1876. 
Mr.  AhB.  8    Gatschbt,  New  Yorlc,  — His  Analytical  Report  upon  the 

Indlaii  Dialects  spoken  in  Southern  California,  Nevada,  etc. 
Fraxkun  B,  DKxncR,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  —His  Sketch  of  the  Ufc 

and  writings  of  John  Davenport. 
Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —His  translation  from  the 

French  of  an   interesting    paper  on  a  buried  town  in    the  Greek 

Archipehigo. 
Bev,  Wa<.    Stkvexs  Perry,  D.D.,  Davenport,  Iowa. —His  Letter  to 

the  Members  of  Cathedral  Congregation;  his  Sunday  School  Experi- 
ment ;  one  book ;  six  pamphlets ;  and  the  Iowa  Churchman  as  issued. 
Rer.  Luciuft  R.  Paige,  D*D..  Cambridge.  —His  History  of  Cambridge 

fhjm  HJ30  to  1877. 
Bon-  Ji^JUS  Rockwell,  Lenox.  —  His  Centennial  Address  at  Lenox, 

July  4,  ]876. 
Hon.  Edward  L,  Davis,  Worcester.  —  Fifteen  books ;  ten  pamphlets ; 

and  one  map. 
Henry  Wheatland,  M.D.,  Salem. -The  Life  of  Timothy  PickerhEig, 

four  vols.,  8vo. 
Hon.    Stephex    Sausburt,     Worcester.  —  Sanuderson's     History    of 

Cbarivstowii,  N.  U.;  seventeen  pamphlets;  one  photograph ;  and  six 

filed  of  newspapers. 
J.  W,  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —Two  pamphlets;  and  various  South- 
western newspapers. 

Rut.    George    8.    Paike,    Worcester.  —  A    collectioo    of  Worcester 

{programmes* 
Joel  MuitssLL,  Esq-,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Forty-eight  pamphlets. 
Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Amherst.  —  Sixty-six  College  pamphlets, 
Hon*  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester.  —  Twelve  volumes  relating  to  Spanish 

America,  for  the  Davla  Alcove;   and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

pamphlets. 
Stephen  Saiosbuby,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  book;  three  hundred 

and  three  pampbieUi  chart  of  the  Metric  System;   and  a  parcel  of 

Flay  btlU. 
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Joseph    Sargent,     M*D.,     Worcester.  —  Six    Worcester    Directories, 

James  H.  Salisruby,  M.D.,  ClevelitrnJ,  O.  —  An  Histodcal  Atlas  of 
Cortlaod  County,  N.  Y.,  1876;  an  Atlas  of  Oliio,  1868;  and  om 
pb  olograph. 

Hon,  E.  B.  Stoudakd,  Worcester,  —  Eleven  volumes  of  early  date. 

Hod.  P,  Emoby  Alprici^  Worcester.  ^  F(rteea  Cburcb  ManuaJiS,  part 
of  a  collection  made  by  him* 

Wn.LiAM  S,  Bautok,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Three  books;  and  eighty- 
seven  pamphleta. 

Col.  T.  W.  HiOGiNSON,  Newport,  R.  I-  — Three  historical  pamphlets. 

W.  A.  WniTKHKAiN  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J.  —  Maloney's  Historical  Sketch 
of  Key  Wcyt,  Florida,  containing  two  views  of  the  town  as  sketched 
by  Mr  Whitehead  in  1838. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  0.  —  Bibliothecft  Americana,    1876; 

and  three  pamphlets. 
Charles  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Report  of  the  Seventh  Meeting  of 

the  National  Conference  of  Unltariim  and  other  Christian  Churches. 
Jame8  Lenox,  Enq.,  New  York.  —  Th^venol*8  Voyages,  two  vols.,  fol., 
Paris,  16ti6;  and  two  volumes  sappleraentary  to  DeBry,  folio,  Amster- 
dam, 1598  and  1G09. 

Hon,  lloR.iCK  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Eleven  books;  forty-sbc 
pauiphiets;  two  cartoons;  pbotograpb  of  an  Indian  Chief;  and 
two  boxes  and  two  bags  of  Indian  relics,  incinding  pestles,  arrow- 
heads, etc. 

Dr.  J,  R.  Farqlharson,  Davenport,  Iowa. —Three  photograpldc  and 

three  lithographic  views  of  the  Tablets  found  near  Davenport  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Gass,  with  an  account  of  the  same. 
Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester,  —  Four  books;  flfty-seven  pamphlets: 

eleven  lithographs ;  one  map;   and  various  manuscript  letters. 
Samuel   Smith,   Esq.,  City  Clerk,   Worcester. —A  list  of  Worcester 

Voters  in  1870. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Rogehs  &  Co*,  Worcester.  —  Five  pamphlets  relating  to 

the  coal  trade, 
Mrs.   Hexhy  p.  Sturgis,  Boston.  —  Seventeen  pamphlets  and  a  large 

collection   of   broadsides,   circulars  and  cards   from   the  Centennial 

Exposition  J   four  pamphlels  relating  to  China;   news  articles  fh>m 

Washington  papers ;  and  one  map. 

Miss  C*  B.  Aldrich,  Worcester.  —The  New  England  Jonrnal  of  Edo- 
eation  for  187fi. 

Gkorge  T.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Nashua,  N*  IL  — :^eport  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Tax  Com  mlBS  loners,  June,  1876. 
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Ber.  S.  G.  BucKiXGHAitfi  SprlDgfleld.  —  A  Menioir  of  Senator  Bucking- 
ham;  and  Manual  of  the  South  Church,  Spriugfleltl,  Mass« 

Mr  E.  H.  Kkowi,ton, Worcester-— One  book;  and  forly-oight  paiiiphlets. 

F.  W.  SocTWWicK,  Esq,,  Worcester. — A  specimen  of  Continental 
currency, 

Mrs.  8*  F-  Hatf.n%  Worcester.  -—  The  Religious  Magazine,  six 
Tolomes;  and  Unitarian  Review,  four  volumes^  1868-76. 

Mrs.  George  S,  Blake,  London,  G.  B,  —  A  fine  photograph  of  Com- 
modore Blake.  > 

SxHrcL  L.  BoARDHASr,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Me.  —  The  Maine  Genealogist 
and  Bfotfraplier,  in  continnaiion ;  and  two  pamphlets. 

J.  H.  Stickxey,  Esq,,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  An  engraved  view  of  West 
BrookOeld,  Mass. 

P,  F.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Twentj*two  volumes  of  Massachu- 
setts State  Documents,  1865-7e, 

Misa  Mart  C.  Gay,  Suffield,  Conn.  —  The  Connecticut  Couraut  for 
1876.  in  contlnuatlou. 

Mr.  LtrrtiBfi  D.  Godpard,  Worcester.  —  A  Fac-Simile  of  the  South 
Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

FsAMCis  H.  I^j^coLX,  E?*q.,  Boston,  —  Six  Harvard  College  pamphlets. 

Caleb  B.  Metcai.f,  Esq,,  Worcester-  —Three  books;  eighty- four  pam- 
phlets ;  and  eleven  maps. 

Josi^H  Draper,  M.D.,  B rat tlebo rough,  Vt,  —  One  book;  and  twenty 
pampbtets. 

Mrs.  Ann  P,  Olivtr,  Worcester.  —  Genealogy  of  the  Oliver  Family. 

Bcv.  Cbarlej*  H.  Brigham,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  —  Report  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Board  of  Health,  for  1876. 

Mr.  Nelson  B.  Scon,  Worcester,  —  Two  Masonic  Poems, 

K,  F,  DuicicN.  Esq.,  Bangor*  .Me,  —  Doings  of  the  General  Conference  of 
lfainc»  and  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  1B7B. 

Bev*  George  Allen,  Worcester,  —  A  maniiscrlpt  list  of  persons  and 
property  In  Worcester  and  Ward,  in  1798,  copied  from  the  assessors* 
records  for  Mr.  Allen;  Tanner's  large  map  of  Europe  in  1848  j  twelve 
psmphlets;  and  one  proclamation. 

I>r.  TuoMAS  Uewsos  Bachc,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  One  American  map, 
and  one  chart  formerly  owned  by  Benjamin  F  run  kiln. 

SayrKL  E,  Staple*?,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Six  pamphlets ;  one  engraved 
bead ;  and  one  maouscript. 

Bev.  Charles  M.  Lamson,  Worcester.  —  Volume  one  of  *'The  Hive,'' 
published  at  Northampton  in  1804-5. 

SDWaro  Wmttts,  Esq.,  Whitinsvllle.  —  Clark*s  Historical  Discourse  on 
the  Congregational  Church,  at  WhltinsvUle. 
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Messrs.  Putnam  &  Davis,  Worcester.  —  The  Official  Catalogae  of  the 

U.  S.  International  Exhibition,  revised  Edition. 
R.  C.  INORAHAM,  Esq.,  New  Bedford.  —  Eighteen  boand  volnmes  and 

fourteen  pamphlets  relating  to  New  Bedford. 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Canfield,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet ;  and  one  map. 
Elbridge  H.  6os8,  Esq.,  Melrose.  —  Melrose  Town  Reports,  1877. 
Hamilton  B.  Staples,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — A  framed  photograph  of  the 

fkmons  Fran9ois  Vase  at  Florence. 
Mr.  Jambs  L.  Burbank,  Worcester.  —  The  mannscript  sabscription  list 

to  the  Worcester  Mechanics  Association  Ball,  September  30,  1848. 
Mrs.    S.  V.    Stone,    Worcester.  —  A    grapeshot    nsed    daring    the 

Rebellion. 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Brtoen.  Worcester.  —  An  Indian  arrow-head. 
Messrs.  Elkinoton   &   Co.,  London,    6.  B.  —  Sala's  <' Elkingtons  and 

Electro,"  an  Essay  descriptivo  of  their  manafeictories  and  show-rooms. 
Mr.  jABfEs  J.  Russ,  Snpt.,  Worcester.  —  Catalogae  of  the  Worcester 

Moulding  Works. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Gould,  Manchester,  N.  H.  —  Two  Manchester  City  Reports. 

W.  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Chicago,  HI.  —  Mattock*M  Address  before  the  Ver- 
mont Association  of  Chicago,  Janaary  17,  1877. 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Dodge,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 

Messrs.  Glendenning,  Davis  &  Co.,  New  York.  —  "  American  Gold, 
1862-1877.'* 

General  William  S.  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  Four  letters  in  1833,  to 
Gov.  Leyi  Lincoln,  on  a  plan  for  an  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
Arom  S.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Newton,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 

John  Jordan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —Four  Yolames  relating  tp 
the  Moravians ;   and  Rondthaler's  Life  of  Heckewelder. 

E.  W.  Vaill,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  lUnstrated  Catalogae  of  Folding 
Chairs. 

Edward  E.  Sprague,  Esq.,  New  York.  — A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Rev. 
William  Buell  Sprague,  D.D. 

Messrs.  Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.,  Gardner.  —  Their  Illastrated  Cata- 
logae of  Chairs  and  Furniture. 

Edwin  O.  Childs,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Newton.  —  The  Newton  Centennial 
Memorial. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Bowen,  Cambridge.  —  Carrier's  Address  of  the  Charles- 
ton Courier,  January  1,  1825. 

Messrs.  Tyler  &  Seagrave,  Worcester.  —  A  printer's  stand,  two  com- 
posing sticks,  two  cases  and  one  chase,  all  formerly  belonging  to  the 
printing  office  of  Isaiah  Thomas.    . 
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Tire  Campbrll  Press  Company,  New  York.  —  A  slate  imposing:  stone 
from  the  printing  office  of  Isaiah  Thomas ;  fonr  chases,  and  the  type 
used  in  reprodncing  the  Massachusetts  Spy  which  contained  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Tbe  Smithsonian  Institution.  —  The  Contributions  to  Knowledge, 
Vols.  XX.  and  XXI. ;  tbe  Annaai  Report  for  1875;  and  ''The  Empire 
of  Brazil  at  the  Uniyersal  Exhibition  of  1876,  in  Philadelphia." 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Memoirs,  Vol.  XII. ; 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  Second  Series,  foar  volumes;  Tharston's 
Pittsburg ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  William  Penn ;  and  two  pamphlets. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society.  —  Nine  of  their  own  publications ; 
and  five  numbers  of  our  Proceedings. 

The  Canadian  Institute.  —  The  Canadian  Journal  for  January,  1877. 

The  New  England  Historic- Genealogical  Society.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, January  3,  1877 ;  and  their  Register,  as  issued. 

The  Albany  Institute.  —  Their  Transactions,  Vol.  VII. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 

vn.,  No.  1. 
The  Royal  Geographical    Society,  London.  —  Their  Proceedings, 

Vol.  XX.,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Montana.  —  Their  Contributions,  Vol.  I., 
1876. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Collections,  Vols. 
II.  and  III.,  Fifth  Series;  and  Proceedings  at  the  October  Meeting, 
1876. 

The  New  Haven  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Papers,  Vol.  II. 
The  Vermont  Historical  Society.  —  The  Annual  Address,  October 

17,  1876,  by  Hon.  Edward  A.  Sowles;  and  Records  of  the  Governor 

and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
The  Essex  Instttute.  —  Their  Collections,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  4 ;  Bulletin, 

Vol.  VIII.,  Nos.  8  to  8  inclusive;  and  the  By-Laws  adopted  March, 

1876. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, Parts  II.  and  III.,  for  1876. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Nos.  96 
and  98. 

La  Soci^£  FRAN9AISE  D*Arch£ologie. —Volumes  41  and  42  of  their 
Publications. 

La  SociftT^  DES  Antiquaires  de  France.  —  Their  Memoirs,  Vol.  86. 

La  Soci£t£  DES  £tudes  Historiques.  —  Their  Journal  for  March  and 
April,  1876. 

The  Cobden  Club,  London.  —  An  "  Essay  on  New  South  Wales,"  and 
'*  Russia,  Turkey  and  England." 
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Thk  New  Jehsey  Historical  Society. —  Tlieir  Proceedings,  Vol.  tX., 

No.  4,  Second  Scries. 
The  American  Geoorapiiical  Sc>ciety.  —  Tlieir  Joiiriial,  VoXs.  IL  to 

VI.  Inclusive;  DDtl  BulktiD,  Kos.  !»  2  and  3  of  llie  session  of  1870-77- 

The  Distorical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  —  Thefr  Twenty-third  An- 
nual Report ;   ^ind  Butler's  Pre- Historic  Wisconsin,  illustrated. 

TiiE  MiNXK-soTA  Historical  Society, —Their  Anunal  Report  for  the 
year  1676;  and  two  paraplilets. 

The  Nkw  England  Society  of  Oranok,  New  Jersey. —Tbeir  Con- 
stitntlon  and  By-Laws,  December,  iftTfi. 

The  State  Arch.edlooical  Association  of  Indiana.  —  Minutes  of 
tiic  Indiana  State  Arclueoioglcal  Convention,  heid  at  Indianapolbi 
Septeniljer  29  and  30,  1876. 

The  Worcester  Society  op  Antiquity.  —  Their  Proceedings,  No.  1. 

The  Massachusetts  Hohticultdrai.  Society.  —  Their  Transactions 
for  the  year  1876,  Part  I. ;  and  their  Schedule  of  Prites  for  1877. 

VKHEIKS    Ft'R    KUNST  UND    AltERTHUT^I  in    UlM    UND    ODERJSCHWA.BEN. 

—  Their  Journal,  Nos.  9,  11  ami  12  in  187G,  and  No.  1  in  1877. 

The    American    Baptist    Mission aky    Union. — Their  Magazine,   as 

issued. 
The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  AssociATioWt — Their  reports, 

April,  1876;  and  twenty-two  files  of  Newspapers. 
The  HmiANE   Society  of  the  Co.mmonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

—  Its  Hi.story  from  178B  to  ItiTG. 

The  General  Association  of  the  Congreqatiokal  Citurches  of 
Massachusetts.  —  Minntes  of  their  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

The    Committee    on    the    National    Centennial   Commemoration, 

Philadelphia.  —  Proceedings  on  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Introduction   and  adoption   of  the   ^*  Resolutions    Respecting   Inde- 
pendency." 
The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

—  Their  Proceeding:!  of  September  and  December,  187G. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  —  The  Forty- fifth  Annual 

Report, 
TttK  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  Cmr 

OF  New  York.  —  Forty-seven  of  their  Annual  Reports,  1814-77* 
The    LmnAUY  Company  of   Piuladelphja.  —  Their  list  of  additions 

from  July  1,  1876,  to  January  1,  1877. 
T«E  Young  Men's  Association  of  Bdefalo.  —Their  Fortieth  Annual 

Report. 
The  Boston  Public  Library.  —The  Bulletin,  as  Issued. 


Tbm  Statk   LifiRAiir  OF    Massachusetts.  —  The  Librarian's  Repurt, 

September  30,  ldT6. 
Tiui  Provii>exce  Athknxum,  —  The  Forty-first  Aniiitnl  Report. 
Tint  MicitcAXTiLe  LiBRAnY  AssocrATioN  ov  New  York.  ^  A  CaUilogae 

of  English  Prose  Fiction  in  the  Library,  July,  1876. 

Tub  Sahst  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association,  —  The  Thirty- 
first  Anijual  Report* 

Thk  Ohio  State  Libraht.  —  Ten  volumes  of  Ohio  State  Documents. 
Tbk  Astor  Library.  —The  TwcDty-cighth  Annual  Report. 
Thk  EROKsax  Library.  —  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Annual  Reports. 
The  Mercantile  Library  Company  of  PniLADELPHiA.  ^- Their  Fifty- 
thlra  and  Fifty- fourth  Annual  Reports. 

The  Manchester  Pubuc  Free  Libraries. —Their  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Report. 

The  New  Bedtokd  Free  Pubuc  Librakt.  — The  Twenty-flfth  An- 
nual Report. 

The  Library  of  Congress.  —The  Catalogue  of  Books  added,  1873-75. 

The  Free  Pcblic  Libraby  of  Worcester.  —  Forty-six  flies  of  news- 
papers. 

Tips  CiTizEya  Exchange,  Worcester,  —  Ten  files  of  newspapers. 

The  City  National  Bank.  —  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Boston 
Dafly  Advertiser,  in  continuation. 

Talk  College,  --  The  Annual  Catalogne,  187G-77. 

Ambkrst  Collbob.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue,  1876-77. 

The  UxTTEiy  States  Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  A.  — The  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers^  1876,  three  volumea;  and  Ludlow's  Report  of 
a  Reconnoissance  firom  Carroll,  Montana,  to  YcUowstone  National 
Park. 

The  Unttsd  States  Department  or  State,  —  Papers  relating  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1B76. 

The  tTNTTBD  States  Treasury  Department.  —  The  Finance  Report, 
1876;  and  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  LIfe-Sflving  Service,  1870. 

Thk  Unitsii  States  Bureau  of  Education. — The  Report  for  tliu 
year  1875;  and  the  Special  Report  on  the  History,  Condition,  and 
Management  of  the  Public  XJbraries  of  the  United  States,  Farts  1 
and  2. 

The  MASSACTHtTfiSTTS  BtmEAU  OF  Statistics  of  Labor.  —  The  Census 
of  Massachusetts,  1875,  Vol.  I. 

The  State  of  MASSACHtrsETTS.  —Eight  State  Documents,  1671-76. 

The  State  of  New  HA.MP8eiRE.  The  Laws  of  the  State,  passed  June 
SesaloD,  1876. 
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Thb  Crrr  of  Bostok.  —  Four  volames  of  City  DocameDto,  1876. 
Thb  Editors  of  tub  Ambrican  Journal  of  Numismatics.  —  Their 

Jounial,  as  issaed. 
Thb  Propribtor  of  thb  Shob  akd  Lbathbr  Rbporter.  —  His  paper 

Arom  1875  to  the  present;  and  the  Reporter  Almanac  and  Year  Book. 
Thb  Propribtor  of  the  Book  Exchangb  Monthly.  —  His  Monthly,  as 

issued. 
Thb   Proprietors   of   thb   Musical    Review.  —  Their   Review,   as 

Issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education.  —  Their 

Journal,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Medical  Eclectic. — His  Journal,  as  issued. 
The  Propriktors  of  thb  Nation.  —Their  paper,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 
The  I'ropribtors  of  the  Fitchburg   Sentinel.  —  Their  paper,  as 

issued. 
The  Propribtor  of  Turner's  Public  Spirit.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Spy.— 

Their  papers,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcbstbr  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazbttb. 

—  Their  papers,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Press.  —  His  paper,  as 

issued. 


Kxtamxtx*s  »rport 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiqaariao  Society  sobmlts  the  fol- 
lowing aemi-mniinal  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  April  20th,  1877. 

The  L&Mrarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  18, 1876,  was  $31,551.24 
BecelTed  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .     1,058.71 

982,609.95 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  since,   1,138.76 

Present  amount  of  the  Fond, $31,471.19 

The  Collection  and  Beseareh  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was  $16,524.57 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  •   .        590. 19 

$17,114.76 
Paid  for  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  and  for 

sondry  small  items, 469.91 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $16,644.85 

The  Bookbinding  Fundy  Oct,  IS,  lS7e,  wtLa $8,846.15 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .        282.30 

8,628.45 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  salary  of  the 

Assistant  Librarian, 690.60 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 7,937.85 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was 8,393.89 

Received   for  dividends  and    interest  since,  248.00 

Received  flrom  sale  of  publications, 143.83 

8,786.72 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  reports,  &c.,  •         462.25 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 8,323.47 
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The  SalMury  Building  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was  .  .  $13,464.14 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .   .  433.08 

13,897.22 
Paid  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer, 277.50 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 18,619.72 

The  iBoae  Daxfi$  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was $1,124.97 

Received  for  dividends  and  Interest  since, .  •  83.15 

1,158.12 
Paid  for  books, 18.85 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,139.27 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was  .   .   .       1,308.67 
Received  for  interest  since, 56.67 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,365.34 


Total  of  the  seven  Funds, .  .   ,  •  $80,501.69 

There  is  a  balance  fh>m  the  gift  of  ^on,  B.  F. 
Thomas,  for  the  purchase  of  local  his- 
tories,  of 26.55 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  $858.24 


Inv^stmbnts. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $14,300.00 

Railroad  Stock, 5,300.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 11,200.00 

County  Bond, •  •  •  •  500.00 

Cash, 171.19 

81,471.19 


T^e  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock,      $4,900.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,800.00 
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Railroad  Bonds, 9,800.00 

Uoited  Stotes  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 44.86 


16,644.85 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

Cash, 137.86 


7,937.86 


The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in^ 

Railroad  Bonds, 97,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, 200.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 128.47 


8,323.47 


Tlit  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $2,300.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

City  Bonds, 8,500.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 1,870.00 

Cash, 149.72 


13,619.72 


TKt  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 400.00 

City  Bond, 500.00 

United  Stotes  Bond, 50.00 

Cash, 89.27 


1,139.27 
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Tke  Umeoim  Ijt§m3§  Vumd  it  i'tmftd  in — 

BftokStoek, $900.00 

U.  8.  Bond, saOO 

CItj  BoDdf, .       1,000.00 

Omh, 115.S4 


1,365.34 
Total  of  the  seren  Funds, ....  #80,601.69 


Betpectftillj  submitted. 

KATHAHIEL  PAINS,  TVeoncrer. 


WcmctUTKMf  April  28, 1877. 


The  midersifned,  auditors  of  the  American  Antlqoarian  Socle^, 
herebj  eertuy  that  we  hare  this  day  examined  the  abore  acoonnt  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  InTestments  are 
as  stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 
EBBNEZEB  TORREY. 


WOBOSSTBR,  April  24,  1877. 


THE  COPPER  AGE  IN  WISCONSIN. 


BT  JAMI8  DAYIB  BUTLXB,  LL.  Dn  M ADISOIT,  WIS, 


This  paper  was  read  to  the  Society  by  Col.  Albert  H.  Hoyt, 
and  was  received  with  much  interest.  Dr.  Butler  gives  a 
lively  and  copious  sketch  of  the  harvest  of  copper  that  has 
been  raised  in  the  Nortli-western  States  in  the  last  ten  years 
and  has  added  important  inferences  and  inquiries,  with  the 
humorous,  learned  and  familiar  illustrations,  with  wliich  he 
is  accustomed  to  enliven  his  writings.  A  regard  to  the 
proper  size  of  this  publication,  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Butler 
has  presented  the  same  subject  more  Eully  in  the  excellent 
Collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  distinguished  officer,  where  it  is  within 
reach  of  those  wlio  wish  to  know  more  of  it,  have  led 
to  the  opinion  that  a  faithful  abstract  will  be  sufficient 
for  these  pages. 

Dr.  Butler  says  he  offers  this  paper  on  those  unex- 
pected and  suggestive  discoveries  as  his  mite,  that  he 
is  glad  at  last  to  throw  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been 
enrolled  as  a  member.  In  March,  1867,  Col.  Whittlesey  of 
Ohio,  a  member  of  this  society,  described  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  ten  copper  weapons ;  one  found 
near  Cincinnati,  five  in  Canada,  and  four  in  Wisconsin  or 
near  Lake  Superior ;  and  he  added,  "Besides  those  now 
referred  to,  I  know  of  no  copper  Spears  or  Arrow-heads 
that  can  be  considered  ancient."  In  1870,  Dr.  Rau 
numbered  only  seven  copper  instruments  in  the  Smithsonian 
Museum,  viz:  one  axe,  one  knife,  three  spear-heads,  and 
two    rods.      The    copper   instruments    figured    by    Squier 
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and  Davis  were  only  sixteen.  In  1872  Sir  John  Lnb- 
bock  declared  the  thirty  celts  (axes  and  hatchets)  in  the 
Dublin  Roval  Academy,  to  be  "  almost  the  only  antique 
implements  of  any  kind  mannfactnred  of  unalloyed  copper," 
and  he  held  that  the  transition  period  between  the  ages  of 
stone  and  of  bronze,  though  most  interesting,  '*  was  scarcely 
traceable  in  Europe.''  One  single  relic  of  ancient  copper 
was  all  that  was  seen  in  our  Antiquarian  Hall. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  year  1S75,  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  possessed  no  more  than  a  dozen  "  Coppers,''  after 
standing  in  the  State  Capitol  and  inviting  contributions  of 
historical  curiosities  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Its 
present  store  of  164  copper  implements  is  believed  to  be 
several  fold  larger  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and  there 
is  nearly  an  equal  numl>er  known  to  be  in  public  and 
private  cabinets.  At  the  •*  Centennial '^  the  Smithsonian 
exliibited  17  copper  tools,  and  Michigan  nineteen.  The 
Wisconsin  treasure-trove  was,  in  large  part,  sought  out  and 
brought  together  by  a  single  curiosity  hunter,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Perkins,  of  Burlington,  Riiciue  Co.,  Wis.  For  seven  years 
he  was  striving  to  gather  the  products  of  the  stone  age,  and 
had  not  fallen  in  with  nor  heard  of  articles  of  copper.  On 
November  28, 1871,  the  finding  of  a  large  copper  spear-head 
gave  a  new  direction  and  stimulus  to  his  researches,  and 
he  gathered  in  four  years,  from  one-sixth  of  the  counties  of 
Wisconsin,  150  tools  of  copper.  He  has  a  few  of  his  more 
remarkable  trophies  in  Europe,  but  the  larger  part  of  them 
have  been  purchased  for  the  Museum  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  This  array  of  copper  has  attracted  to  itself  similar 
relics,  many  of  wliich  were  brought  from  six  counties  in 
Wisconsin,  from  which  Mr.  Perkins  had  gleaned  nothing. 
The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  is  proud  of  its  copper 
store,  yet  its  acquisitions  were  made  at  second  hand.  No 
one  of  its  members,  perhaps,  has  plucked  a  copper  relic  from 
the  earth  with  his  own  hand.  And  there  have  been  few 
excavations  for  finding.     Wisconsin  "coppers"  have  been 
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picked  up  near  the  snrface  of  the  earth,  by  men  employed 
in  hoeing  or  ploughing,  or  digging  for  other  purposes,  when 
they  least  thought  of  such  windfalls.  Ttie  tier  of  counties 
where  findings  have  been  most  abundant  is  termed' by  geolo- 
gists, pre-eminently,  the  Drift  District^  and  abounds  in 
nuggets  of  native  copper,  sometimes  weighing  hundreds  of 
pounds.  A^  the  marble  of  Pentelicus  made  the  Greek 
sculptors,  so  copper  ready  to  their  hands,  may  have  breathed 
into  the  dwellers  beside  it  a  metallurgic  inspiration,  and  they 
may  have  owed  nothing  to  metal  brought  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior. A  large  part  of  the  specimens  has  been  turned  up  near 
water  and  especially  where  lakelets  are  numerous.  This 
may  give  countenance  to  the  prediction  of  Professor  Troyon 
of  Lausanne,  that  submerged  lake  villages  may  be  discovered 
beneath  American  waters. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  boasts  of  the  most  numerous  collection 
outside  of  Wisconsin,  but  it  consists  of  axes  and  hatchets, 
with  a  dozen  awls  and  one  spoon.  In  the  Wisconsin  collec- 
tion there  are  many  varieties  of  copper  handiwork.  There 
are  101  spear-heads  of  diverse  forms  and  adaptations,  3 
arrow-heads,  10  knives,  7  cliisels,  6  axes,  5  hatchets,  2 
adzes  or  gouges,  3  gads  or  clam-openers,  1  pike,  1  dirk  or 
poinard,  11  tapering  piercers,  4  plates,  1  tapering  socket  or 
tube,  and  9  specimens  of  anomalous  or  imperfect  forms. 
The  mere  list,  without  a  detail  of  particular  variations, 
will  indicate  how  a  visit  to  the  Wisconsin  Museum 
would  be  rewarded.  Some  articles  will  attract  the  first 
attention,  as  the  axes  4  and  5  pounds  in  weiglit  and 
fit  to  cut,  unlike  the  copper  axe  weighing  9f  ounces, 
found  in  Georgia,  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones  in 
his  Memoir,  and  many  slight  tools  elsewhere  found, 
which  are  suited  only  for  the  regalia  of  a  Sachem.  The 
infrequency  of  marks  of  use  and  wearing  in  the  implements 
found  is  discussed,  and  Dr.  Butler  thinks  we  must  conclude 
that  they  were  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
adapted.       Most  of    the  Wisconsin    coppers  showed    them- 
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selves,  not  in  bnriHl  mounds  bat  on  Imnting  grounds 
and  battlefields,  where  they  must  have  seen  service  in  the 
chase  or  the  conflict.  They  have  often  been  turned  to 
account  by  their  modern  discoverers,  and  some  of  them  have 
stood  hard  usage  for  a  dozen  years  and  received  the  marks 
that  we  see.  Their  original  owners  must  have  known  their 
value.  It  would  seem  that  enough  manufactured  copper 
has  been  stumbled  upon  rather  than  found  by  search  to 
evince  that  our  North-west  has  had  a  copper  era  and  that 
the  influence  of  that  metal  on  its  history  has  been  under- 
rated. Few  will  now  apply  to  this  section  the  saying  of  Dr. 
Charles  Rau  five  years  ago  that  "copper  cannot  have 
exerted  any  marked  influence  on  the  material  development 
of  the  natives." 

In  original  investigation,  the  Wisconsians  confess  inferi- 
ority to  their  neighbors  in  Iowa.  The  Davenport  Academi- 
cians have  opened  prehistoric  tombs  and  beheld  the  copper 
utensils  as  they  were  deposited  on  the  corpse  at  the  time  of 
interment.  The  tools  are  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  said  they 
show  no  signs  of  being  used.  Dr.  Butler  protests  against 
receiving  this  fact  as  evidence  that  tools  of  this  class  were 
not  used.  The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  Daven- 
port coppers  is,  that  eight  of  the  axes  had  been  wrapped  in 
cloth,  when  they  were  laid  in  the  earth.  The  vegetable 
fibres  have  indeed  disappeared,  but  their  forms  are  exactly 
imitated  and  their  place  taken  by  fibrous  crystals  of 
copper.  Previous  findings  of  such  cloth  have  been  regarded 
as  counterfeits  or  mistakes.  And  it  is  more  astonishing  that 
among  these  imperfect  tools,  the  Davenport  scientists  show 
crania  trepanned  as  skilfully  as  could  be  done  by  a  modern 
surgeon,  and  other  healing  of  bones  under  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

Most  of  these  antique  coppers  were  doubtless  fashioned 
into  shape  by  hammering  while  they  were  heated  or  cold.  A 
select  few,  which  Mr.  Perkins  carried  abroad,  and  two  in 
the  Wisconsin  collection,  have  the  appearance  of  castings. 
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The  two  article©  here  are  a  pike  or  dirk  and  a  chieel. 
Praelicai  foimders  have  decided  that  they  must  have  been 
smelted  in  sand  moulds.  The  use  of  fire  in  separating  gtone 
from  veins  of  copper  must  have  given  a  knowledge  of  melt- 
ing and  casting.  The  great  desideratum  fur  students  of  our 
cop|>er  age  is  to  ascertain  where  is  the  cupper  which  once 
filled  the  mining  pits  ne4ir  Lake  Superior.  So  numerous  and 
vast  are  these  chasms,  that  they  remind  Oriental  travellers  of 
the  Quarries  of  Syene  on  the  Nile,  which  have  filled  Egypt 
with  monuments.  Copper  products  are  not  like  iron,  which 
wastes  away  in  rust.  None  of  the  larger  tools  have  lost 
much  by  turning  to  verdigris.  Therefore  the  grand 
deposits,  which  were  spirited  away  from  our  great  copper 
treasury^  must  stilt  exist* 

After  the  communication  of  Dr.  Butler  was  feftd| 
President  Salisbury  remarked  on  its  importance  and  said, 
it  calls  to  mind  the  knowledge  of  our  IndianSj  whiL^h 
our  associate  Col.  T,  Went  worth  Higgiuson  lias  made 
familiar  to  modern  readers  in  his  agreealde  and  instrue- 
tive  compilation  of  importatit  passages  in  the  history 
of  **  American  Explorers,"  in  their  own  quaint  wunls.  It  is 
entitled  **The  Young  Folks'  Book,''  and  it  will  excite  the 
f  resli  interest  of  youth  in  any  reader.  From  it  we  learn  that 
articles  of  copper  were  in  possession  of  the  natives  first 
known  at  Cuttyhunk,  Plymouth,  Hudson  River,  and  else- 
where at  tlic  East.  Thougli  they  were  less  abundant  than 
those  of  the  North-west,  they  carry  with  them  more  evidence 
of  their  origin,  Brercton,  in  hia  iicctuint  of  Cnpt.  Goi^nold's 
viiit  to  Cuttyhunk  in  1602  (American  Explorers,  p.  210), 
Bays  the  Indians  "  had  also  great  store  of  copper,  some  very 
red,  some  of  a  pale  c*>lor,  none  of  them  Init  have  clmine, 
flKrrings  or  collars  of  this  metal.'*  **Thege  collars  tliey  wear 
about  their  bodies  like  bandoliers  (or  beltB).'*  Brereton  also 
mentionti  (Id*  p,  204)  that  "eiglit  Indians  in  a  Bat^ipie 
Shallop,  witij  msL&i  and  sail,  an  iron  grapple  and  a  kettle  of 
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copper,  came  boldly  aboard  us ;  one  of  them  apparelled  with 
waistcoat  and  breeches  of  black  serge,  made  after  our  sea- 
fashion,  hose  and  shoes  on  his  feet,"  and  one  had  a  pair 
of  breeches  of  blue  cloth.  It  seemed  by  some  words  and 
signs  that  tliey  made,  "  that  some  Basques  have  fished  or 
traded  in  this  place."  It  is  well  known  that  the  hardy  Bis- 
cayans  made  early  fishing  expeditions  to  these  waters. 
This  incident  indicates  the  origin  of  the  copper  mentioned 
here  and  that  which  was  seen  at  Plymouth,  Hudson  River 
and  elsewhere,  more  satisfactorily  than  the  gestures  of  the 
Indian  (Id.  p.  211),  "  who  made  a  hole  with  his  finger  in  the 
ground,  and  withal  pointed  to  the  main  from  whence  they 
came."  Archer,  in  his  account  of  Gosnold's  expedition 
(M.  II.  S.  Col.,  3  ser.,  vol.  8,  p.  75),  describing  a  visit  of  a 
party  of  Indians,  says,  "  one  had  hanging  about  his  neck 
a  plate  of  rich  copper,  in  length  a  foot  and  in  breadth  half 
a  foot,  for  a  breast-plate ;  the  ears  of  all  had  pendants  of 
copper."  This  copper  shield  and  the  copper  belts  and 
chains  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  our  conjec- 
tures to  the  Northmen  to  account  for  the  copper  armour  of 
the  skeleton  that  was  disinterred  at  Fall  River  in  April, 
1831. 

The  single  copper  specimen  seen  by  Dr.  Butler  in  the  Hall 
of  this  Society  is  not  without  value,  intrinsically  and  rela*- 
tively.  It  is  not  without  companions  of  its  own  kind,  though 
this  society,  under  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  has  never 
been  able  to  undertake  to  make  such  collections  of  material 
relics  of  aboriginal  history  as  are  now  provided  in  great  abun- 
dance and  with  the  best  arrangements  by  the  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  Societies,  and  other  well  known  institutions.  The  speci- 
men is  a  plumb  or  sinker,  formed  by  hammering  lamina  of 
crude  copper  with  slight  veins  of  silver.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
ancient  American  copper,  and  a  fair  example  of  that  unskil- 
ful work.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  it  was  found  near  a  skeleton  in  a  mound 
in  that  city,  in  June,  1819.     With  it  there  were  small  pieces 
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of  wrought  silver  and  copper  and  of  leather,  which  were 
undoubtedly  part«  of  the  scabbard  and  dress  of  a  modern 
soldier.  This  copper  is  worth  something  for  teaching  that 
graves  with  some  ancient  contents  may  not  be  prehistoric. 
This  society  has  also  copper  rings  made  by  liammer,  found 
on  the  arm  of  a  female  skeleton  in  a  mound,  in  Athens  Co., 
Ohio,  also  presented  by  Dr.  Hildreth.  And  without  men- 
tioning less  conspicuous  objects,  there  are  copper  beads, 
found,  in  considerable  quantity,  with  a  human  skeleton,  in  a 
garden  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1814,  and  presented  by 
Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  to  whom  this 
Society  was  greatly  indebted  in  one  of  its  most  valuable 
publications. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  Rau,  that  "  Copper  cannot 
have  exerted  any  marked  influence  on  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  natives"  is  strongly  supported.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  that  the  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin could  have  lived  among  and  handled  the  abundance  of 
copper  that  surrounded  them,  without  acquiring  progressive 
skill  in  its  manufacture  and  its  adaptation  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  ;  that  they  gained  from  it  little  or  no  superiority 
to  other  Indians  destitute  of  this  metal,  and  that  they  could 
make  so  many  tools  in  clumsy  forms  with  a  general  similar- 
ity, with  no  gain  of  beauty  or  utility.  In  dislodging  copper 
from  rocks  by  lire,  the  process  of  melting  must  have  been 
seen,  but  Dr.  Butler  describes  but  two  undoubted  castings. 
All  tliat  have  been  found  are  few  and  separate  in  situation, 
indicating  a  want  of  system  and  persistence  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  specimens,  that  are  discovered  may  be  the 
casual  work  of  the  early  devoted  missionaries,  or  some 
otlicr  European  visitors,  who,  though  they  were  not 
mechanics,  were  willing  to  display  so  much  of  their  skill  to 
the  natives. 


THE   DATEKPORT  TABLETS. 


WTMsI,  TAMqVUMMatm,  S*  P^  t^ATVtrOWn,  IOWA. 


The  paper  of  our  associate,  Dr,  Farqnharson,  on  the  remark- 
able iDseribed  stone  tablets  recently  found  near  Davenport, 
Iowa,  was  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  meeting, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  cannot  he  presented 
in  full,  with  tlie  illustrations.  As,  liowever,  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  is 
printed  as  a  pamphlet,  it  is  necessary  to  make  snch  selection 
and  arrangement  of  mftterials  as  will  not  greatly  exceed  the 
customary  limits*  Since  Dr-  Farquharson's  communication 
was  presented,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  tablets 
from  the  finder,  Rev.  J.  Gass,  with  a  description  and  coni- 
raents  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  and  photographs  of  tlie  inscrip- 
tions, has  been  published  by  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
Sciences;  forming  an  interesting  sequel  to  an  able  article  on 
the  Monnd-BuiMers,  and  recent  arcJj geological  discoveries  at 
Davenport,  l>y  the  samo  author,  in  vol.  L  of  the  publicaticms 
of  that  enterprising  institution,  it,  therefore,  proves  to  be 
of  less  consequence  that  tlie  consideration  of  another  subject, 
regarded  as  of  principal  importance,  has  unexpectedly 
claimed  so  much  space  im  to  leave  room  for  no  more  than  a 
bnef  aliatract  of  his  valuable  memoir. 

Dr.  Farquharson  descril>es  t!ie  archieological  weallli  of 
the  group  of  mounds  near  Davenport,  as  somewhat  astonish- 
ing, as  compared  with  the  results  of  explorations  elsewhere. 
This  may  be  dne^  he  thinks,  to  their  position  opposite  the 
moutli  of  Rock  River,  up  whose  valley,  marked,  at  ahnost 
every  step,  with  evidences  of  former  large  population,  is  a 
water-path  almost  unhroken  to  the  copper  regions  of  Lake 
Superior,  Tlie  copper  axes — many  of  them  wrapped  in  that 
rare  fabric  *'  Mound* Builders'  cloth," — and  other  implements 
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and  ornaments  of  copper,  are  particularly  abandant.  The 
catalogae  of  articles  taken  from  that  group  of  mounds 
includes  specimens  of  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  mound- 
builders,  as  far  as  jet  known  to  as. 

Tliese  mounds  had  been  repeatedly  opened  in  a  super- 
ficial manner.  They  were  more  thorouglily  explored  in 
1874:,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gtiss,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy. 

Dr.  Farquharson  remarks  that  among  the  material  relics 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  modem  Indians  (conventionally 
termed  ^'  Mound-Builders  "),  there  have  been  no  inscriptions 
of  undoubted  authenticity;  and  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  the  claims  that  have  heretofore 
been  made,  and  the  longing  desire  of  American  archaeolo- 
gists to  leave  the  darker  regions  of  material  archsBology  and 
enter  on  the  lighter  realms  of  history.  He  says  it  has  been 
objected  that  tlie  Davenport  Tablets  come  too  apropos,  as  if 
to  meet  this  desire;  bat,  if  genuine,  they  will  not  long 
remain  without  fellows. 

In  this  connection  he  mentions  a  statement  received  from 
Dr.  E.  Sterling,  of  Cleveland,  Oliio,  that  the  Mormons  were 
great  openers  and  searchers  of  mounds;  that  in  1843  one 
Robert  Wiley,  an  associate  of  the  Prophet  Joe  Smith,  took 
from  the  centre  of  a  mound,  at  KJnderhook,  Pike  County? 
Illinois,  six  bronze  tablets,  a  portion  of  them  with  inscrip- 
tions, copies  of  some  of  which  he  sends  in  his  letter. 

Dr.  Sterling  calls  his  attention  to  the  general  similarity  in 
style  to  the  Davenport  inscriptions,  and  to  the  absolute 
identity  of  many  of  the  characters ;  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  Mormons  may  have  left  the  Davenport  Tablets 
where  they  were  found.  But  Dr.  Farquharson  suggests  a 
different  explanation  as  possible,  viz :  that  genuine  inscrip- 
tions may  have  been  found  by  the  Mormons,  at  Kiuderhook, 
which  would  not  of  necessity  be  invalidated  by  a  pretended 
translation  of  them  on  the  part  of  their  prophet ;  and  he  has 
written   to  an   intelligent  Mormon  of  Salt  Lake,  a  corres- 
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ponderjt  of  tlie  Davenport  Aendemy  of  Stueiiccs,  for  iiifor- 
matiou  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  antiquity  and 
gcmiiiienesB  of  the  Davenport  Tablets.  '^  Affiicus  Plato^'  he 
adds,  '^  sed  magh  arnica  Veritas ^ 

After  quoting  the  opioious  of  difii^rent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  discovery  of  written  characters  left  by  the 
Mound 'Bnihlcri>,  the  best  anthoritics  being  adverse  to  its 
probability,  he  gives  a  description  of  the  tablets  and  an 
account  of  tlieir  discovery,  taken  chiefly  from  the  paper  of 
the  disctovercr,  Rev.  Mr,  Gass,  and  his  own  coraments,  which 
appear  in  the  second  vohime  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Davenport  Academy. 

In  an  exploration  of  the  mound  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gass,  in  1874, 
layers  of  slielli^  had  been  discovered  in  close  relation  to  de- 
posits which  liad  proved  to  be  various  and  interesting;  and 
when  subsequently  many  shells  were  turned  up  by  the  plough 
on  another  side  of  the  mound  it  was  inferred  that  the  shell 
layers  extended  farther  in  that  direction  than  had  before 
been  supposed.  Learning  last  December  that  a  new  tenant 
wiis  to  take  the  farm  on  the  first  of  March  following,  who 
would  not  allow  excavations,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake 
the  work  in  winter^  with  the  ground  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  and  one-half  feet.  In  this  exjilofHtion  the 
Tablets,  three  in  nnnibcr,  were  found ;  and  Mr.  Gass  declares 
tluit  lie  did  not  leave  the  mound  after  penetrating  through 
the  frost  until  the  tablets  were  discovered,  and  taken  from 
their  resting-place  with  his  own  hands*  Shortly  after, 
several  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  Academy,  visited  the 
excavation,  and  reported  through  the  President  that  from 
the  unbroken  condition  of  the  layers  of  shells,  and  from 
other  evidences  visible,  t!iey  were  of  opinion  that  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  mound  had  taken  place  since  the  formation 
of  these  layers. 

The  material  of  the  tablets  is  a  soft  bituminous  shale, 
such  as  crops  out  in  many  places  in  the  vicinity. 

No.  1  of  the  tablets   is   supposed  to  represent  a   sacri- 
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fieial  or  cremation  scene,  No.  2  a  Ininting  scene,  and  No.  8 
a  calendar.  The  inscription  on  the  supposed  calendar  stone 
consists  of  four  concentric  circles,  with  si^^ns  or  characters 
between  them.  Dr.  Karquharson  saj's  of  it,  "  If  we  con- 
sider this  a  calendar  stone,  and  the  twelve  signs  as  marking 
the  divisions  of  the  year,  then  it  does  not  in  the  lejist  re- 
semble the  Mexican  and  Maya  calendar.  If,  again,  we 
consider  it  as  zodiacal,  tlie  signs  in  the  outer  circle  being 
symbols  of  the  constellations  along  tlje  sun's  patli,  then, 
though  the  signs  are  different,  the  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon zodiac  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  contact  with  one  of  the 
many  nations  or  races  whicli  have  adopted  that  very  ancient 
delineation  of  the  sun's  pathway  through  the  heavens." 

An  examination  of  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  shows  tliat 
tliey  have  not  weathered  mnch.  Indeed,  their  exceedingly 
friable  nature  would  prevent  them  from  bearing  much  ex- 
posure to  weakening  influences.  The  incisions  are  nowhere 
very  deep.  The  letters  or  figures  on  the  sacrificial  or  cre- 
mation 8(!ene  constitute  the  most  interesting  point  for  con- 
sideration. The  letters,  if  letters  they  are,  bear  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  Phoenician  or  old  Hebrew  letters  as  not 
to  escape  the  notice  of  any  one,  however  superficially 
acquainted  with  those  alphabets.  Many  appear  identical,  yet 
the  resemblance  is  accidental  or  fanciful.  Prof.  Whitney,  of 
Yale  College,  pronounces  against  their  likeness  to  any  char- 
acters with  which  he  is  familiar.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Farquharson,  that  while,  in  this  country,  we 
give  no  credit  to  that  absurd  little  specimen  called  "  the 
Grave  Creek  Stone,"  European  savans  persist  in  regarding 
the  marks  upon  it  as  Phoenioian  letters.  Three  of  these 
learned  men,  Messrs.  Oppert,  Schwab,  and  Ring,  have  each 
given  a  translation,  but  with  a  lamentable  ditierence. 

In  the  Davenport  Tablets  there  appear  to  be  74  separate 
letters  or  figures,  deducting  24  repetitions.  Assuming  the 
peculiar  arrangenjent  of  dots  to  represent  numerals,  it 
would   indicate  a  system  of  enumeration  identical  with  that 
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of  the  ancient  MexicHns  mu]  Mnya^,  Of  the  animal  king- 
dom 30  inilividiijils  ru'e  n'|»nAsc'nteil,  viz  :  miiti  8,  bison  4, 
deer  4,  birds  3,  hares  3»  Rcirkj  Mounlairt  j^oat  1,  liehes  1, 
lirairit^  wolf  1,  nondescriJ^t  tmitiinls  3,  Of  the  hitter,  two 
are  Hppurt?ntly  of  the  same  «j[)e<Mes,  and  are  diflerently  con- 
titnicd  by  observers  to  represent  the  she-moose,  tapirs,  or 
mHstodons.  Dr.  Farquliarsou  etitimatos  their  proportions  ae 
not  (ninth  nnlike  tliose  of  an  tdcpliant. 

Wiiile  carefnl  and  conservative  in  his  method  of  consid- 
ering the  qnestions  presented  by  these  tablets,  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Farquliari^on  does  not  express  any  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  claims  to  be  regarded  as  gen  nine  deposits  of 
the  tnonrnt  btiilders.  He  has  perfect  contidenee  in  the  good 
faith  ami  integrity  of  tlie  gentleman  who  conducted  the  ex- 
jdorations  lending  to  their  discovery.  As  very  perfect  pho- 
togra[)hrt,  in  full  size,  as  well  as  smaller  one«,  Irnve  been 
taken  of  tlie  tuldets  and  tlieir  ins<iriptions,  tlioy  may  be 
stndied  under  great  advantages,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before 
their  real  character  and  valne  will  be  ii^certained. 


Note  by  tbe  Pcblisrino  Comxhttbe.  There  are  two  fticts  which 
may  serve  as  ii  basis  for  speculative  diacasslou  on  the  i>robabiUty  of  the 
genuineness  of  aneged  historical  inscHptioos  upon  aborlgltial  iqodu- 
meats  in  tliis  country- 
First,  The  statcioeot  of  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  contemporary 
with  the  Cijmiuerorsj^  aud  the  zealous  friend  of  the  natives  ander  Ms 
spiritual  care,  that  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  had  pro- 
fessional chroniclers  and  hiatoriaus,  who  ICL'pt  a  record  of  all  occur- 
rences, *'AltUou^h  tliey  had  not  a  mode  of  writing  like  ours,  they  had, 
nevertheless,  their  figures  and  characters,  bj  the  aid  of  which  they 
could  understand  all  that  they  wished,  and  they  had  their  large  books, 
composed  with  a  sklU  so  ingenious  and  apt,  that  we  may  say  that  our 
letters  were  of  no  great  use  to  them," 

Second.  The  modern  Inrllatis  of  the  Uniled  States  have  in  many 
instances  employed  signs  of  ideas  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  mem- 
ory of  incidents  and  occurrences. 

The  declaration  of  Las  Casas  li  repeated  by  De  Landa,  bishop  of 
M^ritia,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  system  of  characters  In  the 
nature  of  an  sdphabet,  Humboldt  had  observed  such  characters,  or 
letters,  with  curious  interest;  but  denied  the  existence  of  an  alphabet  in 
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isy  Americmn  langoife.  The  publication  of  De  Landa's  narratire  flnom 
the  manuscript,  and  the  claims  resting  upon  it  of  an  alphabet  key  to 
Central  American  inscriptions,  are  due  to  Brasseur  de  Boorbonrg. 
Hieroglyphic  and  pictorial  records  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  are  by  no  means  rare ;  but  no  authenticated  inscription  of  a  pre- 
historic period,  composed  of  foreign  letters  or  characters,  Is  known 
to  haTC  been  found  on  the  American  Continent. 
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DR.  LE  PLONGEON  IN  YUCATAN. 


The  Discovert  of  a  Status  called  Chao-Mool,  and  the  Oommu- 

MICATIONS  OF  Db.    AUGUSTUS    Le  PLONOEON  OOKGEBNINO 

Explorations  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 


BT  STEPHEN  SAUSBURT,  JR. 


The  most  perfect  remains  of  a  high  degree  of  early  civil- 
ization on  this  continent  are  to  be  found  in  rains  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  America.  Proo&  of  the  extraordinary 
advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  in  archi- 
tecture and  art,  at  an  early  period,  are  not  derived  alone 
or  principally  from  the  accounts  of  Spanish  voyagers  and 
chroniclers,  which  agree  substantially  in  the  statements  of 
their  observations,  but  much  more  from  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  numerous  beautiful  buildings,  constmcted  of  stone, 
many  of  them  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics. 
In  Mexico,  about  which  Spanish  historians  of  the  time  of 
Cortez  and  after,  have  written  with  more  particularity, 
the  vestiges  of  the  civilization  of  the  16th  or  previous 
centuries  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  obliterated  by  the 
more  complete  and  destructive  subjugation  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  by  the  continuoiis  occupa- 
tion of  the  acquired  provinces.  Probably  the  early  con- 
structions of  the  Mexicans  were  not  generally  composed  of 
so  durable  materials  as  those  of  the  neighboring  peninsula. 
Without  dis^nissing  this  ^Kvlnt,  the  fact  remidns  that  Yuca- 
tan, together  with  much  of  the  territory  of  Guatemala, 
Chiapas,  and  Tabasco,  is  strewn  with  ruins  of  a  character 
which  command  :he  adm:rar:v>n  and  challenge  the  investiga- 
tion   of   antiquaries.      Waldeck,   SiephenS|    Cbamay,    and 
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aneuT  de  Bonrboiirg,  have  l»ronght  these  wonders  of  an 
extinct  civilization  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Since 
their  investigations  have  ceased,  and  nntil  recently,  but  little 
has  been  done  in  this  field.  In  1873,  however,  Dr,  Angus- 
tos  Le  Plongeon,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  of  French 
parentage,  together  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ahce  Dixon 
Le  Plongeon,  an  English  lady,  attracted  by  the  wealth  of 
opportunity  offered  to  them  for  arehfeological  study  in 
Tncatan,  visited  that  country,  and  have  been  and  are  still 
actively  engaged  in  exploring  it:s  ruins,  photographing  and 
taking  plans  of  the  buildings,  and  in  making  excavations, 
which  have  resulted  in  securing  to  the  scientific  world,  a 
masterpiece  af  antique  sculpture  differing  essentially  from 
all  specimens  known  to  exist  of  American  aboriginal 
art* 

Dr.  Le  Plongeon  is  an  enthusiast  in  Iiis  chosen  career,  that 
of  an  archaiologist  and  an  explorer.  Without  the  energy  and 
strong  imagination  he  has  displayed,  he  would  not,  alone 
»nd  unaditisted,  have  braved  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a 
prolonged  residence  in  the  wilds,  surrounded  by  perils  from 
eirp4i?ure  to  a  tropic^nl  climate,  and  from  the  dangerous  prox- 
tmtty  of  hostile  savages.  All  that  can  be  learned  of  the 
life  of  this  investigator  is,  that  he  was  educated  at  Paris,  and 
in  184!)  went  to  California  as  an  engineer,  and  there  laid 
out  the  town  of  Marysville,  Then  he  visited  Feru,  and 
ti-avelled  with  Mr.  Squire  and  took  photographs  of  ruins. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1871,  with  three  vahiable  paint- 
ings, which  he  had  procured  in  Peru,  two  of  them  said  to 
be  Murillo's,  and  the  other  the  work  of  Juan  del  Castillo, 
Mnrillo^s  first  master,  A  long  account  of  these  pictures 
appears  in  the  **New  York  Evening  MaiF'  of  March  2, 1871. 
He  took  them  to  England  in  the  same  year,  and  is  said 
ta  baire  sold  them  to  the  British  Museum.  Since  Ida 
re»id<^nee  in  Yucatan,  both  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon 
iiJive  been  engaged  in  archaeological  studies  and  explora- 
tions among  the  ruins  of  Chichen-Itza,  Uxmal,  and  Ait6,  and 
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they  have  bIso  Tidted  other  miiis  in  the  eajstem  put  of 
Yucatan,  together  with  those  of  the  once  f among  islands  of 
Coznmel  and  Hngeree,  mod  have  there  pursued  the  same 
sygtem  of  iDTestigation*  Thej  are  at  present  at  Belize, 
British  Hondoras,  where  this  explorer  ia  awaiUng  a  reply  to 
hia  appeal,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  oar  Minister  at  Mexico 
for  redress  for  the  lose  of  the  statue  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  which  has  been  remored  by  the  government  to 
Mexico,  withont  his  knowledge  or  consent,  to  be  there  placed 
in  the  National  Museum*  The  writer  is  in  poooonrion  of 
many  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon'e  letters  and  comnmnications,  all 
of  them  in  Englisli,  and  rery  interesting  to  antiquarian 
studenta.  It  is  r^retted  that  the  shortness  of  time 
since  receiving  the  more  important  of  these  docnments  will 
prevent  doing  justice  to  the  Tery  elaborate  and  extended 
material  which  is  at  hand ;  but  it  is  with  the  hope  that  inter- 
est and  cooperation  may  be  awakened  in  Dr.  Le  Plongeon 
and  bis  labors,  that  this  crude  and  unsatisfactory  state^ 
ment,  and  imperfect  and  hasty  reference  to  liis  letters,  is 
presented. 

The  conspicuous  results  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon's  active  and 
aneceflsfttl  labors  in  the  archaeological  field,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  controversy,  are  the  wonderful  statue 
which  he  has  disinterred  at  Cliichen-ItjEa,  and  a  series  of 
137  photographic  views  of  Yucatan  ruins,  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphics.  All  of  the  photographs  are  similar  to  those 
which  appear  in  heliotype,  diminished  in  size,  as  iUns- 
trations  of  this  paper.  They  consist  of  portraits  of  Dr.  Le 
Plongeon  and  of  his  wife ;  8  photographs  of  specimen  sculp- 
ture— among  them  pictures  of  men  with  long  beards;  7  pho- 
tographs of  the  ruins  of  Ak^  showing  the  arrangement  of 
so-called  Katuns — the  Maya  method  of  chronology;  12 
photographs  of  Yucatan  Indians ;  60  photographs  of  the 
ruins  of  Uxmal ;  and  48  photographs  of  the  ruins  of 
ChichcnltzHj  including  twelve  views  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery of    a  statue   called    Chac*MooL      These    pictures, 
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and  the  relies  found  in  the  excavation  from  which  the 
f^tutue  was  exhtiraod,  aa  well  as  tlie  discovered  stuttic^ 
are  yalnable  acquisitions^  and  egtablii&h  a  strong  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  scientific  world.  Besides  these  arti- 
c\e&^  the  original  head  and  feet  of  a  female  idol  in  phister, 
from  tlio  Ifihind  of  Mngcres,  have  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Le  Ploogeon,  which  have  not  jet  been  brought  to  public  no- 
lice.  Of  this  antique  figure  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  says,  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer :  '^  Whilst  at  Mugeres  I&land  I  had  the  good 
fortnue  to  find  the  statue  of  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the 
shrine  of  the  Mayn  Venu»,  whose  ruins  stand  at  tJie  south- 
ernuio^  end  of  the  island,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff. 
It  w»8  entire,  bnt  the  men,  not  knowing  how  to  handle  this 
object,  when  first  disinterred  broke  it  to  pieces,  I  was  only 
able  to  save  the  face  and  feet.  They  are  fall  of  interest, 
not  only  artistically  speaking,  but  also  historically,  inasmuch 
fts  they  seem  to  prove  the  ancient  relations  that  existed 
between  the  people  of  Mayapan  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Tlie  teeth,  like  those  of  Chac-Mool, 
are  filed  like  a  saw.  This  was  the  custom  among  per- 
sons of  high  rank  in  Mayapan,  as  it  is  even  to-day  vnth 
some  of  the  African  tribes,  whilst  the  sandals  are  exact 
Tepreaentattons  of  those  found  on  the  feet  of  the  Guanches^ 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  whose  mummies 
are  yet  occat^ionally  met  with  in  the  caves  of  TcnerifFe  and 
the  other  isles  of  the  group.  Tliese  relics,  I  am  certain,  are 
it  of  high  art  to  be  found  on  the  Island  of  Mugeres. 
6ea  is  fast  eating  the  base  of  the  promontory  where 
etands  the  shrine.  Part  of  it  has  already  fallen  into  the 
oea,  and  in  a  few  years  not  a  stone  will  remain  to  indicate 
ibe  place  where  stood  this  altar.'* 

Tlie  pbotogmphs  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  statute  of 
ChaC'Mool  are  found  in  a  series  of  twelve  pictures,  herewith 
preaeote^l  in  the  plates  which  follow.  It  is  upon  this  dis- 
.  ccivcTT,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  Mexican  Memorial,  that 
I  Df.  Le  Flongeou   has  relied   more  than  upon  any  other 
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result  of  ]its  labors,  for  fame  and  reiiitineratioii.  The 
Btatiie  was  exhiiraed,  according  to  the  account  in  the 
Mexican  Metnorialj  in  tronseqiienee  of  interpretations  of 
certain  mnral  tablets  and  hieroglyphics,  wliich  the  discoverer 
and  his  able  coadjutor,  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon,  found  in  the 
building  shown  in  the  pictures  1  and  2  on  the  opposite 
page,  upon  the  south-east  wall  of  the  fio-called  Gjin- 
nasiuiUj*  which  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  says  was  erected  by 
the  queen  of  Itza,  to  tlve  memory  of  Chac-Mool,  her  huft- 
band.  As  may  be  seen  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  pic- 
tnre,  the  stone  building  is  decorated  by  a  belt  of  tigers, 
with  an  ornament  separating  them,  wliich  may  have  been 
the   "totem." 

The  exact  spot  whence  this  statue  was  exhumed  cannot  be 
certainly  stated,  though  among  the  plates  which  represent 
the  discovery  are  two  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 

DESCHIFriON     OF     PLATE. 


1  Bepneneots  tlie  build  I  Dg  at  the  sou  the  ro  extremitr  of  tbe  eaaterD  wall  of 
tbe  MH^illed  Gymnasium  deucribetl  by  Stt^phens— Tmvelfl  in  YaeaUn,  voL  1I-, 
page  908.  It  18  »uppo<4ed  by  Or*  Le  Plongeon  to  bave  been  a  monument  to  tba 
chleflain  Chuc^Mool. 

2.  Thlw  picture  nhow8  tbe  upjier  portion  of  the  same  etiifloe,  In  whicb  were 
fouD<J  ^'  the  mural  paintinK»,  baf}-relief»  and  other  aigns,**  whicb  gave  a  due  to 
the  discovery  of  the  statue* 

a  Shows  probably  tbe  lo^nlity  where  tbe  statue  was  excavrttetl,  Tbe  «arae 
sculptured  %\^b^  that  appear  In  picture  8  in  tbe  foreground  on  the  right,  are 
seeo  reiiling  agamit  a  mound,  in  their  MUpposed  orlginiii  position,  and  8erve  to 
ttidicate  tbe  ideuiiiy  of  the  localities.  In  tbe  rear  of  the  nlabs  U  probably  the 
heap  of  stooefl  forming  tbe  pedeutal  for  tbe  stone  |]gur«  of  a  tiger  spoken  of  in 
tbe  "  Mexican  Memorial'^ 

4.  Thl§  i^  probably  auotber  view  in  the  imntediKte  ncigbborhood.  Among 
the  scattered  debrb  h  the  seulptured  hetid  of  a  «ierpent»  with  open  jaws. 

b  Represents  llie  nculptured  8 tabs ^  which  are  seen  al»o  in  pictures  :)«  6  and  B. 
They  are  of  unequal  width,  but  the  length  and  thickoeaa  waa  probably  the 
same  in  each. 

fi*  Another  view  of  tbe  sculptured  slabs.  The  first  shows  ft  bird  of  prey; 
this  is  apparently  a  tiger.  Both  of  tbem  hold  iu  their  grasp  objects  of  a 
similar  character. 

NoTK,  8ev<?ra1  of  the»o  pictures  are  described  in  the  Mexican  Memorial 9 
but  are  there  differently   numbered. 


*  Stephens*  Travela  in  Yucatan^  Yol.  U.,  page  30$, 
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retult  of   hli*   ^ »    -^  ,.    ^|.i    — -.  - 

l^tiUtlC    WM    !•  n^     to    I 

Mimcan  Memarialy   in   ooiu^ 

eerteir  "      '  *•  is  and  W«rc 

ftnd  h  juior,  Mrs. 

bailding  dhowii   in   tfaa   piuiaruft  1  uitl  8  cm 

pAf^  ojK)n    ih©  " 

naMuui/   whWi    1  ..  ._ 

Ili»  qiii!>cu  iif  lUOf  to  fcbfT  nnnnanf  of  ('It^u^  M 
band.     As  maj  bo  siwn  froto  a  cmr 
lure,  Uie   i*t4ir]^     r.,  ]»:•..  i.    i.  ,.. 
with  an  omai 
the  '*lol0ta.^' 

Tlie  C3W1 
cerlalnly  ,         ^ 

ibo  diB«.*OTf}i7  are  Iwii  which  may  reaik>itabljr  1'^ 

I  T^  T     l>      ■■      - 

DKSCRUTION    Of    VL-S    r. 


Um  i»«inctJ  Of  iniiA»iiiin  de  ^tr|fbf*ii»^ 

|ie|pi  IQB.    II  Is  tuf^pcMied  hj  i  <iigroti  to  h  ^ 

dtliHilii  Chie^JiCfKjU 

%.  Thk»  iiklBr*  aliowii  ib«  Q|i|>«r  imrtfett  of  llio  ««nMi  iidlier.  9o  wM^ 
fiiyoJ  **  tiMi  Mttinl  p^iftUoicii,  Uw-mUivfii  «Ad  oiit#r  tiinM,**  «l* 
tlu»  ^L^co^^rf  of  Um  irtisiii»« 

a  Shows  prt>b«b1/  the  lori  the  •tmlm  ina  tnmy&u 

•cuUitufvd  itUtM  Uiat  spp^fit  •*  la  ths  f^rt^ro^ift'l  **«*  ' 

••9D  ftfKtititf  ««(skiiit » III  ^^hI  orifefo4k 

IndiaiU  tli«i  tdeulfiy  of  t  .    fmt  of  l^ 

an|i  ofiloam  fornilnic  tha  [jwUu^uU  f^^r  Uu:  cioiM  ftgvf*  of  a  Ua&u  4^1^ 

4.    TlililitirolMUlj  aiialh«<'  ihn  lamvilltto  0«%K^ 

tfM  ■  <iHi»wii  Miri*  U  the  icn.  ul  of  ■  tviptnt,  Wttti 

m4«  ||i#  ioolptureii  ftlab^,  ^vhifih  ftTS  woo  tlso  10  i 
•naqpuU  wklUit  but  ibo  l«njr(li  tnil  tliickooat 

>    flMT  of  Ihe  iotilptured  ilnhi.     Th»  ilji»i  fthoirt  •  ' 


•Mf  Ik   a»vw<ll  Nf  llliat  pletQTw  >r«  denrllMMl  iu  the  Jlffrx^.**   Mummt 
aui  «f%  ili*f  ••  •tt^##iiAt)r  Bnnibttrwl* 


•fifui'  Tirareli  iti  VooaiaA,  Yol  IL.  pago  9Wk 


^fii<|^  priming  Cempanx 


Baton. 


JS:^vwM/^^/M\^  a/  C/m/it^'/rsih  Vfnafiitf,  ami  the  external  appearance 
*    '  w/i^//it  //if  S/a/ue  was  t^'xhumcd  by 
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exhibit  the  locality.  One  of  these  pictures  Bbows  the 
Bciilptured  slabs  which  may  have  decorated  the  moiiiid 
where  the  excavation  was  made,  and  which  again  appear 
on  the  Bide  of  the  opening  through  which  the  statue 
is  aeen  emerging.  The  alabs  are  elaborately  wrought,  and 
represent,  the  one  a  tiger  holding  something  in  his  paw,  and 
the  other  a  bird  of  prey,  \^ith  talons  similarly  employed. 

During  the  early  portion  of  his  residence  and  explora- 
tioDB  at  Chichen-Itza,  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  was  assisted  by 
Government  troops,  who  acted  as  a  guard  against  hostile 
Indians — sublivadoa* — as  these  ruins  lie  outside  the  limits  of 
territory  considered  safe  for  occupation ;  and  though  this 
protection  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the  discoverer  was 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  arms  furnished  to  his  laborers, 
still  he  was  not  disheartened  hy  the  dangers  of  his  under- 
taking, nor  dissuaded  by  the  appeals  of  his  friends  from 
persevering  in  his  labors. 

The  first  object  discovered  at  this  place,  as  wUl  be  learned 
from  the  Mexican  Memorial^  was  a  long  stone,  half  interred 
among  the  others,  which  proved  to  be  the  base  of  a  sculp- 

•  The  bo^tUe  Indians  fsublivadasj  so  often  spoken  of  by  Dr,  Le 
Floageon  in  bis  co mm onl cations,  are  a  body  of  revolted  natives, 
Tarioii»ly  estimated  at  ft-om  60,000  to  140»000,  They  are  callod  Indians 
of  Chart' Santa- Ont 2,  from  tbe  name  of  their  chief  town,  tn  the  south- 
eafitem  part  of  the  peninsula.  Dnring  political  troubles  \n  1847,  a 
formidable  rising  of  Indians  agalust  the  whites  took  place  in  Yucatan, 
which  has  not  yet  been  subdued.  Nearly  every  year  the  frontier  towns 
and  plantations  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  these  rebels,  suffer  from 
their  attaclcs;  their  inhabitants  are  slain  and  their  property  is  destroyed. 
So  formidable  Is  this  enemy  that  at  one  time  their  soldiers^  said  to  be 
^applied  with  English  arms,  advanced  to  within  15  miles  of  the  cltj  of 
M^rida.  As  matters  stand  to-day,  about  two-flRhs  of  the  territory  of 
the  state  1m  in  their  power,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  plantations 
in  tbe  peninsula  are  detierted* 

A  friend,  8r.  Dn.  Andres  Aznar  Pfirez,  of  M^rlda,  a  gentleman  of  large 
pQbllc  spirit  and  much  knowTedffe  of  this  suljject,  informs  the  writer  tliat 
"the  principal  Indian  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  1847,  were  the  cruel 
Clclllo  Oil',  and  Jaelnto  Pat,  the  latter  assassinated  for  his  sympathy 
with  the  whltca.   Crecenclo  Foot  (spoken  of  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon),  is  one 
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tnred  reclining  tiger,  of  miwh  the  game  size,  proportioTW 
and  execution  as  the  statue  of  Chac-ilool,  as  is  apparent 
from  a  photograph  of  the  tiger  in  the  general  coUectloci* 
The  head,  of  human  form,  which  was  wanting,  was 
afterwards  found  at  some  distance,  in  a  pile  of  carded 
Btones,  The  next  ohjects  tliat  appeared  were  the  bas-reliefs, 
presumablj  those  pictured  in  3,  5,  6  and  8.  The  mound  of 
stones  where  the  excavation  was  made  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Lo  Plongeon,  the  pedestal  that  supported  the  effigy  of  tlie 
tiger*  Work  was  commenced  at  the  top  of  the  heap  of 
stones,  which  were  rudely  thrown  together,  rendering  the 
labor  difficult  and  dangerous.  An  excavation  was  made 
measuring  7  meters  in  depth,  which  was  protected  by  a 
trestle-work,  and  at  this  depth  a  rough  calcareous  stone  urn 
was  seijured  which  contained  a  little  dust,  and  upon  it  a 
coarse  earthen  coven  This  was  near  the  head  of  the  statiie, 
which  then  appeared.  The  work  of  liberating  the  statue 
required  a  deepening  of  the  trench  1^  meters  more.  A 
picture  in  heliotype  copied  from  a  series  of  six  photographs, 
showing  the  various  positions  assumed  by  the  figure  during 
the  process  of  excavation,  can  be  consulted  upon  the 
second  page  following.  This  work  of  art  was  raised  by 
Dr.  Le  Ploogeon,  with  the  assistance  of  hia  wife  and  ten 

of  tbelr  later  leactera.  I  am  weU  convmced  that  tbe  revolt  gf  oar  Indians 
wUl  oever  be  brought  to  an  and  by  force,  as  has  been  thus  tfLT  pretended. 
I  call  tbla  uiifartunate  race  iiob!C|  and  well  it  deserves  the  title  if  we  fol- 
low dispassiouatelj  the  sufferings  It  has  had  to  endure  frotn  the  remote 
times  of  the  conqiiei^t  until  the  present,  with  habits  so  moderate,  so 
frugal,  no  mild,  that  only  tlie  iuhumaD  tTeatment  of  civil  as  well  as 
religious  authorities  has  been  able  to  exasperate  them.  Theirs  have  been 
always  the  sufferings,  the  labors — never  the  enjoyments — that  arcompanj 
enJlgiitenment  and  healthy  morality/'  An  extended  and  unprejudiced 
account  of  this  rebeUIon  haj^  just  been  pubilahed  at  M^da,  called 
»*  MMoria  d€  las  Mevohicwne»  de  Tncatant*'  by  Sr.  D.  Seraplo  Baqueiro, 
in  two  volumes,  which  covers  a  period  from  1840  to  1864.  For  years  a 
constant  military  surveiilance  of  the  main  avenues  of  approach  f^in 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  sections  of  the  state  baa  been  maintained 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  governmeut  without  affording  ade^nate  pro- 
tection agalust  periodical  hostile  incursions. 
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Indian  laborers,  by  his  own  mgenuity,  and  without  other 
engineering   apparatus    than    he   had    contrived   from    the 
trees  and  vines,  making  use  also  of  the  bark,  from  which  he 
constructed  ropes,     Dr,  Le  Plongeon,  in  a  private  letter  to 
the  writer,  says,  "  The  statue  is  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
rcf    beautifully  white    and   homogeneous   limestone.      It   is 
[paked,   and    the    peculiar   ornament    suspended    by   a   rib- 
Iboo  tied   on  the    back   of   the  neck,   that  is   seen  on    the 
chest,   is   the  distinctive   mark  of   high   rank.     This  same 
f  ornament    ia  seen   on    the   chests   of    all   the  personages 
who  were  entitled   to  carry  three  feathers  on  their  heads. 
The   band   that   composes  the   head-dress   waa   formed   of 
pieces   of    an    octagonal    shape,    joined    together,    and    is 
fastened  by  ribbons  also  on  the  back  of  the  head.      The 
figure  had  bracelets  and  garters  of  feathers,  and  the  sandals, 
quite  different  from  those  used  by  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  were  tied  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  resemble 
those  found  on  the  mummies  of  the  Guanehes^  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands.     There  were  no  ear  laps, 
bat  square  tablets  appear  in  place  of  the  ears,  on  which  are 
hieroglyphics  ginng   the  name,  condition,  &c-,  &c.,  of  the 
personage  represented  by  the  statue.      It  is  not  an  idol,  but 
a  true  portrait  of  a  man  who  has  lived  an  earthly  life.     I 
have  seen  him  represented  iu  battle,  in  councils,  and  in  court 
receptions.      I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  life,  and    the 
manner  of  his  death.     The  scientific  world   owes   much  to 
Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  fur  the  restoration  of  the  mural  paintings 
where  his  history  and   the  customs  of  his  people  are  por- 
trayed ;   and  where  Stephens  has   been  unable  to  see  more 
thmn  a  few  figures,  she  has  discovered  the  history  of  a  peo- 
Iple  and  of  their  leaders." 

"Tlie  name,  Chac  Mool,  or  Balara,  and  the  names  of  his 

brothers,  Iluuncay  and  Aac^  the  latter  the  builder  of 

*  House   of  the  Governor'  at  Uxmal,  are  not  given  by 

[^ns  lit  random.     They  are  written  on  the  monuments  where 
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represented,  written  in  characters  just  as  intelligible  to  my 
wife  and  myself,  m  this  paper  is  to  you  in  latin  letters.  Every 
person  represented  on  these  monuments  is  known  to  us  by 
name^  since  either  over  the  head  or  at  tlie  feet,  the  namo 
ifl  written.  We  have  tracings  of  the  mural  paintings  as  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  inner  chamber  of  the  monument  raised 
by  tlie  queen  of  Itza  to  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
Chac-MooL  Stephens  mistook  it  fur  a  shrine  where  the 
winners  at  the  games  of  ball  were  wont  to  make  offerings 
to  the  presiding  idol.  In  your  paper  you  have  copied  part 
of  liiB  description  of  that  monument.  Bat  the  statue  of 
Ohac-Mool  was  not  exhuitied  in  it  as  you  assert,  but  four 
hundred  yards  from  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  No 
traveller  or  writer  has  ever  indicated  the  place  where  it 
lay  buriedj  and  it  is  by  deciphering  the   meaning  of  some 


DESCRIPTION    OF    PLATE. 


7  RepreMQta  the  flUtue  of  CliAtvMool  uncovered  at  the  depth  of  8  meleTi. 
At  the  nldeM  are  seen  the  frame^work  ^'or  trunks  or  treen  of  2  to  2^  fnchoilD 
dinmeier,  Becured  with  vlnea."  The  iDilJoed  plane  on  which  it  wmi  drawn  to 
the  aurfuce  is  vbiblei  at  are  Kome  of  the  ten  IndiaD  laborers,  in  worldii^ 

8.  The  staUie  has  now  be«n  driAWti  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Inclined  plane. 
The  ropes  of  habin  bark  are  attached  tx»  the  figure.  Near  the  tculptured  »lah» 
at  the  Tight,  alre»dy  shown  in  3,  5  aod  6,  Mri.  l^  Plongeon  appears  seated. 

9  Shows  the  eapfltan  that  Hervedl  to  rahe  the  statue,  the  size  of  which  is  t|^ 
parent  by  compaHBOo  with  the  figure  of  the  Indian  near  It. 

10  Apparently  the  same  locality  as  4.  The  method  of  moving  the  atatue  over 
the  fragmenta  of  ncnlpture  and  other  Ini pediments  is  shown. 

11.  The  size  and  appearance  of  the  statue,  *'  half  as  large  again  as  the  natural 
§\ae^^  ift  here  distinctly  pictured,  together  witii  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  standing  in  the 
rear  of  his  diaoovery,  The  head-dresM,  trappings  and  aandaU  are  cleariy 
defined. 

12.  The  Htatue  ia  seen  on  the  rude  wagon  on  which  it  had  been  transported  to 
Pist^»  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles.  In  the  rear  is  seen  the  stone  church  of  Pist^ 
surmounted  by  acTosa,  deNcril>ed  In  Vhamay*8  CiUs  et  Ruines  Americainei^ 
page  886,  and  by  Dr.  Le  FJongeon,  in  the  Mexican  Memorial,  Nearly  all  the 
■mill  towns  have  ilmilar  Churches,  bulit  from  the  rntns  of  Indlsn  buildings.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  choicest  works  of  art,  too  large  to  he  easily 
destroyed,  were  put  out  of  sight  in  the  cunstruction  of  these  edltices  by  the 
fanatical  conquerors  of  the  l(Jth  century. 

NoTB,  The  numbers  of  the  pictures  do  not  igree  with  those  in  the  ATextoan 
Memorial. 
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hieroglyphics  and  mnral  paintings,  that  we  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  place.  The  building  with  tigers  and 
ehields  was  simply  a  monument  dedicated  to  hia  memory*^ 

It  appears  that  Dr,  Le  Plongeon,  on  his  arrival  in 
Yncatan,  in  1873,  first  visited  Uxmal,  whore  he  made 
explorations  and  took  photographs.  He  then  prepared 
himself  to  undertake  the  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
visit  to  Chichen-Itza.  While  there,  the  discovery  of  the 
statue,  Chac'ilool,  was  made,  and  it  was  excavated  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  discoverer  in  tiio  last  pages 
of  the  Mexican  MemoriaL  Dr,  Le  Plongeon  had  formed 
E  design  of  sending  the  statue  and  certain  bas-reliefs, 
together  with  plans  and  photographs,  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  and  had  prepared  these  arricles  for  removal, 
when  a  sudden  revolution  occasioned  the  disarming  of 
his  Indian  laborers,  who  for  some  time  had  served  for 
a  protection,  and  all  farther  operations  were  suspended, 
longer  residence  in  that  exposed  region  without  arms 
sheer  madness.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Le 
Plongeon  wrote  the  following  Memorial  to  the  Mexican 
President,  Senor  Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  which  is 
given  nearly  entire,  as  it  makes  a  statement  of  his  claims 
and  wishes,  and  contains  very  important  information  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  the  statue,  and  gives  an  idea 
of  his  method  of  exploration, 

Tlie  account  here  given  of  experiences  resulting  in  a  dis- 
covery go  snq? rising,  muBt  interest  even  those  sceptical  in 
l€ganl  to  the  progress  in  art  of  the  American  aborigines; 

ad  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  almost  without 
exception,  late  as  well  as  early  travellers  in  this  re- 
gion have  beciime  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  when  brought 
into  contact  with  these  monuments  of  a  measureless  past,* — 


•TUb  ideA  was  bett^sr  expressed  by  our  learned  associate,  Mr.  Hareo, 
Id  Proceedings  of  tbU  Society^  No.  55^  page  56,  in  commeDtiog  upon 
tile  works  of  Brasseor  de  Bourbourg, 
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none  of  them  mol*e  bo,  perhaps,  than  Brassenr  de  Bourbonrg, 
whose  works  nevertheless  contain  a  mine  of  most  valaable 
information  aside  from  hypotheses. 

Accompanying  the  Memorial,  a  set  of  photographs,  some 
of  them  similar  to  those  copied  in  heliotype,  was  sent  to 
Mexico  for  the  information  of  the  President,  but  the  nnm- 
bers  in  the  last  pages  of  that  paper,  referring  to  the  special 
set  of  photographs,  do  not  correspond  to  the  pictures  pre- 
sented here,  as  there  were  no  means  of  verifying  the  sub- 
jects, except  from  the  descriptions* 

Note.— It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Le  Flongeon's  spelling  of  the 
word  Chac-Moolt  differs  from  that  adopted  by  the  writer  in  deference  to 
prevailing  usage  in  Yucatan.  The  discoverer  always  speUs  the  word 
Chaacmolt  although  in  the  long  letter  to  the  writer,  on  the  subject  of 
Maya  antiquities,  introduced  at  the  close  of  this  paper,  the  more  nsnal 
spelling  has  been  adopted  by  the  printer,  contrary  to  the  text  of 
Dr.  Le  Flongeon. 

Memorial  presented  to  the    Mexican  Government,  and  after- 
wards   PUBUSHED  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL  OF  YUCATAN, 

April  19  and  21,  1876. 

To  the  President  of  the  Mexican  RepuhliCt 

Senor  Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tbjada. 
Sir: 

I,  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  Doctor  in  Medicine,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  State  of  Califoroia,  of  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  Philological  Society  of  New  YorlK, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of 
Mexico ;  and  of  various  other  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  South  America;  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  resident  at  present  in  M^rlda,  Capital  of  the  State 
of  Yucatan,  to  you,  with  due  respect,  say :  Since  the  year  1861  I  am 
dedicated  to  the  Iconology  of  American  antiquities,  with  the  object 
of  publishing  a  work  that  may  make  known  to  the  world  the  precious 
archaeological  treasures  that  the  regions  of  the  so-called  new  world 
enclose,  nearly  unknown  to  the  wise  men  of  Europe,  and  even  to  those 
of  America  Itself,  and  thus  follow  the  perlgrlnatlons  of  the  human  race 
upon  the  planet  that  we  Inhabit. 

With  so  Important  an  object,  I  visited  the  different  countries  of 
the  American  Continent,  where  I  could  gather  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation to  carry  through  my  work,  already  commenced,  and  in  part 
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"  The  Vestiges  of  the  haraan  race  In  tbe  American  ContlnenI 
most  remote  times/' 

Tbe  New  York  Tribune  published  part  or  tny  dlscoorse  before  the 
Geogmphical  Society  of  New  York,  on  the  **  Vestiges  of  Autiqaity," 
Id  its  Lecture  Sheet  No,  8  of  187*. 

After  traversing  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  Glaciers  of  Bolivia,  and  the 
Deserts  of  the  North  and  North- East  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  In 
search  of  the  dwelllogs  of  their  priralUve  inhabUant**>  I  resolved  to 
rlslt  Yucatan,  In  order  to  examine  at  leisure  the  Imposing  rains  that 
cover  lt»  soil,  autl  whose  Imperfect  descriptions  I  ht^d  read  in  Stephens, 
Waldeck,  Chamay,  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  and  others. 

Tbe  atrao?*pher1c  action^  the  Inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  more 
than  all,  the  exubenint  vegetation,  aided  by  the  impious  and  destruct- 
ive hand  of  ignorant  iconoclasts,  have  destroyed  and  destroy  inces- 
sauUy  these  opera  magna  of  an  enlightened  and  civ  111  zed  generation 
thjii  passed  ft-om  the  theatre  of  the  world  some  twelve  thousand 
years  ago,  if  the  stones,  in  tlietr  eloquent  muteness,  do  not  deceive. 
And  Qulcss  the  few  treasures  that  yet  remain,  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  | 
perfect  preservation,  be  gathered  and  saved,  they  will  before  long  disap 
pear  completely,  and  with  them  the  last  traces  of  the  high  civilization^ 
the  arti.%tlc  and  sclentiflc  culture  attained  by  the  architects  and  other 
artists  that  worked  and  raised  them,  under  the  protection  of  enlightened 
potentates,  lovers  of  all  that  was  grand,  and  of  everything  that  could 
glorify  their  country. 

The  reenlts  of  my  investigations,  although  made  In  territories  forbid- 
den to  the  whites,  and  even  to  pacific  Indians  obedient  to  Mexi- 
can authority;  sorroonded  by  constant  dangers,  amid  forests,  where, 
besides  the  wild  beasts,  the  fierce  Indinus  nf  Chan-Santa-Cruz  lay  In 
ambash  for  me;  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger,  In  company  with  my 
young  wife  Alice  Dixon  Le  Plongeon,  have  surpassed  my  must  flattering 
hopes.  To-day  I  can  assert,  without  boasting,  that  the  discoveries  of  my 
Wlft  and  myself  place  us  in  advance  of  the  travellers  and  archicol- 
ogi^ls  who  have  occupied  themHclves  with  American  antiquities. 

lU*tunilug  however  to  civilization  with  the  hope  of  making  known  to 
the  Aclcntlrtc  world  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  I  am  sorry  to  thid  myself 
detained  by  pruhibUive  laws  that  I  was  ignorant  of,  and  which  prevent 
me  ftoin  presenting  the  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  high  civilization 
atid  Ibe  grandeur,  of  ancient  America ;  of  this  old  Continent  of  Professor 
Agaasix  and  other  moil  cm  geologists  and  arch«eologtsts. 

Tiftese  Jaws,  sanctioned  by  an  exclusive  and  retrogressive  government, 
ISiave  not  been  revoked  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  enlightened,  pro- 
irre^slve  and  wise  government  that  rules  the  destinies  of  the  Mexican 
Kepobllc,  and  they  are  a  barrier  that  henceforth  will  impede  the  In  vest  I* 
l^sUon  of  aclentiilc  men.  among  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico.  It  is 
in  eflVjct  a  strange  fact,  that  while  autocratic  governments,  like 
Ihoic  of  Turkey >  Greece,  and  Persia,  do  not  interpose  dUEcultie«— that 
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of  Turkey  to  Dr,  Heory  Schlieraiinii,  after  disco reriog  the  site  of  the 

celebrated  Troj  aod  the  treasures  of  King  Prianit  to  his  carrying  his 
Jindings  and  presenting  theni  to  the  clvUlted  world ;  that  of  Greece  to 
General  Cesnola's  disposing  in  New  York  of  his  collection  of  Phosniciao 
antlqultlen  (the  only  one  in  the  world),  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  Nor  did  even  that  of  Persia  think  of  preventlDg  Mr. 
George  Smithy  after  lie  hj\d  disinterred  from  among  the  mius  of  Nineveh, 
the  year  before  last,  the  libraries  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  from  carrying 
the  preclons  volumes  to  the  British  Mnseum,  where  they  are  to  be  found 
to-day.  I  alone,  a  free  citizen  of  a  Republic,  the  friend  of  Mexico,  after 
spending  my  fortune  and  time,  see  myself  obliged  to  abandon,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forests,  the  best  and  most  perfect  works  of  art  of  the 
sculptor,  up  to  the  present  time  known  in  America,  because  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Nation  reclaims  as  its  own,  objects  found  in  the  midst  of 
forests,  at  great  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  whose 
existence  It  was  not  only  ignorant,  but  was  even  unsuspicious. 

The  photographs  of  these  objects,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were 
found,  are  all  that,  with  platts,  and  tracings  of  most  interesting^  mural 
paintings,  I  can  now  present:  and  that  after  so  many  expenses,  car«s, 
and  dangers,  unless  you,  Mr.  President,  cousklerlng  the  historical  im- 
portance of  ray  discoveries  and  works,  as  an  illustrious  man,  a  lover  of 
progress,  and  the  glory  of  his  country,  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
authorize  ine  to  carry  my  Jindin^a  and  photographs,  plans  and  tracings, 
to  that  great  concourse  of  nil  nations  to  which  America  has  just  Invited 
every  people  of  the  ejirth,  and  which  will  be  opened  shortly  in  Phila- 
delphia; aud  with  thum  the  material  proofs  of  my  assertion  that  America 
is  the  cradle  of  the  actual  civilization  of  the  world. 

Leaving  New  York  on  the  2^th  of  July,  1873,  we,  Mrs,  I*e  PloDgeon 
and  myself,  arrived,  on  the  6th  of  August,  at  Frogreao.  We  remain^ 
in  M<!n"idn  fiom  that  date,  studying  the  customs  of  the  country^  acxjulr- 
Ing  friends,  and  preparing  to  fulfl!  the  mission  that  had  brought  us  to 
Yucatan,  (viz  :  the  study  of  its  ruins),  until  the  Gth  of  November,  1874, 
At  that  epoch  the  epidemic  of  small- pox,  that  has  made  such  ravages  in 
Mfirida,  and  Is  yet  active  Id  the  interior  villages  of  the  Feuiusnla, 
began  to  develop  itself.  Senor  D.  Liborio  Irlgoyen,  then  Goveruor, 
knowing  that  I  was  about  to  visit  the  towns  of  the  east,  to  seek 
among  their  inhubltnnts  the  traditions  of  the  past,  if  they  yet  ex- 
isted, or  at  least  among  their  customs  some  of  those  of  the  primi- 
tive dwellers  of  those  lands,  begged  me  to  scatter  among  them  the  vac- 
cine, to  ward  off,  as  much  as  possible,  the  terrible  scourge  that  threat- 
ened them.  I  accepted  t lie  commission,  and  to  the  best  of  ray  powur  I 
hare  complied  with  It,  without  any  remuneration  whatever.  After  ei- 
amlulng  the  principal  cities  of  the  east  of  the  State— Tunkas,  Cenotillo, 
Esplta  and  Tizlnvin — gathering  notes  upon  their  commerce,  the  occupa- 
tiuus  of  their  inhabitants,  the  productions  of  the  places,  etc.,  etc-t 
remaining  In  them  more  or  less  time,  we  finally  arrived  at  Valladoild  on 


the  aoih  of  Hay,  1575.  This  city,  that  was  at  ose  tf  me  Among  the  most  im- 
|K>nant  of  the  SUte»  is  si'en  to-day  Almost  rciUiced  to  ruins  by  the  mva- 
tions  of  the  Indians  of  Chan-San ta-Cniz.     It  is  sltQati:tl  oo  the  ft'oDtier 

the  eiieroy*8  country^  some  twelve  leagues  from  the  celebrated  ruins 

Chicben-Itza — the  objective  point  of  my  jonrney   to  these  regions. 

iring  ID  J  t>en^rinAiions  through  the  east,  I  had,  more  than  once,  op- 

^ftunlty  to  observe  the  profound  terror  that  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
•MfltCiotf  and  Indians  as  the  whites,  hare,  not  without  reason,  of  their 
fierce  oelgbbors. 

In  Tiew  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  us,  I  thought  proper  to  write  to 
mj  good  fHendt  General  Don  Quillermo  Palomino,  sub-Inspector  of  the 
mttltafy  posts  of  Yucatan;  so  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  service, 
be  sboold  give  orders  to  the  commander  of  the  postof  Pist§,  distant  one 
league  from  the  ruins  of  Chichen,  to  succor  us  in  case  we  should  need 
his  aid. 

General  Palomino^  understanding  the  importance  of  my  undertaking, 
interested  himself  in  the  result.     He  wrote  to  Don  Flilpe  Dla«,  chief  of 

e  military  line  of  the  east,  so  that  he  should  give  orders  to  his  subal- 

m,  the  commander  of  the  advance-post  of  Piat^,  that  in  case  of  neces- 
Ity  he  should  fhmish  my  wife  and  myself  the  protection  we  might 
need  while  in  Chichen. 

After  many  delays,  owing  now  to  one  thing,  now  to  another,  bat  more 
particularly  to  the  alarming  reports  that  the  Indians,  or  at  least  their 
emltfottiles  and  spies,  prowled  about  the  neighborhood,  we  at  last  started 
on  tlie  march  in  the  direction  of  Pist^  ou  the  21st  of  September,  1875. 

Colonel  Diaz  waa  about  to  visit  the  posts  under  his  command.  This 
gentleman,  as  much  to  respect  the  orders  of  hla  superior  as  to  give  me 
a  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  my  person,  resolved  to  accompany  us  to 
Chleben  with  part  of  his  forces.  He  did  so,  leaving  Valladolid  protected 
by  a  company  of  his  battalion,  and  another  of  the  Idth  regiment  of  the 
^^tae  which  at  the  time  was  stationed  in  that  city.  Arrived  at  the  village 
^^■f  Ditas,  we  learned  that  the  old  footpath,  the  only  one  that  had  ever 
^^blated  between  this  point  and  Pist6,  foar  leagues  distant,  was  entirely 
^H|lc»»ed  Dp,  impassable,  consequently,  for  horsemen. 

Colonel  Don  Jos6  Coronado,  who,  fVom  esteem,  had  also  wished  to 
accompany  us,  offered  to  go  forward  with  a  part  of  the  company,  and 
wtumm  lodiaiis,  to  re- open  the  road,  and  make  It  ready.  His  offer 
aectpted,  he  departed,  and  a  few  days  later  we  were  able  to  continue 
our  march  to  Pist^  not  meeting  In  the  transit  other  annoyance  than  the 

»iighnes«  of  the  road,  the  roots  and  tree  truuics  that  had  obstructed  It 

.vliigheei]  removed. 

So,  on  the  27th  of  September,  after  a  tedious  march  of  six  hours  In 

le  thicket,  we  reached  the  advance-post  of  Pist6, 

Plst^,  ten  years  ago,  was  a  pretty  village,  built  amid  forests,  around 

i«oot4i  of  thcnnal  waters,  surrounded  by  most  fertile  lands,  which  the 

i  dwellers  caltivated.    Suddenly,  on  a  certain  Sunday  (elec- 
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tloD  day),  when  they  were  entertniDcd  at  tlie  polls,  the  otninoas  war-cty 

of  the  ln«iians  of  C^la!l-Santa-CJ■uz  ftjU  wpoa  their  ears-  Few  were  the 
viUftgers  tbat,  taklug  refuge  in  the  bush,  ebjcaped  the  terrible  machete  of 
their  enemfes*  Of  thU  Tillai^e  only  the  name  remains.  It»  houses 
rootless^  thefr  walls  cnimbletU  are  scarcely  seeD  beoeath  the  thick  ^reen 
carpet  of  convulvulua^  atid  cowage  (mecuaa).  These  overspread  them 
with  tbeir  leave*  and  beautifhl  petals,  ai*  if  to  hide  the  blood  that  once 
fllalned  them,  and  cause  to  be  forgotten  the  sccDes  of  batcherj  they 
witnessed.  The  church  alone,  sad  and  ujelaticholy,  without  doors,  Ifcs 
sanctuaries  sllcot,  ItN  floor  paved  with  the  burial  slal>s  of  the  victims, 
surroundeil  by  parapets,  yet  stands  in  the  midst  of  tlie  rained  abodes  of 
those  who  untid  to  gaiber  under  Its  roof;  It  is  to-day  converted  Into  a 
fortress.  The  few  soldiers  of  the  post  are  the  only  human  beings  1 
inhnbit  ttiese  deserts  for  many  leagues  around ;  its  old  walls,  Its  he]j 
widowed  of  its  bells^  are  all  that  indicates  to  the  traveller  that  Plsti 
oiace  was  there. 

After  resting,  we  continued  our  march  to  Cblcheti,  whose  gr 
pyramid  of  22  meters  50  centimeters  high,  with  its  nine  an 
could  be  seen  from  afar  amidst  the  sea  of  vegetation  that  surrotitided  It, 
as  a  solitary  lighthouse  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Night  bad  already 
fallen  wiien  we  reacijed  the  Casa  principal  of  the  hacienda  of  Chkhen^ 
that  Colonel  Coronado  liad  had  cleaned  to  receive  ns. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day,  2Sth,  Colonel  Diaz  caused  parapets  to 
be  raised  and  the  house  to  be  fortilied,  lie  placed  his  advance  sentinels 
and  nmde  all  necessary  arrangements  to  avoid  a  surprise  from  the 
Indians^  and  to  resist  Ihcm  in  case  of  attack*  For  my  part  1  immediati 
commenced  work.  From  the  descriptions  made  by  the  travellers 
hud  preceded  me  and  that  I  had  read,  I  believed  fifteen  days  or  three 
weeks  would  be  sulHcient  for  me  to  Investigate  all  the  ruins.  Bat  ott 
the  13 lb  of  October,  Colonel  Dia£  having  received  notice  tbat  the 
Indians  were  probably  preparing  an  attack,  sent  to  bring  me  from 
the  ruins^  to  communicate  to  mc  the  news  tbat  he  bad  to  march  imme- 
diately. I  had  really  scarcely  commenced  my  studies,  notwithstanding 
1  had  worked  every  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  so  many  and  so  Im- 
portant were  the  monuments  that,  very  superficially,  my  predeceatfors 
had  visited. 

1  resolved  to  remain  with  ray  wife^  and  continue  our  Investigations 
until  they  should  be  completed,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
us.  I  made  known  my  unalterable  resolution  to  Colonel  Diaz,  asking 
him  only  to  arm  a  few  of  the  Indians  that  remained  with  me,  for  I  did 
not  wijsh  even  a  single  soldier  of  the  post  of  Plst6  to  accompany  me. 
Leaving  my  instruments  of  geodesy  and  photography  at  the  ruins,  I 
made  the  church  of  Fist^  my  head-quarters,  where  wc  went  every  night 
to  sleep,  returning  always  at  daylight  to  Chichen,  one  league  distant. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  give  here  the  details  of  my  work  and  investi- 
gations.   Enough  to  ssy,  that  ftom  Ibe  2dth  of  September,  1875,  when  I 
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tiegsn  to  stadf  the  rooaameDU,  up  to  the  5th  of  Janaary.  1876,  when, 
teaming  of  the  prohibitive  laws  I  hare  already  mentionedf  and  that  on 
acooQnt  of  the  better  reqalremeDts  of  the  senice  I  was  to  disarm  mj 
men,  I  interrupted  my  work^ ;  that  Is  to  say,  in  oDe  hundred  d&ya  1  bare 
made  scrnpulonsly  exact  plana  of  the  priacipal  edidces,  dlacoyering 
ttial  their  architects  made  nse,  In  those  remote  times,  of  the  metrical 
nesAure  with  Its  divisions.  I  have  made  five  hundred  stereoscopic 
views,  f^om  which  I  have  selected  eighty^  equal  to  those  that  accompany 
tliifl  writing ;  I  have  discovered  hieroglyphics  which  I  have  caused  to 
reappear  intact,  and  taken  photographs  of  some  that  are  said  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  the  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph  between  Saci 
(ValhidoUd  of  to-day),  and  ^o  (M^rida) ;  I  have  restored  mural  paintings 
of  gre&t  merit  for  the  drawing,  aod  for  tl]e  history  they  reveal;  I  have 
taken  exact  tracings  of  the  same  which  form  a  collection  of  twenty 
plAle^  some  nearly  one  meter  long;  I  have  discovered  bas-relieft 
which  have  nothing  to  envy  In  the  bas-relief^  of  Assyria  and  Babylon; 
aod»  guided  by  my  Interpretations  of  the  ornaments,  patntingSi  &c., 
4c.,  of  the  most  interesting  building  In  Chlcben  (historically  speak* 
lng>,  I  have  found  amidst  the  forest,  eight  meters  under  the  soil,  m 
statue  of  Chaacmol^  of  calcareous  stone,  one  meter,  fifty-five  centi- 
meters long,  one  meter,  fifteen  centimeters  in  height,  and  eighty  centi- 
iscters  wide,  weighing  fifty  kilos,  or  more ;  and  this  I  extracted  without 
other  machine  than  that  Invented  by  me,  and  manufactured  from  trunks 
of  trees  with  the  tnachete  of  my  Indians.  I  have  opened  two  leagues 
of  carriage  road  to  carry  my  findings  to  civilization;  and  finally  1  have 
built  a  rustic  cart  in  which  to  bring  the  statue  to  the  high  road  that 
leads  firom  Ollas  to  M^rida.  This  statue,  Mr.  President,  tlie  only  one 
of  its  kind  In  the  world,  shows  positively  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  America  have  made,  in  the  arts  of  drawing  and  sculpture,  advances, 
equal  at  least  to  those  made  by  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean  and  Egyptian 
anutii. 

I  win  pause  a  moment  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  works  that  concern 
laid  statue,  and  soon  bring  to  an  end  this  writing.  Guided,  as  I  have 
Just  said,  by  my  Intei-pretations  of  the  mural  paintings,  bas-reliefs,  and 
Other  9\gns  that  I  found  In  the  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
ClUaf  Chaacmol,  by  his  wife,  the  Qnecn  of  Chichen,  by  which  the  stones 
apeak  to  those  who  can  understand  them,  I  directed  my  steps, 
tuflpired  pvrhaps  also  by  the  instinct  of  tlie  archaeologist,  to  a  dense  part 
of  the  thicket.  Only  one  Indian,  Desiderio  Kansal,  from  the  neigh- 
bofliood  of  Slsal-Valladolid,  accompanied  me.  With  h\^  mai^h'te  he 
openad  a  patJi  among  the  weeds,  vines  and  bushes,  and  I  reached  the 
place  I  sought.  It  was  a  shapeless  heap  of  raugh  stones.  Around  it 
were  sculptured  piecea  and  bas-reliefs  delicately  executed.  After 
cutting  down  the  hush,  and  clearing  the  spot,  it  presented  the  a.Hpect 
the  plates  No.  I  and  2  reprewent.  A  long  stone,  half  Interred 
the  othei-H,  attracted  my  attention.  Scraping  away  the  earth 
12 
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firora  around  It,  with  the  machete  and  the  hand^  the  effigy  of  a  reel  id  log 
tiger  soon  appeared;  plate  No,  3  represcuts  It.  Bot  the  head  was 
wanting.  This^  of  human  rorni»  I  had  the  happiness  to  find,  some 
meters  distant,  tiinong  a  pile  of  other  carved  stones. 

My  InterpretatloDs  had  been  correct;  everything  I  saw  provc?d  it  to 
me.  I  at  once  conceutnitud  all  my  attention  at  thi«  spot,  Hnniiog 
among  the  d6hrls,  I  came  across  the  bas-reliefs  seen  in  plates  4»  2,  and  5, 
which  conllrnied  my  concinsioiis.  This  pile  of  stones  bad  been  in  timea 
past  the  pedestal  that  supported  the  effigy  of  the  dying  tiger  with  a 
human  head,  which  the  Toltecs  bad  thrown  down  when  they  Invaded 
Chiehen,  at  the  beginumg  of  the  Christhin  era. 

With  great  exertion,  aided  by  levers,  iny  ten  men  again  pwt  these 
bas-rtfliefs  in  the  place  they  anciently  ocenpied»  and  which  plate  No.  1 
shows. 

KesolTed  to  make  an  excavation  at  this  spot.  I  commenced  tny  work 
at  the  tipper  part  of  the  hca|>.  I  was  not  long  in  comprehending  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  The  pedestal,  as  in  ail  the  later  monuments  which 
were  raised  in  Chlehen,  was  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar,  without 
cement  of  any  kind.  For  one  stone  that  was  remos'ed,  a  hundred  fell. 
The  work  was  lie  nee  extremely  daiigerons.  I  possessed  no  tools,  nor 
raacbhies  of  aoy  (lescdption.  I  resurted  to  the  machete  of  my  Indians, 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  vines  that  entwine  their  trunks.  I 
formed  a  frame-work  to  prevent  the  falling  of  tlie  stones. 

This  IVame-work  appears  in  plates  6,  7  and  8.  It  Is  composed  of 
trunks  of  trees  of  two  to  two-and-a-half  Inches  in  diameter,  seeurod 
with  vines.  In  this  way  I  was  able  lo  make  an  excavation  two  meters, 
fifty  centimeters  square,  to  a  depth  of  seven  metcrK,  I  then  found  a 
rough  sort  of  nni  of  calcareous  stone;  it  contained  a  little  dust,  and 
upon  It  the  cover  of  a  coarse  earthen  pot,  painted  w  itli  yellow  ochre, 
(This  cover  has  since  been  broken).  It  was  placed  near  the  head  of  the 
statue,  and  the  upper  part,  with  the  three  feathers  that  adorn  it,  ap- 
peared among  loose  stones,  placed  around  it  with  great  care.  Colo- 
nel D.  Daniel  Traconls,  who  had  that  day  come  to  visit,  and  bring  me 
a  few  very  welcome  provisions,  wag  present  when  it  was  discovered.  I 
continued  the  work  with  precaution,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  after  ex- 
cavating one-and-a-half  mtiters  mortr,  to  see  the  entire  statue  appear. 

Contemplating  this  admirable  specimen  of  ancient  art,  seeing  the 
beauty  ©f  the  carving  of  Its  expressive  face,  I  was  filled  with  admira^ 
tion!  Henceforth  the  American  artists  could  enter  into  competition 
with  those  of  Assyria  and  Egypt!  But,  on  considering  its  enormous 
weight,  its  colossal  form  (it  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  natural  size),  I 
felt  myself  overwhehncd  witli  difimay.  How  to  raise  it  fVouj  the  pro* 
found  bed  w  lie  re  It  had  been  deposited,  five  thousand  years  ago,  V>y  its 
fi'ieuds  and  the  artificers,  who  with  excessive  care  raised  the  pedt!Stal 
ILround   It 3    I  had  no  machines,  not  even  ropes.      Only  ten   Indians 
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accompanied  me.  The  enterprise  was  difficult ;  bat  when  man  wishes, 
he  conqners  difficulties,  and  smooths  all  obstacles. 

After  some  sleepless  nights  (the  idea  of  being  unable  to  present  my 
discoveries  to  the  world  did  not  let  me  rest),  I  resolved  to  open  the 
pedestal  on  the  east  side,  form  an  inclined  plane,  construct  a  capstan, 
make  ropes  with  the  bark  of  the  Jiabin  (a  tree  that  grows  in  these 
woods),  and  extract,  by  these  means,  my  gem  from  the  place  where  it 
Uy. 

Plate  6  represents  the  opening  made,  and  the  inclined  plane,  the  lower 
part  of  which  only  reaches  to  the  shoulder  of  the  statue,  which  is  seen 
in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  Its  depth  is  known  by  comparing  the 
height  of  the  Indian  standing  near  the  statue,  and  the  one  who  is 
placed  at  a  third  part  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Plate  No  7  represents  the  statue  of  Chaacmol  at  the  moment  of  its 
arriTal  at  the  upper  part  of  the  plane  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the 
cables  of  the  habin  bark  which  served  to  extract  it;  the  construction  of 
the  capstan;  and  the  proftindity  of  the  excavation. 

Plate  No.  8  represents  the  capstan  that  served  me  to  raise  the  statue, 
the  size  of  which  you  may  know,  Sr.  President,  comparing  it  with  your 
servant  and  the  Indians  who  aided  at  the  work.  The  trunk  of  a  tree, 
with  two  hollowed  stones,  were  the  fundamental  pieces  of  the  machine. 
These  rings  of  stone  were  secured  to  the  trunk  with  vines.  Two 
forked  poles,  whose  extremities  rest  at  each  side  of  the  eitcavation,  and 
the  forked  sticks  tied  up  to  the  superior  ring  embracing  it,  served  as 
arc-boutant  in  the  direction  where  the  greatest  force  was  to  be  applied. 
A  tree-trunk,  with  its  fork,  served  as  a  fulcrum  around  which  was  wound 
the  cable  of  bark.  A  pole  placed  in  the  fork  served  as  lever.  It  is  with 
the  aid  of  this  rustic  capstan  that  my  ten  men  were  able  to  raise  the 
heavy  mass  to  the  surface  in  half  an  hour. 

But  my  worivs  were  not  to  end  there.  True,  the  statue  was  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  was  surrounded  by  debris,  by  ponderous 
stones,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Its  weight  was  enormous  compared  with 
the  strength  of  my  few  men.  These  on  the  other  hand  worked  by 
halves.  They  always  had  the  ear  attentive  to  catch  the  least  sound 
that  was  perceived  in  the  bush.  The  people  of  Crecenclo  Poot  might 
fall  upon  us  at  any  moment,  and  exterminate  us.  True,  we  had  senti- 
nels, but  the  forest  is  thick  and  immense,  and  those  of  Chan-Santa- 
Cruz  make  their  way  through  it  with  great  facility. 

Open  roads  there  were  none,  not  even  to  carry  the  statue  of  Chaacmol 
to  civilization  if  I  had  the  means  of  transport. 

Well,  then,  I  had  resolved  that,  cost  -what  it  might,  the  world  should 
knov  my  statue — my  statne,  that  was  to  establish  my  fame  forever 
among  the  scientific  circles  of  the  civilized  world.      I  had  to  carry 

it,  but,  alas  I  I  calculated  without  the  prohibitive  laws 

Sr.  President,  to-day,  with  ffrlef  I  write  it,  it  is  buried  in  the  forests, 
where  my  wife  and  myself  have  concealed  it.    Perhaps  the  world  will 


(ml J  kDow  ft  bj  my  photographs,  for  I  have  jet  to  open  three  long 
leases  of  road  to  conduct  tt  to  Dltas,  and  the  moment  Is  alreadj 
approaching  wlieii  the  doors  of  the  American  Exhibition  will  open. 

With  all  Ihatj  I  have  faith  in  the  jastice,  intellljTcnce,  and  patriotism 
of  the  men  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 

Will  the  mail  who,  to  place  his  country  at  the  height  of  other cItH- 
ked  natioirs^  has  known  how  to  improvise,  in  less  than  three  months, 
an  aalronomical  com  miss  I  on,  and  send  It  to  Japan  to  obsen^e  the  transit 
of  Venus,  will  he  permit,  I  ask,  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made 
in  American  nrchieology,  to  remain  lost  and  unknown  to  the  scientific 
men,  to  the  artists,  to  the  travellers,  to  the  choicest  of  the  nations  that 
are  soon  to  gather  at  Philadelphia?  No  I  I  do  not  believe  it  I  I  do  not 
wish  to,  I  cannot  believe  itl 

These  dilllculties,  1  hud  conquered  I  Plate  No.  9  proves  how,  having 
found  the  means  of  raising  the  statue  from  the  depth  of  its  pedestal,  I 
knew  also  how  to  make  it  pass  over  thedSbrls  that  impeded  its  progress* 
My  few  men  urmcd  with  levers  were  able  to  carry  it  where  there  was 
ft  rustic  cart  made  by  me  with  a  machete. 

With  rollers  and  levers  I  was  able  to  carry  it  over  the  scalptared 
stones,  Its  companions,  that  seemed  lo  oppose  Its  departure.  But  with 
rollers  and  levers  alone  I  could  not  take  it  to  Pist6,  fonr  kilometers 
distant,  much  less  to  3itas,  dii^tant  from  Pist^  sixteen  kilometers;  U 
needed  a  cart,  and  that  cart  a  road, 

8r.  Piesidetit,  the  cart  has  been  made,  the  road  has  been  opened 
without  any  expense  to  the  State.  In  fifteen  days  the  statne  arrived  at 
Fist 6,  as  proved  by  plate  11.  Senor  D.  Daniel  Traconis,  his  wife  and 
their  young  son,  who  had  come  to  visit  us,  witnessed  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  the  Itxn  Chieftain  Chaacmol,  at  Pi!*t6,  the  tlrst  resting  place 
on  the  road  that  leads  from  Chichtni  to  Philadelphia.  I  have  opened 
more  than  three  kilometers  of  good  cart  road  of  dvc  to  six  meters  in 
width,  from  Plstfe  toward  Oltas ;  but  for  reasons  that  It  is  out  of  place 
to  refer  to  here,  and  which  I  have  not  been  able  up  to  the  present  tim« 
to  alter,  for  they  do  not  depend  on  me,  I  have  seen  myself  compelled 
to  hurriedly  abandon  my  works  on  the  6th  of  the  present  month  of 
January. 

I  have  come  with  all  speed  to  Mtrida,  from  which  place  I  direct  to  you 
the  present  writing;  but  until  now,  having  to  contend  against  inertia,  I 
have  obtained  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  relalloHj  and  finding  myself  in  disposition 
to  make,  before  the  sclentllic  world,  all  the  explanations,  amp t ideations 
and  reports,  that  may  be  desired,  upon  the  grand  discoveries  that  I 
have  made  in  my  investigations  in  the  ruins  of  Chichen;  —  among 
others,  the  existence  of  long-bearded  men  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  12,000  years  ago,  plate  12:  —  I  couchide,  i^sking  yon,  Sr. 
President,  to  be  pleased  lo  concede  to  me  :— 

1st.    To  carry  the  atatues  of  Chaacmol,  and  some  bas>reUefk  that 
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•Te  relation  to  the  story  of  thnt  Chieftain »  and  are  rcpreseot^^d  Iti  the 
ptAtes  4  and  5«  tojsrether  with  my  inaral  tracing,  plans  and  pbotogmpbs, 
to  the  approaching  Exposition  of  Philadelphfa. 

2nd.     To  name  me  one  of  the  n)embers  of  the  Mexican  Cominlfiition 

to  that  Exposition,  for  I  am  the  only  person  who  can  give  the  iaforma* 

,Uon  and  explanations  that  may  mske  known  the  celebrated  rnonuraeota 

Chicben-ltxa,  and  the  importance  that  they  ha^e  in  the  prehistoric 

'  history  of  the  human  race  in  America. 

3rd.  To  authorize  my  worJc  and  investigations  in  the  rains  of  Tuca- 
tan,  where  I  hope  to  make  other  discoveries  equally  and  even,  perhaps, 
mare  important,  than  those  made  bj  me  up  to  tbc  present  date,  ordering 
that  the  aid  of  armed  force  be  afforded  mc  for  my  protection  and  that  of 
my  wife,  whenever  our  investigations  are  made  in  places  where  life  is 
endangered  by  hostile  Indians. 

4th.  That  among  the  objects  which  the  Mexican  nation  have  to  send 
to  the  Exposition  of  Philadelphia,  a  place  be  reserved  to  me,  sufficient 
for  the  statues,  bas-relief^,  drawings,  photographs  and  plans  that  have 
caused  this  petition. 

filh.  That  in  cx>nseqnence  of  the  short  time  that  remains  befbre  the 
opening  of  said  Exposition,  and  the  amount  that  yet  remains  for  tfie  to 
do,  particolarly  the  opening  of  a  cart  road  of  13  lei  lo  met  ens  in  a  thick 
forest  in  a  country  where  all  resources  are  wanting,  you  may  have  the 
goodness  to  consider  this  petition  at  your  earliest  convenience,  which 
grace  I  donht  not  to  obtain  from  the  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Nation  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  subscribing  myself. 


AUGT09  Lb  PLONGEON,  M,  D. 


i^ 


i]>A,  January  27,  1876. 


The  reference*  to  plates  in  this  paper  do  not  agree  with  the  nnmben 
OB  die  belioaoopie  iUmtrations, 


Before  leaving  Cliichen-Itza,  at  aboot  tlie  date  of  the  above 

' Merttorialj  tlj«*  statue,  \i&  had  been  alreatlj  stated,  was  con* 

cenled  in  the  forest  near  the  town  of  Pist^,  carefully  pro- 

Bcte<l  from  the  weather  hy  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon,  and 

i^  nn&wer   from    the    Mexican    Government   was   eagerly 

lited.     After  long  delay,  a  simple  refusal  to  allow  the 

itne  to  be  exported  was  the  only  reply.     Dr.  Le  Plongeon 

lien    prepared   his  photogra}>!i6    and  a  smidl  collection  of 

Lrelieg  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  to  be  offered  at  the 

[Centennial  Exliibition  of  1876,     These  interesting  offerings 
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were  accompanied  hy  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  reconnting  tlie  great  disappointnient  of 
not  being  able  to  send  the  statoe,  but  entreating  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  pictures.  The  letter  was  dated  M6ri  a, 
August  30, 1 876-  By  unfortunate  delays  and  misunderstand- 
ings, the  articles  above  mentioned  never  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  in  March  of  the  present  year  were  purchased 
by  the  writer. 

Tlie  rehcs  are  interesting  specimens  of  pottery  and  of  the 
ornaments  or  weapons  that  were  found  with  the  statue,  whose 
excavation  has  been  described  by  the  discoverer  himself. 
The  Jade  Points  and  Flints  are  very  carefully  wrought,  and 
suggest  rather  the  idea  of  selection  as  symbols  than  of  ordi- 
nary warlike  implements-  A  portion  or  all  of  the  articles 
mentioned,  together  with  ashes,  were  found  in  a  stone  urn, 
and  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page.* 

M^rida,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  has  an  insti- 


DESCRIPnON    OF    PLATE. 


A  picture  of  the  reliM  found  by  r>r,  Le  Fkogeon  with  the  itBtue  which  be 
exhumetJ  at  Chichen-IUa-  Thej  were  iiitemieti  for  exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
tojjether  with  the  photogrrtph»  which  have  bcpn  luentioned,  but  fnilecj  in 
reaching  their  dentinatton*  It  is  not  »uppo»ed  that  the  above  were  the  only  or 
thc^  mt>r*t  VMluuble  of  the  curioaities  found  in  connection  with  the  statue. 

The  three  iiiecea  of  pottery  hear  the  original  hi1>ol9,  **From  th«  Mausoleum 
of  the  chiefiain  Ckaac-mot  itiffer^)  Chichen'Itza,  At  least  5<X)0  years  ol(L 
Au(fUittu^  Le  Plongeon^  M,  IV^  Thej  were  found  near  the  head  of  the  >(Utii«, 
The  dish  on  the  left  «it»n<l»  on  three  nhort  le^,  perforated  so  that  an  object 
might  he  Nuapended  fmm  It,  nnd  the  larger  dinh  has  similar  1ej^«  without 
perforwthju.  The  bowl  al  the  right  h  decorated  with  tracing!^  and  other  embel- 
lidhroeotii. 

Below  ore  axes  and  flint  Rpearn  from  the  Isltud  of  Cozumel.  Xext  follow 
Tonsil  shells,  collected  by  Mra.  Alice  Le  Plougeon  from  an  excavation  tit 
Chldien-Itza,  which  may  bo  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

The  Jade  Poinli!  are  heantiful  si>eeinienH^  and  may  have  been  used  for  cere- 
monial purposes.  *rhe  arrow-heml:^  are  of  Hint,  very  carefully  finished,  and 
have  minute  grooves  at  the  bn^e,  Thene  aho  apparently  were  not  intended  for 
practical  use§.  A  portiwn*  or  all  of  the  above  a rti den,  except  the  Cozumel 
flinCi»,  were  enclosed  in  the  atone  urn  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  ia 
his  Mexican  Memorial.  ^ 

•  See  Relniclon  de  las  CoHaa  de  YuKitan,  de  Diego  de  Landa.  By 
L'Abb^  Brasscur  de  Bourbourg,     PartM,  18(>4,  page  337. 


fMkif^  PHmiing  Cem^ny. 


^ilus/^H^f^Mr  tx^ram^m  w/fA  /A^  S/aiue  exhumed  by  Dr.  Aug 
X^A^^a/C^^Aj^y/^j^  yycatan,  togeiher  with  spedment^ 
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tution  called  El  3tii8eo  Yucateco^  founded  in  1871,  nndcr 
the  direction  of  Sr.  Dn.  Crecencio  Carillo  Ancona,  and  it  is 
BOW  managed  by  Sr.  Dn.  Juan  Peon  Contreras.  In  its  col- 
lections are  pieces  of  antique  sculpture  in  stone,  plaster  casts 
and  pottery  taken  from  ancient  graves,  manuscripts  in  the 
Jtfaya  language  and  in  the  Spanish,  rare  imprints  and  works 
relating  to  the  peninsula.  These,  together  with  objects  of 
natural  history  and  sample^  of  the  various  woods  of  the 
country,  and  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  form  a  museum  that 
promises  to  create  and  encourage  a  love  of  antiquarian 
research  among  tlie  people,  a  labor  which  has  been  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Museo  Nacional  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  explorations  have  as  yet  been  attempted. 
The  connection  whicli  this  institution  has  with  the  statue 
discovered  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  February,  1877,  a  commission  was  despatched  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  of  Pist6  by  the  Governor  of  Yucatan, 
under  the  orders  of  Sr.  Dn.  Juan  Peon  Contreras, 
Director  of  the  Museo  Yucateco,  and  jvfter  an  absence 
of  a  month,  returned,  bringing  the  statue  concealed  there 
by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  in  triumph  to  M6rida.  The  commis- 
sion was  accompanied  by  a  military  force  for  protection,  and 
tlie  progress  of  the  returning  expedition  was  tlie  occasion  of  a 
grand  reception  in  the  town  of  Izamal,  where  poems  and 
addresses  were  made,  which  are  preserved  in  a  pamphlet  of 
27  pages.  An  account  of  its  arrival  at  M(5rida,  on  March  1, 
is  given  in  tlie  Peribdico  Oficial  of  the  day  following.  The 
entrance  of  the  statue  was  greeted  by  a  procession  composed 
of  officials,  societies,  and  children  of  the  public  schools. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  spectators,  and  addresses  were 
made  and  poems  were  recited.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  this  article : — 

"The  Statue  of  Chac-Mool  measures  a  little  more  than  9  feet 
in  length.  Its  beautiful  head  is  turned  to  one  side  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  and  it  has  a  face  of  ferocious  appearance.  It  is  cut  from 
a  stoue  almost  as  hard  as  granite.  Seated  upon  a  pedestal,  with 
its  arms  crossed  upon  the  abdomen,  it  appears  as  if  about  to  raise 
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itself  in  order  to  execate  a  crael  and  bloody  threat.  This  precions 
object  of  antiquity  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  thoughtful  men. 
History  and  archaeology  in  their  grave  and  profound  investigations 
will  certainly  discover  some  day  the  secret  which  surrounds  all 
the  precious  monuments  which  occupy  the  expanse  of  our  rich 
soil,  an  evident  proof  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Mayas, 
now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Old  World.  The  entrance 
of  the  Statue  of  Chac-Mool  into  the  Capital  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  Yucatan  history,  and  its  remembrance  will  be 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  worthy  Governor  under  whose 
administration  our  Museum  has  been  enriched  with  so  invaluable 
a  gift." 

The  reception,  judging  from  the  article  in  the  journal 
above  quoted,  must  have  been  imposing.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  place  the  statue  in  the  Yucatan 
Museum,  but  this  purpose  was  defeated  by  its  removal  to 
Mexico,  by  a  government  steamer,  in  the  month  of  April,  to 
enrich  the  National  Museum  of  that  city. 

All  the  above  proceedings  took  place  without  the  consent, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  who  at  that 
time  was  absent  from  M^rida,  in  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  offer  opposition. 

In  order  to  furnish  further  testimony  to  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  statue  of  Chac-Mool  is  held  in  Yucatan, 
the  following  notice,  offered  to  the  writer  for  publication, 
by  Sr.  Dn.  Juan  Peon  Contreras,  director  of  the  museum 
referred  to  above,  and  which  afterward  appeared  in  El 
PensamientOj  of  M^rida,  of  date  Aug.  12,  i9  inserted 
entire : — 

Official  Statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Musbo  Tucatboo. 

To  Sr.  D.  AUQU8TIN  DEL  RIO, 

Provisional  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Tuealan, 

A  short  historical  notice  of  the  stone  image  ''Chac-Mool,"  discoT- 
ered  in  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Chichen-Itza,  by  the  learned  Archseolo- 
gist,  Mr.  Le  Plongeon,  to  be  preserved  in  the  National  Moseam  of 
Mexico,  for  which  place  it  is  destined. 

UtBXDA,  1877. 

There  exist,  in  the  deserts  of  Yucatan,  at  about  86  le«gues--108  nUlea 


rM^rida,  some  very  notablo  monttineiital  ruins,  known  by  tbenflroe 
of  Chicbcu-ltza,  whose  origin  is  lost  In  the  night  of  time.  Their  situ- 
ation, in  the  hostile  section  of  revolutionary  ludiaiis  ( Subtivados)^  caused 
them  to  be  very  little  vi»ltetl  until,  to  iht^  general  astonishment^  an 
American  traveller,  the  wise  archaeologist  and  Doctor,  Mr.  Augustus  I^ 
Ptoiig«on«  in  company  with  his  young  and  most  UiteUigeDt  wife,  fixed 
his  residence  among  thcra  for  some  months  towards  the  end  of  1874. 
They  both  gave  themselves  up  with  eagerness  to  making  esccellent  pho* 
tograpbic  views  of  what  was  there  worthy  of  notice,  to  be  sent  to  the 
mfoistry  of  protection,  the  depository  which  the  law  provides  in  order 
ta  obtain  the  rights  of  ownership.  They  did  not  limit  themselves  to 
tills  work.  The  illustrious  Doctor  and  his  wife,  worthy  of  admiration  on 
many  accounts,  supported  with  patient  heroism  the  sufferings  and  rl>§ks 
of  that  very  forlorn  neighborhood,  and  passed  their  days  in  producing 
exact  plans,  and  transferring  to  paper  the  wall  paintings  that  are  still 
[♦reiierved  upon  some  of  the  edifices,  such  as  Alcahsib — (dark  writings). 

There  came  a  day  on  which  one,  endowed  like  the  visitor,  had  by 
abstrtise  arc  biological  reasoning,  and  by  his  meditation,  determined 
the  place,  and,  striking  the  spot  with  his  foot,  be  said,  "Here  it  is,  here 
It  will  be  found*"*  The  language  of  this  man— better  said,  of  this  genius 
—will  appear  exaggerated.  It  can  be  decided  when  he  has  succeeded 
iu  bringiDg  to  light  the  interesting  work  which  he  Is  writing  about  his 
dcleotidc  luvestigatious  in  the  ruins  of  Yucatan.  Let  us  finish  this 
"■short  preamble,  and  occupy  ourselves  with  the  excavation  of  the  statue, 
i^^  Chac-Mool  is  a  Maya  word  which  means  tiger.  So  the  discoverer 
plre<l  to  name  It,  wh«»  reserved  to  himself  the  reasons  for  which  he 
it  tbiit  name.  He  discovered  a  stone  base,  oblong,  somewhat  hU' 
Cect,  Umt  measured  t>  Spanish  inches  in  thickness,  by  5  feet  3^ 
Inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  10  inches  to  width.  Above  it  reposed  iu  a 
single  piece  of  stone  the  coloe^sal  image  whose  weight  amounted  to 
about  d, 500  lbs.  Its  Itnposing  and  majestic  attitude,  and  the  Insignia 
which  adorned  it,  leads  to  the  supposttiou  that  it  was  some  notable 
leader  of  ihe  time,  a  king,  or  perhaps  a  noble  of  those  regions.  Such 
deductions  were  hazarded  as  suppositious.  The  dincoverer  supposed 
It  buried  by  it4  kindred  and  subjects  more  thrin  12,000  years  ago.  The 
sous  shall  I  attempt  to  give?  It  was  reached  at  8  meters  in  depth, 
,  fkr  from  the  manorial  castle  of  Chichen,  to  which  the  approach  U  by 
ktrcftdie  of  90  steps,  which  are  visible  fVom  tht^  four  cardinal  points, 
ilug  lo  the  above  discoverer  there  existed  a  kind  of  iTiausoleiim 
or  moD  11  ra*^nt— erected  lo  the  memory  of  the  ruler,  Chac-Mool,  by  the 
qQcen,  his  wife — until  it  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Chiciieti'IUca  by  the  Nahuas  or  Toltecs,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
iCbristian  era.  Even  now  is  preserved  at  a  short  distance  from 
I  where  was  exhumed  the  statue  of  Chuc-Mool,  a  alauie  of  httine 
lag  a  tiger,  also  above  a  quadrilateral  base,  which  ouce  bad  a 
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liQfiiftii  bead^  and  wliJch  It  Is  presaroed  sarmaoated  the  isooiiiiient 
before  the  time  of  its  dcstmction, 

Employing  a  protoction  of  \Unbs  and  tnmks  of  treed,  ajid  proTldtng 
a  capstaii  with  rop«8  made  from  the  bark:  of  the  grapeTliie,  bjr  force  of 
per^ererance  the  learned  LePloDgeoQ  was  able  to  land  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil  the  most  noteworthj  archi&ological  treasure  which  has  been 
dlacovered  to  this  day  in  Yacatan, 

Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  coantry«  this  American  traveller  thongfat 
that  he  might  at  once  call  himself  the  proprietor  of  the  ^tatue^  and  siqc- 
cecdcd  In  bringtng  It,  in  15  days,  as  far  as  the  nDinhablted  town  of 
PUtd,  two  miles  fTom  the  mini^f  upon  a  wagon  constnicted  for  the  por- 
pose^  hiding  It  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  above  town,  while  he  informed 
himself  about  his  supposed  rights.  The  indefatigable  traveller  came  to 
Mfirida,  where,  to  the  meantime  the  Government  of  the  Stale  asserted 
thiit  thti  statae  was  the  geneml  property  of  the  nation  and  not  that  of 
the  discoverer. 

Leaving  for  a  better  opportunity  the  qnestions  relative  to  it,  Dr, 
Ij«  Plongeon  occupied  himself  lu  visiting  other  ruins,  busying  himself 
betwei-n  tht?  Inlanci  of  Coxumel  and  that  of  Muger©*,  until  peace  should 
be  ejitablbbc'd  in  the  State,  and  the  Sr.  General  Gnerra  should  be  noml* 
Mfttcd  Provisional  Governor. 

At  tbe  suggestion  of  the  subscriber  the  Governor  allowed  the  trans* 
portotlon  of  thi**  statue  to  the  Museo  Yticateco,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Museo,  in  compliance  with  his  duty,  counting  upou  the  assistance  of  an 
armed  force  necessary  for  an  expedition  of  such  a  dangerous  character, 
left  this  capital  February  1»  1877,  to  the  end  of  securing  the  preservation 
of  ail  object  ho  Important  to  the  ancient  hlstorj'  of  the  country.  Over* 
rofnlng  the  thonsand  difllculties  Ibat  presented  themselves  in  opening  H 
road  of  6  leagues  that  was  known  lo  the  birds  alone,  over  a  surface 
covered  with  mounds  and  iDequaliiies,  he  constructed  a  new  wagon  on 
wJilch  the  coloHKal  statue  was  dragged  aiong  by  more  than  150  Indians, 
111  tiirn,  who,  in  their  fanatical  superstition,  jisserted  that,  during  the  late 
hours  of  the  night  there  carae  from  the  mouth  of  the  figure  the  words 
''Cofir^/  Conext**  which  signlOes  in  their  lauguage,  *'Letasgol  Let 
ns  go  V* 

Upon  the  2<ith  of  the  same  month  and  year,  the  historical  and  mouu- 
mental  cUy  of  Ixamal  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  the 
itutue  of  tlie  king  Chac-Mool.  Brilliant  compositions  referring  to  It 
were  read,  which.  In  a  printed  form,  will  accompany  it  for  the  archives 
Of  the  Masco  NatlonaL  When  it  arrived  at  M^rlda  It  had  a  do  less 
lively  reception  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  1877, 

A  little  later  it  was  received  into  the  Museo  Yucateco  upon  the  same 
rustic  wagon  on  which  it  had  traversed  the  G  leagues  of  almost  inacces- 
sible country  from  Pist^  to  Oit^s,  from  where  begins  the  broad  road- 
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'It  waa  ititeDdecl  to  aarrouDd  it  with  a  wooden  fence  upon  which  should 
be  engraved  Uils  Inscription  ia  goldeo  tetters  : — 


"CHAC-MOOL 

The  dlMovcry  of  th«  wl»  ftroh»o1og1«t,  Mr.  L«  Plooiteoti,  In  tli«  ruioi 

or  Cbklieo-ttu. 

Oeneml  Prolaslo  Oti«m  belnir  Qo^eriior  of  titc  Stntc  of  TiieaUo.    tt 

wii*  brougfit  to  the  Mnaeo  Yiic«teeo  oti  the  1»1  of  Marehni  1677, 

^7  Jaan  Peon  CooinsnA,  Dlrootor  of  ttie  Museum." 


^^  Still  lat^r,  at  the  decision  of  the  Govei'nor  of  the  State,  Sr,  D, 
Aa^stlD  det  HSo,  it£  transfer  to  the  National  Mnscuin  of  Mexico  was 
penuUted^  where  so  notjihle  an  archseological  monumeDt  will  show  to 
betier  advantage,  leading  in  lt8  place  a  copy  in  pi  aster «  made  by  a 
akUlbl  Yncauo  artist. 

iThe  Director  of  the  Mnsco  Yncateco^ 
JUAN  FBON  CONTREEAS. 
M^RiDA*  1877, 
KanB.  The  nnexpected  arrival  and  early  return  to  Vent  Cruz  of  the 
oational  war  steamer  Libertad,  which  condncted  the  recovered  status 
to  the  Department  of  State^  ^ave  no  time  in  which  a  copy  of  It  couid  he 
taken  In  this  caplLaL  the  Government  of  the  State  reserving  the  right  to 
aak  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  resides  in  Mexico^  to  t^end 
SQcli  a  copy  to  the  Maseo  Yucateco,  aa  a  just  compensation. 


Apra  e,  1877, 


PEON  CONTRERAS, 


After  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Le  Plongcoii^s  cherished  hopea  of 
exhibiting  his  statne  at  Philadelphia,  this  traveller  passed  hia 
time  in  invedtigations  among  the  islands  of  the  east  coast 
of  the  Petiinaula,  partienhirl}^  those  of  Mngeree  and  Cozu- 
mel.  His  ohser  vat  ions  there — as  well  aa  mnch  additional 
information  regarding  the  architecture  of  Chichew-Itza  and 
Uxmal,  and  his  deductions  therefrom — are  contained  in  a 
fDrrinmnieatiori  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Mexico,  and  are  here  given  in  abstract,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  discoveries  that  have  been  uiade,  and  the  infer- 
eiices  which  have  been  drawn  from  thera. 

Tfiife  appeal  contains  a  statement  of  the  wrongs  suffered 
by  l>n  Le  Plongeon  in  being  prevented  from  removing  hm 
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aiitl  olJier  tli Slovenes  trora  ihe  country : 
llemaiid  fur  redreBS  and  compensation,  a^  an  American  eiti* 
zeiky  for  the  seizure  and  appropriution,  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  government  of  Yneiitan,  and  afterwards  by  the 
fiupreme  government  at  Mexico,  of  the  work  of  art  which 
he  had  brought  to  light.  This  statement,  with  the  correa- 
pondonce  which  acconipanics  it,  is  intended  also  to  be  offered 
to  th©  consideration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  such  action  as  iiiay  be  considered  ]>roper  in  the  pi-emises. 
The  extracts  made  are  those  ordy  which  relate  to 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Lc  Ploni^eon  in  the  course  of 
bis  travels  ;  for  although  great  sjrapatby  is  due  him  for 
his  misfortunes  and  disa)>pointment6,  a  legal  statement  of 
his  wrongs  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  paper, 

EXTIIACTS  FROM  A  COMMUNICATION  OF  DR-  LE  PlONGKON  TO  ThK  HoNOR* 

ABLK  JfJiiN  W.  Foster »  Ministkr  of  the  Ukitkp  States  at 
Mexico^  dated  Isi^and  of  Cozumki-t  May  1,  1877. 

ChlcbcD-Itza  is  situated  in  the  tcrritorlca  occupied  by  subjects  of 
Don  Crect-Dclo  Poot^  Chief  of  Cha  n  -  San  ta- Cruz.  Id  1847,  this  chief  aud 
otlitrj*  reflihfd  to  ttcliiiowi('tl*2re  any  loiijjcr  tliL-1r  ullegiauce  to  the  Mexi- 
can Goveniineiit,  mid  secededt  declurhiK  war  to  tlie  knife  to  the  white 
lnhal>lt lints  of  YuciitaiK  Since  that  time  they  have  conquered  a  portion 
of  lliat  State,  and  liold  peaceful  possession  of  the  l>est  towns.  They 
have  dcHtroyed  tlie  |>riiicipal  cities  of  the  east  and  south.  These  are 
now  reduced  to  mere  villMge«  with  few  iniiabluuits.  The  churelies  in 
rulns^  raostly  converted  Into  fortresses,  the  hon.ses  aljaiidoucd  by  their 
dwellers,  invaded  by  rank  ve^etjitlon,  a  refuge  for  bat«,  owls^  and  other 
prowling  aiiinials^  are  crumbling  to  the  ground  every  day  more  and 
more^  no  one  dtiring  to  make  repairs,  teat  the  Indians  should  bum 
and  dpstroy  thein  a^uln.  For  lea^^iies  around  the  conntry  is  deserted. 
Only  a  few  venlure«oiue  spirits  have  phicked  up  heart  to  establbh  farms 
where  the  soil  is  the  richest.  They  cultivate  them  with  armed  senraDts, 
fto  great  Is  their  dread  of  their  tierce  enemies. 

Three  niiies  from  Plst6,  »)ne  of  the  most  advanced  posts  on  the  eastern 
ftontieft  aud  beyond  the  military  lines,  stand  the  ruins  of  Chlcbenltza, 
There  lay  buried,  since  probably  6000  years,  that  superb  statue, 
together  with  other  most  precious  relies,  at  eight  meters  under  ground, 
ttnrldJit  thick  forests,  unknown  to  the  whole  world,  not  only  to  the  mod- 
ern, but  also  to  the  comparatively  ancient,  for  it  has  escaped  destruction 
^fom  the  hands  of  the  natives.    A  people,  starting  from  the  vicinity 
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of  PaJeoquei  Inv&Ued  all  the  regrions  west  and  south  of  \yhnU  in  our 
I  days*  is  called  the  Tucatsn  PenlnsQla,  arriving  at  Bacalar.      From  that 
jilace^  fbllowing  the  c4)Astf  they  ravaged  the  eastern  part  of  the  coiiDtry, 
ami  at  or  about  the  beglnnlu":  of  th<^  Chrii^tiao  era  laid  sfege  to  the 
^tUeM  of  the  holjf  atidwise  men  (Itzaes),  the  aeat  of  a  very  advanced  eiviU 
isation,  where  art*?,  Rcleuces  and  reli^arloii  flourished.      After  a  weary 
and  protracted  defence,   and   many  hard-fou»ht  battles^  the   beautlfiil 
^phal  fell  nt  last  into  the  power  of  the  invailers,     There»  lu  the  Unpul^^e 
of  their  isrnorance,  In  the  heat  of  their  wrathi  they  destroyed  many 
objects  of  art.     They  vented  their  rage  most  panScularly  on  the  efligies 
ami  portraits  of  the  ancient  kings  ami  rulers  of  the  vanqoi»lied»  when 
and  where  they  con  Id  find  the  no,  decapitating  most  a»id  break!  nijf  a  great 
many  of  the  beautiful  statue^«  wrought  by  their  subjects  in  their  honor. 
ia  mementoes  by  which  they  remembered  and  venerated  their  memories. 
Chaacmo],  whose  hiding  place  they  ignored,  as  they  did  that  of  his  elder 
brother,  Buuntay,  whose  statue  la  still  where  his  friends  deposited  it, 
12  meters  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  escaped  the  fbry  of  the  en- 
raged   iconoclasts.     Not   so.  however,  the   effigies   and   emblems  that 
adorned  and  surmounted  the  monuments  raised  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  their  most  benetlcent  government,  and  the  love  they  profeitsed 
for  their  people.     Even  theae  monuments  themselves  were  afterwards 
dtsfrraced,  being  used  as  places  for  histrionic  performances. 

The  places  of  concealment  of  these  and  other  most  precious  relics, 
amongst  them  probably  the  libraries  of  the  H-Menea  or  learned  and  wise 
yet  to  be  excavated,  were  revealed  to  my  wife  and  myselT  on  de- 
lierlng  some  hieroglyphics^  mural  paintings  and  bas-reliefs. 
On  the  3tii  of  .laniuiry»  1876,  1  conducted  the  statue  of  Chaacniol  on 
the  road  to  Uitas,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Pist6,  that  I.h  to 
tay,  far  enough  to  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  mischief  flrom  the  soldiers 
of  the  poat,  I  placed  it  in  a  thicket  about  50  yards  from  the  road. 
There,  with  the  help  of  Mr«».  Le  Piongeon,  1  wrapped  it  in  oil-cloth,  and 
[^weftilfy  built  over  it  a  thatched  roof,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  In- 
aenciea  of  the  atmosphere.  Leaving  It  surrounded  by  a  brush  fence, 
we  carcfhlly  closed  the  bougiis  on  the  passage  that  led  from  the  road  to 
the  place  of  concealment,  so  that  a  casual  traveller,  ignorant  of  tiie 
enbtence  of  such  an  object,  would  not  even  suspect  It.  Many  a  day  our 
only  meal  has  consisted  of  a  hard  Indian  cake  and  a  bit  of  garlic  and 
water. 

The  queen  of  Itza  is  represented  under  the  efllgy  of  an  nrn,  eating  a 
human  neart,  on  several  bas-reliefs  that  adorned  the  monuments  she 
rmlaed  to  the  beloved  of  her  own  heart,  Chaacmol.  The  scene  of  his  death 
li  impassively  portrayed  on  the  walls  which  the  qneen  caused  to  be 
fataed  to  the  memory  of  her  husband ^  in  the  two  exquisite  rooms,  the 
rains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  upon  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall  of 
lilt  gjmna^ium.  Those  rooms  were  a  shriue  indeed,  but  a  shrine  where 
tllB  ooi^ugal  love  of  the  queen  alone  worshipped  the  memory  of  her 
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departed  lover.  She  adorned  the  oater  wnlls  with  his  efflgles,  his  totijm- 
tiffer,  unci  his  shield  ami  coat  of  arms  between  tiger  and  tiger.  Whilst 
on  an  admirably  polished  stucco  that  covers  the  stones  In  the  interior 
of  the  rooiiis  she  had  his  deeds »  his  and  her  own  life  in  fact,  with  the 
coatomj*  of  the  lime,  painted  in  beautlfbl  life-like  designs,  superbly 
drawn  and  sweetly  colored.  The  history  of  the  twin  brothers  is  there 
faithfully  portrayed.  There  Is  also  a  life-like  likeness,  painted  in  brli- 
llant  colors,  of  Chaacfiiol.  Unhappily  such  precious  works  of  art  have 
been  much  defaced^  more  ihan  by  time,  by  the  Impious  hands  of  ignorant 
ami  vain  fools,  who  have  thought  their  names  of  g^realer  interest  to  the 
world  than  the  most  rexnarfeable  drawings  on  which  they  have  Inscribed 
them. 

Chaacmol  Is  there  repreKented  full  of  wrath,  the  hand  clinched  in  an 
iltercation  wiLlj  his  younger  brother,  Aac,  Thi8  latter,  after  cowardly 
nmrdering  the  ft-iend  of  his  infancy  with  thrusts  of  his  lance— one  under 
his  right  shoulder  blade»  another  in  his  left  lung,  near  the  region  of  the 
hearty  and  the  third  in  the  lumbar  region— tied  to  Uxmal  In  order  to 
escajie  the  vengeance  of  the  tiuecn,  who  cherished  their  young  chieftain 
w^hu  had  led  them  so  many  times  to  victory.  At  their  head  he  bad  con- 
quered all  the  surrounding  nations,  Tlielr  kings  and  rulers  had 
come  from  afar  to  lay  their  sceptres  and  their  hearts  at  the  feet  of  their 
pretty  and  charming  queen.  Even  white  and  long  bearded  men  had 
made  her  presents  and  offered  lier  tlieir  tributes  and  homage*  He  had 
rai.*ied  the  fame  of  their  beautiful  capital  far  above  that  of  any  other 
cllleH  in  Mayapan  and  Xihalba,  He  had  opened  the  country  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  world,  and  merchants  of  Asia  and  AfVIca  would 
bring  their  v%*ares  and  receive  In  exchange  the  produce  of  their  factories 
and  of  their  lands.  In  a  word,  he  had  made  Chlchen  a  great  metropolis 
In  wliose  temples  pilgrims  from  all  parts  came  to  worship  and  even 
offer  their  tjwn  pt*rsons  as  a  «acrltlce  to  the  Almighty,  There  also  came 
the  wise  rneu  of  the  world  to  consult  the  J7-J/*Jwe#,  whose  convent, 
logeliicr  with  thdr  astrouomlcjd  observatory,  may  be  seen  at  a  short 
di?<tauce  from  the  government  palace  and  museum*  This  curious  story, 
yet  unknown  to  the  world,  was  revealed  to  my  wife  and  myself,  as 
the  work  of  restoring  the  paintings  advanced  step  by  step,  and  also  from 
the  careftd  study  of  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  the  room  at  the  base 
of  the  monument.  You  can  see  photographs  of  these  bas-relicft  in 
the  album  I  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  We 
hHve  also  In  our  possession  the  whole  collection  of  tracings  of  the 
paint  lugs  iu  the  funeral  chamber. 

Motul  is  a  pretty  town  of  40OO  Inhabitants,  situated  about  10  leagues 
from  Mt^rida*  Having  never  sulfered  from  the  Indians  it*present«  qntte  A 
thriving  appearance.  Its  productions  consist  principally  in  tlie  making 
henequen  bags  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  it  was  the  site  of  an  important  settlement,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  mounds  and  other  edifices  scaltered  in  its  vicinity. 
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111  Are  in  ATery  minoas  coDdilioo,  haviDg  been  deTOoH^hed  to  obtnlti 
isateriAls  for  tbe  buildings  of  tbe  modern  village  and  the  conntructioD 
of  fences.  It  was  aiDODg  these  ruins  that,  for  the  first  time  in  Yucatau, 
I  i^ued  apon  tbe  Incoatestable  proofs  that  the  worship  of  tbe  phallus 
bed  ODce  b«eii  in  Yo^ne  among  some  of  tbe  inhaKitaats  of  the  Peuin- 
tiil^  I  d1e«co7cred  emblems  of  that  worship,  so  common  with  ihe  native's 
of  Hindoetaa  and  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  a  very  ralooos  pyramid,  raised  on  a  plot  of  ia;round,  !n  the  outskirts 
of  Ibta  Tillage.  Since  then,  I  liave  often  met  with  the^e  emblems  of  the 
rellgtous  rites  of  the  Nabaas  and  Cara±»,  and  whili^t  hs  at  Uxmal,  thej 
atare  at  the  tra¥eller  from  every  ornament  of  the  buildiugH  artd  are 
to  l>e  found  In  every  court-yard  and  public  ptuce,  tt  m  o  remnrkablel 
Ckct  tbat  ibey  are  to  be  met  with  nowhere  in  the  edlflces*  of  Chicbeu- 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  different  races  or  rather  nations 
practicing  distinct  reli^ioo^  rites  inhabited  the  conntry  at  diflbrent 
epochs  and  destroyed  each  other  by  war.  So  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  tbe  Spaniards  the  monuments  of  Chichen-Itza  were  in  niins  and 
were  looked  q poo  with  awe,  wonder  and  respect,  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  coantry^  when  the  city  of  Uxmal  was  thickly  peopled.  There  cannot 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Nahuas,  the  invaders  and  destroyers  of^ 
tbe  It«a  metropolis,  iutrcHluced  the  pbaliic  worsliip  into  Yucatan.  The 
monament^  of  Uxmal  do  not  date  from  so  remote  an  antiquity  as  those 
of  Cblchen,  notwithstanding  that  Uxmal  was  a  large  city  when  Chichcn 
was  at  tbe  height  of  its  glor3\  Some  of  its  most  ancient  edifices  have 
been  enclosed  with  new  walls  and  ornamentatiou  to  salt  the  tat^te  and 
tmcf  of  tbe  conquerors.     These  Inner  edifices  belong  to  a  very  ancient 

» period,  a&d  among  tbe  debris  I  have  found  the  head  of  a  bear  exquisitely  J 
icoli^farvd  out  of  a  block  of  marble.  It  is  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Wlien  did  bears  inhabit  the  peninsula  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  Maya  does 
not  Aintlsh  the  name  for  the  bear.  Yet  one*third  of  this  tongue  Is  pure 
Greek.  Who  brongbt  the  dialect  of  Homer  to  America  ?  Ur  who  took 
to  Greece  tbat  of  tbe  Mayas?  Oreek  is  tbe  offi*pring  of  Sanscrit.  la 
Majm^  or  are  they  coeval?  A  clue  for  ethnologists  to  follow  the  migra*' 
tlofis  of  the  human  fkmtly  on  this  old  continent.  Did  tbe  bearded  men 
wlioaa  portraits  are  carved  on  the  massive  pillars  of  the  fortress  at 
Cbtdiieii-Uza,  belong  to  tbe  Mayan  nations  ?  Tbe  Maya  language  la 
not  devoid  of  words  fTom  the  Assyrian. 
We  made  np  our  minds  to  visit  Ak£,  tbe  place  where  tbe  Spaniards 
.ascapiiig  ttom  Ohichen  took  reflige  tn  the  first  days  of  the  conquest. 
|The  land  where  thet^e  ruins  stand  forms  a  part  of  tbe  hacienda  of  Ak€. 
alongs  to  Don  Bernardo  Peon,  one  of  the  wealtblcst  men  of  the 
,  but  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  it  is  to-day 
fwell  nljgrh  abandoned.  Only  a  few  Indian  servants,  living  in  a  constant 
Idrrail  of  ihe  palodean  fevers  that  decimate  their  families,  remained  to  take 
l«are  of  tbe  scmnty  herds  of  cattle  and  borscs  which  form  now  the  whole 
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wealth  of  the  farm.  In  the  first  days  of  March  we  arrived  at  the  gate 
of  the  farm-house.  The  Majordomo  had  received  orders  to  put  himself 
and  his  men  at  our  disposal.  The  ruiued  farm-house  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
Cyclopean  structure.  From  the  veranda,  rising  majestically  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky,  is  to  be  seen  the  most  interesting  and  best  pre- 
served monument  of  Ak6,  composed  of  three  platforms  superposed. 
They  terminate  in  an  immense  esplanade  crowned  by  three  rows  of  12 
columns  each.  These  columns,  formed  of  huge  square  stones  roughly 
hewn,  and  piled  one  above  the  other  to  a  height  of  4  meters,  are  the 
Katuns  that  served  to  record  certain  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
and  indicate  in  this  case  an  antiquity  of  at  least  5760  years.  The  monu- 
ments of  Ak6  are  peculiar,  and  the  only  specimens  of  their  kind  to  be 
found  among  these  ruined  cities.  They  are  evidently  the  handiwork  of 
a  herculean  and  uncouth  race— the  enormous  height  of  each  step  in 
the  staircase  proves  It— of  that  race  of  giants  whose  great  bones  and 
large  skulls  are  now  and  then  disinterred,  and  whose  towering  forms, 
surmounted  by  heads  disproportionately  small,  we  have  seen  pictured 
on  the  walls  of  Chlchen-Itza.  They  recalled  forcibly  to  our  minds  the 
antique  GuancheSj  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  whose 
gigantic  mummies  are  yet  found  in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  Tenerlffe, 
and  whose  peculiar  sandals  with  red  straps  so  closely  resemble  those 
seen  on  the  feet  of  Chaacmol.  The  edifices  of  Ak6  are  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  generally  square,  often  oblong  in  shape,  super- 
posed, and  held  together  merely  by  their  enormous  weight,  without  the 
aid  of  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort.  We  did  not  tarry  In  this  strange 
city  more  than  eight  days.  The  malaria  of  the  place  very  seriously 
affected  the  health  of  my  wife,  and  obliged  us  to  hasten  back  to  Tlxko- 
kob.  We  brought  with  us  the  photograph  views,  and  plans  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  regretting  not  to  perfect  our  work  by  a  complete  survey 
of  the  whole  of  them,  scattered  as  they  are  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground. 

Our  investigations  In  Uxmal  revealed  to  our  minds  some  Interesting 
facts  in  the  lives  of  the  three  brothers  of  the  tradition.  In  Chichen  we 
discovered  the  place  of  concealment  of  the  two  brothers  Huuncajf  and 
Chaacmol.  That  of  the  third  brother,  Aac,  was  not  to  be  found.  Yet  I 
was  certain  it  must  exist  somewhere.  Many  persons  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  religious  beliefs  of  those  ancient  peo- 
ple have  questioned  me  on  the  strange  idea  of  burying  such  beautiftil 
objects  of  art  at  so  a  great  depth,  yet  the  reason  is  very  simple.  The 
nations  that  inhabited  the  whole  of  Central  America — the  Mayas,  the 
Nahuas,  the  Caras  or  Carlans— had,  with  the  Siamese  even  of  to-day,  and 
the  Egyptians  of  old,  many  notions  In  common  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  Its  existence  after  Its  earthly  mission  was  accom- 
plished. They  believed  that  the  sentient  and  intelligent  principle,  pixan, 
which  inhabits  the  body,  survived  the  death  of  that  body,  and  was 
bound  to  return  to  earth,  and  live  other  and  many  mundane  existences; 
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Ibat  between  each  separate  existence  thai  platan  went  to  a  place  of 

iU  Caan^  wbere  K  eujoyed  all  sorts  of  bliss  for  a  proportionate 

and  &s$  ft  reward  for  the  good  actious  \i  had  done  while  on  earth, 

ssing    to   a  place  of   puaishmeDt,    MHnal,    It  suSTered  all  kinds  of 

Ah  during  also  a  certain  time  In  atonement  for  its  sins.    Then  It  waa 

retaro  and  live  again  among  men.     But  as  the  material  body  waa 

ble,  they  made  effigies  in  perfect  resemblance  to  it.    These  were 

mes  of  wood,  sometimes  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  stone,  accord- 

ig  to  the  wealth  or  social  position  of  the  lodlvldoal ;   and  after  burning 

Ibe  body,  the  ashes  were  enclosed  In  the  statue  or  in  urns  that  they 

^lacied  near  by.      Around  and  beside  these  were  arranged  the  weapons 

imd  the  ornaments  used  by  the  deceased,  if  a  warrior;  the  tools  of  his 

Se ;  if  a  mechanic ;  and  books,  if  a  priest  or  learned  mau^  in  order  that 
^aboaIdfind  them  at  hand  when  the  piican  should  come  back  aud 
pite  the  statue  or  image. 
To  retaru  to  our  Investlgatlonti  at  UxraaL  On  examlulug  the  orna^ 
mentA  on  the  cornice  of  the  Eastern  front  of  the  monument  known  as 
♦•The  House  of  the  Governor,"  I  was  struck  with  their  similarity  to 
those  which  adorn  the  most  ancient  cdidce  of  Chlchen  and  whose  con* 
atniction,  I  Judge,  dales  back  12,000  years,  Bot  what  most  particularly 
called  my  attention  were  the  hieroglyphics  that  surrounded  a  sitting 
^llgure  placed  over  the  main  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
were  plainly  to  me  the  names  of  ffuuncay  and  Chaacmal.,  and  on 
sides  of  the  tlgure,  now  headless,  the  name  of  the  Individual  it 
Intended  to  represent,  Aac,  the  younger  brother  and  murderer. 
And  on  the  Xorth-west  comer  of  the  second  terrace  was  his  private 
residence,  a  very  elegant  stnjclure  of  a  most  simple  aud  graceful  archl- 
re,  oruaitiented  with  his  lotem.  I  afterwards  found  a  pillar 
n  with  his  name  io  hieroglyphics  and  a  bust  of  marble  very  much 
Around  the  neck  Is  a  collar  or  necklace  sustaining  a  medallion 
Ith  his  name*  In  the  figure  that  adorns  the  fa^mde  of  the  palace  he  is 
'presented  sitting,  and  under  his  feet  are  to  be  seen  the  bodies  of  three 
ipen»anageji,  two  men  and  one  woman,  flayed.  Unhappily  these  also 
iTe  been  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  time  or  of  iconoclasts.  They  are 
less,  but  I  ent«rrtain  no  doubt  as  to  whom  they  were  Intended 
resent,  Huuncay,  Chnaanot  and  the  queen,  his  wife,  It  Is 
ty  of  notice  that  while  the  phallic  emblems  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
firtifVislon  In  every  other  building  at  Uxmal,  there  Is  not  a  sii^gle  trace 
of  them  in  or  on  the  **  liouse  of  the  Governor,"  or  its  appurtenances. 

Yucatan  being  In  a  state  of  political  e^ervesceucc,  we  determined  to 
Vlaft  the  Inlands  of  Mugeres  and  Cozumel,  on  the  East  coast  of  Yucataui 
taking  our  chance  of  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  being 
red, 

rdiugly,  on  the  ^th  of  October,  1^76,  we  embarked  on  board  the 
'  a  small  coasting  sloop,  and  with  the  ml**t8  of  the  evening,  the 
of  Progreso  faded  from  our  view  and  were  lost  In  the  haze  of 
14 
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tlie  horizon.  Contrary  wtnds  retarded  our  joamey  And  obliged  os  to 
cast  anchor  near  Mhore  every  night.  It  was  not  untU  after  ten  tiresome 
days  tlvftt  we,  at  last,  saw  the  dim  outline  of  Mn^eres  island  rise  slowly 
over  the  waves.  As  we  dre\v  neiirt  the  tall  and  slender  forma  of  the 
cocoa  trees,  gracefully  waving  their  caps  of  green  foliage  with  the 
breeze,  while  their  roots  seemed  to  spring  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
ocean,  Indicated  the  spot  wliere  the  vl!la«jt^  honseB  lay  on  the  shore 
under  their  umbrage.  Seen  at  a  distance,  the  spot  preaenLn  quite  a 
romantic  aspect.  The  island  is  a  mere  rock,  elevated  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  six  miles  long  and  about  one-half  a  mile  wide 
in  its  widest  parts.  In  some  places  it  is  scarcely  300  steps  across- 
The  population  conslstsJ  of  500  souls,  more  or  leas.  It«  principal  indus- 
try is  dsliing.  For  Indian  corn  and  beans — the  staple  articles  of  food 
tbroiinhout  Yucatan — th(^y  depend  altogether  on  the  main  land;  vege- 
tables of  any  kind  are  an  unknown  luxury,  notw  ithstanding  there  are 
eome  patches  of  good  vegetable  land  In  the  central  part.  The  Island 
possesses  a  beautiful  and  safe  harbor;  at  one  time  it  was  the  haven 
where  the  pirates  that  infested  the  West  Indian  seas  were  wont  to  seek 
rest  from  their  hazardous  calling.  Their  names  are  to  be  seen  to-day 
rudely  carved  on  the  mjHtte  beams  tliat  form  the  lintels  of  the 
doorways  of  live  antique  shrine  whose  rains  crown  the  sonthernmost 
point  of  the  island. 

It  Is  to  this  shrine  of  the  Maya  Venus  that  as  far  down  as  the  Spanish 
conciucst,  pilgrims  repaired  yearly  to  olTer  their  prayers  and  votive 
presents  to  propitiate  that  divinity.  Cogolludo  tells  ns  that  H  was  on 
her  altar  that  the  priest  who  accompanieil  the  adventurers  who  first 
landed  at  the  islaud,  after  d  est  roving  the  effigies  of  the  Gotldess  and  of 
her  companions  and  rephiclng  them  by  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
celebrated  mass  for  the  tlrst  tinje  on  thuf^e  coasts  in  presence  of  a  throng 
of  a*itonished  natives.  They  gave  to  the  island  the  name  of  Mugeres 
(women).  I  was  told  that  formerly  many  of  the  votive  oflferlngs  had  been 
disinterret!  from  the  aaud  in  front  of  the  building.  The  soO  at  that  place 
is  profhsely  strewn  with  fragraeuts  of  images  wrought  in  chiy,  represent- 
ing portions  of  the  human  body,  I  was  myself  so  fortunate  as  to  fliU 
in  with  the  head  of  a  priestess,  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship^ 
moulded  according  to  the  most  exact  proportions  of  Grecian  art.  It 
had  formed  part  of  a  brazier  that  had  serv^^d  to  burn  perfumes  on  the 
altar  near  which  I  found  it.  I  happened  to  use  part  of  that  vase  to  hold 
some  live  coals,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  it  had  last  served^  a  most  sweet  odor  arose  and  fllled  the  small 
building, 

I  had  read  In  Cogolludothat  iu  olden  times,  on  the  main  land,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Mugeres,  was  the  city  of  EkQb,  I  was  desirous  of 
visiting  its  ruins,  but  no  one  could  indicate  their  exact  position.  They 
did  not  even  know  of  the  name.  They  spoke  of  Meco,  of  NisnctC%  of 
Kankun,   of  extensive  ruins  of   buildings  in   that  place,   wliere  they 
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iroride  themselves  with  bewu  stone«.  Atter  niiich  delay  I  was  able  to 
ibUJD  a  boat  and  men.  We  set  6all  for  Meco,  the  neare^^t  phtce  situated 
on  another  Ulaud  close  to  the  shores  of  the  maiu  land.  There  I  found  a 
mined  edifice  sarroODded  by  a  watt  forming  an  Inclodure,  adorned  wlih 
fows  of  small  columns.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  Inclosarc  au  altar.  The 
•diflce,  composed  of  two  rooms.  Is  built  on  a  graduated  pyramid  com- 
jMised  of  seven  andrnes.  This  building  is  without  a  doubt  an  ancient 
temple-  We  next  vbited  Ni^suctG.  There  we  found  the  same  sort  of 
jnoaaments  but  bnllt  on  a  large  scale.  These  places  hare  merely  been 
abrines  %'i»Ued  by  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  and  ftrom  the  altar  of 
Temts.  The  main  point  of  importance  gained  in  vii^iting  these  ruins j 
WM  tltM  this  whole  coa4*t  had  been  inhabited  by  a  race  of  dwar 
and  tliat  these  edifices  were  their  work.  We  had  seen  their  portraits] 
curved  on  the  pillars  of  the  fortress  at  Chichen-Itaa.  We  had  seen  also^ 
their  pictures  among  the  several  paintings.  We  had  heard  of  the 
lodlati  tradition,  very  current  among  the  natives,  that  many  of  the 
mociaments  of  Yucatan  had  been  const  meted  by  the  Alux-ob.  But  not 
anill  we  visited  these  places  and  entered  their  houhes,  did  we  become 
uUsfled  of  the  fact  of  their  existence  that  till  then  we  had  considered  a 
IDjib.  Eankun,  where  the  ruins  of  numerous  houses  cover  a  great 
exient  of  groond,  mast  have  been  the  real  site  of  £kab.  The  dvvarflsih 
l&hahitjuits  of  these  ciUes  must  have  been  a  very  tolerant  sort  of  people 
hi  religious  matters,  since  in  the  same  temple,  nay  on  the  very  same 
alur,  we  have  found  side  by  side  the  phallic  embletns  with  the  Image  of 
Kitkulcan, 

Our  explorations  In  that  part  of  the  country  were  at  an  end.     We 
were  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  our  fish  diet,  and  looited  with  anxiety 
for  an  opportunity  to  continue  our  voyage  to  the  island  of  Cozumel.   This 
island,  called  by  the  ancient  Mayas  Cozmii  (place  for  swallows),  was  the 
rendexvous  of  Indian  pilgrims  who  flocked  thither  every  year  to  pay 
homage  at  the  numerous  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  thlclc  forests  that  now  cover  it.    The  expected  opportuoity  offer- 
ing we  reached  the  village  of  San  Miguel  February  3,  1S7T.     CoKUoiel  is 
beautiful  Island  of  about  45  miles  In  length  and   12  in  breadth.     The 
fertility  of  its  soil  is  evinced  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  thick  and 
ipenetrabte  forests  of  valuable  timber  that  have  sprung  up  since  its 
Sbaudonmenl  by   lu^   former  inhabitants  and  which  serve  either  for 
rarposes  of  building  or  ornamentation.    Cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bananas, 
IneapplcSf  ananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  grow  abandaotly,     Vanillftp 
am  a,  sweet  potatoci^  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be  produced  in 
leuty,  while  honey  and  wax«  the  work  of  wild  harmless  bees,  and  c^ipul 
jpiUicred  on  the  trees.    The  tobacco,  which  is  to-day  the  article  that 
tgroM«ii  the  mind  and  monopolizes  the  attention  of  the  planters,  is  of  a 
luprrlor  qnality,  emulating  the  Cuban  production.     On  the  other  hand 
Ibc  tiilckets  arc  alive   with   pheasants,   quail,   pigeons^  wild  pigs  and 
otiier  cfescrlptloos  of  game.    The  waters  swarm  with  the  most  excellent 
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coltiTm- 
It  iataflmsU  par- 
Tim  tolAfld.  like  tlie  irliole  of  tbe 
ipfmlsed  fH>m  the  bottom  of  the 
I  Hie  Ihia  ooMios  of  amble  loitn 
•ebttintgni  of  c:alcareoas 
of  detflti,  nrtxed  with  tbe 
of  llMWMadi  of  j^irs.  Tbt 
pun  of  tlUi  teiaad  la  m  jeft  arebvologically  Qoexplored.  I 
hK^  M»  d4MiUt  tliU  dKMToagh  cxplomloBs  In  the  depOis  of  tta  forciti 
awl  of  tlie  caTta  woold  bfla^  lo  light  Tetj  UUcfostlog  relics,  whicb 
I  rtftqf  the  If0«hla  attd  expense.  Rongrb  ao<l  nide  as  la  the  coo- 
of  tha  Mamuaorta  of  the  island,  the  arcbitecttire  posaeaaet 
the  aama  chanclar  as  that  of  ihe  more  elaborate  edifices  on  tbe  loain 
laad.  The  atme  deal^  of  eDiabUture,  with  M>mc  little  difference  in  tbe 
cornice*  tbe  itaitie  trlasirular  arch,  the  same  i$baped  rootns — long  and 
narrow,  bat  ali  on  a  minlainre  scale,  Tber  scero  more  like  dolls*  bouses 
than  dwelUni^s  for  man.  One  of  tbe  lK'»t  preserved  of  tbese  singular 
batldlnifB  was  rUlled,  and  two  other  coustractjons,  coDsi!>Uug  of  inde* 
pendent  and  separate  arches,  tbe  only  ones  we  ever  met  with  In  oar 
rambles  In  Yucatan.  Tbe  cdi6ce  formed  at  one  time,  with  tbe  twq 
triumphal  arcbeii.  part  of  a  series  of  constructions  now  completelj 
ruined.  It  waa  a  temple  composed,  as  are  all  structures  of  the  kind,  of 
two  apartments,  a  f^oui  or  ante-chamber,  and  the  sanctuary  or  boly  of 
bolles.  In  this  case  the  snte*chaniber  measure?  69  Inches  in  width  by  2 
yards  and  'M  Inches  In  leoi^th,  Its  height  being  2  yanls  snd  30  inches  from 
the  floor  io  the  apex  of  t  be  trisni^fiiliir  arch  that  serves  as  ceiling.  The 
sanctnary  is  entered  tbrouffh  a  doorway  1  yard  high  find  18  Inches  w(de, 
and  is  narrower  thun  Uic  IVont  apartinenis,  meusuring  only  34  inches 
across,  The  wliole  cdlHce  is  externHlly  3  yards  high,  4  yards  29  inchCiS 
lung  nml  4  yards  wide,  If  we  judge  of  the  stature  of  the  builders 
by  thu  ti\7.v  of  tlje  UuildSnK*  we  may  really  imagine  this  to  have  been  the 
klugdt^ni  of  Mllpnt,  vLslted  hy  Gnlllver.  The  iriuniphal  arches  present 
till?  muiw  prt^mviUmn  m  tlie  temple  I  hiive  just  described,  which  is 
by  no  inciiiiM  the  turllcHi  nrclmlc  structure.  Old  people  are  not  wanting 
who  prctond  to  havo  Hccri  lliej*e  Atux-ob,  whom  they  describe  a*  reaching 
I  be  extraordinary  sinuire  of  2  feet.  They  tell  us  of  their  habits 
and  mlNchlevonsiU'XM,  ta)c«  which  forcibly  recall  to  onr  minds  tlie 
lcgi'Ud»  of  *M1r'  liitiv  people**  so  credited  among  all  classes  of  society 
In  Ireland.  There  can  he  no  rvastmiible  doubt  but  that  a  very  dlmimi- 
tivc  race  of  men,  but  little  advanced  iu  the  arts  of  civillxatlou,  dwelt  on 


4 
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these  islands  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  that  many  of 
the  edifices,  the  rains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, are  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  the  tradition  has  it. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  previous  pages  to  bring 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  and  his  own  acconnt  of 
his  labors  and  inferences  into  such  a  form  that  thej  may  be 
easily  considered  by  those  competent  to  determine  their 
importance  and  bearing.  The  valne  of  the  statne  called 
Chac-Mool,  as  an  archaeological  treasure,  cannot  l>e  ques- 
tioned. It  is  the  only  remaining  human  figure  of  a  high 
type  of  art,  finished  "in  the  round"  known  to  have  been 
discovered  in  America  since  the  occupation  of  Maya  terri- 
tory in  the  16th  century. 

The  idols  of  Copan  have  expressive  human  countenances,* 
thoucrh  they  are  distorted  in  order  to  inspire  awe  and  fear 
in  the  beholder,  but  no  attempt  was  there  made  to  depict  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  nude  figure.  They  stand  per- 
pendicularly, carved  from  solid  blocks  of  stone,  and  are  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  height.  The  figures  upon  them  are  bas- 
reliefs,  occupying  generally  only  f  of  the  length  of  the 
front,  while  the  back  of  the  block  is  a  straight  surface  and 
18  covered  with  emblems  and  hieroglyphics.  The  sculp- 
tures of  Palenquet  have  many  of  them  much  artistic 
beauty,  but  they  are  all  of  them  attached  figures,  as 
it  is  believed  are  also  the  beautiful  statues  of  Nin- 
eveh. J  Even  the  slightest  touching  makes  a  figure  "in 
relief."  This  statue  from  Chichen-Itza  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  intended  as  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  much 
skill  is  sh(>wn  in  the  delineation  of  the  proportions.  It  is 
entirely  detached,  and  reposes  upon  a  base  carved  from 
the  same  block  of  stone  as  the  figure,  which  gives  it  a  higher 
rank  in  sculpture  than  any  other  in  America,  of  which  we 
have  ocular  proof  at  this  day.  It  is  a  noteworthy  circum- 
stance in  the  controversy  regarding  the  seizure  of  the  statue 

*  Stephens'  Travels  in  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  vol.  I., 
page  158.  f  Id.  vol.  II.,  page  349.  X  Encyclopsedia  Britannlca.  Boaton, 
1859 :    ArUele  Sculpture. 


by  the  Yucatan  Government,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Mexico,  that  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  authenticity,  so  far 
as  m  known  to  the  writer,  has  been  expressed  on  the  part 
of  those  who  woukl  naturally  be  the  best  jud^j^es  of 
objects  found  in  their  own  country.  Among  the  Le  Plongeon 
photographs  of  sculptures  from  Uxmal  is  a  head  in  demi- 
relief,  which  resembles  in  the  lineaments  of  the  face  those 
of  this  statue  so  muc!i  as  to  offer  a  striking  likeness,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  theory  of  the  intimate  connection  of 
Chichen-Itza   and    Uxmal,  adopted    in   the   communication 

^to  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster. 
Diego  de  Landa,  second  Bishop  of  Yncatan,  in  his  account 
of  that  conntry  written  in  1566,  speaks  of  two  similar  statues 
observed  by  him  at  the  same  locality,  Chichen-Itza,  which 
place  he  speaks  of  as  fatuous  for  its  ruins.*  His  description 
is:  ^*I  found  there  sculptured  lions,  vases,  and  other  objects, 
fashioned  with  so  much  skill  tliat  no  one  would  be  tempted  to 
declare  tliat  that  people  nuule  tliera  without  instruments  of 
metal.  There  I  found  also  two  men  sculptured,  each  made  of 
a  single  stone,  and  girded  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Indians.  They  held  their  heads  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
had  ear-rings  in  their  ears,  as  the  Indians  wear  them^  and 
a  point  f tinned  a  projection  behind  the  neck,  wln'ch  entered 
a  deep  hole  in  the  neck,  and  thus  adorned  the  statue  was 
coojplete.*'  He  also  speaks  of  the  practice  of  burying 
articles  nsed  by  the  dead  with  their  asheSjf  and  he 
says:  "As  regards  Seigneurs  and  people  of  superior  con- 
dition, they  burn  their  remains,  and  deposit  their  ashes  in 
large  urns.  They  then  build  temples  over  them,  as  one  sees 
was  anciently  done,  by  what  is  found  at  IzamuL^J 
_  The  statue  discovered  seems  to  resemble  those  spoken  of 
B  by  Landa  in  all  tlie  peculiarities  mentioned.  He  also  refers 
to  the  cnstom  among  the  women  of  filing  the  teeth  like 
a  saw,  which  was  con  side  red  hy  them  to  be  ornantental.§ 

♦  Relaclon  t}o  liis  0>sas  de  Yucatiin,  de  Diego  de  Landa.     By  L.  Abt>6 

Brassear  de  Bourbourg.     Paris,  1864,  page  347.     fid.  197.     |  Id.   199. 

■    §I<1.  183. 
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A.  remnrk  to  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  about  the  statues  above  de* 
aerib€*d  drew  frora  bim  the  following  statement :  **  We  have 
ftcen  the  remnants  of  the  statues  you  referred  to  as  rneD- 
tianed  b}'  Landa;  some  one  has  broken  them  to  pieees.-'  Ho 
also  speaks  of  the  resemblance  of  the  statne  he  discovered  to 
those  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  (he  careful  liniBh  of  the  head 
and  the  lesser  degree  of  attention  bestowed  on  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  body, 

Dr.  Le  Plongeon  luis  stated  in  the  first  of  the  three  com- 
iDunications  contained  in  this  paper,  tliat  from  hit?  inter]>i*eta- 
tion  of  mural  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  in  the  building 
pon  the  tite  South-East  wall  of  the  Gymnasinm  at  Chiclien- 
ZH,  he  was  induced  to  make  the  excavation  i^hich  resulte<l 
in  Lid  discovery.  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  m  the  same  build- 
ig,  and  also  on  the  tnbleta  nhont  the  ears  of  the  statue*  he 
WHS  able  to  read  the  name  Chac-Mool,  &c,,  &c,  (Chaac  or 
Chac  in  Maya  means  chieftain,  Mol  or  Mool  means  paw  of 
animal,)  He  says  that  the  names  lie  gives,  ^*  were  written 
wi  the  monuments  where  represented,  written  in  eliaractcrs 
just  as  intelbgible  to  my  ^^fe  and  myself,  as  tliis  paper  is  to 
yoa  in  latin  letters.  Every  personage  represented  on  these 
monuments  is  known  by  name,  since  either  over  the  liead 
or  at  the  feet  the  name  is  written."  He  also  states  that 
he  knows  where  the  ancient  books  of  tiie  If-Menes  lie 
I  bnrJed,  as  well  as  other  statues.  The  discovery  of  one  of 
^—^these  hidden  books  would  be  a  service  of  priceless  value, 
^^f  A  perusal  of  the  communications  contained  in  this  paper 
r  lead  to  the  impression  that  their  writer  accepts  many  of  the 
theories  advanced  by  Briisseur  de  Bourbourg,  that  he  is 
a  iKiliever  in  the  interpretations  of  Landa,  and  that  he 
thinks  be  has  been  able  to  estabnsh  a  system  which 
enables  him  to  read  Maya  inscriptions. 

Dr.  Le  Plongeon  has  been  accompanied  and  assisted  iu  all 
htfi  labora  by  his  accomplished  wife,  and  he  has  frequently 
stated  that  a  great  part  of  the  credit  for  the  results  achieved 
is  due  to   her  intelligent  judgment  and   skilful  execution. 
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His  last  date  is  from  Belize,  British  Honduras,  September 
1.  In  that  letter  he  annoanees  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in  whicli  he 
says  he  shall  give  his  researches  iji  extemo. 

After  four  years  of  toil  and  exposure  to  danger,  and  after 
a  large  expenditure  of  money  paid  for  services  in  opening 
roads,  clearing  ruins,  and  making  excavations.  Dr.  Le  Plon- 
geon  linds  himself  deprived  of  all  the  material  results  of  his 
labors  and  sacrifices  which  could  secure  him  an  adequate 
return.  We  hope  that  he  may  soon  receive  just  and  satis- 
factory treatment  from  the  government,  and  a  fitting  recog- 
nition and  remuneration  from  the  scientific  world. 

In  judging  of  the  subject  here  presented,  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  facts  substantiated  should  not  be  rejected, 
even  if  the  theories  founded  on  them  advance  beyond  the 
light  of  present  information. 


In  August,  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  sent  the  following  letter  with 
the  request  that  it  should  be  published  in  a  form  which  would 
allow  of  its  presentation  to  the  Congre%  International  des 
Ajnericanhtes^  which  would  be  held  at  Luxembourg  in  the 
month  of  September.  It  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  in  the  issues  of  Sept.  3d  and  4th,  and  is  now 
repeated  in  the  same  type  in  this  connection.  The  spelling 
of  the  name  Chac-Mool  in  the  letter  was  changed  by  the 
writer  from  that  employed  in  the  text  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon, 
which  is  invariably  Chaacmol;  a  liberty  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unanimous  preference  in  favor  of  the  spelling 
Chac-Mool  shown  in  all  the  written  or  printed  articles  from 
Yucatan  relating  to  this  discovery,  which  have  come  to  our 
observation.  Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  Luxem- 
bourg, and  also  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Am6ri- 
canistes  at  Paris. 


,— - . .  *TlM*  l»»»ilon  Time*  ui  Wt"ijj*e*<liiy , 

a«tfr77*  contains  rlrw*!  on  ih*»  iiri*J*?t'tefl 

of  ttaf*  »o-cAl1ea  A.iDcr)?iii3t«t«,  ibtti  i»^  ex- 

«o  1M  lield  At  LtuccmbuttrfT  in  Sepietnlter 

W«»  tlui  w^ritlnis  imcuded  tor  a  datin|i^r? 

m,  u  dt<l  DAt  aib4  lr«f  Aim.    It  lun^t  Imire  froxrn 

l»  ito  Tvrj  oon?  the  eottiu»lAftii  of  the  nuLiiy 

inaoMr*  iotf  ypec^aliiuirs  rni  tlie  prebL^rorlc  oa- 

ttHTittet  lnlnitilU''il  ttil«   we»tertj  cimlment.    as 

iir  idc,  I  fHt  ft!  ctrtn  rTt?n  tindrr  the  burDinc  rajs 

«ffltetv«|ile«l  *iiti  oC   Yucauin»  ootwiitu^xandiDip  1 

m*  #r  iiQci>(  to  be.  wHl  luured  to  tbeui  durlni;  the 

$mm  f«ftr«  tlkftt  lUf  wife  and  myself  are  ramUllDg 

■Bi^  tiM  maned  tAU^n  uf  the  MAya». 

Trmmt  I  lua  hut  a  eiHi)  nexrchi*]  nf  in«  stnpeii- 

ia«s  iBU^wmiMfw  t»f  the  mitrt*ijr  rac'cs  tfiat  are  titi 

Nit  li4T«  lirft  the  hi^tciry  ot  their  [t«JS*t!M;e  cm 

«rivt«*n  o«  thf*  Ktctnea  or  the  pal^ceA  of  their 

tlb»  t«mp1<!»f  of  their  irod^.    The  elow- 

of     ctithiiniA«ai     tlo     not     over  heat 

ci«n     ir     cho     handiwork 

Mt      tlw      uid^fBt      artlata      an  J     arehitect^^ 

If    tiM      aeieiice     ot     the     iua     U^Mtnrt^^whe 

_    ^^^*  tttt  mf  heart  with  a  aur|»ri'^  jikiu  Uj  adrtiiia- 

^^k«*     Sine*  Intir  yeata  w«  ii«k  the  9t«*neiii  tii  dk»- 

^^BaiS  ita  wicrttM  Ihctjr  cmic^jU.    The;  portmlts  rjf 

^Hll*  ■■irwmt  hias»f  thtMc  itf  the  men  wtth  long 

^■■•raat    w^    aeeoi   to   hAtrc   held  hl^h   offices 

9tmmmm  tbtwm  pvople^  have   Itecooje   faminurlzed 

ipltk  tea,  KMl  w  with  them,     At  tliueii  rhey  ^iipear 

ip  9mt  ejia  lo  te  not  quite  devoid  of  life,  not  en- 

tinrlf  4af  fO  <mr  tolce.    Kot  unfretjnenUy  the 

cuff  •ome  »ci]l|»tur«f,  <»f  »"omi'  chsiracter,  of 

|Ml«tl»Cf'fni  th«eu  ub^curi^,  nmnt«lii|:lhlt<, 

,<-Att  cif  a  auddtrn  l»econie«  cleiir*  ea>y  U^ 

fiilt  of  itirAnln^* 

Maar  »*tTa>tc«  atttry  of  hutiian  i^atneaa  and 

fitldit.  Hi  liiiaii«D.  prtty   and  de£radln«r  pa'Mmns. 

rin|»etfectkin«*  hut,  tuun  tteeu  di- 

VMl^eMl  tA  ii«;>«hlie  »«»  wiire  alw  told  of  th«  gu^- 

lattaaf  dM  pvipW;  nf  the  pcietiilhc  acqiitremenN 

Mf  tihe  S*Mmm»i  ot  the  reiifrlont  nco»  observed  hy 

j;  of  their  impostures, and  of  the 

Hiev  loeitlcatod  lu  the  ms*«««;  of  the 


cottuaunicarton  held  by  t1»e  merrhanU  of  rhlchen 
with  tfie  trader  from  Asta  and  Afnca ;  ot  ihc 
UiencKH   nf   noiirtlt^rs   and   (jracefMlne**   nt    tti 
queen;  *if  tt}e  relineiuenl  of  the  court ;  of  th**  fi 
neral  ceremonies,  and  of  the  wray*  they  di-ipoi 
ctf  the  dciMl;  of  the  terrible  luviusluns  or  barbaroi 
Xahnn  tribes;  of  the  def»tmetk>n,  at  their  ham 
of  the  beantif  111  metrop<»lia  UhU'heu-lLza*  the  cei 
tre  of  civllitatlonr  the  empohurn  af  the  eoiiut 
comprised  between  the  eastern  t<ihure9  of  May  I 
pAU     aJid     the    western  of    Xibtdba;     of     t 
t'Ub^eqnent      decadence     of      the    nations; 
their      internal      §tnfe      during      Innsf      ag< 
For  here.  In  recKoumg  time,  we  must  not  count  b) 
cettturle@    but  mtUtnane*.     We  do  luyu  In  ihns 
s|ieakluir,  tntiulce  iu  conjectures— for,  verlly»  th« 
Btttdy  of  the  wal)^  leaving  no  room  for  ?$tip|JOjiltl( 
to  him  who  qiiieily  in vesti gates  and  eouiparoc>« 

How  far  Mrs.  I^  rujoi^tpon  and  myself  ha' 
been  aide  t^  }bterx>rec  ihe  mural  pHiniini?'**  h; 
felleffi.sculptnreH  and  hiero^lyphii"*,  tho  remilj 
ot  our  labors  «how.  t^ome  of  them  have  beei 
htiely  pabljshmt  in  the  *'U lustration  Hl^pano- 
A.merU'an;i"  v(  Madrid, V  The  excavatiuc  ot  the 
matzntllceDt  atutiie  of  th*  Itia  kliiuj, 
Chac-Motil,  buried  about  Ore  thousant 
yeiin  mso  by  hl»  wile,  the  queen 
Cbichcnt  at  eight  nicties  nnaer  Krouni 
Uhai  »tntue  has  just  l»een  wreucned  from  oi 
bands  by  the  Mexican  povernmert,  whnout  even 
an  aiKiloiiCVii  bat  ibe  photographi*  may  be  seen 
at  the  tealdenee  of  Mr.  Heury  Dixon*  No.  112  Al- 
bany titreet,  tte^eiit  parle,  Londou,  and  ibe 
gravinfss  »f  it  io  the  **  FJu-itraclon  Hlspano-Amei 
Irnna");  tne  knowledfse  of  the  pljw^e  where  lie*  thai 
of  Huuncuy,  the  elder  brot^-er  of  C'bpe-Mt>ol.  In- 
terred lit  twelve  metres  under  t ho  s-iiface— of  ;h»j_^ 
alte  where  tb*»  tJ-Afrnrf  htd  thctr  hbrariea  t»n 
taming  the  history  of  their  niitiou—i  be  kiioHliMlse 
and  sciences  ihey  had  attaim'cl,  would  of  it^ell  be 
an  amswer  to  l^rofc^yor  Mommseu's*  rulirulous  m- 
«ertloti.that  we  are  an3tb)u<^  to  llnd  what  rftnnnt 
<1m»  A^torcit.or  wbut  would  be  iWf'/«*i  If  dl^roverei. 
It  la  mn  the  place  nere  U»  r^lute  the  learuc^  pr*»- 
fespor'a  9ayin»fa;  nor  l«  tt  worth  whil".  Yet  I 
shoubl  like  to  Know  H  be  woujd  refui^e  uh  uar- 
i4m«  the  treasure^  of  Klni;  Pi  iaui  nocausc  mnde  ol 
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no 

f^old    tbat  belong:!*    to  the   arcbaic   rimes— what  of  creation.    The  exploration  of  ihe  monoitieni 

gold  doeg  not?    Or,  if  he  would  turn  up  his  no^e  of  past  {reiterations,  all  bearing:  the  pecuiiitntle 

at  the  wealth  of  Afraniemnon  l)ecause  be  knows  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  hnilrters,  has  coDTinee 

that  the  ^Id  and  precious  stones  that  compose  it  me  that  the  energ:ies  of  human  mmd  end  intellec 

were  wrought  by  artificers  who  lived  four  thou-  are    the    same    In    all     times.        They    com 

sand  years  sm^o,  should  Dr.  Schiiemann  feel  in-  forth     in     proportion      to     the     requiremevt 

rlined    lo   offer   them  to   him.     What   says   Mr.  of       the       part       they       are       to       represen 

Mommsen?  In  the  great  drama  ot  life,  the  means  in  the  Bto 

Besides  mv  discovery  of  the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  pendous  mechanism  of  the  universe  being  alwayi 

etc.,  etc.,  which  would  be  worth  many  thousands  perfectly  and  wisely  adapted    to   the  ends.   Itii 

of  puund<4  sterling  to— if  the  Mexican  government  therefore  absurd  to  Juilge  of  mental  attammenti 

did  not  roll  rhem  from— the  discoverer?*,  the  study  of  man  in  different  epochs  and  circumstances  bj 

ot  the  works  of  generations  that  have  preceded  us  comparison  with  our  actual  civilization.    For  oi 

affords  me  the  ii1ea.«ure  of  following  the  tracks  ot  the  teachings  of  archaeology  are  these:    <*Tcinpoil 

the  human  mmd  through  the  long  vista  of  ages,  to  mutantur,  mores  etiam  in  Ulis;  sicut  ante  bomml 

discover  that  Its  pretended  progress  and  develop-  etiam  manent  anima  et  mens." 

ment  are  all  imaginar>',  at  leant  on  earth.    T  have  Alchemists   have   eone  out  of  fashion,  tbavk 

been  unable  to  the  present  day  to  trace  it.  I  really  God!    Would  that  the  old  sort  of  antiquaries,  irtM 

see  no  difterencc  between  the  civilized  man  of  to-  lo:<e  their  time,  and   cause  others   to  losetheiri 

day  and  the  civilized  man  of  five  thousand  years  aiso.     In     discus^ng     idle  speculations,  miclK 

ago.    I  do  not  perceive  that  the  human  iniud  is  follow     suir.       Hlstoiy     requires     facts.— tbeM 

endowed     in    our    times  with   powers  superior  facts,     proofs.         These      proofs       are      not 

to     those     it     pos'^esi^ed     in     ages     gone     by,  to  be  found  in  the  few  works  of  the  travellers  thtt 

but      clearly       discern        that       these      pow-  have  hastily  visited  the  monuments  that  strew  tlM 

ers       arc      directed      in      difToront     cbanuels.  soil  ol[  Central    America,   Mexico   and  Peru,  aod 

Will  i*rof(»8sor  Moininsen  pretfind  that  this  's  also  given  of  them  descriptions  more  or  less  accurate- 

uselrsH  after  being  found?    Man  today  is  the  same  very  often  erroneous— with   appreciations  alwa|i 

as  man  wa<<  when  these  monuments,  which  cause  affected  by  theirindividual  prejudices.    Thccufr 

the  wonder  ot  the  modem  traveller,  were  reared,  toms  and  attainments   of   all  ^orfs  of  the  natiod 

Is  he  not  iutlueuccd  by  the  same  Instincts,  the  that  have  lived  on    the  we>tern  continent,  beffff 

same  wants,  the  saino  aspirations,  the  same  men-  it  was  America,  must   be   stu< lied  iu  view  of  tlK 

tal  and  pliy.>-ical  di><ea>es?  monumeuts  they  have  left ;  or  of  the  photograpltf 

I  consider  niankiud  alike  to  the  waters  of  the  tracings  of  mural    paintings,  etc.,   etc.,  vthichan 

ocean;  their  surface  is  ever  changing,  while  in  as  good  as  the  oiiginals  them>elves.    Not  even  tlM 

their   depths 'i*  the  same  eternal,  unchangeable  writings   of   the   chroniclers   of   the  timn  uf  thi 

stillness  and  calm.    Soman  superficially.    Here-  Spanish  conquest   can   be   implicitly  relied  upui 

fleets  iho  images  of  times  and  circumstances.  His  The  writers  on   the  one   hand   were  in  all  case 

intellect  develops  anil  expaiuN  only  according  to  blinded  by  their  religious  fanaticism;  m  many  tv 

the  ncees.oities  or  the  uiouicnt  and  place.    As  ttie  their  ignorance;  on  the  other,  the    people  who ii 

waves,  he  cannot  pass  the  boundaries  assigned  to  habited  the  country  at  the  lime  of   the  arrival  c 

him  by  the  unseen,  impenetrable   Tower  to  which  the    conquerors    were    not   the    builders    of    th 

all  things  are  j-ubservient.    He  is  irresistibly  im-  ancient  monuments.    Many  or  these  were  then  i 

pulsed    toward   his    inevitaltlc   goal— the   giave.  ruins  ana  looked  upon  by  the  inhabirauis.  as  thf 

There,  as  far  as  he  po>iiively  knows,  all  bis  i)ow-  are  today,  with  respect   a  d  awe.       True,  max 

ers   are   silenced.    IJut  from  there  also  he  sees  of     the     habits     and     customs      of      the     ai 

sprineing  new  forms  of  life  that  have  to    fulfil,  cients,       to        a        certain       extent,       exisu 

In  their  turn,  their  destiny  in  the  great  laboratory  yet    among    them;     but      disfigured,    distort! 
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id  tbe  new  modes  of  thinkiDfr  and  lir-  I  will  not  8peak  here  at  lenf<:tli  of  the  mona- 

Qced  by  the  invaders ;  while,  straufce  (o  raents  of  Peru,  that  dunns:  eifi^ht  years  I  have  dlU- 

aeuafii^e  remained  unaltered.    Even  to-  f^enily  explored;  for,  with  but  few  exceptions, 

u&y  places  in  Yucatan  the  descendants  they  dwindle  into  insiprniflcaoce  when  compared 

iniftli  conqnerors  have  forgotten  the  na-  with  the  majestic  structures  reared  by  the  Mayas, 

ae  of  tbel*-  sire«»  and  only  speak  JIfrrj/a,  the  Cara<*,  or  Cariaiis.  and  other  nations  of  Central 

I  of  tbe   vanquished.    Traditions,  relijc-  America,  and  become,  therefore,  devoid  of  inter- 

«,  £ui»erstitioa«   practices,  dances,  weie  est  in  point  of  architecture  and  antiquity;  except- 

down    from    ireneration   to  generation,  ing,  however,  tbe  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  that  were 

tbe  sciences  were  of  old  tbe  privilege  of  already  ruins  at  tbe  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 

the  oolleees  and  temples  of  learning  bav-  Innas*  empire,  m  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era. 

a  destroyed  at  tbe  downfall  of  Chicben,  and  so  old  that  the  memory  of  the  builders  was 

>wledge  was  imparted   bv  the  fatbers  to  lost  in  the  abysm  of  time.    Tbe  Indians  used  to 

ns,  under  tbe  seal  of  the  utmost  secrecy,  say  that  these  were  The  work  of  giants  who  lived 

ta   tbe   lonp;  vista  of  geneiations,  notHiih-  before  the  8un  shone  in  the  heavens.    It  is  well 

ig  the  few  books  that  existed  at  the  time  of  known  that  tbe  Incas  had  no  writing  characters  or 

iqoesr,  and  were  n  great  pai t  destroyed  by  hieroglyphics.        The     monuments     raised     by 

uAnda  and  other  fanatical  moDki,  the  learn-  their     hands     do     not     afford     any    clew    to 

tbe  H-Menes  became  adulterated  in  passing  their     history.        i>uinb     walls     merely,     their 

mouth    to     mouth,    merely     committt:d  mutism     leaves     large    scope    to     imagination, 

emory.     and     was     at     last     lost     and  and    one    may    conjecture    any    but  tbe    right 

id  into   the  many   ridiculous  notions  and  thing.    Of  the  historical  records  of  that  powerful 
B  practices  said   to  have  been  consigned  •  but  t^hort-lived  dynasty  we  have  nothing  left  but 

ard  to  these  writings.  the  few   imperfect  and   rotten  quipims  which  are 

lal  tbe  knowledge  of  reading  those  bocks  ocoaslonally  disinterred  from  the  hmicas. 

tamed   by  some  ot   the   descendants  of  tbe  11  we  ue'^ire  to  know  anything   about  the  civil 

eg.    1  would  not  take  U{}on  myself  to  a.^sert  laws  and  ]><)licy,  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 

ely    that    Fome    of    the    inhabitants    of  of  the  Incas,  their  scanty  scientific  attainments, 

-tbe  place  where   tbe   Itzas  took  lefuge  at  and  their  very  few  and  mdc  aniHtic  attempts,  we 

pnniug  of  the   Christian   era   after  the  de-  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ••Coinentarios  reales" 

on  of  their  city— are  not   still  in  possession  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  to  the  IMcadas  of  Her- 

Fecret.    At  all  events,  I  was  toid  that  people  rera,  to  Zarata  and  other  writers  ot  tbe  time  of 

Kild  read  the  Maya  j/i'c-/tut<n  (books),  and  to  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Francisco  Pizarro.    None 

the  deciphering   of  the  £7oo/i  (letters)  ai  d  of   theui  —  3Iontesmos   excepted  —  try    to    shed 

urztive  characters   was   known,  existed  as  any  light  on  the  origin  of   Manco-Ceapac   and 

:^  a.«  forty  years  ago,  but  kept  their  knowl-  that  of  his   siMer   and   wife,   Afoma-Oello,  nor 

•ecret,  lest  they  should    be  persecuted  bv  on  tbe  state  of  the  country  before  their  arrival  at 

tests  as  wizards   and  their   precious  volume  Cuzco. 

tied  from  them  and  destroyed.  The  Indians  1  have  been  ino«t  happy  in  my  researches  into 
lem  yet  in  great  veneration.  1  am  ready  to  the  history  of  this  founder  of  the  Inca  dynasty, 
ill  credit  to  this  assertion,  tor  during  my  whom  many  consider  a  mere  iny.hlcal  being.  In 
H  and  explorations  in  Peui  aud  IJolivia  I  was  the  library  of  the  British  Musonnj  I  came  across 
edly  in  formed!  hat  iMiople  existed  ensconced  an  old  Spanish  manuscript,  written  by  a  Jesuit 
r*teno<>ksof  tbe  Andes,  who  could  interpret  father.  A.  Anilla,  under,  ns  lie  a-serts,  the  dicta- 
ippui*  (!4tnnit  t*riting)and  yet  made  u>e  of  tion  of  a  certain  (\itdn,  .kn  e\-^|ui^^pH<'am^tyoey— 
y  register  their  l:uMily  records,  keep  account  archive-keeper, 
r  droves  of  llatua-^  aud  other  pioperty.  Wrilinjj  iu»w  from  meuuiry,  far  away    from  my 
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book?,  note«,ii1aDK,  etc.,  etc.,  left  tor  Ra'e-Veei'ini;  dialects  of  the  Aryan  nations  previous  to  the 

in  tbe  bands  of  a  friend  in  Merida,  I  do  none-  separation,  I  would  not  pretend  to   impugn  tJ 

member  tbe  number  of  tbe    catalogue.    Uutitis  fsrand  diKCorery  of  Mr.  Lopez.  But  I  can  positin 

easy  to  look  for  **Lasvl(ias  rle  fos  hombre*  ihts-  1y  a>8ert  i bat  expressions  are  not  wanting  mtb 

trea  de  fa  cowpania  tie  Jesus  en  las  Prorincio»  Teruvian  tongue  that  bear  as  strong  a   family  n 

ilel  Peru,'*  where   I   bave   read   of  the  origin  of  semblance  to  tbe  dialects  spoken  in  tlie  Sandwiei 

Manco-Ceapac,  of   bis    wanderings  from   thc^ea  Islands  and  Tahiti,  wbere  I  reitided  a  few  montii< 

coasts  tu  those  ot  tbe  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  bence  as  tbe  ruins  of  Tlahuanaco   ti>  those   of  Easie 

through  tbe  country  till  at  la^t  be  ariivedattbe  Island,  that  are  c  imposed  of  stones  not  to  h 

village  ot  Cuzco,  wbcr«»  be  was  kindly  received  liy  found  toiiay  in  that  place.     When   I  visited  It ; 

the    inhabitants  and  established  himself.     This  was  struck  with   tbe   perfect  similitude  of  tbi 

MS.  also  speaks  of  the  history  ot  his  ancestors,  of  structures  found  there  and  the   colossal  statues 

their  arrival  at  Tumbes  after  leaving   their  homes  which  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind   tbofe  said  b) 

m  tbe  countries  of  tLe  north  in  search  of  some  lost  Finelo     to  have  existed    in     Tiabuanaco   evei 

relatives,  of  their  slow  progress  toward  tbe  ^uih,  at     the      time      of     the     Spanish     conquest, 

and  the  vain  inquiries  about  their  friends,  etc.,  This       similarity       in       tbe     buildings      and 

etc.    Now  that  I  have  studied  part  of  tbe  history  language       of       the       people      separated    I9 

of  the  Mayas  and  become  acquainted  with  their  such  obstacles  as  tbe  ueep  water  of  the  PacUle, 

customs,  as  pictured  in  tbe  luuraJ  paintings  that  hundieds  ot  miles  apart,  cannot  be  attnbated  to 

adorn       the       walls       ot       tbe     inner     room  a  mere  ca^'Ual  coincidence.    To  my  mina  it  plaioif 

of     tbe     monument    raised     to     tbe    memory  shows   that  comumnications  at  some  epoch  or 

of  Cbac-Mool  by  the  Queen  of  Itza,  bis  wife,  on  other  have  existed  between  these  countries,  on 

the  ^outb  end  of  the  east  wall  of  tbe  gj'mnasium,  this  particular  point  I  bave  a  theory  of  my  own, 

at  Chiclieu  (the  tracings  of  tber>e  paintings  aie  in  which  I  think  I  can  sustain  by  plausible  facts, not 

our  power),  and  also  in  the  traditions  and  customs  specniative ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  indulge  in 

of   their  descendants,  by   conipaniig   tliem  with  tbeones.    I  will,  therefore,  refrain  from  intmdisK 

those  of  the  Qnlcliuas,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  mine  on  your  readers;    On  the  other   hand,  tbef 

MaiK'<r8   ancestors   emigrated    from   Xibalba  or  are  welcome  to  see  it  in  the  discourse  1  have  pro- 

Mayai^an,  cariying  with  thoin  tbe  notions  of  tbe  uounced   before  the  Amencan  (ieographical  So- 

mother  couuiry,  which   ihey   inculcated    to  their  cieiy  ot  New  York  in   January,  1873,   which  hai 

.«- oils  and  g^an(lson^,  and  iniroduced  them  aiiione  been  puldished  in  tbe  New  York  Tribune,  lectun 

tin*  tribes  that  subniiited  to  their  away.  sheet  No.  8. 

Let  it  be  reuieiubered  that  the  Quicbua  was  not  The  Quicbua  contains  also   many    words  tba 

the  inotlior-ton{>ne  of  the    Inoas,    who   in  court  seem  closely  allied  to  tbe  dialects  spoken   by  ibi 

siioke  a  language  unknown  to  the  comuion  people,  nations   inhabiting    tbe     reirions    called    toda; 

Tbc'v,  tor  political  inoiives,  and  particulaily  to  ac-  Central      America      and      tbe     Maya     tongii< 

story  the  feuds    that  existed  lieiwcj'n  the  inhubi-  It      would      not     be      sumrising      that     som 

tants  of  the  different  provinces  of  tiieir  vast  do-  colony        emigrating        from        these        com 

ininions,  ordered  the  (juichua  to  be  taught  to  and  tries     should     bave      reached      the      beaiitifv 

learne*!  l»y  everyljody.  and  tc  be  regarded  as  the  valiey  of  Cuzco,  and  established  themselves  in  i 

tongue  ol  TtnhHahtins}t,j\i.    Tiielr  ^ul)je(  ts,  from  in  times  so  remote  that  we  bave  no  tradition  eve 

.    however  dijitant  parts  of  the  <inpire  conl<i  tiun  of  tbe  event.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Quicbiv 

also  iinder.-tand  eacli  other,  and   came  wi«li   time  was  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vullc 

toejijsider  themselves  as  niember.s  of  the  same  il  Cuzco  exclusively  before  it  became  generalise 

laiiiilv.  in    7 t(ikiniutiru>uyv,  and   it   is  today    the   pla< 

I  ha»'C  bestowed  some  attention  uj»on    the  study  wh(;re  it    is    spolcen    with   more    perfection   an 

of  ibe  Quicbua.    Not  beinj;  acquainted    with    tlie  i)urily. 
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lA  Cl»»    qtiestioQ,  tf  mAD  eajne  from 

warttl  of  .^»ia  . — A»d   If  00  hoir,  tbere 

^otBta    to    c«»»si«ler,  ana  not  ihe  iFiist 

BtoUHi  to  tli«9  rc-latt^e  nnnqnitj  of  Uie 

CBtaan.  Yoii  lure    well    avrstre  ibat  |:eatogbt^, 

mnlMt  an«l  otlber   •^^Icntt'^V^  are  out  wantiug 

•iKvKh  l^  tia«  I*r»ife«*or  As^e  i»,  •u^-taio  thai 

te«*fl«fB  rosiinent  k*  m^  old,  II  n>t  older,  than 

^  nA  K«ro|M*,  or  Aft  test.     L^^intt  tbL^qoe^ 

.  be  ftttled  1>7  liloi  WDO  HI  A  J  accomplish  i(, 

I  tf^Ksi  bete  wlka&t  I  trave  fni»LMlo«!<l  lung  sko  : 

nMMES   are  mutoclitbimoti*^  and 

lUkKuy  l!k<Miftaii«l  ycam  aien  relaMonc»  with 

lfi)atHt»nU       of       llM      other     p«rt<i     of 

Ikf  i%Til»  J  Wit   »•    we    Itave  ilicm    to<Jay.    Tht* 

L«aii  (<Tt>««?  Yi^  i^«   muTftl   pAfiKtn^s  and  baa- 

It,  %iiii  U'lTv  tHait   alk  I'?  tlic  iMjrtmltH  of  men 

ImEOnanl-*  ttiat  ate  l«  be  ^cen    in   ChJcben 

BOtlOtor^k  nf    U»e  M9i>»  Umi^up.  whlcli  lou- 

U-m  w%yTt»0%a/tf    fpotn    rn^arly  *v>rv    laojsrtiaire 

^tBol^leii  tliii«9  (to  this  point  I  will    recnr 

forrv  tttd  aI^o  bj  tlie  »raa  I  KUiiue!^  of  titai- 

im  Brtiiare  «C   vilrer  ao»l   copper)  found 

<it   rbltnit,  t>«ikr  Trojillo   on  the 

,  And  try  tho^e  of   ttic   val'ey  of 

it^EiiMi.  wtiieh   wem  to  lielonjT  to  a  very 

dUle^  jCeueral^y  fvpTC»rrnt  $a    infin    Bcateti 

I  lUr  titick  oC  a  titrttF,     the  bead  is 

th^  ti*pt  where  the  hair  la   left  to 

bb4I«  p*ali«d  f'time'-'e  fji*hlioD.    Not  uiifre- 

trmm  aft*  exi^nrtmj,  tiie   hAnds   rest 

Inavribtid  with  chnnict«r§    ninch  re- 

toeae.  t  hiire  had  one  of  the^e  cnrjuu9 

in  Mil  |»o«*#*frlo«,    KotwItaitanflltiK 

wwn   bw  time   and   tbn   ^alu  con* 

tA  tM  munlB,  it  woA  on«  or  th«  fiio<it  pet  feet 

»«»»    Tl  wm»  found  !o  the  vaUuy  of  Chio- 

I  «iM#«d  tt  oim  diiy  to  a  leHmetl  rhtnnnmn, 

v»»  <l«l»e  amiiMd  tn  waichlnst  hi"  face  while 

.  ^  e»a«in*4  th«  Imaipe.    H»*  ft*3tnrei!  betravcd  50 

'  rfmt  ett»otton«  ihnt  preyed  upon 

nry,  BTirrirtee,  awe.  lupef^trtiouH 

asltnl  hiin  if  he  unileifitood  the  ehartirtera 

oQthe  pM]ar«?  "  Ve«.'*  ^aid  hn,  "iheaf  are 

?»t  letters  u*ftl  tn  Thtna  h^fcre  rbe  io- 

t  eiiat^t-  iti  iiaaicv  itwlay.    That**— touting 


to  the  imnsre  he  hat 

spect  and  veircration,  oa  tJie  lable— "u  verv  oli 
very  fi^eat  thinif,— only  very  tti?e  men  and  f ami 
are  allowed  tu  t^mchit/*  Altprmuch  ^Oo  and  eo< 
lQ|£t  he  at  loiKt  told  me.  .n  a  vo!ee  an  luM  of  rev 
enre  aa  a  Brahmin  would  In  uttering  tho  facr 
word  t>A*t;ii|  tiiai  the  meanlnfr  t>t  the  InecriptI 
waa  Fo. 

»ome  famillea  of  Indians,  ibat  live  In  the 
mote  f»o/«onea(snuiU  V alley  i  of  the  Andes  ,  » 
even     today     a     cue     as    the    tiihahliant« 
the      Celestial       empire,      and      the       peojil 
In      Eten.      a      sojaU      vllaire     m^ar      Tin 
aptralc  a  lanfruaife  nitkuuwn  to  iht:\r  neipUhor«,an< 
are  said  Lo  easily  bold  tfonv^ei-se  wiru  the  coo'.ti 
of  the  vfcmaire.    When  and   how  did    iht*   Uitei 
eourse  exbtf  is  rather  dliheatt  to  amiwer.      1 
even  ttnioroui*  to  Insinuate  it,  lepi  the  hvllcTrtrf^  tl 
the  cbronotOj;ry  of  u^e  BIblCp  who  make  rhi?   «vorli 
a  little  more  than  5W»ft   y»'an*   old,   lihould    ouiue 
down  upon  me,  and,  after  uourltit;:  upon  my  hiim- 
hle^elf  their  mo<tt  daranini:  anatiiemi^ti.  conniirn 
me,  at  the  dicrate.-x  ol  thefr  »eetnrtan   chariry.to 
that  place  over  the  door  of  which  Dante  lead,— 

Perme  M  v4  lia  la  pcrtiula  ;;eat4'.  ■ 

LAM«lnt<»  offnl  vtieranza  vol  cti'  cDlmtc.  ^ 

And  yet  mine  li*  not  ibe  fault  if  rea«'On  tells  me 
that  the  climate  ot  riahuanaeo.  situated  ne;ir  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Titienca^  iBJjM  feet  nbove  lh( 
?ea,  must  not  hare  always  been  what  t:  la  now, 
other «rise  the  ground  around  It^  and  for  maaj 
mlleg  barren,  would  not  have  been  aide 
to  support  the  ijopulatioji  of  abrpeeuy,  T'Hlay 
It  produceis  merely  a  few  oeas  (a  kind  uf  «ma1l  j»o* 
tato  that  ]n  pi'e^erved  frozen),  and  jrleldn  peanty 
crop«  of  mafze  and  beans,  Tiabnanaco  ntny^  a% 
Kotne  distant  pt'riod,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  oQ 
being  a  *eflp"rt.  Nothing  opjio-es  this  iuppo'-t- 
tion.  On  one  hand.  It  Is  a  well-known  tact  that, 
owing  to  the  conldl  motion  df  the  earth,  rh«*  wa- 
ter* retieat  ronrlnually  from  the  western  foa**t!* 
of  Anjei  ica*  whifih  rise  ai  a  certain  koo^vn  rnti<|>, 
eveiy  cen  nry.  On  the  other  hnnd,  the  hank  of 
ovRters  and  otber  marine  sheila  anrl  rtehnft, 
found  on  the  -lope*  of  the  Ande*  to  iii'ar  their 
»uinmH-,obviou*lv  in  licate  tbat  at  some  ti 
other  the  sea  has  covered  them. 
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AVIion  was  that?    I  will  leave  to  Hectanans  to  quest,  and  where   the   Spaiiiartls   letiented  fo 

compute,  lost  the  reekonin^c  ehouid  carry  us  back  t>afety    alter    the    defeat   they   suffered   at  tli 

to  that  time  when  the  space  l>etweeD  Tiahnanaco  hands    ut     the    dwellers    of    the    country    nea 

and  Easter  Island  was  dry  land,  and  the  valleys  the    ruins     of     Chicben-Iiza,    Ik     to     be     scci 

and      plain^i     now    lyinp:      under     the      waters  an    immense    buildinc      comiK>scd      of      thro 

of      the      Pacific       hwarmed       with       iudustrl-  8ui>erpo8ed  platforms.     The   upper   one  forms  i 

ous,    intelligent    human     beinp;s,    were    strewn  terrace  supporting  three  rows  ot  twelve  coloroiff 

with  ciLles   and  villas,  yielded   luxuriant   crops  Each  column  i^  composed  of  ei};ht  lart;e  sqoaM 

to  the  inhabitants,  and    the  figure   should   show  stones,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  without  cement, 

that  peoplf  lived  there  before  tho  creation  of  the  to  a  he'ght  of  four  metres,  and  indicate  a  larseol 

World.    I  recoil  with  horror  at  the   mere   idea  of  IGO  years  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  These  stonesarei 

being  even  suspected  of  in.^iiiuating  such  an  he-  or  were,  called  Katnn.    Every  twenty  years,  amid 

retical  doctrtne.  the  rejoicings  of  the    |  eupie,  another  stone  mf 

liut  if  the  uuilders  of  the  strange  structures  on  added  to  those  already  piled  up»  and  a  new  era  or 

Easter  Island  have  had,   then,   communications  ei>och  was  recorded  in  i he  history  and  life  of  tin 

with  the  rearers  of  Tiahuanuco  by  /am/,  then  we  people.    After  seven  of  the^e  stones  bad  thus  b«t 

may  easily  account   for   the   many   coincidences  idaced— that  is  to  say,  after  a  lap^e  of  140  years- 

which   exist   between    the   laws,  religious  rites,  they  began  the  Ahau-KalunfOr  King  Katnn, wba 

sneijccs,— astiouomical     and    others,— customs,  a  small  stone  was  added  every  four  years  on  oM 

monninents,  langu  ges.  and  even  dres^es,  of  the  of  the  comers  of  the  up|»ermost,  and  at  tne  end  of 

iahabiiauts  of  this  Wc.'.torn  continent,  and  those  the  twenty  years  oi  tne  Ahau-Kal un^  yniti  gintl 

ot  Asia  and  Africa.    Hence  the  similarity  of  many  ceremonies  and  feasting,  the  crowning  stone  wai 

Asiatic  and  American  notions.     Hence,  also,  the  placed   upon  the  sup|>orting  small   ones.     (Tbe 

generalized  idea  of  a   deluge  among  men,  wh<i83  photograpDs  of  this  monument  can  be  seen  at  tM 

traditions  rcuKtint  to  the  time  when  the   waters  h<»u8e  of  Mr.  H.  Dixon.)    Now,  as  I  have  said,  »e 

mat  co\c:cd  the  i»lains  of  America,  Eurojie,  Af-  have  thirty-six  column^  coin]>ofred  of  eight  fctoi»f»f 

rica  UM«I  A-ia  lelt  iheii  IkmIs,  iiivade«l  the  portions  each  representing  a  period  of  twenty  years,  wUlcb 

of  ih<»  trlolie  they  now  occupy,  and  tlC'troycd  their  would  give  us  a  total  of  57C0  years  since  iheflitt 

iuhubitaiits.  Katun  was  placed  on  the  terrace  to  the  time  vbra 

.Since  that  Midp,  when,  of  coiir>e,  all  communi-  the  city  was  abandoned,  shortly  after  the  Spanisk 

callous  were  cut  l)eiw(en  tue  few  in'Jividuals  that  conquest. 

e«cape«l  Hie  cataclysm  by  taking  refuire  on  the  On   the   northeast   of    the    great    pyramid  »t 

liiiilihinds,  their  iiitcicoiir^c  has  been  renewed  at  Cbichen-ltza,  at  a  short  distance  from  this  roooa* 

diHiTcui  :iii(l  very  remote  el^och^— a  lact  that  1  inent,  can  be  seen  the  graduated  pyramid  that  one* 

can  ea-ily  jnove.  upon  a  time  supported  the  main  temple  of  tlM 

iJiii,  why  >hould  we  lose;  ourselves  in  the  mazes  city  dedicated  to  A'MA-i</cnn  (the  winged  scrpeDil 

ol   Mii>p<>8itioii,  where  we  run  a  fair  chance  of  the  prutecling  divinity  of  the  place.    On  threi 

waiiileiing  a>tray,  when  we  may  recur  to  the  mon-  sides  the  structure  is  surrounded  by  a  massiff 

uiiieiit^  of  Yucatan?     'lhe>e  are  unimpeachable  wall  about  five  metres  high  and  eight  wide  on  tb< 

witnes-es  thai  the    IVmnsui.i    was    inhabited   by  top.    On  that  wall  are  lo  be  se  n  the  columns  o 

civilized  j)eople  many  thousand   years   ago,  even  the  Katuns.    The   rank  vegetaiiou  has  invader 

before  the  time  a>ciil>cd  by  the  Mosaic  rccold^to  every  part  of  the  building,  ana  thrown   manyo 

the  creation.  the  columns  to  the  ground.    I  began  to  clear  t^ 

Among  the  ruins  of  Ake,  a  city  uni(pie  in  Yuca-  trees  from  the  pyramid,  but  was  unable  to  finisl 

tan  for  its  stran;re  arciiitecture,  evideiiiiy  huiit  by  work  because  of  the  disarming  of  my  workmei 

giant-,  whO'.e  boiie>  arc  iKiw  and  then  (li>imcrred,  owing  to  a   revolution   that  a  certain   TeodttsI 

acuythat  was   inhabiteU  at  tue  time  of  the  con-  Canto    had  initiated  against  the    govemmeni  < 
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I  ecMtHtcvl  as  iB«kr  AA  Mbe  Iniiirlred  mid 

etk  Uk#  »ea.rl>  itu|i«'iiisir9ble  tliickt^i,  wliere  I 

t    CQt£cit««i|  WiioUl  {.iff  an  airSTc^^te  of 
fr&r«i — qvlc^     m     n^i>*ctalile     old     ago, 
l«r      clw      llfv     ol      »      Pftutjo.      Ttil9 
fteiiklf    eorroliomtciil   br    tbe    oib*'!'   nieati^ 

AA  Uie  ««■?  otf  tbip  fttoiM!«  bf  niereorolonical 
or  ibv  tbiclcueRs  of  ibe  fttratuiii  ot  th'^ 
ilosm,  ib«  ir^uUuf  ibc  t1eeii>  of  vc^etu^ilo 
,  son&mttiairir  on  f be  roort  ftiui  U'lmct  f  ot  the 
NliAe«.  fieii  ioftiK-ikk  uf  vhtir  (lafUion  rcif^i^ecting 

M  #rcMirrtiirc  of  »bi*  Ma^na  M  urlflce  (bat  of 

r  p^#f»le  of  wbDt  t««  tnHuil  tt»e  (tld  Worltl. 

t  iTDl]r  iLrrtt.    Atiti^  ncituieb^unttitii; 

Lllais|i«tt«  rifTia  tbf  lucHt  remote  tfn)r!>,wa!4 

I  by  tibveHiirs  fmm  Asia  iinfl  Afticci,  l>y  tbe 

I  Icftrscd  tbrb  villi)  CAni«  from  abroad  to 

ww^  Ifec  U'MtntM,   botwtibjitiiDtling;,  also,  tb<* 

k  of  tlie  XftbviAi  and  the  vij^Uailon  of  thii 

,  tM9  SlAfm*ri  of  building  reinalnecl  ficcU' 

HM^itfigMj    uiul   ibetr   laniiuaapT!    was 

Iff     tbeif    euaqu«rt»;^.      'Uie    Nahiia^, 

df^CfojUie  tbii"  eli)  of  lUe  wl^o  men.cMab- 

i««i*«lTeM   In  fJToixa,  on  aiTCount  of  lU 

^^rUnn,   lu    tbn  iiii>l3«t  of  a  i>Uiltt  Ui- 

I  t#y  bttl*  ^r^L^U)  drr«Rdi*d.     In  cmbellt>ll  itl»t 

,«Wr»  dwrli  ihr  frM>«  uf  rbirbfn^  I  (try  cnpicd 

piVB  orDtfttiriiMiion  »f  ilic  nu\mt  j^nrlent, 

of    ilrftt     iui*trot#fjUfif— tbe    |iataCL*   and 


r  bfiatitinil  Btiq  laMeful  vlccanep  of  the  itiotiu- 
i  «f  tfte  kmtvei  pr»f  t4>d.  Tbpftc,  of  (rracrfnl  and 
atry  y#Di««rMii*»i  arc  uttrrlv  devoid  uf  ttit?  pro 
eomplmity  of  ciTiamentatiiun  nnd  de* 
•C  oirirrluai'l    th«    pa1ui':e9   and   temple'^  uf 
Wbi^ii  (ramiMK  on  llii)  •tru«.'(ur«:^  of  thai 
I  p»«ii|paMtne  tbrtti  »tili  ihoM<  uf  Cidclicu. 
kst  I  wa«  cmittftiijittatliiic  a  low-borii« 
kai-i*  ■»»«  r.fi  whom   Korlime,  In  one  ot  kier 
ftv.akaib%4  iindrd,  and  who  muiietnen  tiiut 
^  Ifv^rrb-I*;;  oinitrlf  iMth  ^andy  bilniiiiu.iftitKatTd 
any   jv^cfr.'T    lip   Actj.ilirro   knowledge  a od  Im- 


(M*rtaiicc.  All  larTxitia1prf»<4  alms  tin*  d«€»a4#B«T 

art,    tiitj    r«>lavaiion    of    inoml-^,   the    di^pravU 
of      cu9lon]!»*      tbe      lewdneAg      uf       the 
babltiau.     Id  C^biehen  th*y  repTe»cttt  the  Itl 
gl  ^1 II  j;  power  uf  the  oat  verse  under  the  emble 
of  the  Sun  and   Kukulran.    In  f  xinal  thi'y  w 
^hipped  Iho  ph^iltu^,  nhleh  ib  to  ho  yeen  evi^i 
where,  iu  tbe  c'otirU,  ib  the  oniameot^  of  tbc  tei 
pies,  in  lite  reahleuee^  of  tbe  prlejt,^  and  prlei 
es^e^,  lu  all  tbe  uiomimentti  except  the  hout^c 
tbe  ^r»rornor,  built  by  Aai*,  tbe  younger  broil 
and  aA.^a>«lfi  nt  fliac-Mool. 

Tbe  ediltce^i  uf  rental  are  evidently 
§lruct4Ht  wUhlcs^H  art  and  kno**lrd'jo  than  tho 
of  nii<:hen.  The  lattrr  uTnj«iu  whole  and  ntnrl 
Iniact,  except  m  rhni?««  pintreM  where  the  hiiml 
man  haj«  be*ii  bU5>;  [he  former  have  mileri 
muob  from  ihe  ncleineur'tes  of  the  atmo9[ihei 
and  from  ihe  futiorattce  and  vniidiitb^tlr  pro,:ett^ 
ties  of  the  vl-^i'Ois.  I  hav<»  been  present  ar  The 
Ftruction  of  majmitlceut  walls  wliere  t 
rutUB  xlADd.  Some  prefer  to  dt^^tri 
these  relics  of  paat  tk^*,  rather  than  to  pU 
np  with  tflf^re  ewnc^  the  i>tone#  that  itrcw  il 
toll  fo  every  dlre<  tlon. 

Tbe  oinauiemt*  ot  tetiiple.^  ani  palai^ca  are  nio«l 
ly  compared  of  hit* ro^lypliie<»  bi^fbly  aduiU' d.  ii 
the  emblems  of  ri'li^loue  rite-,  of  )Nitnin«^  tjf  grej 
men  and  pr!cst«,  sarrouoded  by  many  c.iibellhh- 
inent«..    In    TxTnal    the  columns    are  represpnta- 
tion*  of  Ihe  p  bating 'Worship  of  the  Nahna^. 
Chlchen    the  base  I*   formed  by  the  bend  of   Km 
kulciiu,  tbe  Rhntt  by  tbe  lM>dv  of  the  gerpeut,  wi 
it#  feathers  he autifuily  ciirved  to  tbe   very  rhap- 
ter.    On  tbe  chapter*  of  the  columiiH  that  "nppoi 
the  portico,  a:  the  ♦'ntranei*  ot  tbe  cattle  in  Chlch-' 
eu-Iiza»  may  he  seen  the  cnrvod   Hirure'*   of  lonjr- 
heardea   men*  with   upraued  hand**,  fn  the  ao,  ol 
worAhlp|dti»'  800  red  trees.    They  forcibly  roc  all 
thn  mttid  the  saine  wureMD  tii  A'»^yria,  ae  fe«n  oi 
the    »«bih<i   found    by    Layard   In    the     mlua 
Nineveh,    now    In    the    Apj*yrlii»i  pailery  of   rh< 
Britifkb  Museitm,    No  ono  cin  torm  an  exaet  hi 
of  thp  monument*  of  Mavar^an   by   readlnc  nn-re 
description*.    It  i*  neurs  ary  to  either  examine 
the  btilldlnpi  th  ra^etvi'^  (and  till*  h  not  qiiUe  de- 
void of  danger.  kIucc  the  most  interesting  are 
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Situated  in  territories  forbidden  to  white  men,  and 
oconpied  by  the  hostile  Indians  of  Cban-8anta- 
Cruz,  who  Fince  1849  wapce  war  to  the  knife  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Yucatan,  and  bare  devastated  the 
greatest  part  ol  that  State),  or  to  stady  my  ma^i;- 
nittcent  collection  of  photographs  wbce  they  are 
most  faithfully  portrayed;  that  can  be  done  with 
more  ease,  without  running  tbe  risk  of  losing 
one's  life. 

It  is  said  that  the  deciphering  of  the  American 
hieroglyphics  is  a  rather  desperate  enterprise,  be- 
canse  we  have  uo  Rosetta  stone  with  a  bilingual 
inscription.  I  humbly  beg  to  differ  from 
that  opinion;  .  at  least  as  regards  the 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  ot  tbe  monuments  of 
Mayapan.  In  the  first  instance,  the  same  lan- 
guage, with  but  few  alterations,  that  was  uped  by 
the  builders  of  these  edifices  is  today  commonly 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  and  Peten, 
and  we  have  books,  grammars  and  diet  ionaries 
compiled  by  the  Francit^can  friars  m  tbe  first 
years  of  the  conquest,  translated  m  Spanish, 
French  and  Engli>b.  We  do  not,  therefore,  re- 
quire an  American  Rosetta  stone  to  be  disco  vet  ed. 
Secondly,  if  it  is  undeniable  that  Bishop  Landa 
consigned  to  the  flames  all  the  books  of  the  Mayas 
that  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands,  it  is  also  true 
that  by  a  singular  freak  he  preserved  us.  in  creai 
part  at  least,  the  Maya  alphabet  in  his  work,  "Las 
Cosas  de  Yucatan,*'  discovered  by  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  in  the  national  library  of  Madrid.  The 
Americanists  o\%e  much  to  the  researches  of  the 
abb^.  I  consider  bis  works  as  deserving  a  better 
reception  tban  they  have  ever  had  from 
the  scieniiflc  world  at  large.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  no  respecter  of  Mo«'a<c  chronology,— 
and  who  can  be  in  pressence  of  the  monuments  of 
Central  America?  Reason  commands,  and  we 
must  submit  to  evidence  and  truth!  I  have  care- 
fully compared  tbe  characters  of  said  manuscript 
with  those  engraved  upon  the  stones  in  Chicben, 
wbich  I  photographed,  and  found  them  alike. 
Some  on  tbe  fronti!<pi<'ce>«  of  the  palaces  and  tem- 
ples differ,  it  Is  true,  but  do  not  our  ornamented 
capital  letters  from  the  email?  Their  deciphering 
may  give  a  little  more  trouble. 

The    Mayap,    besides     using    their    alphabet. 


employed  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  pictorial  writ- 
ing, something  not  unlike  our  retnis.  They  also 
would  record  domestic  and  public  life-customs, 
religious  worship  and  ceremonies,  funeml  rites, 
court  receptions,  battles,  etc.,  etc.,  just  as  we  do 
in  our  paintings  and  engravings,  poriraying  them 
with  superior  art  and  perfect  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  colors,  whicb  also  had  their  accepte  1  and 
acknowledged  meaning.  These  we  have  already 
partly  deciphered,  and  now  understand. 

I  have  said  it  was  my  firm  conviction  that 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Peten— nay,  nerchaoee, 
also,  of  Chan-Santa-Cruz— some  one  may  he  found 
who  is  still  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  reading 
tbe  ancient  Pic-hvun,  But  the  India  is  are  any- 
thirg  but  communicative,  and  tbey  are  at  all 
times  unwilling  to  reveal  to  the  white  men  what- 
ever may  have  been  imparted  to  them  by  tiw'ir 
fathers.  To  keep  these  things  a  secret  they  con- 
sider a  sacred  duty.  They  even  rem  e  to  make 
known  the  medicinal  proi)erties  of  ceitain  plants, 
wbile  they  are  willing,  provided  they  feel  a  liking 
for  you,  or  are  asked  by  a  person  whom  they  re- 
spect or  love,  to  applv  these  plants,  prepared  by 
them,  to  heal  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  tarantula, 
or  any  of  tbe  many  venomous  animals  that  abound 
in  their  forests. 

During  tbe  many  years  that  I  have  been  among 
the  Indians  of  all  parts  of  Ameiica,— now  with 
the  civilized,  now  amidst  those  that  inhabit  the 
woods  far  away  from  the  commerce  of  people.— 
strange  to  say,  reciprocal  sympathy  and  good  fe^ 
ing  have  always  existed  between  us;  they 
have  invariably  ceased  to  consider  me  a  f  tranger* 
This  lingular  attractive  feeling  has  often  caused 
them  to  open  their  hearts;  and  to  it  I  owe  tbe 
knowledge  ot  many  curious  facts  and  traditSoot 
that  otherwise  I  should  never  have  known. 
This  unknown  power  did  not  fail  me  in  Espiia,  a 
pretty  little  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Yucatan* 
where  I  received  from  a  very  old  Indian  not  only 
the  intelligence  tbat  forty  years  ago  men  sttll  es» 
istcd  who  could  read  the  ancient  Maya  writing 
but  also  a  clue  to  decipher  the  insci  iptions  on  tiMi 
buildings. 

Conversing  with  some  friends  in  Esplta  abonttkt 
ancient  remains  to  be  found  in  tbat  Tldnity,  ibey 
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KoTK.     The  omissioti  (as  iDdicated)  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeou's  letter  Is 

m  repetition  of  what  he  has  previously  stated  Id  other  communicatioiis,  in  re» 

gard  to  tlie  many  foreign  words  found  in  the  Maya  language,  aud  that  the  Greek 

to  there  Imrgely  represented.    Then  the  question  arises,  wlio  brought  this 

langusise  to  Mayapan?   He  continues:    **The  customs,  religion,  architecture 

of  this  country,  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Greece.    Who  carried 

Uie  Majm  to  the  country  of  Helen?    Was  it  the  Caras  or  Carians,  who  have 

left  treoes  of  their  existence  in  many  countries  of  America?    They  are  the 

most  mncient  navigators  known.    They  roved  the  seas  long  before  the  Phoent* 

dans.    They  landed  on  the  North*East  coasts  of  Africa,  thence  they  entered  the 

Mediterranean,  where  they  became  dreaded  as  pirates,  and  afterwards  estab* 

Itohed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.    Whence  came  they?    Whal 

was  their  origin?    Nobody  knows.    They  spoke  a  language  unknown  to  the 

Greeks,  who  laughed  at  the  way  they  pronounced  their  own  idiom.    Were 

they  emigrants  from  this  Western  continent?     Was  not  the  tunic  of  white 

ttoeDy  tkiU  required  no  fastening,  used  by  the  Ionian  women,  according  to 

HefodotuSy  the  same  as  the  uipU  of  the  Maya  females  of  to-day  even,  introduced 

hy  them  among  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Mediterranean  isles?'' 
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except  t^at  tbe  place  bad  been  enchanted  for  and  also  by  the  solitary  zigzag  snen  aboat  the 
many,  many  years,  and  that  It  was  nut  (rood  to  middle  of  the  cord— following  its  direction— mdi- 
sleep  near  them,  because  the  Xlal}'pak-yumtibe  eating  a  half-way  station.  Then  the  electric  tele- 
lord  of  the  old  walls,  would  be  angry  at  the  iutru-  graph,  that  we  consider  the  dlscof^ery  par  excel' 
sion,  and  chasiL^e  the  offender  by  disease  and  Jence  ul  tlie  nineteenth  century,  was  known  of  the 
deatii  wirhiu  the  year.  ancient  Itza  sages  5000  or  10,000  years  ago.    Ah, 

Borne  months  later  i  arrived  at  Cbicben.    Tbe  SihU  iwvum  tmb  sofem!     And   in  that  slab  we 

revelation  of  the  old  man  recurred  vividly  to  my  have  a  clue  to  tbe   decipbermg  of  tbe  Maya  in- 

mind.    I  immediately  went  in  quest  ot  tbe  build-  scrlpUons,- an  American  Rosetta  stone, 

ing  he  had  meniioned— the  Akabsib.    [This  name  i  will  now  say  a  few  words  of  ihat  language  that 

literaUy  means— -4*afc,  daric,  mysteiious;  sib,  to  has     survived     unaltered     through    the  vtcissl 

write.    But  we  beli  ve  that  anciently  it  waa  called  tudes         ot        the        nations       that        spoke 

^/ca^-tfi^»;  that  is,  ^/ca6,  to  nin  in  a  hurry;  ^(;,  to  \%    ibousands    of    years      ago,    and  Is  yet    the 

write.]    We  had  some  trouble  in  finding  ir,  con-  general   tongue  in   Yucatan— the   Maya.     There 

cealed  and  confounded  a:»  it  was  amoug  the  tall  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  this  is  one  of  the  most  an- 

trees  of  the  forest,  its  roof  supporting  a  dense  dent  languages  on  earth.   It  was  used  by  a  peo|  le 

thicket.   We  visited  its  eighteen  rooms  in  search  tbat  lived  at  least  6000  years  ago,  as  proved  by  tlie 

of  the  precious  insert ptiou,  and  at  leugtb  uiscov-  Katuns,  to  record  the  history  of  their  rulers,  i be 

ered  it  on   the  lintel  of    ao  inner  doorway  in  dogmas  of  their  reliirion,  on  the  walls  of  thefr  pal- 

the  room  bituated  at  the  south  end  of  the  edifice,  aces,  on  the  fagades  of  their  temples. 

The  dust  of  ages  was  thick  upon  it.  and  so  con-  in  a  lecture  delivered  last  year  before  tbe  Aroeiw 

cealed  the  characters  as  to  make  them  well-nigh  ican  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  Dr.  C.  H. 

invisible.    With  care  I  washed  the  slab,  then  with  Berendt  has  shown  that  the  Maya  was  spoken.   I 

black  crayon  darkened  its  surface  until  the  in-  with  its  different  dialects,  by  the  inhabitants  of  i 

taglio  letters  appeared  in  white  on  a  dark  back-  Mayapan  and  Xibalba  and  the  other  nations  of 

ground.    (The  photogmphs  of  tbis  inscripUon  can  Central  America  south  of  Anabuac.    He  ought  to 

be  seen  at  Mr.  H.  Dixon's.)  be  a  good  autbonty  on  tbe  subject,  haying  dedl* 

While  thus  emnloye  i  Mrs.  Le  Flongeon  stood  by  cated  some  years  m  Yucatan  to  its  study.        .            i 

my  side,  studying  tbe  characters  as  they  gradually  The  Maya,  containing  words   from  almost  eretf 

appeared  more  and  more  distinct.    Toouraston-  language,  ancient  or   modem,  is  well  worth  tiM 

ishment  we  soon  discovered  the  cord  mentioned  attention  of  pbllologists.    And  since,  as  Professor 

byCbabl^.    It  started   from  the  moutb  of  a  face  Max  Muller  said,  philology  is   the  shining  ligbt 

(which  represents  tbe  people  of   6aci),  situated  tbat  is  to  illuminate   tbe   darkness  of  ethnology* 

near  tue  right-bund  upper  corner  of  the  slab,  then  bebides  the  portraits   of  the  bearded  men  dlsoor- 

runs   through  its   whole    length    in   a  slanting  ered  by  me  in  Cbicben,  tbo^e  of  the  princes 

direction  and  terminates   at   tbe  ear  of  another  priests,  and  the  beautiful   statue  of  Cbac-1 

bead  (the  inhabitants  of  Ho).    The  inclined  direc-  which  serve  to  determine  the  different  types, 

tion  of  tbe  cord  or  line   inaicaies   the  topographl-  be  a  guide  to  discover  whence  man   and  civlli 

cal  position  of  tbe   respective   cities— Saci  (Vallar  tion  came  to  America,  if  the  American 

dolld)— bell  g  more  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  be  proved  not  to  be  autocbihonous.  Notwii 

sea   than    Ho   (Merlila).    But   imagine   now   our  ing  a  few  gutrj"'*!  sounds,  the  Maya  is  soft,  pll 

amazement  at  noticinsr  the  strange  fact  that  the  rich  in  diction  and  e-:;?resslon ;  even  every  sh 

mode  of  communication  tbat  (habl^  ignored  was  of  thought  may  be  expressed.  -     ^ 

by  means   of   el<;ctric  currents!    Yes,  of  elec-  •           •           •           •           •           •      -   -"^ 

tricit>- 1    Tbis  fact  is  j»Iainly    indicated  by  the  four  Whence,   tben,   arc  the  Maya  language  anil 

ziuzazhnes.  leproentin-    tbe    lljibtniny:,  coming  Mayas?      I  hhould  like  to  learn    from    tbe  A 

from  ibc  tour  cardinal  points  and   conveming  to-  eaiiists  who   are   soon   to   congregate  m  Lu 

ward  acenire  near  the  upper  or   siartiujz  ^talioo.  bourg.                Augustus  Le  rLUMOBon,  M 
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Nors.    Tbe  omission  (ss  iDdicated)  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon's  letter  is 

■  npetitioo  of  whmt  he  has  previously  stated  in  other  communications,  in  re» 

8vd  to  the  many  foreign  words  found  in  the  Maya  language,  aud  that  the  Qreek 

itUiere  Inrgely    represented.    Then  the  question  arises,  who  brought  this 

isqgui^  to  Mayapmn?    He  continues:    **The  customs,  religion,  architecture 

ortbisoooDtry,  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  or  Greece.    Who  carried 

tlie  Maya  to  the  country  of  Helen?    Was  it  the  Caras  or  Carians,  who  have 

left  traces  of  their  existence  in  many  countries  of  America?   They  are  the 

ooit  ancient  navigators  known.    They  roved  the  seas  long  before  the  Phnent* 

dam.  They  landed  on  the  North-East  coasts  of  AfHca,  thenoe  they  entered  the 

Mediterranean,  ^^rhere  they  became  dreaded  as  pirates,  and  afterwards  estate* 

Ihhed  themselves  on  tbe  sliores  of  Asia  Minor*    Whence  came  they?    What 

wu  their  origin  f    Nobody  knows.    They  spoke  a  language  unknown  to  the 

Oneks,  who   lang^b^  at  the  way  they  pronounced  their  own  idiom.    Were 

they  emigrants  from  this  Western  continent?     Was  not  the  tunic  of  white 

linen,  that  required  no  fasttningt  used  by  the  Ionian  women,  according  to 

Herodotus,  the  same  as  the  uipU  of  the  Maya  females  of  to-day  even,  introduced 

t^them  »mnw%g  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  Uie  Mediterranean  isles?'' 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


^^HcjiL  MEETINQ,  OCTOBER  22d,  lOT,  AT  THE   HALL  OF  THE 
80CIETT»I5  WOECESTEB, 


^^  President,  Hon.  Stephen  SALiSBtrBT,  in  the  eh&ir. 
The  record  of  the  Semi>AuDual  Meeting,  held  io  Aprils 
'^a  read  and  approved. 
CfiA^RLEs  Deaxk,  LL,D.,  read  the  report  of  the  Conncil. 
S.  F,  Hateh,  Eaq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq., 
*^  retail  re  r,  read  thtir  annual  reports,  which,  together  with 
^niit   of    Mr.   Deane,   were,  on    motion    of    Hon.  Righasd 
^^JWTHiNOHAM,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication, 

Bev*  Dr.  George  £.  Ems,  referrinj^  to  the  great  value 
^nJ  intereat  attaching  to  Mr.  Deane^s  report,  read  a  brief 
Qiemonindam  upon  the  subject* 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Balr  spoke  of  General  Wilkinson,  and 
atated  tiiat  his  papers  were  now  exposed  for  gale  Skt 
Louisville,  Kv. 

The  general  subject  of  Burgujue^s  surrender,  and   the 

considerations  wliicb  led  to  it,  the  character  and  associations 

Qat^,  the  nature  of  the  convention,  and  the  Qarrative 

the  whole  affair  by  Ix>rd  Mahon,  were  briefly  discussed 

bjr  Hon,  Richard  Frotmikgmam,  Col.  Jorn  D.  Wajshbitrh, 

aod  Hon.  Ben/.  F.  Thomas. 


Tbe  Oomicil  rMxmimeiid^  the  following  gentlemen  for 
nembetibip  of  rbe  Society,  and  thej  were,  hy  bMotj  uiiani- 
mondjr  eleeled : 

LrifAjr  C.  DsAFEB,  of  Wteeoruin;  Thomas  Maxw^li,,  of 
AlabauiH ;  Prul  OtfiNiEL  C.  Mak6h,  of  Connecticut ;  Wm. 
F.  Poole,  of  Illtnoig ;  R.  A,  BBf)CK,  of  Virginia ;  Prof- 
JoifiKPfl  JosEs,  M.D.,  of  LotiisianA;  Judge  J4mss  V. 
Campbell,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  C.  Smite,  Esq.,  and  Gboboe  Dexter,  Esq., 
wei-e  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  tbe  ballots  for  Presi- 
dent and  reiMirt  thereon.  They  reported  that  aU  the  ballotB 
were  for  Hon.  Stkfbeh  Salibburt. 

Geoeoe  Dextkb,  Esq.,  Rev.  Edward  G,  Pokteb  and 
Hoik  Uiouard  FEOTmNGHAM  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  other  offices.  They 
reported  the  names  of  the  fullowing  gentlemen,  who  were, 
l^y  Italhit^  ninininn>utsly  chosen  ro  the  offices  designated. 
Vice-PresidenU  : 

Hon.  Bknj,  F.  Thoma6,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 

Jame8  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
Council : 

IIoii.  Ihaao  Davis,  LL.D,  of  Worcester. 

Samuici.   F.  Havkn,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Rev.  KnwARD  K.  HalEj  of  Boston. 

JoHKi'H  Hakqknt,  M.D.,  of  Worcester. 

CiiARLiii  Drank,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Hev.  8K-rii  SwEE-rsER,  DJ>.,  of  Worcester. 

H(»n,  Kii  iiARn  Frotoingham,  LL.D.,  of  Charlestown, 

Hun.  IticNKV  Chavjn,  I.L.l>,,  of  Worcester. 

Samuel  A.  Grek.n,  M.D,^  of  Bostott* 

Stephen  SALitu^uRv,  Jr„  Esq.,  of  Woroealer. 
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Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon,  J.  liAMMOND  Trujibull,  LLJ).,  of  Hiirtford* 

Hecretary  of  Domestic  Correywndence, 
Ban,  Qeoeqk  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  of  Washington,  D,  C, 

Recording  Secretary. 
CoK  John  D.   Washburn,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
!Kathani£l  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester, 

Cornmiitee  of  Pttblicaiion  : 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Kev.  Edward  E,  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Cbablks  Dsane,  LL.D.,  of  Oarnbridge, 

^4  uditore  : 

Hon.  laAAO  Davis,  LL.D. 
Hon.  Ebknekeb  Tor&kt. 


Hon.  Bknj.  F.  Thomas  moved  that  the  Society  request  the 
President  to  sit  for  his  {xirtrttit,  to  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society.  The  motion  was  nnanimously  adopted, 
KixA  Mr.  Salisbubt  signitied  his  assent  to  the  request. 

STia»iTEN  Salisbury,  Jr.,  E^q.,  aimonnced  that  a  new  map 
of  Ytiratan  was  in  course  of  publication,  and  would  be  pub- 
lished next  month. 

CaAJCLfis  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  presented  a  review 
of  Feters's  History  of  Connecticut,  recently  reprinted,  with 
eepccial  reference  to  the  genuineness  of  the  '*  Blue  Laws,'* 
a«  given  by  Peters,  and  to  certain  liberties  wliich  have  been 
taketi  with  the  original  text. 


mad  the  praeot  incotne 

thu  about  $4,^00  per 

From  dm  aii»t  be  paid 

besidee    the 

all  of  which 
amat  be  iaereaaed  witb  the  mbafemetit  of  tbe  librarj* 

Mm.  BaubbvmTj  Jm^  aaggeiled  the  establishment  of 
■Jmiaiiop  feM  and  anDual  ■mriwiiinntH 

The  matter  was  favorably  dtaeiiaaed  bj  Rev.  Mr.  Uaejc, 
Bev,  Dr,  Eluji,  Dr.  S.  A*  OiEERir,  and  others,  and  on  motion 
of  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomab,  Rev.  Edwabd  E.  Hai^  Dr.  S.  A. 
QwmMf  and  the  Treasurer,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
dimio  tneang  to  repIeuiBh  the  treasary  by  fees  or  asseaa- 
monU|  to  report  ut  the  next  meeting. 

lii'V.  Mr%  IIalk  presented  a  miniature  history  of  Rome^ 
isurii|tilti«l  by  JuUn  Stiuirt  Mill,  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

Itov.  Mr.  PoitTKR  presented  a  rich  and  eurioos  scart|  a 
mlln  of  i\w  liHiiittm  of  the  present  day. 

Tht*  iiuM'Hii^^  vvim  then  disaolved, 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 


REPORT   OF   THE  COUNCIL. 


Thb  ConDcil  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  now 
aobmit  their  annual  report.  The  report  of  the  Librarian 
aad  that  of  the  Treaijurer  form  part  of  tlie  report  of  the 
Coonctlf  and  it  is  qnite  unnecegsary  to  repeat  here  in  detail, 
the  information  whicli  these  reports  respectively  will 
furnish. 

The  Society  ie  to  be  congratulated  on  the  recent  addition 
to  its  gallery  of  tlie  (portrait  of  the  illuistriouB  Httmbiddt, 
generously  contributed  by  the  Hon,  George  F*  Hoar  and 
Colonel  Isaac  Davia^  It  was  painted  by  Wight,  a  most 
skilful  Boston  artist,  to  whom  Humboldt  gave  sittings. 
The  report  of  the  Librarian  will  make  spe<'ial  mention 
of  tltk  gift,  with  referenro  also  to  the  ilJustrion^  subject  of 
the  portrait. 

The  members  cannot  fail  to  have  in^[>cHte<i  the  Society's 
new  hall,  now  finishing,  to  whidi  refereiice  will  be  made 
in  the  re[>orta  of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer. 

By  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  presented  as  a  part  of 
the  report  of  tlio  Council,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  income  from  tlie  inveBied 
funds.  In  common  with  others,  the  Society  has  sufiered 
(rom  tl\e  reduction  of  dividends  by  banks  and  railroads,  and 
cmnnot  at  present  anticipate  much  improvement.  The  same 
caiiaea  which  have  brought  about  the  tlecrease  in  the  income 
of  the  fimds,  have  also  tended  to  the  reduction  of  the 
market  value  of  many  of  the  securities,  which  does  not 
apjiear  in  the  Treasurer's  report.     In  the  statement  of  the 
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mT€iitinint3.  luy  smsarvce^  ha^^  been  eaUeti  a£  orer  the  p«r 
raise,  aXtfafjo^  oearl j  aZ  wooLd  ieR  for  mii^re  if  placed 
spm  th^  mark^:  axi*l  it  »  be&r^  diat  nocwithstandin^ 
tiie  present  #iepr«eiacioa  rn  the  valiiie  of  iooae  of  the  seca- 
ntiai,  thej  woaU  iwxr,  if  all  were  to  be  sold  at  this  time, 
rtioKJt  the  toral  «>f  the  foiKk  ai^  ^t^iteti  bj  the  Treasorer. 

The  Cofioeil  haTe  to  nocke  the  deceaase  of  bat  one 
member  Mnee  the  April  meetiii^ — that  of  Edmund  Qninev. 
Mr.  QnincT  wai^  the  Mm  of  Josiah  Qnincr,  President  of 
Harvard  O^De^re,  and  wais  bom  in  Boston*  Febmarr  1, 1808. 
He  went  to  school  to  the  Bererend  Peter  Whitney,  the 
minbter  of  Qniner,  MatTgachiisettfe,  in  1S14,  and  at  Phillips 
Aeadenij,  in  Andover,  in  1817;  and  he  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1823.  His  part  at  the  exhibition  at  Harvard 
Cullege,  in  1825,  was  an  English  Oration,  ^  Cicero  against 
Yerreft.^  His  part  the  next  jear  was  an  oration  in  Latin, 
^De  Otio  Literato."  His  part  at  Ck^mmencement,  in  1827, 
was  **  A  Literary  l^squisidon,"  with  John  Winslow  Whit- 
man, of  Boston,  ^On  the  changes  in  English  style  since 
the  time  of  Milton.''  Mr.  Qnincy  married  Miss  Lncilla  P. 
Parker,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  P.  Parker,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  Octoljer  14, 1833.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1877,  having  just  reached  his  home  in  Dedham, 
after  spending  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  at  Cambridge 
and  at  Boston,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  The  writer 
of  this  noticxj  parted  with  him  at  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Acttdcniy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston,  on  that  day,  only 
an  hour  or  two  before  Mr.  Quincy  took  the  cars  for  Dedham. 
Ho  Iicld  the  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Librarian  of  the 
Aca(h?my. 

Mr.  Qnincy  was  a  gentleman  of  rare  culture,  and  a 
favorite  in  the  society  in  which  he  moved.  He  was  elected 
H  nnjuibor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  October, 
1875.  H(;fore  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  became 
conncc^tcMl  with  tlie  anti-slavery  cause,  and  was  devoted  to  it 
to    the  liiHt — until    the   great    purpose   of    his   labors    was 
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^^^ompliehed.     His  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  martyrdom 

o:f  E.  P-   Lovejoy,  of  Ahon>  IIL,  in  November,   I8ii7 — at 

'^^'hich     time    he    became   a   member   of   the    Anti-Shivcry 

^^oeiety — is  printed  from  hi6  own  nir4nu!?*<Tipt  in  the^'  Lihcra- 

Iror,''  files  of  which  paper  are  in  the  Boston  Piil>lic  Lii»rury. 

An  intimate  us&ociate  of  Mr,  Qaincy  in   the  caime  bo  near 

l^is    heart,  Oliver   Johnson,   Esq.,  of    Orange,  N.  J.,    tlnis 

'^v'ritea  to  Miss    Eliza  Sii^an  Qnincy,    of  Boer<*n,  since    the 

cSeuth  of  her  brother,  the  subject  of  tliie  noticte, — **  In  flie 

'presence   of   a  great  audience  convened    in   the  Marlboro' 

CJhapel,  in  Bngton,  I  heard  him  avow  himself  an  aboh'timubt. 

C>ne  need  not  to  have  agreed  with  him  in  the  wisdom  of  that 

^rowal,  to  appreciate  the  conrage  and  self-eat^  ritice  thtrcin 

exhibited  ;  but  to  tlie  little  Itand  wlio  had  been  strngglinLj 

for  tire  years,  to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  evil 

T^nd  peril  of  shivery,  his  atu^ession  to  their  ranks  was  a  very 

in]|>ortJuit  ev^cnt.     My  admiration  *»f  his  personal  cliaracter, 

liis    unswerving   integrity,    and     uiiselHish     devotion    to    an 

iiDpopiilar    but    righteous  cause,  was  equjillcfl  ordy  by  my 

mppreciatioii  of  the  great  ability,  the  ripe  judgment,  and  the 

T^are  intellectual  culture,  which  he  br«>ught  to   the  servit-e. 

Hid  devotion  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  his  labor  in  itB 

behalf^  were  of  inestimable  value.''* 

Mr*  Qnincy  was  a  pure  and  vigorous  writer.    Km  contribn- 

rtions  to  the  press  in  the  c^uso  of  anti-slavety,  were  numcr- 
CHifi,  and  if  collected  would  fill  volumes.  His  memoir  of  his 
father,  tlie  Hon.  Josiah  Qnincy,  ts  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  this  class  of  literature  in  the  language.  He  also  edited 
a  volume  of  his  father's  speeches. 
Passing  from  what  relates  to  the  immediate  concerns  of 
the  Society  itself,  I  may  be  permitted  now,  agreeably  to 
cQStom,  to  indulge  iti  Bome  bii^toricHl  theme,  for  tfie  treat- 
ment of  whicli,  and  for  the  opinions  ex(»ressed,  the  writer  is 
alone  responsible. 


•MiB»  Qulticy  liAs  kindlj  permUted  me  to  u»e  tbU  exlrnct  In  ttiit  brief  tiolloe 
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The  nstion  for  the  ksl  lew  years  has  been  paseiDg 
fliroo^  a  aeries  of  eentemiial  erne,  sod  liie  historical 
<nrefit8  whieh  ther  mark  haTe  been  oommcmorated  aneir^ 
alike  hj  pen  aiid  lotipie*  These  ereots,  connected  with  onr 
revulatioriarj  ttniggle,  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  nation 
«ad  eofitrtbnted  to  bring  it  into  existence. 

The  snrrender  of  Lieutenant  General  Juhn  Bnrgoyne  at 
Suratfiga,  to  rlic  armj  nndcr  Major  General  Gates,  one 
hundred  jrears  ago  last  Wednesilaj,  the  17th  of  October, 
was  the  great  event  of  the  war-  Indeed,  Sir  Edward 
Ocanj  inclndes  Saratoga  among  the  fifteen  det'isive  battles 
of  the  wurld,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  Though  its 
inflnctu'e  wa^  not  decisive  in  immediately  pntting  a  stop  to 
the  war,  its  effect*  were  immediate  in  raising  the  epirits  of 
ihe  nation  from  defipondency  to  liope,  in  cetneiiting  the 
alliance  with  France,  and  impreseing  upon  Lord  North  and 
hid  ministry  the  eonvirtion  that  their  policy  m  regards 
America  had  nttcrly  failed. 

The  general  features  of  thiscarapHi^xii,  and  its  details,  from 
Its  inception  to  its  close,  as  well  m  the  purposes  intended 
to  be  accomplit-hed  by  it,  are  too  well  known  to  be  delineated 
here  anew.  They  have  already  been  treated  hy  the  orators 
of  the  day  on  which  ibc  centennial  fell,  drawing  their 
inspiration  from  the  spot  where  the  eHpitolutiun  took  jdace. 
I  have  not  therefore  chosen  these  tliemes  for  myself  at  this 
lime-  I  commend  to  those  interested  a  recent  Life  of 
Burgoyne,  by  Edward  Barrington  De  Foirhlauqne,  which 
i*outributes  some  new  materials  to  the  memoir,  and  some 
interesting  defnils  respecting  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
*' The  poiitiea!  object  of  this  plan  of  operations  was  the 
disseverance  of  the  New  Eni^hmd  States  from  the  other 
iusnrgent  colonies,  l>y  the  introduetion  of  two  strong  mili ' 
tarv  i»oilies  converging  upon  their  centre,  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  chain  of  posts  extending  from  the  Canadian 
fn*n«ier  to  New  York/'     (Fonblauqnc,  238). 

'I'hent  has  always  been  a  mystery  m  to  why  the  Americaa 
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tuinbter**  instructions  to   General   Biirgoyne  should    have 

fceon  positive  and  without  diserction,  that  is  to  sfty,  to  effect 

«  juncttion  with  General   Howe  at  Albany,  while  those  to 

Jlowe    were   discretionary    or   equivocal,    if    not    withheld 

^iltogether,       Mr.  Fox  said,  in  the  Iltm^e  of  Goininons,  "A 

gallant  officer  sent  like  a  victim  t*>  be  slaughtered  where  hia 

owuistock  of  personal  bravery  would  have  earned  him  laurels 

if  he  iiad  not  been  under  the  direction  of  bUinderers,  was 

too  allocking  a  sight  for  humanity  to  bear  nntnovotl.       •      * 

General  Bnrgoyne's  orders  were  to  make  his  way  to  All»any, 

ihrre  to  await  Sir  Wiliiam  Howe,  but  General  Howe  knew 

norhing  of  the  matter."     (Ibid.,  ^48). 

The  only  orders  which  Howe  appears  to  have  received 
upon  thij*  point  are  contained  tii  this  casuul  sentence  in  Lord 
George  Germain's  despatcfi  uf  the  18th  of  May,  1777,  refer- 
ring to  the  threatened  operations  of  the  American  array  in 
the  south,^ — "I  tnist,  however,  that  whatever  yon  may  medi- 
tate will  he  executed  in  time  for  you  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  to  proceed  from  Canada*" — A  later  despatch,  says 
De  Fonldanque,  containing  "explicit  inatnietions  to  Sir 
William  Howe  as  to  his  co  operation  with  Burgoyne  was 
writteTi,  but  hy  one  of  those  shameful  acts  of  otBcial  neglect, 
of  which  onr  history  unfortunately  affords  bnt  too  many 
examples,  this  document  was  suffered  to  he  pigeun-holetl  in 
London,  where  it  was  found  after  the  Ouiivention  of  Sarato- 
gH,  earefally  docketed,  and  oidy  wanthig  tlio  signature  of 
the  miuidter."*     (Ibid.,  232,  233). 


•The  mystery  respecting  these  in  struct  to  »<«  to  Qenf^ml  Howe,  U  more  piirtlc- 
qUHj  «*jfiili»fnp«l  by  L*>rd  S!i*»lhurne,  who,  rh  niipenrs  in  a  recent  Life  of 
blm  by  Lord  E.  Fit irmiiu rice <,  has  left  a  mcmorHndum  tin  the  ?iybject  of  this 
dUatUou*  btuiider  niitile  by  the  American  niinwter. — '*  The  iiiconi*iHt4»nt  oniera 
givea  to  Generwl*  Qowe  unci  Burj^oyne  vimUi  not  (*e  iic*x)tmt<?d  for  except  in  a 
w»y  which  it  mu-*t  be  tiiflicult  for  uny  person  wlio  h  not  c<>nver>iant  whh  the 
negligence  of  office  to  com prehend.  It  mi>fht  m>iH*rtr  iiiuredihle»  If  bin  own 
ict-rctmrj'  and  the  most  re»<  pec  ruble  p4*r»unH  In  cdhce  had  not  assured  me  of  the 
fjMjt,  And  wbut  eorrobomteH  it  h  Thai  it  ean  he  awMmnted  for  tu  no  otlier  wuy,'* 

Lord  George  Germain  **  bavtu^  itmon;?  other  pL*culijirilie»  n  purticuhir  aver- 
lion  to  be  put  out  of  hb»  wiy  on  any  occaHiou.  bad  arranged  to  call  at  hh  office 
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i  to  the  Ammcaui  war.  the  greatest  and  mcmt 

t   lcn%   WW  Samtoga.     Of   all   the 

the  greatMt  and- moat   important, 

€r  paraUd,  was  Washington.     Yet  the^e  two 

Washington  had  nothing  whatever  ^ 
Tliia  I    do  not    here    note    down   in  ■ 
ID  tlie  smalleat  degree,  tlie  " 
princifig  one  of  those  a|i{»anMit 
of  ihoaa  dcfidqicea  to  siage  effect  —  <iti 
wmf  other  fwint,  ml  hfe  will  be  found  to 
Ib  frooi  m  hirtofy."     (Hist,  of  England,  M 

Am  warrepjcf  of  BnrgOTne^s  army 

ii  to  sar,  tfaej  did  nut  snrrender 

B  j^recmeiit  with  General 

Tbe  substitution  of   this 

the  term  firet  ased  io  tbe  ue^otia- 

of  Bargojne  himself, 

to  have  l>een  an  after-  ^ 

Wnkin$on'*s  interesting  f 

It  bs  boeo  soppoeed  that  Bnr- 

tkat  tlw  treaty  should  l>e 

of  the  Conven- 

before,  tn  the  seven 

J  and  others  of  his 

m  hm  wbollj  free  from  the 
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bj  DO©  writing 

m  swreoder  on  terms. 
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is  tme,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  hut,  nevertheless, 
it  wns  stipulated,  that  tliey  should  so  surrender,  and  that  all 
puliltc  fitorea,  the  military  chest,  aexsoutremente,  &c.,  should 
h4i  giVen  up,  Tlio  Britii^h  commander  desired  that  hi8 
ti\iop«  Hhonld  he  allowed  to  emiiark  for  home,  but,  Wash- 
ington replied,  rliat  that  wa»  itiadraiseible. 

General  Bnrt^oyne  sulmtantially  made  his  own  terms, 
w]iich  were  most  favorable  to  liis  army.  They  were  as 
follows: — 

ArUeUs  of  Con&enUmi  beheeen  Lieutenant- General  Burgo^ne 

and  Mujor-Generai  GeUeB. 

L 

'*The  troops,  under  Lieutenant-General  Bur«}foyne,  to  march 
<Hil  of  their  camp  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  artillery  of 
ibe  entrenchments,  to  the  versfe  of  the  river  where  the  old  fort 
itood,  where  the  arras  and  artillery  are  to  be  left ;  the  anus  to  be 
piled  by  word  of  comrrtand  from  their  own  officers. 

IL 

**  A  free  pawage  to  be  granted  to  the  army  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Burj^oyne.  to   Grejil    liritain,  ou  eondilion  of  not  serving 
ain  in  North  Amerim  thtrint^  I  he  present  contest ;    and  the  port 
is  asj*ijjned  for  tlie  entry  of  transports  to  receive  the 
never  General  Howe  shall  so  order. 

III. 

^* Should  any  cartel  take  place,  by  which  the  army  under  Gen- 
trml  Burgtiyne.  or  anv  (mrt  ot  it,  may  be  exchanged^  the  fore- 
going Article  to  lie  void  as  far  as  sucVi  exchange  ahall  be  m:ide. 

IV. 

•*Tbe  army  under  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  to  marcii  to 
llasichusetts  Bay,  by  the  easiest,  most  expeditious,  and  conve- 
wiwil  routi? ;  and  Ui  be  i|nai  tered  in,  nenr,  or  as  convenient  as 
poMible  to  B*mUm,  that  the  m;n*ch  of  the  troops  may  not  be 
dvUyeit  when  transports  arrive  to  receive  them. 

V. 

"The  troops  to  be  supplied  on  their  march,  and  during  their 
brinjj  in  cjuarters,  with  provisions,  by  General  Gates's  ordei's, 
at  the  name  rate  of  rations  as  the  troops  of  his  own  army ;  and 
if  puSKible  the  offioers'  horses  and  cattle  are  to  he  supplied  with 
forage  at  the  ttsual  rates. 
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**A11  offioent  to  retain  their  cama^a,  hatt-horses  and  other  • 
mMt^  and  no  baggage  to  be  nioleenleti  or  searched  ;  Lieutenant-  | 
Octtetal  Burgoyne  giving  bis  honour  that  there  are  no  public  j 
Hom  aeudtd  therein.  Major-General  Gates  wUl  of  ei>ui^e  t^ke 
the  iteeessttrj  meas^nres  ^  the  dne  perfonuance  of  thin  article. 
SHottld  any  carria^^  be  wanteti  during  the  mareli,  for  the  tran»- 
yoitatioa  of  otteeta*  bs^^^kg^  they  are,  if  |K)ssib1e,  to  be  supplied 
%f  Iha  mmanxj  al  the  iimiI  riiea. 

VIL 

^ITjpoil  the  mmtk^  aod  during  the  time  the  amiy  ^hall  remaia 
ife  tmiHtJt  fai  MaHachitSielts  Bay,  the  otiieers  t\rv  nol,  mk   far  as 
;  wfll  aitoiil,  to  be  separated  from   their  riif^i.     The 
r  lo  be  qpirtervd  according  to  rank,  and  are  not  to  l>e 
an  wmrnkSftg  their  iac<i  for  roll  call,  and  other  neces 
Mff^  jMi|paMi  o«  iv||aittni|y* 


ber     1 
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*^Diinng  the  stay  of 
o^cer»   are  to  be  admitted 
"^eiir  iheir  side  arms. 


**Sboald  the  army  tin (ler  LitnifeiuiTJI-General  Burgoyne  find  it 
m^ecettfiary  to  send  for  their  dothing  iind  other  bagtcat^e  to  Canada, 
"^hey  are  to  be  pentiittud  to  do  it  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
^nd  the  Deoeesary  passpurta  granted  for  that  purpose. 

XllL 

"These  artidea  are  to  he  mntnally  sii^ned  and  exehnnt^ed 
T/>-raorrow  morninjjf  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  froojiH  under  Lieutenant- 
<jeneral  Biirgoyne  are  to  mnreh  ont  of  their  entrenchments  at 
three  o'cloi'k  in  the  afUiiioon, 

(Si^ed  )         'UOn ATIO  G AXES,  3Iajor^ General 
(Signed)         "J.  BlUGOYNE,  LitHtenafit'GemraL 

'*Sabatoo4,  Oct.  IGth,  1777," 

**To  [irevent  any  donhts  that  might  arise  from  Lieutenatit 
Genentl  Burtroyr>e«  h;ime  not  being  mentioned  in  the  nbove 
treaty,  Major-Gene»*al  (iatea  hereby  declarer,  that  he  is  under- 
stood to  be  eomprehended  in  it,  as  fully  as  if  his  name  had  been 
fjiecilicaUy  mentioned. 

"HORATIO  gates;* 

The  most  important  urfitdn  in  the  Convention  was  the 
stipulation  that  the  I'nptnred  army,  of  nearly  six  thousand 
men,  should  Ik?  allowed  free  imesage  to  England,  on  condition 
(*f  hot  serving  again  in  North  Atneriea  during  tlie  tlien  exist- 
ing content.  The  port  of  Boston  was  assigned  for  the  entry 
of  the  traneportH,  to  receive  the  troops,  whenever  General 
Howe  ghouUl  6o  order. 

General  Gates  withont  doubt  could  have  made  better 
terms.  If  he  bad  insisted  on  those  lie  orighially  proposed, 
the  desperate  condition  of  Burgoyne's  army,  as  afterwards 
a&certained,  would  have  com|ieUed  his  eoinpliance.  But 
(iateis  feared  the  movcnients  of  tlie  British,  below  him,  who 
were  making  some    dcraonstratioiis  on  the  river,  suflicieot 
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certHinly  to  create  Alarm;  information  had  been  received 
thiit  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  had  been  taken  on  the 
0th  of  this  month,  among  his  own  soldiers,  after  the 
negtitiations  had  commeneed,  the  rumor  had  spre^id  that 
a  oipitulation  was  going  forward ;  fto  he  whs  anxions  to 
bring  lh«  liMlj  to  a  eonaammAtion,  and  the  terms  of  the 
British  general  were  aiccjepted. 

It  ia  wM  kn%>wii  thja  this  agn.'^ement  was  not  kept  on 
At  Jimrt  of  A^  Uiiiled  Stataa  in  one  essential  partienlar. 
Til*  tVM|pa  w«i«  not  allowed,  aoeonJin«r  to  the  3tid  article, 
Hjb  1my«  IIm  emntrr^  bal  wc»  kc*|)t  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Tlvb  Odttv^NUMi,  it  will  be  imdeKtoodt  ^^ft  «  military  one^ 
mmh  Iqt  nn^  mmmmmim&^  ettmriug  aa  mA  powers  which 
IIm;^  felwM^  fimwti^  and  W10  entitled,—'*  Articles  of 
iVo^t^iitiiMi  bt^itia  Iie«t.-G«fieral  Borgoyne  and  Major- 
t>><aatfiJt  Oaiiftc.'*    b  eaatamd  sotbuiic  pertminrng  to  civil 

ia  aometimes 
wiJItK  ^mk  k  ^Mft  iMt  MsdUsMil  ^pom  a  rattfasatioQ  by  the 

wer  ittade  that 

a  aailitary  com- 

.^  ittafei^  i^tMi«»  omm  hsi  ewr  eoBtended  that 

^  i\Ni««iHi«^ i)^  )hHil(.«  «m  agriKMMU  dMmU  not  hare 

«*A^iiMMyaJiiM>  i)i^  liait»  ^  ^Mdk  )l  it 
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No  one  of  tlie  early  liietonans  of  the  Anieriean  war,  that 
I  have  met  with,  has  iindertjikpii  delihenitely  to  defend  the 
Congress  in  the  coarse  thej  took.  Some  have  feebly  apolo- 
gized for  them-  Judge  MarBhall  i^ivcs,  Bumriinrily,  a  iiHrrntive 
I  of  the  prill ripal  facts,  but  fiiils  to  give  a  judgiuent  in  tlie 
OMe,  except  what  the  intelligent  student  may  read  lietween 
the  lined.  Gordon,  wlio  was  a  good  eollector  of  t«t'ts,  and 
quite  independent  in  forming  hig  judgment  upon  them, 
I  clearly  eondemns  the  Congre^ft,  Dr.  Palfrey,  the  latent  and 
best  historian  of  New  England,  in  a  trritical  review  of  Lord 
lUiuii*^  History  of  England,  in  the  North  American 
Beirieiw,  for  July,  1852,  says, — "We  think  there  whs  mis- 
oundaety  we  fear  there  was  bad  faith,  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  the  convention  troops."  On  the  otlter  hand, 
Mr.  Bancroft,  tlie  principal  liistorian  in  our  own  day  of  the 
Berolntion,  usually  careful  in  his  facts,  says  that  **  the 
Convention  of  Saratoga  had  been  broken  by  the  British  at 
the  lime  of  the  surrender  by  the  concealment  of  tlie  public 
cheE^I  and  other  public  property  of  which  tlic  United  States 
WM  thns  defrauded  "  (X.,  126) ;  implying,  therefore,  that  tlie 
Ooogtem  were  thereby  liberated  from  any  obligations  to 
keep  the  treaty  on  their  part. 

I  propose  to  examine  this  question,  so  far  as  my  limited 
•  titn©  and  space  will   allow  me,  h}^  the  aid  of  contem]>orary 
letters    and    documents,   some    of   wliich   have   never   been 
jmblished. 

The  Convention  was  signed  on  the  16th  of  October,  the 
sorrender  took  place  on  the  17th.  Deputy  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  the  principal  person  employed  on  the  part 
of  General  Gates,  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  the 
trt*aty,  was  sent  to  Congress  to  notify  that  body  of  the 
ndcr.  He  was  delayed  by  ill  health  and  bad  weather, 
only  arrived  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Congress 
Iras  then  sitting,  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  He  was  eleven 
dnys  from  Albany,  aTid  fifteen  diiys  had  elapsed  since  the 
aarrcndcr*     No  wonder  that  some  waggish  member  should 
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liHvp  Bn;/p^8tp<]  tlmt    a  pmr  of  8|mrs  lie  vottMl   to  the  tardy 
Urnn^r    of   ilrgpntcliei*.     The    rmnor   of  tUe   surrender  had 
l»r«H'(uKHl  Wilkinson*  but  he  bore  tbe  (iffi<*ial  rtntioiiiK-ement-i 
in  H  letter   ivinn    GhIqs   to    H;tnr4*rk,   tbe   President   of  the 
Uonjjrt>ft8,  thtted  tbe  day  after  the  surrender.* 

Wilkiution  ^iyg>,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  first  aiidieuee,he^ 
tluMl|i^ht  he  **  jjereeived  a  dii?position  in  two  or  three  ^entl 
im%\  til  UtTi^Hte  from  General  Gates's  triiiniph.     I  bad  been-^ 
illH^ttom^)   AS  to  the   praetieahility   of   making   Burgoyiie'^ 
i^riwy  iMri^onen*  of  wiir»  and   had  be4*rd   it  observed   that   itr: 
^*uUi  linvi^  hmn  better  for  Uie  United  States  if  that  anny^ 
kmi  ^t^«m)^  la  OMtada,  where  it  would  have  t>een  out  ot^ 
1^  ^T  t    wK<»f«S  tlie  0>n%-ention  would  merely  serve  to 
H^UiMlFtNr  It  h»    Sir  WiUiam  Howe^    and  hring   Burgojne'g 
^WW  M^^  innatJiitrfy  ittto  opanlion  ngninst  us  on  the 
iVll^lMi^  ^M«[»l^     A«  mw MiHiWn  M  these  exee|)tion8  were, 
l^iX  »|^>^i  »^iwi4ewtfieiit  mkI  I  detefmined  to  exerci&e  the 
WJ^  c«t  G«l«»  imA  givett  om^  and  meet  them  by  a 

IMfiWi^y  ''^'  ^  ipg^ifitf^  far  Oiti^nin,  to  bi»  name.  I  con- 
HJIl)l>»i>  ^^icvi  ^  «l^  trtfHi»Ar»  MwiH^  SmmMl  Adjuns  and  James 
IlKWItiM  MMt  <H»|w^  iift  vImk  I  hmA  feUera,  wlio  com- 
^  yj^  mtA  I  «nii  m  draft  mUA  they  entirely 
k^"^  <la^'»(<  H^ifgi't  hii  Jhwawls,  with  the 
W*W^^  ^  ^  1^^  ^^emnm^  m4  «ff  Ae  oraoaiioe  and  stores 
M^Nfti^NN^  >K>lll.^iiiiMi  mn^  aiipuMnJ  fcilaw  the  OM^ftieas  on 
Ilkl^1l4^  Sa^Htii»<»>^*i  gK»»  tfcr  H1WT,  tb^mir  in  part 
^^l**i4,^%M^*^^  «A  iawraWe  terms  to 

<»Wiyn  ^  ^   iifi^iiliie;  m4  hm  doeed  by 


ttf  the 


M«i 
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tjing    l«?ff»re  tlinl    body   all    the    docnrnents,    tliirtoen    in 
nnml^cr,  relating  to  the  O^nvpTitioo*     (Wilkiusoo'd  Memoirs, 

On  the  djij  the  official  ded^mtch  of  the    eurrender  was 
rccehed.    Congress   appointed    a    Committee  of   three  '*  to 
,        pivp^re  a  re*tommendtitioti  to  the  several  states,  to  set  apart 

■  a  dav  for  thanksgiTJng,  for  the  signal  sncces^,  lately  obtaioed 
I     Ofer  tlie  enemies  of  the^e  United  States,*'     On  tlie   1st  of 

■  Koreinber  tJiat  Committee  reported  a  recommendation  that 
I  the  IStli  of  December  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  foras- 
^^^Dneh  ad  Ahnighty  God  lias  been  pleased  *'  to  crown  our 
^P^irm^  with  most  signal  success/'     On   the  4th  of  Norember 

^tlHfjr  resolved,  **  that  a  medal  of  gold  be  strnek  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  board   of  war,  in  commemoration  of  this 
event,  and  in  the  name  of  these  United  States,  presented  by 
I         tlie  President  to  Major-General  Gates."     In   this  resohition 

■  Uiey  «|iemk  ot  *'  the  honorable  and  advantageous  terms/'  on 
i'     wloL'h  ihe  enemy  have  surrendered  themselves  to  these  states. 

tTlds  can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  ratifieatioo 
ID  cfTeet  of  the  doings  of  General  Gates. 
Iji  the  meantime  Burgoyne's  army  was  marehing,  in  two 
divrsions,  ac^rus^  the  state  fif  Massaehnsetts  to  the  neighbor* 
,  hoijtl  of  Bnstun — guarded  by  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
m  command  of  General  Glover — where  they  arrived  about  the 
W  6th  of  November.  Tlie  Bruns wickers  and  Hessians  were 
quartered  in  barracks  on  Winter  Hill,  and  the  British  on 
Pro«sjicet  Hill ;  and  tlie  officers  were  quartered  principally  in 
Cambriilge,  bnt  ako  in  the  neighboring  towns. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  reached  Boston  on  the  22nd 
of  Oelober,  five  days  after  the  event,  and  created  great 
Mlhoetaam.  Tlie  Boston  newspapers  of  the  day  tell  of  the 
(peneral  joy  it  occasioned;  of  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of 
caiitsou^  and  illumiiuvtions.  "  In  the  evening,  our  General's 
quartens^'  writes  Heath  of  himself,  '*  was  bcaytifully  ilhimi- 
nale<1,^'  But  the  authorities  of  the  State,  who  had  been  at 
oiicc    notified    that    the    troops    were  on   their   way    to    tlie 
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neigiiborhood  of  Boston,  liegan  soon  to  rt^flert  on  the*  serious 

refipoDBibility   which  would  Ue   thrown  upon  them    Uy  tlie 

advent  of  snch   a   iar^^e  army,  eating  out   tlieir    8uli»tau<-*e, 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th»    the    President  of   tlie    Couneil, 

Jeremiali  Powell^  and  the  c^onnnander  of  the  E,^tern  depnrt- 

ment,  Qeueral  Heath,  eacli  wrote  to  Gi'neral  Washijigton, 

BUggestiiig  that  application  he  made   to  tlie  Brtti.sli  General 

Howe  to  expedite  the  hliiptnent  of  the  tnxjps  froui   Boston. 

"  I  must  entreat  your  Exeelleney's  endeavors,"  wiys  General 

Heath ,   "to  faeilitate  their  removal   a^  soon   as  possihlej  as 

their  eoatinuanee    for    any    eon^iderable   tinje    will   greatly 

distress    ttie  inhahitauts,    both    as    to    provisiont*   and    fuel, 

especially    the    bitter.     Wood   is  now  fourteen   dollars    |jer 

eord    on   the   wbarfsj   and    tlie  itdiahitants  eaiumt  obtain   a 

supply  at  that  priee/'  t^e.    (Letters  to  Washington,  ILj  17). 

General  Washington  replied  to  eaeh  of  tliese  letters  nniler 

date   of    November  5th,     To  Mr.   Ptiwell,    ilated    **  Camp> 

at  White  Marishj"  he  says, — 

'*I  have  been  duly  hotuired  with  your  favor  of  the  :^5th  ultinio, 
and  join  your  hoiior.ihk^  Board  immi  lu^ariily  in  eonifrjitnlation?;  on 
our  suecesg  in  the  nurrcnder  of  (Treneral  Utirgoyiu*  and  his  aririy  ; 
an  event  of  great,  inijiorlnitcc,  and  wiiich  retlectn  the  highesl  honor 
upon  tiur  arnin,  \n  refi}>eut  lo  the  t'rnl»ark:ilhm  of  the  prisoners, 
I  take  it  for  granterh  thsit  the  benetirial  eorit^cquent-es  whinfi  ihe 
Britinh  nation  would  derive  from  their  anivid  in  Enghiud  \^  ill  be 
suflicient  motives  tor  Cteneral  Howe  to  use  every  |K}S8ible  exertion 
to  get  them  away,  and  that  no  applieation  for  that  end  will  be 
neceasary.  For,  as  noon  as  tliey  arrive,  they  will  enable  the 
ministry  to  send  an  equal  iumd*er  of  ulher  troops  fVoui  I  heir 
dift'erent  garrisous  to  joitj  him  fiere,  or  ujion  arn  other  servit-e 
against  the  Ameriean  iSiatc^s.  I  ^hijll  he  sorry,  if  their  reniairnnir 
should  suljjeet  you  to  ttte  ineouvenienees,  vvhirh  you  seem  to 
apprehend  :  and.  if  they  eaii  be  areouioiodfited.  I  lhiiik»  in  [unnt 
of  policy,  we  should  not  be  nnxiotis  hir  I  heir  early  ilej>arlnre. 
As  to  the  transports,  if  Ueni'ra!  Howe  is  in  a  si!uatii)n  to  send 
them,  it  is  to  he  presumed,  that  tliey  will  l*e  projierly  appoidted 
with  ]>roviMit>iis  rnrd  wood,  the  tei'nis  oi  eotnenllon  not  oliliging 
us  to  furnish  their  pi  isonera  for  a  hni^er  time  than  their  ecmtimianee 
ill  our  hands."     (Sparks  s  Washington,  V.,  137.) 

Washington  also  in  similar  bin;xna<j:e  wrott*  to  General 
Heath: — ^^'I  do  not  tJiink    it  to  our   interest  to  expedite  tim 
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passage  of  the  prisoners  to  Eiiglnnd  ;  for  yon  inny  depend 
ti|iDfi  it  that  tliej  will,  imiiiLMliately  upon  their  arrival  there, 
Ihrttw  them  into  different  gnrriiions,  and  bring  out  an  equal 
numlicr.  Now  if  they  sail  in  December  they  may  arrive 
time  enon*^h  U*  take  the  places  of  others  who  may  be  out  in 
May,  whirh  is  as  early  at?  a  campaign  can  be  well  entered 
ii|M>a«  I  bjok  upon  it  Hiat  rheir  principal  diBicnlty  will  arise 
from  the  want  of  proviftiotis  for  the  vc»yage  ;  and  therefore, 
allliuti|^h  I  would  &n}iply  them  with  every  article  agreeable 
ti»  gtiptihition,  I  wortid  not  fnrnifth  no  ounce  for  eea-Btore, 
Riir  MitftT   it    to    l»e   purchased    in    the    country.'*     (Heath 

On  the  I3th  uf  November,  Washington  again  wrote  to 
Hoiitb,  reiterating  the  views  expressed  in  the  citation  given 
fn>m  hi*  funner  lelterrt,  and  intimating  that  General  Biir- 
gt>yno  would  probably  soon  ap[dy  to  have  the  port  of 
embnrkiition  changed  horn  Boston  to  Rhode  Island,  or  the 
Suuml,  saying  th;*t  n<i  encouragerneiit  should  be  given  to 
mt*h  HU   application.      His  letter  here  foUowss : — 

Head-Quarlei's,  13  November,  1777. 
Ihmr  Sir, 

Ifi  my  Inter  of  the  oih  in  answer  lo  yours  of  the  22nd  [25th] 
iiiia,  [  mentioned,  that  it  was*  not  tjur  interest  lo  expedite  the 
•  of  the  priJ44>nei*s  lo  EnglrtUfh  Upon  a  review  of  the  matter, 
Bore  and  morr  eonviriced  of  the  in^opi-iely  of  ifie  ofiaervation. 
Bt  »enipnli»ttss  adhei^nec,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
anOTeotlliri  of  Snratoga  will  justify  Ihi^ir  placing  the  prisonei-w  in 
^arraooii  as  §oon  as  they  arrive  in  Britain^  and   will  enable  the 


•Tlip  fi^ntl)  manuMcHpUi  r*»riTped  to  are  the  pupers  of  Major-GeaprHl  WilMttm 
Utmih,  f*iiitiriiciiip7  ofBt'lnl  )t.*ftenp  i^ml  4)ociiiDeiit»  trluttng  to  the  period  of  the 
BvrolulionAry  Wiir*  He  wii«  Llie  Commaoder  of  the  EauterD  Deptirtmeot 
inriiife  the  llm©  ihai  Geiierjil  llur^>yne  and  his  array  lay  iti  tho  neighborhood 
«<  BcMtniii  »ii*i  lh«  pajinr'*  relating  to  thoj*e  troop**  are  very  voluminous  aod  of 
Uw  Mirhc*t  value,  Tlie  '*  Heath  l*apers,**  eompri**Jng  twenty-eight  volumes*  Id 
IbHo.  iirr  to  tbe  Lihrary  of  the  M»*«»aohu>^ettj*  Historical  Boelety— the  sria  of  Mr. 
Anc»«  A.  Lawreiiec— andby  the  coiirteiiy  of  that  Souiely  I  hwve  been  niloweii 
ttmm  aa«-  of  them.  The  lettem  of  Wa»<b!ngtoti  to  Heath  in  this  coliecliou  have 
I  pf  iiitf  .1.  iirul  tire  soon  to  tn*  published  by  tlie  Hi**torIcal  Society  In  a  Uevo- 
.  L^lttcd  by  ft  Coniroittee  of  which  the  Hoo.  Cliu-lea  Francis 
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niiniiifr}^  to  send  ou{  an  i^qiial  mimlier  of  troofm  to  reinforce 
Gen  end  Howe,  or  u|>on  any  other  sen  ice  a^jainst  ihis^e  Mates. 
This  lieiii;^'  the  cnse,  policy  ami  a  reganl  to  our  owu  inleT'e»t  are 
utroof^'iy  o^rjioaed  to  nnr  adopting  or  purening  any  ineaaui-es  to 
rncilitnte  tlieh*  ern1«irkMtio!i  «nd  paaHatfe  home,  which  :irts  iiol 
required  of  n'»  hy  the  eapitnlaliun.  If  by  our  exertions  tltese 
eri'd«  are  |iitiiiioted^  tnir  LjeiieiKsily  will  lie  rewarded,  irt  the  arrival 
of  im  liirLfe  u  force  by  iht^  Hid  oi'  March,  or  t»arly  in  April,  tor 
the  pur])tiHeif<  Mii;trt*sled  fthctve. 

11ii*«e  iHinMidrnitidMs  lend  me  to  oVmerve,  that  it  is  extremely 
pridiuhle  (teneral  Hurgoyne  will  apply  to  you,  or  perhapj*  to  the 
i'tmneil  i>(  the  State,  \u  iliapeiise  wilh  the  artieles  of  eiutvenlron, 
»o  far  at  they  re^|iect  the  pt*rt  tor  their  embarkation,  and  to 
ehilllg«>  it  froui  Boston  lo  some  (ilaee  in  lihode  Is^himl  or  the 
8t*un*V  I  know  he  has  received  u  hitit  upon  the  siifijeet  troni 
(ieueml  How^^  Shoul«l  such  a  nM|riJsitt<>n  be  mniie,  it  cMight  not 
tt)  ln»  tHimpUtHl  with  umui  any  |>rineipit^  whatever.  It  eaiuiot  be 
inketi  n*  a  miitter  ot  right,  bee;ani(e  t>y  the  artieles  Ht^Htoti  ig 
itMil^ntnl  aji  the  port.  It  should  not  be  granted  as  a  mailer  of 
Ai\>ir,  Uh^miim^  the  indnisri*nt*e  will  l>e  attende«l  wilh  in<»st  obvioiH 
^itd  t^iatnl  diAjjidvant.tgt'H  lo  m.     Besides  the  delay,  wl»ieh  will 


si 
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tUuii  etmtiniiiij  them  to  Boston,  as  ihe  jilaco  of 

tntnsiM^it!^  in  «  voyagi*  round  at  this  season  mny 

fCk^tiMfMnM^  injur).   :4nd  many  of  them   m»>   W 

m  ih*    W«?^    Indite     ThejH?  etuj^iihratiiins,  and 

v»  ^  to  \w  mV^I^  ktk\e  btvuek  me  in  so  imporiaot  a 

1^  \K^n   I  Ka^i*  llioQ^ht  it  exjK'dienl  to  write  lu  you 

s^  IS   VdibiHvy.  who  came  will*  (n'oeial  Hiir- 

llj  '*»^  -•'  Vw  rvtum  yesterday  morning,  and 

\  V  artrf  hi*  arrival.  tJenenil    Bur- 

y.  ,  ■^*'^*^Titi*Hi  to  l*e  allereiL      In 

^  e  re«juisiiion,  it  apfiears 

\,  r  V  !^  >ni^\\^  *iv^  u  kHii  Ctmgnsea.    (Sparks** 

\^  ^   IIM^  s^f  Kv«^nriiiWr«  Wa^tinsctoii  wmte  also  lo 

tVM^  Wv.ik  ^t4\wa  li^^iiKK  tiljr  im^iMigiiigiLat  to  (itnenil   Hur- 
|.  ^«^  t^  iMHk  itM  tbe  |H|rt  of  cniiWrkHtioii 

VV  \l»i¥^A     ll  ^  %^  yrntiH^h'  tlnit  Genonil  Gntt^ 

vv\  sv    V  -^\  Ikv  '     -""--^4t#»J  t^^  •MMMil,  when  Bttsiun 
^4^  ^^^%^|  tfH  V*'  m^  lAi»  fMCt  of  cwlMrkntkm,  the 

\\  ^  n^glit  ^cwr  m  ^radiag  tnin&- 

Is  v>   \>«^%    \\x«   ii^  |fc#w»^ia  ki  Agt  winl«r  6mii»oii. 
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®«onld  einUark  as  soon  as  practicaWe.  The  treaty  was  inado 
^^*  j^ooil  faith.  Biirgi»yi»e  Imd  complied  with  his  part  of  it 
^1  surrendering  his  troops,  and  it  only  remained  that  every 
•"^asonable  facih'ty  should  he  aiFordcd,  on  the  other  side,  for 
^•leir  embarkation  as  soon  as  General  Howe  should  inrnish 
^  iie  transports. 

Gates  replied  under  date  of  November  23d  that  he  had 

^ lever  entertained   the  idea  that    General  Burgoyne  should 

^»e   permitted    to  exchange   the   jwrt    of    eml>arkation,    or 

that  the  terms  of  the  convention  should  be  raoditied  in  liis 

'favor.     But  he  suggested  to  Washington  that  although  the 

British  troops  on  their  return   htnne   might  be  ordered   to 

duty  there,  that  the  Germans  could  not  by  law  serve  either 

in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     His  letter,  dated  at  Albany, 

here  follows, — 

'*  Sir,  I  am  just  now  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's 
letter  of  the  14th  instant,  from  White  Marsh.  I  have  never 
entertained  the  smallest  idea  that  General  Burgoyne  should  be 
jiermitted  to  exchani^e  the  port  of  embarkation,  or  that  the  le:wt 
variation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  convention  would  be 
indulsred  to  the  troops  under  hh  command.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  British  rei^iments,  upon  their  arrival  in  En<:flaiid,  will  be 
ordered  to  do  duty  there;  but  the  Germans  cannot  by  the  laws, 
serve  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

It*  General  Burgoyne  has  any  sinister  desii^n,  what  I  sugn^ested 
to  Congress  in  my  letter  of  the  H»th  instant,  a  copy  of  whicli  I 
conclude  your  Excellency  has  received,  will  be  a  t;ood  method  of 
delaying,  if  not  tinal  preventing,  the  execution  of  his  project.* 

I  shall  write  to-morrow  by  the  Boston  post,  to  General  (Clover, 
who  is  charge<l  with  the  embarkation  of  the  prisoners  under  the 
convention  and  send  him  a  copy  of  your  Excellency's  letter. 

I  am  Sir  Vom*  Excellency's  most  obedient,  humble  servant." 
(Letters  to  Washington,  II.,  48,  49.) 

On  the  26th  of  November,  Washington   wrote  as  follows 


♦.I  find  DO  copy  of  Washington's  letter  to  Gates,  nor  of  Gatp»'»  of  the  10th  of 
November  to  Congiens.  It  seems  that  the  suspicions  of  Congress  relative  to 
(leneral  Burgoyne  and  his  army,  had  already  been  communicated  to  General 
Gates. 
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to  Laurens,  tiien  presidenr  of  the  Congress  in  the  place  of 
HaiH^ack,  who  Imtl  resigned , — 

"By  a  letter  from  (xeneral  Howe  to  General  Burgoinie  which 
passetj  through  my  haiid^,  lit*  hinted  thai  litieity  might  proba- 
bly bi'  grant tMl  (br  I  lie  prisoners  to  embark  sit  Khtjde  l^ilnnd,  or 
tk>ijie  piirt  uf  the  Sonn<l  This  hidnlgeiice  a|*pt*Mriog  tu  toe 
inadndssilile  I  inimediatt'ly  wntte  to  (Toneral  Heath  tc»  prevent 
hbn  from  giving  the  lea?it  cotinlenaniH^  to  the  niea.HureT  i»i  case  it 
slnrnkl  be  re4|iie?ite<l :  and  also  to  the  Cidiueil  of  Ma.ssaebiisetl8 
and  General  (iaten,  lest  fie  Hhtnild  extent!  his  applications  tu  them. 
The  rea?4on,s  I  am  fiersnaded  will  jit  or)ce  o^-rnr  to  Congress  for 
my  fondin^t  in  thin  instatiee,  a^*  well  a-*  for  Cieneral  H**weV;  and 
I  have  been  indnced  to  mention  it  here  on  a  8H|>poHitii»Ti  that 
General  Hiirgoyne  may  address  thern  on  the  subject.  If  the 
enihaikation  is  i-ontined  lu  Boston,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  not 
take  |43K'e  before  soiriu  time  in  the  «piing,  or  at  least  towar<ls  the 
eud  of  Fehi  iiary  i  whereas  if  it  were  allowed  at  eitlier  of  the 
other  places  it  riiiglit  he  nnnle  this  inoritlt  or  the  beginning  ol" 
next,  anrl  tlie  troops  anive  in  Britain  by  the  month  of  January; 
a  cirennislance  of  great  intjtortanee  to  iih»  as,  the  nujment  they 
get  there,  ttie  most  sernptdous  and  virtyi*us  oiiserv^atu'e  of  the 
convention  will  justify  the  ministry  in  placing  them  in  garrison, 
and  setniing  others  out  to  reintVuxte  General  IT  owe  or  njton  any 
other  expedition  that  tliey  tnay  think  jnoper  to  undertake  against 
ns.  Besides,  compelling  theii'  trans[P(irts  to  perform  a  h>iig  eoast- 
ing  voyage  at  a  tempest uons  season,  may  bring  on  tfie  loss  of 
nnmy,  and  he  the  means  of  deferring  the  embarkation  for  a  long 
time."     (Sparks*s  Washington,  V  ,  171-17H.) 

Five  davB  afterward,  on  the  tirst  of  Deeeniher*  Von- 
gre^s,  after  reeiting  that  tbej  had  ** received  infonnation'* 
of  the  intention  (d'  Generals  Howe  or  Burguyne,  as  expressed 
in   Washington's  letter,  passed  tlie  fullowitig  resolve, — 

''lit-aohmf  That  Mr.  President  inform  General  (rates,  the 
Council  of  Massaelnisetts  Bay,  and  Major-Gen.  Heath,  that  it  is 
the  re8i4ntion  of  Cntjgress,  that  if  any  snch  a|*iilif'ation  as  before 
meiihtmed  is  ma«le,  that  it  be  ullerly  rejecte<h  and  tl>at  the  said 
tro^j|*s,  when  they  do  e nd lark,  must  he  shi]»ped  from  the  port 
slitailaterl  bv  the  eoriveution  of  Saratoga  and  no  other." 

Soon  afterward,  nei-urdingly,  (Toneral  Bnrgoyne  did 
apply  tn  Waslnngton,  craving  t!ie  indulgence  named.  His 
letter  tu  liini  bud  l)eeii  already  written  on  the  25tb  of 
November, 
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''Yonr  Excellency,"  he  snys^  "will  have  observed  by  the  des- 

Ipatch  from  Sir  VVilliDiii   Howe  lo  ino,  wliu-h  pa^svd  ihiuiigh  your 

ifcaiids,  ibat   it   whs  mailer  of  ^rient  douht  w  fief  her  tlie  iraiisporifi 

iestiued  to   cany  the  hoopB  to  England,  according  lo  tin?  ctm- 

ireiitiou,  would  be  able  lo  nuike  the  jjort  of  Button  in  thin  advanced 

i^iisou    of  the    year;  and   ihtielore  that    it    niii^hl    he    advisable 

nend  ihern  to   KlM»de  Island^  njiou   the  snj^iiosilion  that  a  niere 

^vhani^e  ot    place,   whieh    mf»dc    iu»    idlenilinii   in    the    inlerit    and 

tni-ahinLf  <»f  the  convenliim,  wtmhl  hf  readily  aij^reed  to.     That  no 

liuie  may  be  lo»t  in  an  einbarkHtion,    u  hicli    1    t^cnimve  will  bt* 

ti*<(ually  detjinible  lo   the  tt'cnuis  and   to  this  country  in  |>uint    of 

Iconveidency,    1    take    the    earliest    occimion   to   fqiply    to    your 

iKxcellcncyT  or  through  your  nieun;*,  ij  ynu  jtidi^e  T»ece8»ary,  to  the  J 

L Continental  CongrcvS^,  for  cor^st^nt  to  urarch  the  trrx)|i8  to  Provi- 

Idenctf  or  such  other  plaee  as  may  be  uonimMdiinis  lo  pass  them  by 

■mall  crafl    to    Newjiort;    this   inarch    lu    take  place    whenever 

[sdviee  shall  be  received  ot  ilie  arrival  of  the  tran^jHUls.     Should 

[any  objeelion  be   againtiit   RUode    Ishind*  any   convenient    port   in 

[the  Sound  would  etjUJilly  aimvver  ihe  jiurpoHt'."     (Ibid.,  5:? I.) 

General  Bnrgoyiio  added,  tlmt,  if  nny  (•oneideratioiis  ghoidd 

riirfde,  which  ho  did  not  foresee,  to  liiuko  thid  proptisul  objec- 
tioualde  to  WHshiugton  or  to  CongrcHsji,  be,  in  tintt  case, 
reqtiesteil  pHs»|^M>rts  for  himself  and  his  suite  to  embark  f*jr 
horae  from  Ilhode  Lbiud  in  a  separate  frigate.  Ue  also 
added  that  bis  private  coneerus  and  the  state  of  bis  heHlth, 

[rendered  it  necessary  that  be  should  retnrn  to  Enghmd. 
Washington  coniinnnie4ited  this  letter  to  the  President  of 

f Congress,  ntider  date  of  the  14tb  of  December,  from  Ilead- 

I  Quarters,  near  tlie  Gulf, — 

**  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  BurLjoyne,   by 
[  which  you  will  jierceive  he  re«piesl8  leave  to  embark  hi8  troops  at 
i  Ithode  Islartd^  or  at  some  phtce  un   ihe  S«>und  ;  and,  in  ease  this 
eannot  be  granted,  that  he  nniy  bi^  allovvech  wirfi  hii*  suite,  to  go 
f there  and  return  iVtMn  thence  lo  England,      His    fin^t  |iropfjsition, 
I  an   I    have  observed  upon  a  tbrmer  occasion,   is  cerlainly    inad- 
missible,  and  for  reasons  obvioiiN  to  himself.     As  In  tlie  second, 
wluuh  reSfiecLs  the  departure  of  him:?iell  and    suite,  Congress  will 
bt' pleaiH'd  to  determine  upon  it,  and  favor  me  with   (heir   stmli- 
luenls  by  the  fiist  o[>portunity,  that  I  may  know  what  answer  to 
give  him."*     (Ibid.,  186). 


••*l  l»'inTi  from  Mr*  GHffln,  who  has  ju*t  come  trom  Boston."  conlftiupg 
^VMhiUfCloa*  **  ttiAt  lhi«  xcniU'man  eith(»r  lioli!«.  or  prufeswes  to  bold,  wry  iltf- 
lereiit  idenA  at  our  power  fruiu  what  he  rumierly  eutertntned;  that  without 
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riu*  jiMinials  of  C\mtrrrss,  xwulvr  «latc  of  tho  ITlh  •»' 
lV**'rinlvr,  rivonl  tlio  rocoipt  of  tliis  IctttT  of  Wjisliiiigton 
\\:il\  :4  Wiwr  of  (fi'iioral  liiirir^wiu*,  of  tlic  25th  of  Ni 
XTin'^r,  iMulosr^l,  jiiul  tlie  res<ilve  wliicli  followed,  namely- 
**  U*-*»!\i*l  r'i;it  iio!UM':il  Wasliin^rton  l»e  dirLHtted  to  infur 
\i  »*:  /.  l^.l!^o^Iu•  that  (\in«:ivss  will  not  rccoivo  nor  n) 
^•.•,«  i--x  iTv^Tswiiioii  for  imhilirtMuv  or  altering  the  terms 
"  ,•  \\  -xv-   r-.»-'    of  Saralo^ra,  unless  immediately  direeted 

".      >  \»  .X  ,■;  :'  o   :s^:iiv  whieli    was  taken   bv   Conj^crcss 
\«  .    '^  :  ..'»\  ■  I'V  spvliration. 

-    ;;    vtv*.:v*x    lV.;ij:i»yne*s   letter  of   the   25th 

N    »  ^V  *x    '^Tvvi,  solivilinij  a  ehaiitje  in  the  port 

■    V  .  vi,    ,  ^'    Ui:ir:i  isitimates  some  euspieion  o 

•    ^     :.•:*    of    the    Rritish     Generals 

■    -.x"       :L'  w-iros, — "  Restinj;  assured  of  y( 

*  >  »   .  *»  .        \  >    :    •'.^:  riio  least  advanta^i^e   will  i 

.  •    V        •"  .^  T.HV.vViivres  pri»posfd  hv  th 

*•.'."     -.A  >\^  :,   I   will   not   presume 

X  *    s-     .x\:  ^ris^v.  U\  mv  mind  airai 

..  •  ^-x  ,    IT:",  ^'i   IXveinher  was 

•     X    :  %      :  r,  s:;-.:  really  did 
.   ■.  V   vi-"tr:i'.   iMir^royne's 
Vv.         ..  r  '   .  :  v\:ressed  tl] 
-'      :  .  :v.    r^rkriTi-iIl  f..»r 

>':::.r  w:vs  writt 
■    .   .  r  wr  ;■^.T^on 
■  '    -  '  "  i-.r  nu-di 
.  *  ^^       '^  .v>     :  j::.::  seoi 

■'••*•*    •  "^  «*.-":- nif  IT*  wvvr.lii 

^    ••  '  .        :.■  •!-    Til  K^i.^     ^:  frs'.n 

*     ■     -       "v.-^-    :  -  .-■  ^^     -- 
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^ti  some  of  liis  letters,  to  have  preferred  that  Congress 
^li(»«KI  pass  upon  all  matters  rehiting  to  the  Cotivetition 
to)ops,  and  that  he  might  eimpty  be  the  inediurn  for  com- 
mnnieating  their  wishes. 

Two  days  after  its  passage,  the  vote  of  the  ITtli  of 
Dci^einber  was  received  bj  Washington,  who  on  the  fol- 
hjwing  day,  transmitted  it  to  General  Burgoyne  by  express. 
The  General  was,  of  course^  seriously  disappointed,  on  its 
receipt*  Some  days  before,  he  had  received  information  of 
the  vote  of  the  first  of  December,  but  he  still  had  hopes  that 
the  application  for  himself  and  suite  might  be  granted.  Bnt 
a  more  serious  blow  awaited  him  ;  indeed,  a  series  of  blows ; 
and  they  now  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sneeession. 

In  giving  the  advitie,  so  strennon^ly  urged  on  the  part  of 
Washington,  to  efleet  a  delay  in  tlie  embarkation  of  the 
troops,  or  to  guard  against  their  receiving  any  indulgence  in 
this  respect,  he  felt  that  the  recommendation  was  strictly 
within  the  letter  of  tlie  Convention — the  port  of  Boston 
having  been  named  as  the  port  of  embarkation. 

But  Washington  continued  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
liese  troops.  In  his  letter  of  the  14:th  of  December, 
ttclosing  to  Congress  the  application  of  General  Burgoyne, 
referred  to,  he  concludes  thas, — **  While  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Burgoyne  and  his  army,  I  would  snbmit  it  to 
Congress,  whether  it  will  not  be  right  and  reasonable,  that 
all  expenses,  incurred  on  their  account  for  provisions,  should 
be  paid  and  satisfied  previously  to  their  erabarkalion  and 
departure.  1  mean  by  an  actual  deposit  of  tlie  money. 
Unieea  this  is  done  there  will  be  little  reason  to  suppose 
tJjat  it  will  ever  be  paid.  Tliey  have  failed  (that  is  the 
nation)  in  other  instant^es,  Jis  I  have  been  told,  after  liquida- 
ting riieir  accounts,  and  giving  the  fullest  certificates,  and 
we  cannot  expect  they  will  keep  better  faith  with  us  than 
wiUi  others."    (Ibid.,  pp.  186,  187). 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  Conven 
lioiit  the   charge  for  the  support    of  the  captured   troops, 


\  111  lit  tant  hj  tbe  British  till  their  em 
WM  to  W  ia  dio  mamo  mte  of  ratfoii  «a  was  puid  the 
mbittu^   for   ihm  OT|i|>art  of  the  Anieric^mQ    troQ|i^.^ 
fiXpcut  mm  Iwg^  iihout  twentT  tlioosand  <]olUr8  a  week« 
OMliiimllh)  omrctlir?^  then  valued  from  two  to  three  do 
fur  OM  in  wm*      Wiu^Umi^ton  then  pnx-eeds  to  ^ly^ — ^^Tb^ 
|ii^lil««iil  UiCH  I  c^hc^uhl  H(^()n*hcnd,  oaght  to  be  in  euio,  as  iC 
will  «|«Ule  M  te  wAmimiM&t  some  ivtief  to  our  onfortuaat^ 
oAoQM  nad  lAM  wIm>  sm  fai  ca|>tivity.^' 

The  «)atiimi«iMio»^  accountfi  agninst  the  UnttcMl  States  were 
mmAe  out  in  ik^  ikfMs  iirroncy,  and  were  dischnrged 

Is  thul  eurrotloXtMd  t  ntion  tlmt  General   Biirgoyne 

abould  li€  ooafidl^  •  tlie  ftu*e  of  such  bills  in  coin, 

could  hardW  W  said   to  oome   within  the   letter    or   spirit 
of  ibu  Oiui?<iiilioii 

Oongreat  waa  not  daw  in  acting  iii>on  tliis  hint  of  Washing- 
ton,  for«  on  the  19th,  fire  days  after  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
in  considering  the  re|H>rt  of  the  iKxard  of  war,  they  orderedi 
**  tlmt  the  aceonnti^  of  all  provisions  and  other  uece^ssaries 
which  already  have  been,  or  whieh  hereafter  may  be  supplied 
by  the  pnblie  to  pridouera  in  the  }x>wer  of  these  states,  shall  he 
diiicharged  by  either  roeeiving  fri>m  the  British  Conimissary 
of  prisonen^  or  any  of  hi»  agents,  provi&ion»  or  other  iiet'essa- 
rieu,  equal  in  quality  and  kind  to  what  have  been  supplied, 
or  the  amount  thereof  in  gold  and  silver,  at  the  rate  of 
4t.  6d.  for  every  dollar  of  the  <nirretiLiy  of  these  states: 
and  that  all  these  ai^eounts  be  liquidated  and  diseharged, 
previous  to  the  release  of  any  prisoners  to  whom  provisions 
or  other  neecssaries  shall  have  been  supplied." 

A  preamble  to  this  resolve  stated  that  General  Howe  had 
required  that  provisit^nft  should  l»e  sent  in  for  the  suhsistence 
of  lite  American  prisoners  in  his  possession,  and  that  for  the 
purchase  of  such  neceHsaries  lie  had  forbidden  the  circ*ula- 
tion  of  the  currency  of  the  states  within  such  parts  as  are 

*  **  Ati4  ir  (KMnihtt^  the  oflleen*  Iior»ei«t]d  Ibeir  oitUe  ve  to  be  «tippUed  with 
fV)rHg«  At  the  uiu«l  ntot.'^ 
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^ul)jecto<l  to  his  power,  and  also  that  the  continental  money 
*^u(l  been  con uter felted  by  General  Howe's  agents. 

The  charge  for  supporting  the  Convention  troops,  united 

to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  General  Heath's  department, 

f^used   hi  in   Bcriuus  ernbnrrasement.     His  debts  were  large 

mod   hie  constant  calld  fur   nione^v   on   the   Congress   were 

amgwerftl    only    by  promises.     The  depreciated  continental 

bills   could  not  be  bupplied   as  fast  as  they  were    wanted. 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  January,  1778,  Heath  applied 

'to  General  Buri^oyne  with  a  request  that  he  should  settle 

lis  account  for  the  month  of  November,  to  which  General 

3urgoyne    assented ;    and    General    Heath    had    agreed    to 

Teceive  the  continental  bills  in  payment,  which  he  was  very 

^lad  to  get.    Before  the  accounts,  however,  were  discharged, 

aind  the  money    puid,    Geueml    Henth  received    from    Mr. 

Laurens  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  19th  of  Deceml>er 

<he  received  it  on    the  evctiing    of   Jnniiary    2nd  ;   it   took 

^rom  twelve  to  fourteen  days  for  an  express  to  reacli  Boston 

from  the  Congress  at  York,  Pennsylvania),  with  instructions 

to  enforce  its  provisions  upon  General    Burgoyne  and  his 

Iroijps,     lie  accordingly,  the   next  day,  wrote  to   General 

Burgoyne,  citing  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  of  Con- 

MBM  of  the  10th  ultimo,  respecting  the  payment  *' in  kind^ 

orftj  gold  and  silver,''  adding,  "I  am  also  directed  to  see 

*  tlmt  all  a^Tountb  with  you  are  settled  and  fully  paid  in  tlie 

iwme  manner  before  tlie  embarkation  of  your  aelf  or  other 

offit't!r»  and  troops  inchided  in  the  Convention  of  Saratoga,' 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  your  Excellency  the  earliest 

mtimation  of  this  order  that  yon  may  take  such  steps  as 

may  be  nt^ccssary  for  tlie  set  dement  of  the  accounts,  which 

cannot  be  iscttlctl    by  mc  in  any  other  way  than  as  above 

directed."     (Heath  papers). 

Two  days  afterward  General  Health  wrote  to  President 
X^aaretis,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  resulution  of 
Congress,  and  relating  to  him  the  offer  he  had  made  to  Gcn- 
enil  Burgoyne  for  a  settlement  in  part  of  his  accounts,  and 
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The  Congrcm 
m  pajmcnt  !«•  f  bo 

«MI  «B  to  did  TrCMBIJt   60   tluit  DO 

of  Oenenl  Hnih  bj 

miglit  cDJike  in  thai  mrtieks. 

intefeet  to  be  prhital 


Jmauwrj  5lb*  1779. 

of  xhe  2^d  ii]timi>,  per  Ifajor 

amy»  «•  FM^  h^  ^adlmmig  tibe  n-soli  e«  of  tbe  Hoti.  Congresi 

cf  llM   IMb  Mi    awl     TlMsb-    mriii^    ml    tlial    UkSUtil    wm 

V  Fiif  dikir  betAg  ejdiaiiiled   M»d   the 

9mi  Mi  to*  Ibe  trocifM  bdiu?  veiy  jn^nai, 

id  ia^  biAnu  to  oiQ  «|iOii  6efie»l   Ber- 

«C  te  moooanl  m  order  to  enable  us  to 

I  M  li  Mdi  a  manner  as  not  to 

4lf  pvmMHia  or  gtf&eral  want  of  monej, 

;  to  Imi  liHil  Ilia  toMiea  wore  apf»ro^rtated  for  difierent 

'm4  IbM  die  ^namirirtifi  from  wbidi  bis  troops  were 

B*  oSmtfi  lliil  ba  aiMoaad  1  W€m\d  not  ttfa^  our  own  cor- 
l^ocT.  1  ftflkd  ibal  I  tMM  aal  ptOTided  it  were  not  conuterfelt, 
to  Wbioh  b#  aaawcftJ  ibauba  tboold  not  offer  me  any  tlmi  was 
endt.  As  ibk  jmmcA  tbe  4ay  before  I  neoeive^  your  letter,  ntnl  ^ 
I  an  iiHbniMd  W  iiafiJititilf  took  tiieasnre«  to  rai^  ^  sum  of 
money  by  aribng  a  atuaber  of  bilk,  if  be  should  insbi  upon  p»y  tng 
off  pait  «if  Ibe  tXfcmm  of  tbe  aiooth  of  November  in  Continental 
bllKl  do  Dd  eee  bov  I  ean  refbae  tbem,  without  infringing  both 
on  njv  word  »nd  Uonoar. 

The  next  morning  after  I  reoeiTed  your  letter.  1  wrote 
Genl  liorgoyue  in  what  maittier  hi?*  acrounta  must  be  i^etiled,  and 
Ihat  they  were  not  to  l»e  settled  olheiwi^.  He  ob&eived  that  it 
wan  a  little  extraordinary  that  we  should  nfuse  onr  own  currency, 
and  further  adfled  that' it  wm  h^rd  since  it  was  not<jrioiis  that  a 
Gninea  n»ight  be  exchanged  tor  twelve  or  fourteen  -lollare  thr^nigh 
the  Country,  He  is  however  making  preparation  to  settle  his 
accounts  and  has  this  day  sent  to  RliiHie  Is^hmd  lor  money  and  for 
thtt  tranP*ports  to  come  rouu^l  to  iit>ston,  and  proposes  replacing 
part  of  the  beef  and  floui  if  he  can  efl'ect  it.  I  think  the  stale  o( 
tlieir  MoreH  will  not  nllow  him  to  do  it  with  any  pros^iect  of 
adviintaj^'e  to  Ihemt'elveH.  I  shall  order  a  most  cnin.%*il  survey  of 
the  t»roviMioni*  Hhouki  ariy  be  sent,  which  I  have  already  observed 
to  hiin.  I  hlmll  |>:iy  the  slriclesit  attention  to  tlie  resolve,  with 
to   tfie    uuMivy    when    1 'receive   it.       But   we    shall   be 
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beyond  measure  anless  money  arrUes  in  a  few  daya 
for  anr  relief;  nearly  the  amount  of  the  whole  wurnmt  \n»l  sent  to 
Mr.    Hancock.   Iia.s  been   expen«led   for  |>ri>visii»n9  and  ftiel,  and 
Inr^e  niiriw  bono  wed  and  advanced  both  in  the  Cominisaaries  and 
Quarter  Majslei 6  Departments.    The  uhnle  of  this  by  the  Uesolvea 
i-i  t4>  be  received  of  Iteii,  Bnrgoyne  in  |inAisiona  nr  solid  <'oin,  and 
if  the  latter,  imniedialely  traiismilted  to  the  Treaenry.     But  how 
are  we  any  longer  to  supply  the  troops,  the   expense  of  those  of 
the  Convention  only,  h  about  20,(K)0  dollHi*s  i>er  week  for  j)rovia- 
tons  ancl  fuel ;  besides  these  there  are  the  retfiments  of  guarilslh© 
guards  at    the  different  Stores  antl  ^f.MfrfizineSt  and   ihe  troops  at 
Providence  to  be  subsisted  and  paid.     To  these  ujay  he  iilso  added 
the  dfiily  and  great  expense  of  trnn^purttr*;;  istores,  wfiich  will  be 
increase*!   by    the    large   <|uantity    of  stores    lately   arrived    from 
France  ami  Martini<jue,  and  are  now  nnhiadini^,     I  nrusL  therefore 
intreat  that  a  sum  of  money  (and  yjermit  rne  to  be<j  for  a  h'lrge 
one  too)  may  be  sent  on  as  soon  as  possible,  without  which  all 
business  must   stop,  anrl   tny  situation   be  truly  disiiL^reeable.     I 
have  been  en4?eavririntf  to  borrow  from   the  Stale  but  in  vain. 
Permit  me  to  repeat  rny  request  that  n)f»uey  may  be  sent  on  if  possi- 
ble-   I  h**pe  the  instructions  which  you  were  pleased  to  mention  in 
Ionr  last  to  be  prejiaring  for  me  will  soon  arrive,  as  1  wish  lo 
"  ?wcr  every  expeetatiou  of  Congress,  and  I  think  the  contin* 
ince  of  the    troops  of  ihe  Convention  here  will   be  but  short, 
unless  some  s[»ecifd  order  should  an  ive  for  their  detention,    I  have 
not    aa  yet  received   the    papers  eonifiinioi^  General    Burgoyne*8 
fomjdaint  of  the  Convention  beiritr  infracted,  I  am  therefore  at  loss 
bow  fur  an  eclaircissement  Ls  exfieeted/'     (tieath  papet^). 

Later  in  tbe  month,  on  tlio  18th  of  Junuwrj,  the  question 
of  payment  scerns  still  to  have  btien  pending  l»etweeri 
Gunend  Heath  and  General  Bur^oyrie,  The  expenses  were, 
ull  tins  tunc  of  delay  in  tf»e  emliMi^kation,  iijoing  orj  at  a 
fearful  rate.  General  Jleatbj  under  this  date,  writes  to 
Mn  Liiurens : 

**The  CommiBnury  and  Quarter-iiia*^ter  have  exhibited  their  a c- 
»unt«i  to  (reneral  Burgoyne  of  the  supplies  for  the  monlhs  of  Nov- 
Bb4?r  and  December,     He  cannot  yet  well  digest  the  payment  in 
Dlid  coin,  alleging  that  every  hard -dollar  will  feteti  Irinr  three  of 
paper  currency.    Mr  Clark,  his  comnnssary,  sets  out  lo-morrow  lo 
rail  on  General  Howe  with  the  accounts,  tirst  waiting  on  General 
raaldngton  for  his  direcliou.     I  believe  the  motive  of  this  jtmrney 
"ift  lu  eonault  which  will  serve  mo8t  iheir  own    interest,  refund- 
ing the   provision  or    payirig  the   money.      He   c»bserved   lo  our 
coiumiBttary  tbe  last  evening,*  thai  the  demanding  payment   in 
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hard  money  was  so  exlraanliimry  that  he  iirmgined  Great  Britain 
wonlil  not  hesitate  at  fmying  thirty  tfioiisand  pounds  sterling  to 
puhlinh  j4uch  a  j>rocedui'e  to  the  world,  •  •  ♦  • 

The  tran8|>oi-t»  have  not  yet  amved,  but  are  soon  expected." 

General  Heath  also  writes  in  a  similar  strain  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  next  day^^ — 

"Your  Exeellency  will  observe/*  he  says,  **that  he  (Bnrgoyne) 
is  laying  great  i<tresa  upon  the  pnyment  of  his  aeeounts  in  soliil 
coin,  and  views  it  ;is  an  iiduirtlnn  on  the  Convention.  *  *  The 
Contniissary  has  charged  the  |irovisionfi  ni  the  same  |mce  at  which 
our  own  troops  are  supplied.  General  Burgoyne  supposes  Iiis  st>lid 
coin  lo  be  wortb  three  times  as  tinieb  as  oin*  cnrrency.  But  what 
an  ojauion  must  be  have  of  the  authority  of  these  states  to  su|»pose 
that  his  money  would  be  reeeiveil  at  any  higher  rate  than  our 
own  in  public  payment.  Sueh  payment  would  at  once  be 
de( M'eci all ng  our  currency  wil!i  n  witness.**    (Ibid.). 

Wut^bington  must  linve  eriined  at  the  simplitnty  of  his  cor- 
respoinlent  who  seeros  to  havti  littlo  thuiigbt  how'  much  more 
etteetually  be  or  the  Congress  were  aiding  in  depreciating 
tlieir  own  money,  by  deelining  to  reeeivc  it,  especially  in  this 
instaneOj  aecurding  to  the  stipidation  of  the  Convention, 

This  was  a  novel  and  ingenious  finaircial  scherae  which 
was  jduyed  off  upon  General  Burgoyne.  Congrcsjri  said^you 
nntst  pay  us  in  tsolirl  coin  for  wiiat  wc  buy  in  bills,  dolkr  for 
dollar  J  for  the  snpply  of  your  troops,  till  they  embark  ;  and 
iinally,  they  improved  upon  this  by  resolving  that  the  troops 
should  not  embark  at  all.  General  Heath  at  one  time  sent 
to  Congress  one  hnndi'ed  and  twentv-seven  thousand  dollars 
in  eoin,  in  wagons,  imder  a  convoy  of  troo[i8,  three-fourths  of 
wbieh  had  been  paid  him  by  General  Bnrgoyne  for  fuel 
alone,  for  which  Congress  Inid  paid  the  same  sura  in  paper 
money. 

On   t!jo  same   day  tliat    General    Heath    addressed   these 

letters  to  VVashrngtcni  and  Laurens,  General  Burgoyne  wrote 

the  following  letter  to  General  Howe  by  biseomniissary,  Mr. 

Chirk.     The  letter,  a  copy  of   which  is  amotjg  the  Heath 

Papers,  is  a  model  of  style  and  of  clearness  of  statement, — 

C^^tKiiitJ^^K,  Jfiiuiary  18,  1778. 
Sir. 

1   have   the   honor  to  trausmit  to  your  Excellency  copies  of 
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and  extracts  which  have  passctl  between  me  and  Mnjor- 
eneral  Heaih,  respecting  the  mode  of  payiiierit  for  the  proviso 
"ions,  wood  and  other  arlioles   furaiahed  to  I  lie  troops   ufider  my 
command. 

The  demand  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  the  deelaralior*  wliich 

rcompaniea  it,  viz,  that  neither  I    ijf»r  any  of  llie  tr<K>[js  shall 

ihark  till  theaeeounls  are  so  paid,  appe:irinir  to  me  to  be  nialtersi 

the  most  serious  moment,  whether  the  piihbe  taith  as  pledged 

|>y  the  Convention,  or  jijeneral  just  ice  implied  in  the  deal  in  t^  of 

^the    most    hostile     natior*!*,     he     eonnidered,    I    applied    for    safe 

conduct   to   my   Commmsary  General,  Mr.  Clarke  to  [noeeed    to 

poor  Excellency  in  order  to  lay  tlie  accounts  before  you,  and  Ui 

ceive  yoar  orders.     This  a|>plicalion  has  been  consented  to  and 

1  shall  impatiently  expect  his  ret  tarn. 

I  also  with  5L  General  Heatirs  consent  despatch  Lt.  Valiancy 
to  M.  General  Gates,  to  retpiire  his  exertions  in  HUjjport  of  the 
treaty,  in  which  bis  [lernonal  honor  and  the  ehinaeter  ol  tfie 
GoTeifiment  he  serves  are  inlimalely  united.  The  matter  lies  in  a 
very  small  compass.  The  value  of  i^old  and  silver  in  every  part 
of  the  country  is  notorifiusly  dis[)ro|>ortit>nate  to  thai  of  paper 
cnrrency :  to  purchase  (H)m  modi  lies  by  money  <>1  the  lesser  vahie, 
and  to  receive  payment  in  that  of  the  greater,  according  to  the 
nominal  value  of  each,  would  be  dearly  to  secure  the  ^atn  to  the 
|purcha«^rs  in  juofiortion  t4>  the  ditference  of  the  inliiustc  value, 
rand  consequently  the  en^a^^emerjt  of  supplying  these  troo[)H,  at 
the  !*ame  rate  of  ration  with  General  Gales'  army,  would  be 
directly  inf ringed- 
It  may  happen  that  both  Mr.  Clark  and  Lt  Valiancy  may 
Hurn  before  the  transporti^  are  ready  in  the  poil  of  Boston  to 
tfive  the  troops,  and  in  that  case  matters  may  be  iid justed  to 
he  Batisfaction  of  all  pailies.  Should  it  be  other  wise  it  is  my 
present  intention  to  tender  paper  m^>ney,  or  gold  atul  silver  or 
in  proportion  to  tlie  known  vakie  of  each,  in  payment  for 
eharges  incurred  for  the  troops,  and  it  will  then  be  for  the 
Jldgment  of  M.  General  Hefith  or  other  ruling  powers  liere,  to 
gnuit  or  refuse  the  free  passage  i*j  the  troops,  and  w  ilh«jut  delay. 

My  health   has  suflered  considerably  by  my  residenre  in   this 
^imate,  and  is  likely  to  do  more  so:  but  tliat  rep  resent  ai  ion  had 
^  AIT  ail  in  one  application   I   made  ibr  embarkation  at  Khode 
'  ad  as  matter  of  favor,  and  it  would   be  vain   to  try  it  thy 
seoood  time. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  witli  perfect  respect  and  attachment, 
Sir — your  most  obedient  and  liumblc  Servant, 

J.  BUKGOYNK 
To  hii  ExeelleDcy  General  Howe,  ^c.,  &c,,  Jbc* 

*G«Deml  Hcftth,  through  who^e  Uiind»  thl^  letter  or  Ge tiers)   Buri^yne^a 
NuMed,  auigMtcd  to  the  writer  of  it  tl)»t  be  Hhould  biive  meutiauetl  lu  it  tho 
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On  the  3th  r>f  Fehnuirj,  General  Howe  wrote  to  Wash- 
ingtoa,  from  Phihidt*lphia,  sujriu^  that, — 

"By  advices  receive<i  from  Rhode  Island,  tranamitthig  to  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Heath  to  Lieut. -Genera!  Burg<»yne, 
a  co[)y  of  whiefi  is  enclosed,  I  am  infomied  that  it  is  deter- 
mined til  detjiin  Generstl  Baii^oyne^Hi  troof)»  m  New  England  until 
all  demands  for  llunr  provi>i<»n8  and  other  necessaries  are  satisfied, 
and  that  this  determination  U  i^nmrifled  not  only  upon  a  requi- 
sition of  mine  for  provisions  to  be  serit  in  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  prisonei'8  in  my  possession,  and  for  the  purchase  of  other 
necessaries,  but  upon  a  forgery  by  my  agenta,  emiMaries  and 
aWttors,  of  what  are  called  continental  bills  of  credit.  This  last 
allegation  is  too  illiberal  to  deserve  a  serious  answer.  With 
regard  to  the  other,  I  know  not  from  what  expressioni  in  any  of 
my  letters  to  you^  it  bus  been  understood  thai  I  tnade  the  requisi- 
tion ulludeil  to.'*      (Sparks's  Washington^  V.,  53.5,  *^36), 

General  Howe  then  refers  to  the  prisoners  in  his  own 
bands,  what  provision  had  been  made  for  tlieui  bv  him, 
and  what,  Uj  a  mutual  understanding,  was  expected  to  be 
done  relating  to  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides.     He  then 

adds, — 

"  With  reijard  to  the  account  for  provisions  and  other  necessa- 
ries, wliicii  1  fiud  by  General  Ileiitlis  letter  is  become  a  pretext 
for  infringing,  it  it  is  not  intended  as  an  absolute  breach  of,  the 
convention  of  Saratoga,  I  do  readily  agree  to  the  immediate 
a|ipoiiitment  uf  Commissioners,  on  your  part  ynd  on  mine,  to  settle 
tliat  account,  together  with  all  other  accounts  of  provisions,  (fee, 
furnished  the  prisoners  on  either  side,  and  to  make  payment  of  the 
biilance,  *  *  *  *  As  1  have  no  objection  to  the  earliest  meeting 
of  the  CniiiuTisstonei's  for  completing  the  exchange  an*l  liipiidating 
the  accounts,  1  trust  there  will  be  no  impediment  to  the  release  ot 


nltem&tlve  af  the  Re><olutfoD  of  Congress,  Dftmely,  Ibnt  be  had  the  privilege  of 
repiiiL'nig  ih<*  provisions  sniiplied  to  bim;  which  was  true.  But  Gener&l  Bui^ 
goyne  rnuy  tint  at  the  time  buve  rej^nrded  tbe  alleruiitive  as  prat'ticable.  The 
requirement  of  either  wiw  ii  violation  of  the  Cotivctitioti.  He  biid  no  faeilitiei 
for  HUppI)  Jnx  h\s  army  wHh  provi«ioDfl  and  fuel,  whiie  they  lay  at  Cambridge. 
Much  of  It  ciUHP  from  a  disniQee  and  through  chanti6l«i  wholly  uuktiowa  or 
hiai-'cetiMible  to  bii*  cwmmissaricM.  He  was  in  a  hostile  country,  and  the  circum- 
fltanei^  of  hb  b<*lng  in  iht^  iijarket  woukl  have  defeated  his  object  at  ODoe.  The 
very  fact  ihal  he  pjiid  a  large  amount  iii  coin,  doliar  fi>r  dollar,  shows  the  diffi- 
culties with  wbk'h  he  was  surrounded.  Arrangement;!  were  subsequently  made 
BM  we  !«hall  jice,  for  returning  provisions  from  New  York  and  Rhode  Isbiud  lor 
a  considerable  part  of  the  aoooutita. 


f»eneral  Biirgoynea  troops^  but  that  you  will  tjfive  iir) mediately 
#nth  i»r*iers  for  their  tMribarkatiori  upon  tlie  arrivMl  of  the 
tr:itii«r|jurts  Hi  Bosion  as  will  remove  every  difficulty/'    ^Ibid,,  536, 

m) 

Wiishington  replied  to  General  Howe's  letter  under  date 
af  the  10th  of  February, — 

•  **Iii  auswer  to  what4?ver  \t  contains,*'  he  saya,  **  concerning 
General  Burgoyne*^*  arniy^  and  ilie  tneasures  adopted  relative  ta  it, 
Y  have  otdy  to  inform  you  that  thit»  h  a  matter  in  which  I  have 
Dewr  hiid  the  least  direction.  It  lien  wholly  with  CongreAa^  and 
the  propo^2il»  you  nnike  on  this  head  nuisl  be  Rubinitte<l  to  tljem. 
I  hnve  at'cordin^iy  trammtlted  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  t^hall  be 
H'ftdy  to  forward  to  you  any  resolution  they  may  take  in  conae- 
4UrtK^"     (Ibid,,  234). 

In  writing  tbia  letter,  with  his  characterii^tic  caution,  to 
Getiernl  Howe,  disehiiining  any  (liret*tion  on  his  part  us 
to  Genenil  Curgoyne'^  flrmy,  Washington  knew  that  Con* 
^rretis,  nearly  a  month  before  General  Howe's  letter  was 
written,  bad  passed  their  final  vote,  tndefinttely  detainifig  the 
Convention  troops;  tliat  he  had  thereupon  written  to  General 
Heath  'Mo  increase  lii»  vigilance  and  strengthen  bis  guards," 
from  a  fear  that  Burgoyne  might  attemiit  to  eseape,  and  that 
the  ktiowledge  of  tliis  decision  of  Congress  must  soon  reach 
the  Britit^b  General. 
Kotl)ing  therefore  for  the  relief  of  General  Burgoyne 
w  out  of  General  Howe's  proposal  relative  to  the  settle- 
ent  of  ju'connts.  But  Washington  ami  General  Howe 
haU  for  some  time  been  tryitrg  to  arrange  a  general  cartel 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  General  Uowe  s  letter, 
just  cited,  referred  to  the  subject  anew,  and  an  agreement  as 
a  basis  of  exchange  and  for  the  appointiuent  of  commission* 
ers  was  soon  afterward  actually  made:  but  it  was  suspended 
by  Congress.  A  cause  of  serious  embarrassment,  as  also  of 
cXccefbng  mortitication  to  Washington  after  he  had  pledged 
bit  engagement  to  General  Howe,  was  the  insisting  by 
Congress  on  the  apjdication  of  their  refeohition  of  the 
19lb  of  December,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  discharge  of  any 
of  the  prisoners  held  by  them ;  namely,  that  all  charges  for 
(i 
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f iirnialiing  proviBions  for  such  prisonerB  mn9t  be  paid  before 
they  were  libemted,  and  paid  al&o  in  coin, 

Again&t  the  principle  here  adopttnl  bj  C4>nj^ress  Wash-  ■ 
in^ton  eloqueiitlj  proteste<l  as  an  ettectual  barrier  to  tlie 
forming  of  any  cartel,  citing  pariiciilarlj  tlie  unjust  require- 
ment of  the  resolution  referred  to,  which  he  said  *'  obliged 
the  enemy  to  jiay  gold  and  silver  on  equal  terms  for 
continental  eurrcney,  estimating  the  articles  supplied  thein 
at  their  actual  prices  witli  u*,  as  seems  to  he  the  design  of 
the  resolve  of  the  19th  of  December  f'  the  concluding 
elaiise  of  winch  resolution  he  supposed  wiis  intended  more 
particularly  to  apply  to  General  Burgoyne's  army.* 

*Thiii  resolution  of  the  19th  of  December.  tL4  I  hmve  Mid  ibove.  b(*eatiie  now  a 
source  of  !*eritjys  embiirrftji^moiil  U>  Geneml  Wa-^hington ;  for  ntthou^h  It  was 
e[ia42ted  priuiripaMy  for  Geuentl  Burguyne^ii  army,  it  wim  avowedlf  dictated  on 
the  prlooijle  of  retaliation,  and  had  by  itJ*  terma*  »  wider  applicntion.  WaHbing- 
toii  had  been  for  Mome  time  attempting,  and  he  titlll  labored  during  the  {greater 
part  of  the  war,  to  enter  into  a  general  cariel  with  *he  enemy  for  the  exehan^ 
of  pn^soijcTSt  to  take  tiie  plikie  of  the  temporary  expetlienta  that  had  been 
adopted*  CongresH  wa^  for  some  time  opr^O'^^d  to  it.  For  a  CAin^lderabte 
f>eriod  the  larger  part  of  the  pwonerw  held  by  the  enemy  were  miliria  sMjldiem, 
wboae  tti)Q>e  was  upi  and  who,  if  liberated,  would  return  hume;  while  the 
British  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  Americana,  would  atone*  be  put  Into  the 
field.  (I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  Convention  trciops,  but  to  the  prisoners  of 
wur),  Washington  earnestly  protected  against  »uch  narrow  views,  ug^inic  that 
every  dictate  of  bu  ma  oily  demanded  an  exchange  of  prii^oneri^.  He  advocated 
ilalROOu  the  ground  of  i>otiey.  **  If  such  an  opinion,"  he  said,  ■•  were  once 
established  that  we  deHlfpiedly  avoided  nti  exchange.  It  would  be  n  eau'-ie  of  di<- 
*iati>faetion  and  di^guM  to  tiie  C4>unrry  and  to  the  army,  of  re^ientniHnt  and  des- 
peralioDto  our  captive  ofUceri*  and '^tddier?*/*  (.Spark^^.H  Wa'^hing^tou,  V.,  25*). 
After  i.'ongrei*i»  bad  agreed  to  the  appolnlment  of  eommi^^ionen*  to  join  those  of 
Sir  Williiim  Howe  for  tjiiw  object  In  the  Spring  of  1778.  \Va.*«hiDgtou  found  that 
the  resoive  of  the  19th  of  December,  requirhtg  the  Hetttement  of  all  accouots  in 
the  way  it  indicates  t>efore  the  liberatii>n  of  pri!<oners,  wa?(  interprete*!  by  Con- 
gress to  be  of  general  application;  and  he  at  once  ^aw  if  it  wa«  iu^is^ted  on  it 
would  destroy  all  attemptit  at  negotiation.  In  a  letter  to  Congren*  of  the  8th  of 
March  he  says  :  **  tt  may  be  »ald  that,  with  whatever  powern  I  was  originally 
vcNtcd  to  negotiate  an  exchange,  tiie  resolution  of  the  lOth  of  tN?ceTnberla»twas 
an  xkbridgtiient  of  tiiem,  ^o  far  as  to  annex  a  new  condition*  the  setltement  and 
payment  of  accounts  previous  to  il»  taking  plaeiv  1  bad  no  conception  of  this 
being  rhecMi*e  in  the  present  tn^lance,  however  the  letter  may  warrant  the  cou- 
Ht  met  ion.  Besides  the  common  principle  of  preventing  the  incimvenieQceit 
necre^sarily  renultlng  from  allowing  the  enemv  to  make  their  paym  «nt^  in  paper 
currency,  I  bad  rea^^on  to  imagine  that  ticneral  I5urgnyne"s  army  wan  more 
particularly  the  object  of  the  concluding  clause.**    (Ibid,,  255),    In  a  letter  to 
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No  one  understood  tliese  financial  qnestions,  or  uioro 
(jroperly  these  simple  matters  of  cumni(»n  honesty,  between 
man  and  man,  better  than  did  General  Waehington ;  and  he 
knew  that  General  Howe  would  never  consent  to  enter  into 
ft  aiirtel  with  him,  baseci  on  the  absnrd  proposal,  as  a 
preliminary,  that  all  actconnts  for  promious  whieh  had  been 
pnn'hase«l  in  tHHiHrjontsd  money  and  supplied  to  tlie  British 
soldiers,  should  be  paid  for  in  coin,  dollar  for  dollar.  He 
fisiys  this  wonld  '"destroy  the  idea  of  a  cartel." 

It  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  gather  np  the  threads  of 
bis   narrative  to  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  November, 
ter  the   tirst  rejoieings  at  the  capitulation  of  Biirgoyne 
Wore  over,  Congress  seemed  to  revive  the  feeling  expressed 
hy     sonic    of     its     members,     wlien     Wilkinson    officially 
announced  the  surrender  to  that  body.     They  seem  to  have 
lacked  Cimtidence  in  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  British  officers, 
and  fcdt  that  there  was  no  security  against  the  troops  appear- 
ing again  iu  the  fiehl.    They  therefore  passed  a  resolution  on 
the  8th  of  Novemi)er,  instructing  General  Heath  to  transmit 
to  the  board  of  war,  a  descriptive  list  of  all  persons  compre- 
hended   in    the   Convention,    in    order  that,  if  any  officer, 
soldier,  or  other  pei*Hon  of    the  said  army  sliould  hereafter 
be  found  in  arms  against  these  states  in  North  America, 
dnrinj?  the  ]>rescnt  contest,  be   might  be  convirted  of    the 
otience,  and  suffer  tlic  punishment  iu  such  case  inflicted  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

This  resolution  was  transmitted  to  General  Heath,  who 

Mfnt   it   to  General    Burgoyne,     That   otMccr   was  seriously 

'  ?Oifended  at  the  request,  and  fur  the  pnrpose  for  which  it  was 

made^  saying  he  regarded  it  as  an  insult  to  his  nation.     He 

said  *lmt  the  terms  of  the  Convention  did  not  require  it : 


CoiigTiMt9  of  tlie  4*h  of  April  fotlowini;,  «tUI  earnently  liibortti^  to  effect  bis 
oliji  cT^  he  ft)ty» :  The  idea  of  **  ohlljariiig  the  enemy  to  pay  gold  aud  »ilver  on 
r<^ti«U4^rm*i  for  Conriiieut»1  eurreacVt  e^tmisitinjf  the  articles  nupplled  nt  their 
»etuml  priee«  wilh  u»ii  un  ^eem^  to  be  I  be  de^iii^ii  of  ibe  resolve  of  the  IDth  of 
D«c«mberv*  would  "  destroy  the  idea  of  a  cartel*" 
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that  Bome  reliance  sliotild  he  placoil  upon  hh  honor, 
detjlined   to   assist   CTeiicral    Ileutb  in   ooinpijlrig   witli   the 
requisition     of    Coni^resa.        Coiistderahle     eorrei?i»oii(lence 
enf^ued.     General  Bin  guy ne  afterwards  yielded    the  poin^^| 
but  tlic  period  Imd  ar rivet!  when   the  iHreasiun  f»>r  wliirh  if^ 
had  het'n    required    had    passed.     We    shall    soon    see   the 
use  which  Congress  made  of  this  deelination,*  ^H 

Again,  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the  noighhorhood 
of  Boston  in   the  early  part  of  November,  it  was  fuund  to^ 
be  extremely  ditKeult  to  procure  qnarter»  for  the  iitHeerfl^f 
The   citizens    were    unwilling   to    receive   them    into   their 
families,  or  to   relinqnislj   to  tliern  tlicir  residences,  and  the 
trustees  of  publie  InnldiTigs  were  unwilling  to  give  them  up 
to  the  authorities  for  this  purpose.     There  was  a  laek  oIh 
authority  to  compel  any  definite  action.       For   weeks  the 
condition     of     tilings    wns    disgraeefnl.       The    Council    of 
Massachusetts  directed   that  one  of  the  enllcge  lialls  shonhl 
he   surrendered   for  this  purpose,  but    the  fellowti   opposfil 
it.     Finally  a  number  of  the  houses  in    Cambridge,    some,  ^ 
of    them     belonging    to    refugees,    were    taken.       Gener 
Burgoyne    had    ihe    Borland    Douse,     on    Ilarvard    etreef 
assigned  to  him,  and  General  Riedesel,  the  Sewnll  llousc,  oij 
Brattle  street,  at  the  corner  of  Sparks  street.     Others  wei 
quartered  in  adjoining  towns.    During  this  state  o(  ^uspcna 
on    the    14tb   of    November,  after  Gejieral    Burgt>yne   had 
been   in    Cami»ridge  about  a  week,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Gates,  in  which  he  descrihed  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  as  to  the  officers'  quarters,  adding  thut  **  the  public 
faith   is  broke."     Only  one  parugrapb  from   this  letter  has 
ever  been  published,  that  containing  the  above  clause.     The 
entire  letter  is  here  given  from  a  copy  among  the  lleath 
Papers : —  j 


*For  thp  full  dl*iCtK^,*lon  of  tho  ciiie^tlott  relative  to  the  **  itesprtptive  HstSt"  1 
can  do  no  b*!tter  thuo  refer  the  reader  to  Ihe  report  *>(  the  Loiif^roit^,  uod  the 
full  n?])ty  to  the  «»m«  bj  Geaerid  Burgoyne,  in  the  Ap|K*LiUlx  to  Itiin  Report 
of  the  Cuunell. 
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Bim. 


PoiifJC  lIoc8«  atCambsjuqk,  XovePL  Hlli,  1777. 


1  tratti^mil  to  Ton  by  Captain  Seymour  a  correct  relmii  of  iLf 
fofvi*^  Qmler  my  coinin«n4  the  ilay  of  siLrnuii;  live  Cuuvt^niion, 
iW  ProTint'ial-*  and  Ci*iiat3iii»i  curiipaities  excvpleJ,  whioh  eonhl 
fiuC  W  3fe94'ertaiueil,  but  wiiieh  takfii  togetfier  ceiiiiiuly  did  hot 
rxctrrcl  two  hundred  l»t*ariuir  anus,  I  sliimld  liave  aofjuilted  my- 
telf  Iff  Ihw  engagement  sooner  hiid  I  been  able  to  tind  a  proper 
rocit^eyanee. 

I  biive  the  satisfaction  ro  iuforrn  yon.  Sir,  that  the  Hritish 
tniope  ae<?oiiiplished  the  niaieh  without  finy  rntnplnint  eithi*r  on 
ttirir  |Min  oraijainsl  them.  There  were  §ome  difterences  between 
M.  Cten.  Uii d< $el  and  the  officer  of  yi»ur  troops  who  eondncted 
his  diTi^on,  but  no  disagreeable  coi»i^ef|nenee8  ensued.  1  nnder 
staiHJ  then*  has  been  a  refu!«al  of  quarters  and  refrefthiiiuiil»^  to 
tbe  hiii^pital  by  a  cinnrailtee  on  the  road,  but  having  no  regular 
reiHJti  1  will  not  ttout»le  you  with  complaint. 

ni»t  ftpeak  with  waiisfaetion  upon  what  has  passed*  and  8till 
liere.  The  tiffioers  are  crowded  into  the  banaeks  six  and 
if  I II  r<x»n»  of  at)ont  ten  feet  Mpiare,  and  wil  limit  distuH'tion 
of  rank.  The  Geri**nil  titticers  are  nf»t  bt^iier  pKivided  tur  I 
and  General  Philips  at\er  being  rnnused  with  promises  of  tjunilers 
for  right  da\T=i  together  are  stdl  iu  a  dirty  small  miserable  tavern, 
lodging  in  a  bed  room  together,  and  all  I  he  gentlemen  ot  oiu" 
unite  lo*lgin2  upon  the  tlour  in  a  eh  amber  adjaeent,  i\  good  deal 
wane  than  their  servants  have  been  used  to. 

The  only  prospeet  that  remains  to  me  personally,  is  that  I  shall 
be  peimilled  to  occupy  a  house  without  a  taliU%  eliuir,  or  any  one 
article  of  furniture  for  the  price  of  an  hundred  and  Hf\y  pounds 
sterling  till  the  first  of  April  but  the  same  sum  is  to  be  paid  though 
1  flbonld  embark  in  ten  days. 

While  1  state  to  you,  sir,  this  very  unexperted  treat mtnt  I 
entirely  acquit  M.  Gen.  llealli  and  every  geuilenian  ot  ihe 
MiUtary  Department  of  any  iiiattenltou  to  the  judiHek  faiili 
eiif|ragi.*tl  in  the  I  ouvetitiotu  Thev  do  what  they  eau,  but  while 
ihr  pnpreine  |»owers  of  the  stale  are  unable  or  uuuiUiiKL*  to 
mforec*  iberr  authority,  and  the  iuhabilanis  want  the  hosjutalily 
w  ttidi*c?cl  the  ecunrnoti  civrlisation  lo  assist  us  wiihtuit  it,  the 
|iQbliek  faith  is  broke,  and  we  are  lire  iiu mediate  sullerers. 

I  cannot  clone  my  letter  without  expressing  the  sense  I  enter- 
tain of  Ihe  hotior,  the  candor,  and  tl^e  politeness  of  your  j^roeeed- 
mg§  io  every  resjiect  tt) wards  tlie  army,  and  luy  self,  and  I  am 
vith  sint;ere  regard,  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  humble  j*ervaut, 

J.  BUUGGYNE. 

P.  8.  M.  Gen.  Phillips  who  is  now  with  me  desires  you  to 
accept  biH  complirnenta. 

Majou  Gl.v  Gates. 


Three  days  previonelj  General  Heath  had  written  to 
the  Couneil  of  Massachusette  in  relation  to  the  officers' 
quarterly,  mm^  Uni^^niage  as  etrotig  as  that  employed  by 
Gen€>rHl  Bury^oyne,  nuinely,  tliat  the  state  of  thin^  was 
dis^raeefnl,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  state  was  in  daivo^r. 
This  letter  liere  fulhiws, — 

**The  Uhha|ipy  and  dij^gi^ficefiil  situation  of  General  Biirj^ovne 
and  hia  uftictrti  is  the  only  reason  that  eon  strains  me  a^'aln 
to  write  you  on  the  subject  of  providing  iheni  with  proper 
quarters,  I  would  aoqiuiint  your  f  hunura  thai  ever  ^inee  your  order 
of  the  7th  inst.,  my  Qu:n  ter  Miister  baa  exert  t-d  himself  to  the  ntnuist 
of  his  power  to  procure  suilahle  aiu!ommod;itioim,  hul  without 
effeft-  The  officers  now  begin  to  ajipear  disgusted^  and  vour 
Honora  will  observe  by  the  enclosed,  without  sj*ee<ly  retb*ej<«  the 
unthv  oral  lie  impression  8  will  have  taken  too  deep  root  lo  be  easily 
erndi<"ate<l  The  honor  of  I  lie  state  is  in  danger,  the  public  faith 
resjHinsible.  Ch^unuslauees  will  no  longer  admit  of  delav, 
^leeiflive  measures  nmst  be  immediately  aijopted,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  so  eftectnal  m  the  ap|iropriation  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Cfilleges.  To  your  Honor" 8  wisdom  it  must  he  submitted, 
jm  tlie  niesms  are  not  lu  my  power  withonl  offeri ng  violence  to  the 
righla  of  thy  Coristilutiou  whicl^  I  wisih  ever  to  hohi  sacreti/' 

On  the  18th  he  writes  the  Conneil  thns, — 

"I  would  beg  leave  just  to  subjoin  that  the  officers  are  stUI 
extremely  uneasy  as  to  tlieir  (imirteis-  Gen1  Burgoyne  the  last 
Saturday  dcrnamled  a  passport  for  an  officer  to  proceed  to  his 
Excellency  (tencral  Washington,  and  to  Congress,  to  represeut 
to  them  that  the  Convention  was  broken  ii«  to  quarters.  I 
granted  his  request  but  desired  fdm  to  defer  sending  until  this 
day,  hy  which  time  I  was  in  hopes  proper  quarters  would  be 
provided." 

General  Gates  was  of  course  unable  to  remedy  the  stnte 
of  thing'5  descril>ed  in  Genei^al  Burgoyne^s  letter  to  hitn,  so 
he  8ent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Oongresw.  That  body 
subsequently  laid  bohi  of  the  passage  in  it  relating  to  tho 
violatiun  of  pu!iUe  faith,  and  requet^ted  General  Gates  to 
dejiosit  the  original  letter  in  their  archives. 

'' Oongresci  Inid  now  olrtained,''  says  Gordon,  "what  tliey 
wanted,    a    plea    for    detaiuiug    the    Conventiou    troops/* 
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General  Biirgoyne's  allegation  tlmt  Hie  ConvcnHoti  had 
h(*en  broken  i\&  to  quarter's,  was  nm«le,  as  tlie^*  I'luiuie^l, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  letting  in  the  priiujiplu  that  the 
breach  of  one  article  discharges  the  injure*!  party  from  iti* 
obligations;  and  his  refn&al  to  give  the  descriptive  limits 
were  dted  as  strengthening  their  snspieion. 

Again,  on  the  VMh  of  Novemher,  Congress  had  ordered 
that  General  Gate^j's  retnrn  of  onlnanee,  »&e.,  taken  from 
the  enemy  be  referred  to  a  coiinnittee  of  throe,  of  whieh 
Fmneis  Lightfoot  Lee  was  chairman  ;  and  on  the  22nd  that 
committee  made  the  following  report, — 

"That  there  w  no  mcnllon  in  the  said  return  of  standards, 
military  chest,  medicines  or  tenls, — ihat  \hu  <piaiitity  orpnvvder  is 
rVery  small,  being  only  fitYeen  barrels  ^naiiied  iind  twn  barrels 
ealedi  and  the  quantity  of  fixed  ainratinition  very  itienimiderable, 
' — ^that  the  muskets  anitiant  ordy  to  kmr  thousand  six  tmudred  and^ 
forty-seven,  a  number  not  equal  to  the  pnsoners  who  surrendered 
agrt*eable  to  the  convention  of  Saratoi^a,  and  all  these  nmskels 
are  returneil  untit  for  service, — that  tlieie  are  ouly  six  hundred  and 
Ihirty-ei^ht  cartoueh  boxi'S, —  that  the  nutnher  of  bayonets  in 
gieally  nitVHor  to  the  muskets,  and  ihese,  as  well  as  the  cullasscK, 
are  returned  *  without  scabbards'  or  belts ;  in  short  the  whole 
return  seems  very  inadequate  to  a  well  a[i  pointed  army  in  id  to 
what  mi<rht  be  expected  from  the  answ^ers  reiurned  by  lieutenant 
general  Burgoyne  to  the  tirst  proput<itions  made  by  rujijor  gener- 
al Gates  ;  the  committee  therefore  are  f)f  (>|»hiion,  that  an  enquiry 
ought  to  be  made  into  the  causes  of  this  iletirieuey ;"   wbereu|ion, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  imme<lialely  send  an  express  to 
general  Gates,  and  desire  answers  to  the  following  quentiur**,  via. 

What  is  t>ecome  of  the  standards  behjoging  to  the  respective 
re^uients  in  general  Burgoyne's  army  ? 

Where  is  the  militaiy  chest  and  ihe  medicines? 

What  is  Viccome  of  the  car  touch  boxes! 

How  comes  the  quantity  of  powder  and  cartridges  to  be  so 
small  ? 

How  comes  it  that  the  number  of  muskets  is  less  than  that  of 
the  pri80iiei*8,  and  thai  all  the  ruuskets  are  unfit  for  service? 

How  corner  the  innnber  of  bayonets  to  be  so  greatly  in  fen  or  to 
that  of  the  muskets  t 

Where  are  llie  scabbards  and  belts  of  the  bayonets  and 
cur  lasses? 

Wa«  there  any  destruction,  waste,  removal  or  concealment  of  the 
arms,  tents,  colours,  treasure  or  other  military  stores,  belonging 
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to    fjt^nera!   Biirgoyne's  ariny,    from    the  tin^e   tlie   first  prop 
wtiH  inmlf  oil  tiie  VMh  of  October  to  the  lime  of  the  surretnler? 

What  wjus  the  stale  anti  condition  of  ihe  arms  and  military 
storcH  when  re<*eivtMj  by  genvral  Uaten? 

Were  the  arms  piled  agreeably  to  the  arlides  of  Convention  ? 
If  they  Were  not,  did  any  dam?ige  neceis.sarily  accrue  in  conse- 
»pierjc(-  of  liie  failnre  ? 

And  that  general  Gates  be  ilireeted  to  make  the  necessary 
enipiiries  an<l  retnro   hin  anH\s'ei'g  tt>  Congress  as  soon  a-^  possible. 

litsuheil.  That  it  h  imi  to  be  inHierstood  tliat  the  embarkation  ^ 
of  tlie  Hoops  under  lieuter^aMl  geiRMal   Bnrgoyne  h  in  anywise  to 
be    delayed    on    aeet»unl    of  the    foiegi^inir   ♦fueries,  if  transjwrli* 
arrive  liefore  the  annvvers  are  relunieil  and  the  enquiry  direeted 
la  finihfied.' 

A  conuiiittee  witli  these?  enquiries  was  despatched  to 
General  Gates,  at  Albany,  vvln>,  on  tbe  3d  of  Deeemlier, 
replied  in  fnll,  add  reusing  liija  letter  to  tbe  president,  Ilcr^ry 
Laurent, — 

"I  had  the  honor  to  leeeive  your  exeellency*s  letter  of  tbe  2ilni 
nit.  by  Mr.  Pieree,  and  ini mediately  |«roeeeded  to  dispatch  to  the 
Congress  the  rc<|nired  answers.  Ues|ieelitig  the  standards,  Geo- 
eial  Bnrgoyne  deebrc<l  upon  hid  honoi\  that  the  colors  of  the 
regiments  were  left  in  Can  at!  a*  As  to  the  military  chest,  its  con- 
tents might  so  easily  he  disposed  of  that  to  have  sought  for  it 
wotdd  have  been  iael^eeliiaL  The  British  Army  all  last  war,  lefl 
the  payma^ster  general  and  the  military  chest  in  some  secure  town, 
artd  warrants  were  ijnjnted  upon  tbe  [paymaster  general  there. 
From  I  he  best  accounlj*,  the  enemy  "s  army  had  been  !:itely  cleared 
off;  so  (bat  it  is  not  prr»hable  tliere  was  any  military  chest.  The 
medicines  were  let>  with  the  genei-al  hospital,  wldch  General 
liurgoyne  left  behiml  bim  at  Freeman^s  tartn.  Many  of  the 
carttvucb  boxes  were  letl,  ajid  some  were  carried  away.  The 
mentioning  of  the  accoutrements  was  foigolten  m  the  eonveulion. 
Tlmse  that  have  been  carried  off  liave  Iieeu  sold  upon  tbe  road  to 
Biiston  for  drams  The  quantity  of  field  atnnumiilorj  and  musket 
cartridges  taken,  are  by  no  means  inconsideral)le.  Tike  rest  was 
used  arid  de^^troyed  before  tbe  treaty  commenced  The  nmsketa 
will  ever  he  less  in  nmnlier  rhan  llie  prisoners,  as  tbe  drummers 
and  staff  oHicers  do  m^t  carry  firelocks.  Many  arms  were  lost  in 
lite  two  hundred  hatteaus,  tliat  were  taken  from  the  enemy  in 
their  retreat  fr<*m  Fireman's  farm,  and  many  othei-s  were  plun- 
dered by  the  militia  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  bayonet* 
were  also  pilfered  by  our  own  jteople.  The  very  guards  them- 
selves sujiplied  their  wants  from  the  piles.     Many  of  the  scabbards 
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for  the  bayonets  were  disposed  of  in  the  like  maTiner.     I  believe 
ibere   wjts  no  de«tniotion  of  ruilttary  stores  after  the  convention, 
l>y  or  with  the  privity  oi  Gen.  Burgoyne  or  his  ofticers.     It  is  so 
extraordinary  for  a  British  anny  to  Kurrender  their  arms,  that  we 
oag^ht  not  to  wonder  at  the  ^'iokmL  and  disappointed  for  commit- 
ting  ^>nie  in^egularities;  but  t  tlo  not  conceive,  that  any  thing 
*jf  sufficient  consequence  was  done,  to  justify  *^iir  charge  of  tl»eir 
haviii!^  violated  the  convention.     On  the  day  General  Burgoyne 
sarretidered.,  I  received  repeated  expresses  to  inform  rae,  that  the 
eneiuy's  fleet  had  ad  van  cam  1  up  to  within  a  few  houre  Siiiling  of 
AlUuny.     The  removal   of  the  army    was  therefore   immediately 
ii«<!esiiiary    to  cover  that   city    and    secure   our   magazines.     My 
principal  Hllention  was.  of  course  direcled  towards  that  object. 
Oen^ralfi  Glover  and  Whipple  gave  me  their  assistance  and  entire 
aipprcdiation  in  the  settlement  of  the  convention.     When  things 
of  Buch  importance   must  be  done   in    a  hurry,   some  aiticles  of 
aeemintj  importance  never   fail  to  be  omitted.      The  arms  were 
piled  tip    agreeable  to  the   letter    of  the  convention,    and    their 
oonditit>n  as  good  as  can  be  expected  ti[>on  such  occasions.    Their 
being  wholly  unfit  for  service,  is  partly  owirjg  to  the  land  and 
wnter  carriages,  but  chiefly  to  the  want  of  proper  pM<*kage8  to 
»cure  them.    Our  own  men  have  changed  them ;  but  here  I  t!iluk 
Ire  should  not  imprudently  expose  the  infant  state  of  our  military 
disc-tpline/*     (Gordon,  HI.,  46). 

This  letter  of  Gates,  it  will  be  seen,  was  written  under 
the  feeling  that  Congress  was  critittising  him  pretty  closely 
relative  to  tlie  condition  of  the  property  surrendered^  and 
tlie  abeenoe  of  what  they  thought  sboald  Imve  been  surrcn- 

i?rcd,  and  be  made  the  best  apology  he  could,     Wilkinson, 

maidy  and  highly  spirited  man,  saye, — ''Burgoyne  made 
his  awn  convention,  and  saved  bis  aecontrements,  military 
chest  and  colors,  all  of  which  were  retained  notwithstanding 
jGenend  Gates'  letter  to  Congress  *  *  which  was  unworthy  of 

giddier."  The  British  surrendered  what  they  agreed  to, 
BO  &r  as  appears,  and  what  Getioral  Gates  understood 
Blianld  have  been  surrendered  by  the  terms  of  the  Conven* 
tian. 

I  may  antiei|>ate  here  so  far  as  to  say,  that  General  Gates-a 
letter  seorus  to  have  silenced  all  these  hostile  inquiries  or 
implied  charges,  except  that  relating  to  the  cartoueh  boxes, 
some  gf  whicb  appear  to  have  been  carried  off  by  General 
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Biirgoyne^B  troops.  We  have  nlrcaily  seen  tliat  (xeneral 
Gntes  says  that  the  jiccoiitrciut'tits  wrre  f(jrgottt*iJ  in  the 
Convention,  wbicli  means  that  he  allowed  them  to  be  taken 
away,  as  he  hm]  n  right  to.  In  tH7ntii"oiati<»ii  of  this  I  will 
cite  a  pas&age  from  tht*  exatnitintiun  of  Liunt,  CoK  Kingston, 
before  the  House  of  Comtiioiis,  in  Burgoyne's  **  State  of  tlie 
Expedition/'  *fee.,  page  91.  King*lt)n  aissisted  in  making  the 
Convention  on  the  part  of  the  Britisli  : 

Q.     Was  it  by  cotiKent  of  Oenl  Gates  that  the  soldiers  after 

the  Convention  retained  their  Cailont'h  boxe^l 

A.  They  retained  their  belts,  and  I  really  don't  recollect 
whether  iheir  eartoych-boxes  were  in  general  retained  or  not; 
bnt  talking  with  Mr.  Gales  when  the  Kings  troops  marched  by 
with  the  aceouti  enients  oit,  Mr.  Gales  ai^ked  me  (we  had  been 
old  acqnainlnnee  formerly)  whether  it  was  not  cnstoniary  on  field 
days  for  nvnm  and  aocoiitrenient^  to  go  together.  I  I  old  him 
there  was  nothing  snul  in  the  Convention  th:jt  I  had  agreed  to 
with  him  relating  to  the  jiccontreinentH,  and  I  hat  he  conld  have  no 
right  to  anything  but  what  was  stipulated  in  that  treaty.  He 
*  replied,  '*You  are  perfertly  right,"  and  turned  lo  some  uf  the 
officers  in  their  neivice  by,  and  said,  **lt  we  meant  lo  have  had 
them,  we  ought  to  have  inserted  tlicm  in  the  Convention." 

That  General  Gates  consented  to  the  Convention  soldici*B 
taking  away  their  aeeontretnentSj  is  further  coniirmed  by 
the  tcirtiniony  of  Lientetmiit  Nobloj  acting  Aid-dc-Can3]>  to 
Major-General  Phillips  : 

"In  the  course  of  oonversation.  at  Saratoga,  October  17,  1777, 
I  hesiid  Miijor  General  Gales  nny  thjit  he  did  not  mean  to  injure 
priv  jjte  property  ;  and  as  the  Colonels  wnjidd  sntfer  by  the  loss  of 
their  aeeoutrcments,  the  soldiers  might  take  them.  I  was  the 
officer  sent  to  the  commanding  otiicers  to  tell  them  the  sohliers 
were  to  keep  their  aceoutrcnicnts.  Th**y  had  taken  them  oft'  with 
a  design  to  leave  them  liehind,  and  njion  my  delivering  the 
message  they  put  them  on  iigaiiL  This  was  before  dinner. 
Majoi'-General  l^hillips  and  Miijor-General  Gates  were  together." 
(Almon's  Item.,  VL,  157). 

Congress  had  now  bronght  their  plan  respecting  the  Con- 
vention troo|i3  to  a  near  ronsurnination,  being  a  coiRdnsion 
of  the  policy  of  delay  pursned  from  the  lirst  respeeting  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops. 
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Bnrgijync's  letter  to  Gates,  of  the  I4th  of  November,  io 
^hich  he  said  that  ''  the  pnblic  faith  m  broks,"  as  to  sap- 
pW'tng  qnarters  to  the  ufficei*s,  and   his  letters  to  Heath  rela- 
tive  tu  the   (lcft<*riptive   lists,  had    ht/cn    referred   to   a  com- 
mittee, who,  on   the  26th  of  December,  brought  in  a  report, 
whif^h  was  lead  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,* 
Thi^  rommttteo,  thr<Migh  F.  L.  Lee,  cliairtnan,  on  the  2nd  of 
Jnniiiiry,    1778,    brought    in    the  fallowing  amended  reso- 
lution : — 

"  That  the  chartrt*  mrult?  by  licniteimnt-general  Burgoyne,  in 
his  letter  lo  niajor-geru'ral  (iati*8,  of  the  1 4th  of  November,  of  a 
breach  of  jiubUf  failli  ou  ihe  part  of  these  States,  is  not  wan'anted 
by  th*»  ju.sl  const ruL'lian  of  any  article  of  the  Convention  of 
Saratoga ;  that  it  h  a  strong  iijiiir:itii>n  of  \m  intention,  and 
afford}*  jai*l  grounds  of  fear  that  be  uill  avail  fdtnHelf  t>f  such  pre 
tended  hreaeh  of  tlie  Convention  in  order  to  diMrngnge  himself 
mnd  the  army  untk-r  hiui  of  the  ol^igsilions  they  are  ander  to 
these  United  Stfites  ;  and  that  the  seetirity  whioh  these  States 
have  had  in  his  personal  lionor  is  hereby  destroyed/* 

On  the  next  day,  the  3d  of  January,  the  second  amended 
rc^^oliitton  was  read  : — 

"Uerfiolved,  therefore,  that  the  embarkation  of  Lient. -General 
Hnrgoyiie  and  the  troops  under  his  eoniioaud  be  suspended  till  a 
dir^ttnct  and  exphoit  ratit]i'4ition  of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga 
ftbail  be  properly  nouKe^i  by  the  Court  of  Great  BritaJu/' 

Those  resolutionB»  based  euttrely  on  the  passage  in  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne'sletter  that  **  (he  pnblic  faith  is  broke  ■'  as  to 
^piarters,  were  reeommitted  the  same  day.  Congress  seem 
not  to  have  been  prepared  to  take  so  importHUt  a  step  as 
waa  indieateil  in  the  seeorid   resolntion,  without  iissigning  a 

•On  the  followinjf  tliiy  Pre*ijent  Liiun'ti'*  dddreis<»d  u  eonfldetitial  lf*tter  to 
0*-ti<*r»l  fftTJiih*  ttitiuitttlng  i\w  nnuirc  of  ttiese  pnnimiuiiry  proceetling^  of  Oon- 
gr&m,  and  vvBrntajir  Hrm  thtii  Ut^ut^riil  Bur^^oyno  must  not  be  nl lowed  to  depart, 
thi  ih©  8th  or  Jiiimury  Gerural  lleiitb  repliu?*  to  President  Lauren?!,  sekuowl- 
edftin^  hU  letter  of  the  'iTth  ultimo,  and  Nuyhig, — **  I  Hhiill  keiip  rhv  coiUent'^  of 
your  \t»i  fcU<?r  a  prof<nifid  ^ecrei  until  the  liine  Hhntl  arrive  Ih  it  they  nre  to  be 
mmk*  known.  Hut  wv  huve  report'^  In  the  stroetji  beforo  eveti  the  lett<>ri 
«rriv«-  Some  five  or  six  tUys  since  a  j[?entk^mjin  from  Conneetkut  reixjited 
UiAt  Coii|^re*««  hod  pjiniNnd  u  resoiv<»  rutifviii^  the  i  invention  on  ibe  part  of  itie 
tinned  ^Utcii,  and  reiiutdng  n  ratiflcHtiou  from  the  Court  of  Grifut  firUzdn, 
ttotil  wbtch  Qeueral  Hurgoyue  was  U>  be  detfttned/*    (Heath  PHper»). 
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more  eubetantial  reason  than  was  ^iven  in  the  firBt  resnlu- 
tioij  or  prearnble.  These  proceedirif^s  were  therefore  re- 
garded as  eonfideiitial,  and  General  Wasliington,  who  hud 
been  notified  of  tlieinj  writes  to  the  Prebidont  of  Congress,  on 
the  9th J  that  he  shall  keep  the  matter  secret  till  they  are 
duly  announced  by  Congress.  He  thinks  that  General 
Bnrgoyne  will  be  greatly  chagrined  when  iiifortoed  of  thein^ 
as  he  learns  tliat  the  refusal  io  allow  his  troops  to  eniliark 
at  Rhode  Ishind  or  the  Sound,  had  greatly  ehagrined  him. 

On  the  8th  of  Jan  nary ,  the  Committee  to  wbnm  was 
recommitted  tfie  resolutions  of  the  2d  and  3d,  made  a 
long  report,  in  whieh  they  embodied  their  suspicions  of 
intended  bad  faith  on  tlie  part  of  General  Bnrgoyne,  drawn 
from  eircumstancee  tliat  ordinarily  would  have  been  little  re- 
garded,  charging  no  ac^ts  of  bad  faith  committed  on  tlie  part 
of  that  ofiieerj  except  the  taking  away  by  his  soldiei-s  of  a 
few  cartouch-boxes,  included  under  the  term  aecoutremeuts, 
which  General  Gaten  had  already  told  them  in  subt^tance 
that  he  allowed  to  he  taken  away,  and  closing  with  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  :* 

^' Resolved^  That  as  many  of  the  cartouch-boxes  and  several 
other  articles  of  military  aecotilrements  amiexed  to  the  persons  <if 
the  uou-conmiissioned  utJii^ers  and  soldiers  included  in  the  t^mven- 
lion  of  Sanjtoga,  have  not  been  delivered  uj).  the  CoviventiiiU,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  army,  has  not  been  strictly  cuniiilied  with, 

licsohed^  That  the  refusal  of  Lieutenaut4iun*?ral  HurgoyiK'  to 
give  descriptive  lists  of  the  non-coin uiissioned  i^fficcrs  and  ]ni- 
vates  belonging  to  his  army,  subseqncnt  to  his  dtclaration  ihat 
the  public  faith  was  hroke,  in  eouyidcrcd  by  Congress  in  an  jilarni- 
ing  point  of  view  ;  since  a  conipliance  with  the  resoliuiou  of 
Congress  could  only  have  been  prejudicial  to  that  army  in  e^-ise  of 
an  infraction  of  llie  Convention  on  their  part 

Resolred^  That  the  charge  luade  by  Lieuten an t-( General  Bin- 
goyne  in  his  letter  to  mai<ir-geocral  Gatet*^  oi  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, of  a  breach  of  the  public  faith  on  tfie  pari  of  these  Slatet*,  is 
not  warrauteil  by  the  just  construction  of  any  futicle  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Saratoga;  that  it  is  a  strong  iii<hcatiou  of  his  inten- 
tion ;  and  affords  just  ground  of  fear  thai  he  will  avail   biuisclf  of 

•This  report,  preopdiTig  tbR  re«iolutioae  here  pritit4?d,  will  be  ruund  Id  the 
Appendix  to  tlie  Coiiiidr»  Report. 
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Aroded    l>riettch  of  ihe  Conveiilion*  in  order  to  disengage 
f  and  ibe  mmiy  tmiler  hini  of  the  obligatiuu  thej  are  imdrr 
t  Vnileti  States :    and  that  thf  security  wliic  L  the«e  Statts 
an  h^  Vn  b\?*  pen»otia1  houour,  is  hereby  de^truyed, 

B(«>{^ed«   the^rttf^^r^^  Thut  the  eiubiirkatioii  of  LieutenaDt-<Teii- 

tnl  Bargoyoe  imiu  ibe  troo^ij^  under  hi**  commsiiiti  be  aii>(|»eiided 

I  tnit&liiM*ft  &ii«l    exfilleit   mtiticanuii  of  the  Cudventioti  of  Sara- 

togftthidi  be   pro|>er1y  ootified  by  the  Court  of  Great  Hiitaiii  to 
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Ib  tbe&e  tinul  r^a^oiis  given  for  indefinitely  dctnining 
the  Convention  troops  tliere  was  no  alleg^fttion  tliat  the 
military  eli«f3t  had  been  secreted,  or  not  giren  np.  There 
was  no  agree tnent  that  it  bhould  he  given  np.  General 
6ate&,  as  be  sulmiu,  made  no  inqniry  for  it.  Tlie  whole 
mny  was  paid  off  a  few  days  l>eforo  the  surrender.  an<l 
what  moue^*  ivag  left  was  taken  to  Albany  by  the  English 
Pay^maipter  General,  The  sum  remainiiig  wn*  probably  in- 
eon«aderable,  as  a  jireat  want  of  nmney  was  soon  experienced 
by  the  army,  and  Godeck,  the  paymaster  of  the  German 
troope^  wn*  in  Canada  witli  the  military  ehcst.  (State  of  the 
Expe^litioo,  p.  85  ;    Eelking's  Riedesel,  ed.  Stone,  L,  228). 

General  Riedegel  seenred  the  colors  of  the  German 
trtM»ps*  They  were  intrnsted  tu  the  eare  of  \\\%  wife,  who, 
wlien  tliey  left  Cambridge,  tor  Virginia,  ha<l  them  &ewed  up 
in  a  tiiattre^  for  further  euncealment. 

Tlie  poliey  of  delay  ai^pear^  to  have  been  eontinned  bv 
Congress^  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolvett  of  the  Sth 
of  Jarinary*  suspending  the  emharkatioii  of  the  troop?;. 
General  Heath  received  the  official  information  of  their 
fiual  pa££»age  nearly  a  nuintli  afterward.  In  llje  menntime, 
1^  ut.  bnveseen,  General  Eurgoyne  and  his  otiieers  und  men 


rotes  wrr^  not  nnnnlmoum  on  til  theiie  rcsolvps  from  \\\^\t  flrNt  ineep- 
i9BB«ivt  tl  Is  ilttncnU  To  iiO)i\yze  them,  CongrcM  wa.^  c'omp(mc4l  \\\  rliL»  time  of 
|i«t  ftArw  swrobirni,  and  »ll  of  rht!iii  not  the  mofit  duitable  fur  thf?  htntiun.  A 
•)  exwtpd  iiniong  them  that  whiit^r,  Home  f»voriog  the  nnibltiou-i 
I  of  Omten*  Jind  •ome  oppoi^InK  them.  How  fur  this  fei'thig  »giiinj^t  hira 
I  the  »rUop  t»f  the  majority  of  Congress  m  to  the  CojivenHun  of  Siti  Ji^ 
!■  »  tnttter  of  conjeetore.  The  first  liii pulses  on  the  hiirreniler  wire 
aaalf  ■i»4  gcoerouft  towttrd  hini. 
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were  expecting  to  embark,  and  the  transports  had  been 
ordered  to  come  round  from  Newport  to  Cape  Cod  to 
receive  them. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  General  Burgoyne  writes  to 
General  Heath  that  he  supposed  it  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  if  the  descriptive  lists  of  the  troops, 
asked  for,  were  handed  in  any  time  before  embarkation. 

It  was  not  till  tlie  3d  of  February  that  General  Heath 
received  Laurens's  letters  of  the  14:th,  21st  and  22d  of 
January,  transmitting  several  resolves,  including  that  of  the 
8th  of  January,  postponing  indetinitely  the  embarkation, 
ordering  the  transports,  if  they  have  arrived,  or  when  they 
shall  arrive,  to  quit  Boston  without  delay,  and  directing  the 
guard  for  the  prisoners  to  be  increased.  Washington  ex- 
pressed his  fears  lest  General  Burgoyne  should,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  detention,  regard  himself  as  ab- 
solved from  all  obligation,  and  *'  make  use  of  any  means  to 
effect  an  oecape."  Laurens  also  writes,  "  As  good  policy 
dictates  that  we  should  keep  the  Court  of  Great  Britain 
from  a  knowledge  founded  upon  authentic  accounts  of  tlie 
acts  of  Congress  of  the  8th  of  January,  as  long  as  we  can 
fairly  do  so,"  General  Howe  will  not  be  notified  of  it  **  until 
Congress  shall  be  informed  that  you  have  delivered  a  copy 
of  the  Act  to  General  Burgoyne." 

A  few  weeks  later  General  Heath  wrote  to  Laurens  that 
he  had  done  his  best  to  keep  the  matter  of  the  resolves  a 
secret,  but  that  a  printer  of  a  newspaper  had  got  access  to 
the  Council  Chamber  of  Massachusetts,  where  a  copy  of 
the  act  was  deposited,  and  secured  a  transcript  for  his 
press,  and  other  printers  had  copied  it.  It  is  published  in 
Edes's  Boston  Gazette  of  the  16th  of  February,  1778. 

There  had  been  rumors  in  the  air  for  weeks  that  Con- 
gress was  devising  a  plan  for  detaining  the  Convention 
troops. 

On  the  4th  of  Fc^jriiary  General  Heath  notified  General 
Burgoyne  of  the  resolves  of  Congress,  detaining  the  troops, 
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»nd  $eut  him  a  copy  of  tlie  papers.     On  the  7tli,  he  writes 

to  tlie  President  uf  Co!igret?s  acknowledging  his  dei?pHtehe&, 

'^'idsajing  that  General   Bnrgoyne  desired  to  send  a  copy 

'*'  the  resolve  to  General  Howe,  luit  he   had   refused  him** 

fl<?  says  thnt  *'  Geuernl  Biirgt>yne  and    liis  otHeers  appetir 

'^'tffi  disajtpotntod,  and    exhibit    an    appearanee    rather   of 

ponc^ern  and  uneasiness  than  snlkiness  or  resentment,  and 

*^^»de8vor  to  palliate  their  former  expressions  an<l  eondnct."! 

Ou  ret*eiving  the  rescdves  detaining   the  trnops,  General 

^Urgayne  addressed    a    long    renionst ranee    to    Congresei, 

*n.4wering  every   allegation  in  the  lengthy  dotnnnent  issued 

^y  them^  and  eoneluded   by   offering, —  **ehunld   any  doubt 

^•^ill  snbgigt  that  the  idea  of  l»eing  released  frMin  the  engage- 

*^ent8  of  the  Convention  has   been  adopted   by  any  part  of 

*He  troops,"  —  a  further  ple<lge  of  the  faith  of  every  otMcer 

^^  Im  command,  **  providetl  the  guspension  is  immediately 

^9%kmi  off.^t 

This  paper  he  despatehed    t*>  C<Jngress,  by  express,  on  the 
1 1th  of  February,     It  was    read   on  the   2filh,  and   referred 
^  a  committee,  who  reported,  on  the  2d  of  March,  tluit   in 
their    oj»inion    it  eontained    nothing    ^^snffieient    to    induce 
Congress  to  recede  from  their  resolves  of  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary ;"  and  the  report  waa  agreed  to. 

General  Bnrgoyne  hatl  written  a  second  letter  tu  Con- 
gress, to  be  handed  in  in  ease  the  former  failed ,  soliciting 
the  f>rivilege  for  himself  and  hi.s  military  family  to  embark 
for  home,  on  aeconnt  of  Ids  private  affairs,  his  failing 
hcitlth,  etc.,  and  offering  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  under 

•  All*r  CotiRress  hnd  IcArufrd  that  the  affiilr  wiw  nil  in  the  newspafiers,  ihej 
direet«tf  Oeiier«l  Hpjith  not  to  reruie  the  »e tiding  k  copy  to  GeDeral  lluwe, 

t  A  Uttle  Inter  iu  Uie  month.  General  Heath  write;*:  "  Deiieral  Bur^t^yni^  imd 
bW  oflloer*  ^xpretvs  themftelvea  with  mudi  modv^iy  undrr  their  «1f!ieiittoii. 
Out  G^ni^nil  Phillt)>8  oh*ervu<j  to  me,  the  diiy  before  yesterday,  that  Great 
BritAin  would  never  ratify  the  convention*  Thai  it  whs  made  between  general 
QmXen  and  General  Burgoyne,  and  neither  the  llntted  State-i  nor  Great  Britain 
neotjoned.     The  nilnUiry  woQ)d  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

XThl«  letter  of  Burgoynt;  to  rongre^*  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Couucira  Rt'imrt,  following  the  Keport  of  the  Congress. 
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Hiifi  letter 


inforrantioi 

wmA  raidy 
ivBj  them 

oe 

luid  loffis 

rpeeiwed  tbere 

of  Iks  twwpe.  by  Ob^^hi.    Tliej  appear  to 

1  «t  thail   pOTt,    froHi  Ae  Ddawmre,  ^uly  in 

In  m  ktti^  firom  GeiMBnl  Wtthmglon  to  Gea— 

gral  Gale%  ander  date  of  dia  M  of  December,  ITTT.  be 

tajty  *^  Ma  traaspfMts  have  }F«t  saSed  from  the  Delaware  for 

tlitf  parpote  <rf  carrring  the  troops  to  Europe^  nor  do  I  hear 

thai  aajr  have  gone  from  New  York,     I  eao  otilj  attribute 

Ihin  delajf  1^  want  of  proTisioii  for  the  vojage.     Bread,  we 

kiKiW,  ift  exeeedinglj  tscaroe  among  them.^     General  Pigotf 

mider  date  of   December  5th,  from    Bbode  Island,  wrote 

to   General    Bargoyne,   that   the   transports   were    off  the 

harl*or'i>    mooth.      In  a  British   letter  written  from   New 

York  on  the  16th  of  December,  is  this  passage:  ** General 

BurKoyne,  with   the  wreck   of  his  small  army,  has   l>een 

sc»fne   tUm   near    Boston,   between  Charlestown  Neck  and 

(Jttiubn(lg«%     Our  transports  are  now  at  Rliode  Island,  with 

an  liiU5Ht  to  take  tliem  on  board.     I  sincerely  wish  them  all 

iHTilmrkcMl,  fi»r   I  niii  imuih  afraid  the  rebels,  will  make  U8e 

i.f  K«iiiu'  Kiiliti^rfiige  t<i  iliiinm  tliera,"     Again,  under  date  of 

Jrunuirv  1,  1778,  **  I  suppose  that  Lord  Howe  has  arrived 

at  UIimIIl*  Uhuul  by  tliis  time.     He  has  sailed  to  that  quarter 

un    pnr|»oHc    ti*    exjiedite,    if    ho   can,    the    embarkation    of 

(inn  rul  Burgoyiiii^B   troops,     J  am  much  afraid  the  rebels 
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went     some    scheme    to    detain    them    altogether.'* 

k>Tid\iyt  of  the  American  War,  pp.  88,  89,  90), 

How  long    tinie  the  transports  waited  at  Rhode  Island 

io\e\y  with   the  expeetation  that  the  embarkation  would  be 

permitted    from  that  port,  I  do  not  know.     Lord  Howe,  in 

a  Wtter  to  General   Burgoyne,  frora  Rhode  Island,  dated  3d 

Fehmary,  aaje:  '*Tbe  transports  have  only  been   delayed 

la  Ijike  the  precautions  necessary  for  their  safe  passage  tliia 

eeaison  of  the  year."  ♦ 

lu  communicating  these  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the 
2d  and  3d  of  March,  enclosing  a  copy  for  General  Bur- 
goyue,  Laurens,  under  date  of  the  6th,  thus  writes  to  Gen- 
eral Heath:  "Nothhig  is  said  by  Congress  in  their  present 
m^tSy  rei?pecting  General  Bnrgoyne's  aerountrt ;  niy  private 
ttsnti merit  is  that  llie  former  orders  exibt,  and  are  not  super- 
by  anything  inclosed.  However,  I  shall  have  a 
irthor  opportunity  of  speaking  to  this  point  to  morrow,  if 
C-uugre^  will  enable  me."     That  is  to  say,  as  to  wbetlier 

*  Hut  Uiis  mfty  refer  to  the  period  wtsich  may  have  elapsiecl  n\ncii»  the  p<>nltive 
•f»,  on  the  Olh  of  January,  were  given  to  send  the  trans i>ortH  routvd  from 
IslaDd  to  Boston  Ou  Ihe  ITtli  of  December,  1777,  Oeneral  Heulh 
^  la  Wa^htDgton  that  Oenpral  BiirKoyne  had  heurd  of  tbe  renolve*  of 
>  of  the  1ft  of  December*  fwrhidtliiig  the  ciintiRo  i>f  the  port  fur  the  eni- 
btJkAtiori  for  the  troops,  ♦*  with  do  Hinidl  dir^appolntraent;"  hut  lie  was  now 
afij:toii»ly  awaiting  iin  answer  to  his  letter  (of  the  2«Hh  Novembc^r)  to  Waahing- 
|0O«  for  leave  to  etDhark  personal ly«  before  the  troops,  *'  The  day  l>s«fore  yester- 
day he  cle«lr>*d  that  I  would  forward  a  letter  for  him  to  Geneml  Pigot  to  order 
thetrsn«portB  round  to  Boston.  Yeflterdny  be  was  he^itatinjif  about  it»  and 
^lMrr%M«|  If  it  were  probable  that  an  an^wi^r  to  hii  dospatch  would  arrive  in  a 
day  or  two,  he  would  tJefer  sending  to  Ithwie  Inland,  General  liiedeael  observed 
yttfttfrday  that  ft  wai  very  d<>ubtfUI  whether  the  troops  would  gel  aw»y  thli 
wlBter,  for  If  the  tran^t^ort^  should  attempt  to  pcet  n)und«  it  wan  mor«3  tliiin 
probulil*  that  many  of  thero  would  be  blown  off  the  coast*  Whnt  their  final 
AilffmiitiaUoD  will  be,  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  alt  appear  iiiueli  dI»apr»ointed.** 
OsttMSa^Ui  of  I>ec#mher,  Healh  writes  to  Wajibingrroti  lhiit*'(Jeneral  Burgoyne 
hat  not  aa  yet  aent  to  Kltode  I^lund  io  bnve  the  trati^iportM  ordereii  round, 
i)l|i«fUf|b  be  has  been  talking  of  it  ever  niueo  he  wan  Informed  ofthe  rej^olvo 
of  CooSV^aaa  rejitrieting  him  to  the  port  atipiihited  by  t.onveiitii>n.  He  la  unea^iy 
ttal  Im  «1ms  not  hear  your  KxceDenoy^H  determine ttou,  as  to  himself  and  suite, 
vbktii  tie  daily  expecls."  On  the  6ih  of  January,  177!*»  Heath  wnte«,  ^'  General 
Biafgiiyii«  tiaa  thia  day  sent  to  Rhode  I'^tund  for  the  tranH|)ort^  to  come  round 
loi— fllitny  ^^  The  trausporta  probably  did  not  leave  Rhode  I»luud  till  Feb- 
rwf^.  ( Death  Paper*) . 
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General  Heath  shall  require  the  settlement  of  all  the 
accounts  relating  to  the  Convention  troops,  which  seems 
yet  not  to  have  been  brought  to  a  conelusionj  before  Gen- 
eral Bnrgojne  be  allowed  personallj  to  embark.  A  few  days 
later,  Laiirena  again  wrote  to  General  Heath,  saying  that 
Congress  had  given  no  further  direction  in  relation  to  the 
aeconnts,  and  lie  must  act  according  to  his  own  deter- 
mination. 

Laurens's  letter  of  the  6th  of  March,  enclosing  the  resolve 
permittmg  General  Burgoyne  and  his  military  family  to 
embark  J  had,  however,  been  received  by  General  Heath,  and 
a  copy  of  the  resolve  had  also  been  rereived  by  General 
Biirgoyne,  about  the  19th  ;  and  to  the  latter  it  aflorded 
great  pleasure.  He  at  once  applied  to  General  Heath  for 
his  passports,  saying  he  hoped  nothing  ^vould  now  stand  in 
the  way  of  bis  speedy  departure,  lie  hoped  to  be  off  in 
about  three  days.  But  General  Heath  eheeked  liis  ardor  by 
telliitg  him  that  the  President  of  Congress  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  former  resolves  of  that  body  should  be  strictly 
observed,  and  therefore  he  must  insist  that  all  the  accounts 
be  paid,  agreealdy  to  the  resolve  of  the  19th  of  December 
last,  before  he  eould  be  allowed  to  depart.* 

General  Burgoyoe's  health  was  failing,  and  there  were 
many  reasons  why  he  wished  to  embark,  and  after  con  eider- 
able  demurring  on  bis  ]>art,  and  consultations  with  his  Com- 
missary, an  under  standing  was  in  a  few  dayst  arrive*!  at, 
which  was  subsequently  embodied  in  a  written  paper,  of 
which  a  7'€sunie  is  given   further  on.     In  the  meantime  the 


^  Healb'i  MeiDM  p.  160, 

t  On  the  4th  ot  April,  1778,  Mr.  Lnurptis,  the  Prejiideut  ofCongresB,  writes  to 
General  Heath:  **  Sir » y  cute  rday  I  tmd  the  iionor  of  prefienthig  loCoogiess 
your  fftvom  of  ti»e 'ilst  iiti«l  2ith  af  March,  autl  altlimigh  1  buve  received  no 
parlicular  commanda  relative  to  their  leverul  eoiitentM,  I  um  wurrmiteiJ  by  the 
general  voice  of  membcrB  to  intimate  that  you  have  receivi*d  the  applause  of 
the  bouie  fur  yonr  deterEuinalioD  reajjectiDg  the  acyuHtinent  of  accouuiii  witb 
General  Burgoyne." 


__^^^^^^       SB 

**Mo\Ting  letter  was  written   by  General  Burgojne  to   Geo- 

c,  "Cambridge,  29th  March,  1778, 

Since  receivinsf  the  fsivoiir  of  yours  of  yesterday,  I  liave  con- 
ttl«jered  maturely  the  subject  of  the  accounts,  an*l  find  that  I  can 
SN^nsistently  with  ray  duty  meet  yoa  so  very  nearly  upon  your 
^Wo  terms  that  nothing  but  insiiioenty  in  the  engagements  made 
^o  me,  which  I  will  not  suspect,  can  prevent  my  immediate 
depart  lire, 

I  ftm  induced  to  give  you  this  information  to-day  that  no 
imperii tiient  may  arise  lo  finlshin^r  the  whole  business  to-morrow, 
^^beti  I  expect,  in  consequence  of  your  engagement,  the  favour 
c»f  ne^^Dg  you, 

I  lisve  a  new  motive  for  being  thus  pressing,  having  last  night 
mii^ere«i  an  attack  from  the  gout  in  my  stomach,  of  a  miR-h  more 
serious  nature  than  I  have  ever  before  experienced,  I  am  oon- 
"irinc<?d  every  day's  detention  in  this  country  endangers  my  life, 
^tid  I  am  confident  you  would  he  sorry  to  reflect  hereafter  that 
A.ny  nnneces^ry,  not  to  say  unwarrantable,  delays,  had  contriba- 
1,^  to  such  a  situation. 

My  pioposal  in  regard  to  |»ayini;  provisions  in  kind,  and  of  such 
<|uaHty  as  your  Cunimt^^sary  shall  approve  I  understand  to  be 
finally  settle*!  betweeti  na. 

In  regard  to  the  wood  account  and  the  account  given  in  by 
General  Glover,  there  are  cerUiinly  several  aiticles  that  require 
tiiore  discussion  and  examination  than  can  |)Ossibly  be  given  them 
within  the  time  I  have  named  for  my  departure,  but  in  order  to 
remove  every  difEculty  from  your  mind,  I  will  give  you  whatever 
sums  you  shall  require  wiibin  the  charge,  for  your  receipt  upon 
account.  These  sums  I  will  also  engage  upon  my  paiole  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  your  Commissary  at  Kbode  Island,  or  if  you 
prefer  it  I  will  give  you  the  Paymaster  General's  bills,  which  I 
will  en*lorse  upon  the  poblick  acH3ount,  and  will  pledge  myself  for 
their  being  iliscounled  at  par  at  Rhode  Island,  if  yoa  do  not 
cho<ise  to  negotiate  them  at  Boston, 

Atler  going  so  far  to  aceornmodate  your  inclinations,  I  have 
only  to  a<ld  my  relinnce  that  you  will  bring  with  you  to-moiTow 
my  passports  and  a  paiole  according  to  the  Resolve  of  Congress, 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  BUKGOYKK 
MA/a  GcN*L  Heatii. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
oo  the  2d  of  April,  1778,  between  General  Heath  and  Gen- 


T^A. 


n*  mt: 


•  dw  fcaa4»  of  nid 


lGllo««.«a 


Mmmif 


irges  m- 
B^  their 

*  Bntisli    J 


>  lo  W  pM  to  ihe 
crffeer  of  Ibe  CcmTritlicxi 

flm  Biiimmt  to  be  p«d  to  General  Glawr  is  not 
I  iii^  above  i^!;teemeiil,  but  the  fiom  imiA  him  ws«  over 
Uitrty  tliowand  dollaJ^  alio  in  gold  and  eilver— a  dollar  of 
iUf  er  for  a  dollar  of  jiaper  money  expended. 

I  have  no  definite  data  by  which  to  mrrivo  at  the  entire 
amoiJiit  of  the  biUa  of  Comniieeary  Milkr,  referred  to,  for 
whh4i  Oc^niTal  Biirgoyne  agreed  to  send  the  like  provisions, 
In  quiintlty  and  quality. 


•n.iti.rd  lUcdiiwl  w»r«nm  to  b.ve  !*«n  iimcciimely  informed  as  to  the  deUlli 

oiuZ  f^l  !«uf»ufni«V  ammntN  with  Itit- Cow^^'^^  Prot>tibly  owing  in  part  to 

U  hXm  »  ^.r.tK.»f  r.     Hi-  c-«>py  of  th.  arlid«t  of  Convention  at  t^urntop  i.  lii- 

a«<ii  lUhlkltiH'ii  nioikM^],  ed.  »t*im>i  I.,  l»i;  tl-  1'^' 
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Mr.  Adolphus  in  his  history  of  England,  &ayg, — *'thesi- 
rmpMloQs  plunderers  presented  ati  account  of  monies  dis* 
barsei]  for  the  wretched  si]p|>ort  tliey  filfurde<l  the  prisunere, 
ftmotinting  to  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  [Huinds 
■terling^  which  ihej  wouhl  receive  only  in  hard  money,  at 
ihe  rale  of  a  silver  for  a  paper  dollar.'*  (IL,  575,  ed.  I84I), 
For  his  authority  for  this  allegation  he  cites  the  **  State 
Papers.*'  I  do  not  find  this  statement  jis  to  the  amount  of 
hard  money  paid  hy  General  Burgoyne^  confirmed  by  the 
Heatli  papers.  I  find  only  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
jlIii^U'^Hnd  dollars  acknowledged  to  have  been  received  in 
^ild  anfl  silver  by  GeDerul  Heath,  For  mucii  tlie  larger 
part  of  the  charges  General  Burgoyne  finally  agreed  to 
make  payment  in  '*kind/'  Yet  the  expenses  thereto,  iTU'lud- 
iug  the  enhanced  price  of  provisions,  when  the  payment  was 
made,  thongli  perhaps  not  amounting  to  a  payment  in  gold 
and  silver,  must  have  been  very  mucli  increased  over  what, 
by  the  treaty,  it  was  ai^reed  Biu'goyne  sliould  pay.  But  the 
fact  that  it  was  decided  by  the  British  Generals  finally  to 
make  the  experiment  of  sending  provisions  from  Rhode 
Uland  and  New  Fork,  show^s,  that  they  regarded  it  as 
cheaper  than  to  pay  in  coin,  There  was  however  an 
onexpected  charge  made  in  landing  and  transporting  the 
proTi&ions  after  they  had  arrived  in  B(»8toii.  For  the 
amcuint  expended  in  paper  money  for  Iriburj  the  same  was 
exacted  in  gold  and  silver,  <killar  fur  dollar. 

The    box  of    gold,  amounting   in    our   currency   to  8f»mG 

fifteen    thousand   dollars,  which    General    Burgoyne  left  on 

d«fp4^tt    when   he   quitted   Oandiridge,  n9,   a  pledire   for  the 

(ifompt  and  faithful   performance   of  the  contrat^t,  was,  on 

jliie    ecttlement  of  rlie   provis^ion    account   in   the  fc»llowing 

onei  claimed  to  have  been  mostly  iVfrfcitecL  Less  than 
oae  third  of  the  amount,  as  a  balance,  w^as  paid  over  to 
General  Phillijis. 

.(,>fi  the  20th  of  April,  General  Ilcath  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lanreni^  that  he  liad  received  from  General  Glover  28,000 
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Spanish   milled  dollars>  and   817  guineas,  paid   to  bim  by 
General  Burgoyne  for  supplies  for  tbe  troops  on  the  maixsliM 
from  Saratoga  to  Cambridge. 

On  tbe  4tb  of  May  lie  wrote  to  the  Hon,  Board  of 
the  Treasury  that  General  Gh>ver  bad  jnst  called  on  bim. 
"He  informs  me"  be  contimies  "that  the  moneys  whieh^ 
be  ret'eived  at  Alliany  for  fiitpplying  the  troops  of  the" 
convention  with  fuel  and  other  necessariea  on  their  march 
from  Saratut^a  to  Cambridge,  were  insuffieient  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  he  was  ubbged  to  advance  a  t^onsiderable 
6um  of  bis  own  money  in  currency^  which  is  now  repaid  by 
General  Burgoyne  in  solid  coin.  He  appreliends  that  it  is 
but  jnst  he  sliould  receive  a  refund  of  his  own  money  in 
sohd  foin,  wbieb  is  for  your  honors  to  determine." 

Wljereupon  Congress  un  the  25th  of  that  month,  ^| 

^^ Resolved^Hhiii  neneral  Heath  he  directed  tn  pay,  in  conUnimtal 
currency  to  Brig:nHer  Gkiver,  tht*  sum  that  nfiall  jippear  to  be  due 
him  ou  accoiiiil,  for  purchasing  provisions  and  oilier  articles  for 
the  prisoners  of  the  convention  of  Sar;it(»gM,  while  on  their  march 
from  that  place  Ui  Boston,  and  for  guards  attending  the  said 
]>ti8oner8."  •  ^h 


*  In  a  letter  from  Brigndfer  Oencrml  Glover  to  G^oeral  Washiagton*  dated, 
Cmmbrid^e,  27  .Ianu«ry,  IT78,  lie  stys,— 

**  Sir*  1  imve  refpived  your  KjcceJIpncy's  letter  yesterday,  of  the  8tji  jn^tant 
desiring  me  to  Join  my  bng^ade  »«  soon  m  possible*  I  apiirt-hend  your  Ex- 
c^lleney  Iir«  not  been  fully  iicqualDt«'d  with  the  Iju;«ines8  I  was  diarRed  with 
by  General  GatCM,  whifh  has  been  and  »tUI  will  tw,  atteoded  with  ^o  matiy 
difficulties,  m  will  neceaifHrily  detain  me  at  this  post  till  the  embarkHtioii  of 
Genenil  Burgoyne, 

**  I  was  honored  with  the  command  of  eotidu citing  him  and  his  troops  from 
Saratoga  to  Cambridge*  for  the  heiter  supplylD^  *jf  wbi>m*  and  the  eonvenifncy 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  lliey  marehnd,  I  divided  them 
Into  two  divinionss;  tlie  British  by  William&t<jwo  and  Northampton,  the 
Germans  by  Kinderhook  and  Spring^eld;  with  eomniR^arieM,  quurtermaiNters, 
and  wa^gon*miu(ler8  for  each,  with  imrtieular  directiun.^  to  lake  htlla  for  what 
supplies  they  received,  and  give  orders  on  me  for  payment.  This  order  not 
being  fully  attended  to,  I  wm  obliged  to  wend  Quarter-manter  Story  back  to 
Atbnny  to  collect  thenui^tanding  accounu.  When  that  1m  done.  I  !«hall  chrirgftJ 
General  Bnrt?*iyiie  with  the  whole,  in  one  general  account;  and  m  many  of  lhii\ 
cbargeK,  in  my  opinion,  are  unju^^t,  and  others  extravaganMy  litgh,  targe  sums 
being  charged  by  the  inhabHants  for  dainagea  in  burning  fenccK,  deNiroying 
bay,  grain,  tlax,  Jke..  and  aUo  for  clothings  furniture^  ^c,  stolen  out  of  thehr 
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General  Borgoyne  left  CHrabritlf^e  for  Rhode  Island,  for 
embarkation,  on  the  5th  uf  April.  On  the  next  tluy 
CSeneral  Heath  wrote  to  General  Wrt^hington, — '*  General 
IBorgoyrie  was  not  gone  ^^hen  1  was  honored  with  jour  last, 
enclosing  one  to  him.  He  has  exprci^sed  the  greatest 
pleasure  and   satisfaction    on  receiving  your  letter.     I  do 


botiftes  (tbese  cli»rgee  I  know  General  Burgojoe  will  ubject  lo),  the  inhiibituito 
look  to  m*.  and  expect  I  ^lltlll  t^ee  thera  ptiiti. 

**  To  acquit  myself  of  c^^nsu re.  I  am  d(>t4  rmined  to  lay  them  befurethe  General 
Court,  and  desire  that  a  committee  ra»y  be  appo'"*^***!  to  examine  them,  and 
make  what  deduetionx  shall  appear  to  them  tu  be  Jus^t,  which  I  hope  will  give 
itIslactioD  to  both  purties*.    When  this  is  done,  I  hute  to  preheat  H  to  him  for 

ayment^  and  then  advertise  the  inbabitantM  to  come  und  receive  their  moneys. 
I  ^baJl  Io$m;  do  time  In  brining  the  whole  to  a  ckise  at  soon  ai  poHsible.  Thuii 
Sir.  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  what  I  have  been  doltig,  and  »till  have  to 
do.  at  thia  poat.  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  Excelleucy^i  &j>probation/* 
(Utlera  to  Washington,  II,,  12  >. 

I  bffve  already  i>aid  that  Genera)  Glover  received  from  Genenil  Burgoyne 
before  he  embarked,  ttpvvardci  of  thirty  tlaouiand  d^^Ilnrs.  in  gold  and  silver, 
for  the  fiuppUea  of  provisiooM  and  fuel  furnished  on  the  march  from  Saratoj;a  to 
Cambridge,  this  amount  Ixring  paid  out  in  pjip^r  money  and  received  in  coin, 
dollar  for  doNan  But  for  certain  incidental  charges,  luch  as  are  named  In  ihe 
above  letter.  General  Glover  allowed  General  Biirgoyne  to  pay  in  paper.  He 
thought  thb  was  not  only  equitable,  btit  that  it  did  not  come  under  the 
requlaitiou  of  the  aet  of  the  19th  ot  Decrmher;  and  moreover,  he  wan  greatly 
diatresaed  hr  paper  money  to  puy  off  the  iiumeroui;!  clnimiinltK.  For  allowing 
tbb*  however,  he  waa  obliged  to  defend  himitttlf  to  the  TreaJtury  Board,  who 
•barplj  queationed  him  in  regard  to  it. 

By  commanding  the  eneort  of  the  convention  to  Cambridge,  General  Glover, 
an  admirable  officer  and  man,  made  the  acquaint nnf-e  of  General  Burgoyne, 
iod  leemt'd  to  have  taken  an  intercAt  in  him.  iiod  was  di^poKd  to  do  whut  be 
eoald,  oonaiAtently  with  hb duty,  to  relieve  the  tetlium  of  his  captivity.  Before 
fht  eiOM  of  Ihe  fir^t  month  In  which  the  troopf^  arrived  at  Cambridge  General 
Glover  had  planned  an  pxcurwion  for  the  captive  General  which  may  be  told  in 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Genera!  Heath  to  General  Washington,  dntcd  21  th 
Ilo^ember,  1777,— *' General  GloVer  being  present  has  ftolleit<»d  leave  that 
during  Ihe  *tay  of  General  Burgoyne  in  this  neighborhood,  he  may  be  perniitled 
to  Tistt  the  great  is^eapfirt  towns  to  the  ea^^tward,  between  thisi  and  Porl^sniMUth, 
which  he  conceives  may  be  of  advantage  to  u«  by  showing  him  how  twpidoua 
oar  country  really  i^i.  I  have  consented  that  General  Btxrgoyne  should  dine  with 
btm  at  hi<(  xeat.  hut  ubj(*ct  to  thefurtheriudulgence,  thinking  Itr.tther  unpolitic. 
But  General  Glover  i«  so  Importunate  that  1  have  tiild  him  I  would  meufioii  the 
matter  to  your  Excellency ;  if  you  should  think  proper,  1  should  not  afterwardi 
o^yect,** 

General  Wa-vbington*  however,  did  not  tliink  it  prudent  to  grant  such  a 
rcf]U«jf(*  fn  a  letter  to  Genend  Heath  of  the  17th  of  the  following  month  he 
iaya,— **I  think  it  would  have  t>een  highly  improper  to  allow  him  ( General 
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myself  the  lionar  to  eiielose  one  from  him,  Yestenlav  aboot 
eleven  he  set  out  for  Rhode  UUiid,  He  expresses  the 
strongest  wishes  for  an  accoininodatitm." 

The  letter  from  Waslungtoii  enclosed  to  General  Heath 
was  his  well  known  letter  to  Guneral  Burgoyneof  tlie  lltL  of 
March,  1778,  which  has  beeti  chferiahed  as  an  heirloom  ia 
his  family,  and  of  whieh  ^facsimile  is  given  in  the  recent 
Life  and  Corn?&pondeticc  of  General  Burgoyne,  by  De 
Fonblant|ne.  In  it  Wasliington  says, — ^^^  Your  indulgent 
opinion  of  my  elianieter,  and  the  polit4:*nese  in  which  you 
aj*e  pk'aised  to  express  it  are  peeuliarly  flattering;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of  assuring 
yon  that,  far  from  i?n  tiering  the  views  of  nut  ion  h1  opposition 
to  he  embittered  and  debased  by  personal  animosity,  1  am 
ever  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  the  gentleman  and 
soldier,  and  to  esteem,  where  esteem  is  due,  however  the 
i<lea  of  a  publie  enemy  mav  interpose.  You  will  not 
t!iink  it  the  laiigmige  of  nnmcaniiig  ceremony  if  I  add,  that 
sentiments  of  personal  respect,  in  the  present  instance,  are 
reciprocal/* 

Fonblanque  says  that  General  Burgoyne  left  Rhocle 
Island  for  England  *' in  the  Juno  frigate,  Captain  Hew 
DM!rym[jlL%  in  the  mi(l<lle  of  April/'  But  see  the  following 
passage  from  Alnion's  Renieuibrancer,  VL,  207,—'*  Extract 
of  a  letter  from  Pffrtmiwuth  [England],  May^  13.  Arrived 
just  now  the  Grampus  niaun^f-war,  from  Rliode  Inland, 
having  brought  home  General  Burgoyne,  who  is  just  landed. 
His  army  is  still  detained  l>y  the  Americans."  "  Londoti, 
May   14.     Last   night  while  his  Majesty  was  at  the  Theatre 


Burgoyne)  I  he  Ubtriy  to  visit  yoyr  teftport  towns,  A  man  of  his  lagaeJty  tod 
pimptration  would  tnuke  mmiy  observations  that  mlifht  prove  detrimental  to  m 
ill  furun>/*  Up  then  sug|re§rfl  to  bis  oorreiipondent  io  apply  to  CongreiiB  for 
dircL'tioiia  in  nil  iDattern  relalivp  to  General  Burgoyne  iind  hiw  troops. 

GeoHrnl  Burgnyne's  feellnffH  while  in  CHnibridge  were  deeply  eniUted  Eu  th« 
ctiHc  of  the  Aiuericttn  Col.  Henley  who  commjinded  tbere,  agaitirtt  whom  be 
prrferrt'd  chairRr*  of  barhnroun  ar^d  wanton  eondiiet,  and  had  htm  brought  to 
trial  ut  A  Court  Murtiul  in  January— General  Burgoyne  cooducUiig  the  prose- 
cution.   Henley  wm  acqyitted. 
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lyal  in  Drnry  Lnne,  advice  was  brought  of  the  arrival  of 
Gcnentl  Burgoyne  that  day  at  Portsriioiitli.  General  Biir- 
gojne  left  Rhode  Island  the  20th  ultimo." 

By  tliia  act  of  Congress,  indefinitely  suspending  the 
embarkaUon  of  tho  Convention  troops,  the  agreement  made 
at  Ssu*atDga  was  broken,  and  the  troops  .were  relegated  to 
rb©  condition  of  prisoners  of  war.  No  one  fehould  l^e 
deceived  by  the  ingenions  language  employed,  '*  that  the 
emliarkfirion  be  suspended,"  until  the  happening  of  some 
ftiture  contingent  event.*  This  resolve  was  tho  introduction 
of  a  new  clement  into  the  treaty  wittK>ut  the  eonsent  of 
both  parties  to  it,  and  was  thorctbro  an  abrogation  of  it. 
Tlic  language  cited  was  an  attempt  to  keep  the  word  of 
pfumi^*  to  tlie  ear,  while  it  was  broken  to  the  hope.f  As  I 
have  said,  the  troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  re- 
mained prisoners  of  war  to  the  end*  Notwitlistanding  uU 
this  Cungrcstj  still  chutned  that  the  expense  of  support! tig 
the  Convention  troops  must  be  paid  by  the  Britisli  as  before, 
often  referring  to  the  treaty  as  thougli  it  wero  yet  in  full 
tonsc,  and  the  troops  were  ordy  waiting  tlieir  embarkation. 
Fnnn  the  Slli  of  January,  when  tlio  resolve  was  passed,  to 
the  time  Burgoyne  left  Cambridge,  the  same  charge  for 
supporting  the  troops  was  continued,  and  a  large  amount  of 
ouin  pai<l,  dollar  n>r  dollar. 

After  General  Burgoyne's  departure,  General  Heath 
fabdtantially  concluded  an  arrangement  with  General  Pigot, 
the    British   cornmanfler  at    Rhode    Island,  brought   about 


^Holhtiig  nr«s  more  imprabntile  ai  the  time  thfln  that  Great  Bntalo  would 
nfUy  tb«  Convention.  Her  well  known  views  conccriiitig  Ibe  relulions  of  the 
fetll%Bfrnf«,  Uje  poliriral  #tiituv  of  each,  and  t\w  fact  ibui  the  treatf  required  no 
Mib  r«tltlcatititi«  forbAde  any  4uch  hope,  **  The  rntitlcatioti  which  Cong:rest 
r«i|iiircd.**  tay«  Ma.*sey,  **  waji  one  which  could  not  be  given  without  a  recogni- 
ItoCkOftbHr  indepehden«^-"  (HSMory  of  England,  I L,  :i92).  Yel  Sir  Henry 
Cllalon  offered  \n  the  following  Sc^ptcmb^r  to  renc'W  till  tiie  obiigutionM  of  the 
CMiveDlion,  in  the  njime  »iiid  by  the  autburity  of  the  erowii;  bnthb  olTer  wan 
rr>ecU!d. 

f  CongrvM  mnde  a  dlHttnction,"  sfiys  Dr.  Ramsey  (History,  II.,  238).  **be- 
Iwf^fi  the  DUHpenNion  and  the  abrojjnilun  ot  the  Convention.*'    **  A  distinction,^* 
«l«  AQ  emiQcnt  £0^1  hb  writer,  "auch  &»  Escobar  him»eir  might  envy/' 
U 
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through  the  intervention  of  General  Buri^fn^^ne,  by  which  the 
Britit^h  ahoiihl  c^ontinue  to  siip|)ly  the  Convention  troops  with 
provisions  from  their  own  stores  tit  that  depot,  conveying  them 
in  transports  rounil  Cape  Cod.*  This  arrangement,  to  be 
Biibmitte<l  to  Cougressi,  whs  tioinimuiieated  by  Generul  Healh 
in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Laurens, — 

Hi^AD  QuARTEKs,  BosTON,  April  27th,  1778. 
Sir: 

The  Victuallers  from  Rhode  Island  hnve  arrived  i*afe  in  ihis 
harbour^  and  this  n^ornintr  we  heL^iii  to  survey  and  iinlttf»d  the 
provisions.  There  art*  on  board,  :^034  biis.  ot  Hoar,  SM}  bbs. 
beef,  \'2t^o  bbs,  pork,  upwards  of  twenty  tons  of  l>read,  a  <]Ujm- 
lity  of  rice,  jjejis,  ifea  A  further  quantity  of  beef  is  daily 
expected  from  New  York, 

At\er  txeneral  Fiurgoyne  arrived  fit  Rhode  l8latid»  he  with 
(leiieral  Pigut  firo|K)sed  the  Hupplyit^g  the  troo]>8  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  fntnre>  proviijed,  assurance  is  given  lor  the  sate  entry, 
protection  and  relnni  of  the  transports,  and  sach  assisitancc  being 
afforded  them,  as  may  be  necessary  in  unloailing*  sttn-iug  afifl 
transporting  llie  provisions  tfec,  lo  the  [*laceH  wlieie  the  tioojis  of 
the  Convention  may  be  slalii»necl,  they  paying  therefor  the  ustial 
rates.  Major  Morrison  a  Deputy  Commij^sary  Gen  "I  has  been  sent 
here  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  business.    Enclosed  is  the 


'General  Buri^jne  had  so  much  concirti  tor  the  liberation  of  tils  nrmy,  that  be 
itUlcherL^hpdaadpublicly  iipUeld  (lie  iJen,  mi  h\H  rt-taoi  to  Knglniut.  that  llje 
Congress  would  comply  with  Ma  rvmUeuf  ttie  19iljof  Dft'enitier*  1771.  if  lu 
terms  were  sccRpted  in  Enji^liind.  II t«  wi^h  whs  fullier  to  the  thought ;  and  wben 
lie  waHi  Uuated  by  the  iDJiilMtry,  who  feared  hkii  tnid  wished  to  deprive  bim  of  tils 
8eat  ia  PurllKinetit  and  «ead  him  baek  to  AuieHcJi,  with  being  a  prwoneruf  war 
under  a  rebel  Congress,  **  the  Cuiivemioti  of  Saratogi*  beinjt  now  broken,"  he  re- 
plied thwt  the  Congrens  had  only  Hit»ti>ended  the  exeeulion  of  Uie  Convention  on 
their  i*ide,  until  it  had  received  a  formal  rafil!cjition  from  Government-  Lord 
George  Germain,  in*  late  m  April,  1770,  eveii  after  the  retaru  of  his  iximmission- 
ern,  said  in  bis  place  iia  the  Hou^eof  CommonH/lhat  bis  ]alej^t  de?ijmlelie?i  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  bad  given  him  hope  Omt  the  eupJive  army  had  already  been 
restored  to  liberty,  a-*  *'  the  hreaeh  of  the  Convention  of  Sarato^ru  wa.^  looked  up- 
on l>y  every  honest  man  in  Ameriea,  n^  well  an  Great  Rriiain*  to  tKc  »  mo!»t  shame- 
ful violation  of  publie  faith.**  Tbiw  hojje  wan  dinappointed.  At  a  little  later 
period  General  Burgoyne,  in  a  review  of  the  evidence  In  bia  case  laid  tw'lore  the 
House  of  Ooaimon«t  «aid :  **  Tb©  Convention  expressly  itreserved  the  army  for 
the  serviee  of  the  State.  •  •  ♦  The  army  wan  Jogt  by  the  non-romplianee 
with  the  ireaty  on  the  part  of  (he  CongreKs^and  Iha!  violuiion  of  fdlh  no  man 
wil]  ever  be  found  to  jUHtify.''  (See  tli<^  Annual  Hf'gi>ter  lor  177S,  pp,  lliy^.  2<ie* ; 
IIansard*H  Pari*  Hint.,  XX.,  715;  Burgoyne*a  '*  State  of  ExpedilioQ^'&c,  p,  132). 
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made  by  liira   to  which  I  have  returned  nu  atrswer  to 

^hjor  General   Plgot,  and  dt»  Tnynelf  the  honor  t^i  present  copy 

'ht'reof  to  Congress   tor  their  approb.ition   or  disapj^robation   as 

^her  may  think  proper      Fur  my  own  jiart  I  think  thb   mode  of 

supply  will  be  infinitely  for  the  advanbijQ^e  of  onr   cause,  will  tend 

*o  lower  the  exorhitant   prices  of  prnviaionK,  give  us  an   opportu 

lity  anifdy  to  snp[>ly  onr  own  tronp«  and  rt^plerH^h  our  magazines. 

It  will   l>e  observed  in  my  answer  thai  1  tiv  the  payinent  of  the 

llt«   of   any    asHisianee    afturded    in    unloading,    storing    or 

:>rtation  of  provisions  in  solid  coin  at  wiiicb  they  grumble 

much,  and  in  i\m  instanee  as  in  all  others  of  the  kind,  assert,  that 

the  high  prices  of  labour  and  everything  else  which  is  paid  in  our 

pa|>er  eurrenev,  is  more  sevei*e  when  dematided  of  them   at    a 

like  rate  in  solid   coin,   and    that  labour  <fc   assistance   of   boata, 

Mraggoiis,  «fee.,  are  not  those  provisions  and   necessaries  which  are 

tA>  be  }>aid  for  in  solid  coin  by  the  resolve  of  the  10th  Decern^ 

To    pacify    them    I    have    given    them    assurance   that    I    would 

mepre^ienl   the  matter  to  Congress,  wliich  I   now  do,  and   wcnihl 

Bollcit  a  signiHc.it ion  of  their  pleasure  thereon  a.s  soon  as  may  be 

convenient,  as    I    think  it    probable    that  no    provisions    w*ill    be 

tbrwanled  until  t!*ey   have   au  answer.     If  it  be  asked  how^  will 

they  obtain  paper  money  to  pay  for  the  trans] ♦ortatitm  of  their 

provisions,    jbc,»    I    answer   by    selling,    bills    of    exchange    and 

t?xeh:iiiging    silver    :ind  gold    secretly  at  three  or  four   for  one. 

But   wijelher  the  demand   for  repay nient  in  gold   and    silver  for 

labour  and   transport  ai  ion  of  stores  paid  for  by   us  in    paper  cur- 

reacy  at  the  same  rale,  wnll  be  justitied  by  tlie  world,  is  not  for 

me  to  determine. 

Congress,  thereupon  passed  the  follow^ing  resolvea: 

*"'  Rtsolced^  That  Congress  approve  of  Major  General  Heath's 
conduct  relative  to  the  proposals  made  by  Major  Geriend  Pi  got, 
for  supplying  with  provisions  the  troops  who  surrendered  prison- 
ers under  the  convention  of  Saratoga: 

lliiit  the  president  be  directed  to  inform  Ma.jor  General  Heatlj, 
that  Congress  expect  that  all  assistance  atforded  to  the  enemy,  in 
unloading,  storing  or  transporting  provisions  for  the  8U|>port  of 
the  convention  prisoners,  be  |iaid  in  solid  coin,  agi'eeably  to  the 
•piiit  of  their  resolution  ot  the  19  of  December  last** 

Generiil  Pigot  supplied  the«e  provisions  gratuitously,  keep- 
ing tilive  the  obligation  of  the  Conventioa  od  the  part  of  tlie 
British,  affording  thei?eby  great  relief  to  the  cornniis&ary  de 
pjirtiaent  of  Geucrul  Heath;    luakitig  it  easier,  he  says,  to 
eitpply  Lid  awn  troopa;  as** prices,"  he  writes  to  Washiugtun 
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m  the  latter  part  of  January,  "are  intolerahle"  atjd  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  " extort ioti."* 

How  far  Washington  may  have  approved  or  (h.sa|)proved 
of  this  vote  of  Congress  of  the  8th  of  January,  sus^peiuiing 
the  emharkHtion  of  the  troops  till  a  ratitit^ation  of  tlie 
Convention  shall  have  been  n<itified  to  Oingress,  is  not  clear, 
Mr.  John  Aflnlphus  in  Ids  History  of  Enj^land  says  that, — 
*'  General  WaBlnngton  remonstrated  with  forec  and  fir  ni- 
ness  against  tins  national  aet  of  dishononn  which  he  ropre- 
sented  alike  injurious  to  the  rause  in  the  breasts  of  Britons, 
foreii^ners,  and  even  their  own  American  adherents ;  hut 
his  reaBonings  were  vain ;  and,  notwithstartding  the  most 
explicit  and  candid  offers  and  assn ranees,  the  terms  of  t!ie 
Convention  were  not  complied  with.'*  And  ]>e  Fonldanqne 
eayB  that  "Washington  eaniestly  urged  a  fullilmcnt  of  the 
pledge  in  which  the  honor  of  Congress  and  of  the  army 
was  involved."  (Life  of  Burgoyne,  318).  The  latter  gives 
no  authority.  The  passage  fn>m  Adolphns  is  in  his  edition 
of  1805,  Vol.  IH.,  p.  89;  and  he  refers  at  fi>ot  to  *'  Wash- 
ington's Letters,  Vol.  IL,  p.  26i5."  This  is  the  edition  of 
1795,  published  in  Loinhm,  in  two  volumes.  The  same 
reference  is  eontinued  in  the  latest  edition  of  Aiii>lphns, 
pidjlislied  in  1841  (in  Vol.  IL,  p.  575);  and  thongii  the 
author,  in  that  edition,  cites  occasionnlly  Mr,  "  Sparks's  Life 
of  Wusbington/'  !ie  still  allows  his  old  references  to 
"  Washington's  Letters  '■  in  the  edition  of  1795,  to  stand ; 
and  on  comparing  his  citations  with  the  volumes  he  is 
usually  found  to  be  correct.  But  in  the  iustaucc  under 
consideration  he  seems  quite  at  fan  It,  Tliere  is  no  such 
passage  on  the  pages  cited,  nor  any  alhision  to  tlie  sniijcct 
of  which  the  historian  is  speaking ;  neither  do  1  tind  thrt>ugh- 
out  these  volumes  or  elsewhere  any  language  of  Washing- 
ton's, relating  to  the  Convention  troops,  to  warrant  the 
statement  of  Adolphns  or  of  De  Fonblanque, 

•To  save  too  Irequpot  footnotes  of  reference,  1  will  say  here  tUftt  ibe  eor- 
respo ridp II cii  cited  In  the  pre^'t^diog  ptigcH,  unk^j^s  otherwise  imlk'uietl*  is  Uken 
from  Ibe  ♦*  Heath  Ptipers."  The  rcBoIveM  of  Cougrei*B,  it  wiU  be  uiaien*ioocl,  »re^ 
taken  from  the  Jourojile  ol  Ci»Dgns89. 
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I  lutve  ulrcadj  referred  to  Washiiigtorrs  earnest  ap|)eal  to 
Congress,  in  tlie  Spriug  of  tliis  yeiir,  on  nnotlKT  subject, 
Uiiiuely,  the  importance  of  arnuigiiig  h  general  cartel  fi»r 
tlie  exchange  of  prkouera.  lie  had  already  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Sir  Williaio  IJowe  on  this  subject,  hnt  he 
found  hm  way  Uoeked   by  an    unwillingiiesA  on  the   part  of 

>ngress  to  enter  into  his  hurnane  plaim.  By  this  proceed- 
Ig  he  felt  that  his  own  repntation  wuuld  be  com  prom  Ijsed, 
ng  well  as  the  honor  of  tlie  UHtioTi,  and  bis  remonstrances 
to  Congress  were  serions  and  urgent.  *'  To  say  nothing," 
he  ftaysj  '*of  the  importance  of  not  hnzarding  i>nr  national 
eharai-ter  I  nit  upon  the  most  solid  grounds,  esjiecially  in  onr 
emf)ryo  gtate,  from  the  influence  it  may  Imve  on  unr  affairs 
ahroad,^ — it  may  not  be  a  little  (binj^erons  to  beget  in  the 
minds  of  our  own  coutjtrymen  a  susiH(*ion  that  we  do  not 
pay  the  strieteat  observance  to   the  maxiniB  of  honor  and 

>d  faith.  It  is  prndent,"  he  continues,  "  to  use  the 
reate^t  cautiun  not  tu  shock  the  notiotm  of  general  justice 
and  humanity,  universal  among  nnmkind,  as  well  in  a  pub- 
lic aa  a  private  view/'  The  exjiressions  and  sentiments  in 
this  passage,  quite  similar,  it  will  be  seen,  to  those  quoted 
by  Mr.  Adolpbus,  are  in  Washington's  letter  to  Congress  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1778,  and  on  pages  235  and  23^  of  the 
Volume  cited  by  tlie  historian  ;  but  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  Convention  troops. 

The  act  of  Congress,  detaining  the  troops,  was  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Washington's  policy  of  rlehiy,  whicli  was 
implicitly  adopted  by  Cimgress.  llrtw  far  Wasliington  may 
have  shared  the  feeling,  cherished  apparciitly  by  some  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  that  the  English  olKcers  would 
not  keep  their  faith  if  the  troops  were  allowed  to  dejiart, 
do4*s  not  diiitinctly  appear.  Unless  bis  letter  to  General 
Bnrgoyne  Wiis  a  mere  forur  of  unmeaning  compliments,  he 
entertained  a  high  regard  fur  his  personal  cliaracter,  and 
faith  in  liis  pt?rsonal  honor.  His  advice  to  Congress,  so  far 
as  is  known,  was  given  in  view  of  the  ultimate  depailure  of 
the  troops  from  Boston. 
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That  the  snijiject  of  the  Convention  troops  Jiad  been  die* 
caased  in  letters  between  Washington  and  Kicthard  Hen  17 
Lee,  iB  6)10  wn  by  a  passage  in  Lee^s  letter  to  hi  in  of  the  20  th 
of  Kov'e^n^^e^,  1777. — "It  is  unfortunately  too  trne  tliat 
oar  enemies  pay  little  regard  to  good  faith^or  any  obliga- 
tions of  jatitice  and  humanity,  whieh  renders  tlie  Convention 
of  Saratoga  a  matter  of  great  moment ;  and  it  is  also,  as 
you  justly  observe,  an  affair  of  infinite  delieaey.  The 
nndoubtod  advantage  they  will  take,  even  of  the  appearance 
of  infraction  on  our  part,  and  the  American  character, 
which  is  concerned  in  preaerving  its  faith  inviolate,  cover 
this  affair  with  ditHculties,  and  prove  the  disadvantage  we 
are  under  in  conducting  war  against  an  old,  corrupt,  and 
powerful  people,  who,  having  much  credit  and  influence  in 
the  world,  will  venture  on  things  that  would  totally  ruin  the 
reputation  of  young  and  rising  eommuuities  like  ours. 

"  The  English,  however,**  continues  Mr.  Lee,  *'  were  not  to 
blame  in  the  business  of  Closter^Seven.  Tliat  convention 
was  left  incomplete  by  the  commanders  who  made  it.  It 
was  stipulated  pnrticuhirly  that  the  Court  of  Yersailles 
must  nitify,  and  tli»t  within  a  certain  time,  wljich  was  not 
done  until  long  after  the  time  was  elapsed,  and  before  which 
ratification  the  tn»ops  of  Hnnover  had  returned  to  arms. 
Upon  til  is  occasion »  the  good  faith  of  England  is  not  im- 
peached." (letters  to  Washingtiin,  II.,  45,  4<i). 

The   only    protest  against  this  act  of  Congress,  which   I 

have  l>een  able  to  find,  by  an   American,  at  the  time,  is  the 

following   manly  rcinonstrnrjce  c»f  the  youthful   Wilkinson, 

in  a  letter  to  Geiu*ral  Gates,  dated  at  Albany,  January  15, 

1778.     He   was  not  yet   tvventy-cmc  years  of  age,  but   liud 

been  the  principal  person  employed  by  General  Gates  in  the 

matter  of  the  Convention,  and  his  account  of  it  is  the  most 

interesting  and  authentic  of  all. 

*^It  is  reported  htre,  thnt  Ccmgress  have  prohibited  General 
Burg«*yne's  embarkation  until  the  couvcniioii  is  ratitied  by  his 
sovereign,  I  arn  er|Ujilly  hurt  and  alartiied  hy  ttiis  ifit'oniiatinn, 
lor  I  consider  their  deteniiou    inadmissible  in   the  sphii  of  the 
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treaty-  I  feur  a  timorous  eircuiiispection  has  suUit'd  our  repiita- 
tioo,  and  iiyured  our  cau»e.  The  alternative,  un  Geiieraj  Bur- 
goyne'i*  eiu  bark  at  ion,  must  have  been  his  lauding  in  Great  Britain, 
OT  violating  the  treaty.  The  conneijueiices  ni  either  ea«e  wuiild 
have  been  more  im)>ortant  to  uh*  than  nny  thiutj  which  can  now 
liapjien.  His  arrival  in  Biitairj  would  have  more  et!erlually 
stirred  up  ccnnnioliong  nud  nianifeKted  our  prowess,  tlian  all  the 
exa^^eiaied  paper  repre«eiilalioriK  which  have  beeri  or  can  be 
exhibited;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  everywhere  acknowledged, 
that  so  palpable  a  breach  of  the  public  failh,  tAat  btisin  of 
national  truntjaillitj/^  ag  a  violation  of  a  convention,  would  have 
drawn  \\\Hyn  the  nation  the  just  odium  of  all  Europe,  and  have 
multiplied  our  advocates  [uop  or  I  ion  ably. 

^*Thts  most  celebrated  writers  on  the  lawA  t>f  natiu'e  and  of 
oati(.m8,  hold  that  *  in  all  coiilesls  di imputed  by  airns,  wbetfier 
8«;dition.«i,  iujiur  reel  ions,  or  rebellions,  the  public  taith  and  the 
forms  of  war  are  to  be  held  itjviolable,  else  how  can  an  accotnrn<>- 
daliofi  ei'er  lake  place,  without  t)ie  total  e.vlinctitm  of  one  party/* 
They  further  say,  ti»at  when  an  army  is  investeil,  ami  all 
fX>m  muni  edition  with  \\^  sovereitfu  cut  c^tf,  that  av^^vy  circuuiKtance 
confers  on  the  c^mimander  the  anthority  ot  the  stale,  at  id  what- 
ever he  ctmforms  to,  a^reenble  to  the  duties  committed  to  bis 
care,  is  promise*!  in  the  name  arid  by  the  authonty  of  his 
sovereign,  who  is  as  fully  obliged  to  peitVirm  it,  as  if  he  had 
promised  it  in  his  own  person  ;  and  that  every  commander  of  an 
army  has  a  power  of  agreeing  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
enemy  a^lmits  his  surrender;  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
him  to  smve  his  lite  or  his  libeiiy,  with  that  of  his  men,  are  vadtl, 
as  made  within  the  limits  of  his  powers,  and  his  sovereign  cannot 
annul  them.'*     (Memoirs,  I.,  379,  ;^80). 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Geucrtil  Burgoyne  it  waft 
ordered  that  a  division  of  the  ConveTitiuii  troops,  consisting 
wholly  of  the  British,  l>e  removed  to  Rutland  in  the  county 
of  Warcester.  General  Wa^hhigton  in  a  letter  to  General 
Heath  of  the  25th  Marchj  from  Valley  Forge,  said, — "  I 
hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  i^eino\ing  General  Bur- 
^yne^a  troops  from  Boston  lifter  the  receipt  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  for  tbnt  pnrpos?e.  If  they  remain  within 
reach  of  that  part  of  the  ciiemies*  force  who  are  at 
Newport,  I  think  it  more  than  probable  tliat  they  will  make 
an  effort  to  rescue  theni/'     (Sparks's  Wjishington,  V.,  296). 

On   the   arrival    of    the    British    commissioners   in     the 

•VitU!l,o,  XU..H  163,  l«3.  Kit, 
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country  a  little  later,  they  miide,  on  tlio  Tth  of  August,  a 
"  peremptory  requisition  "  on  the  Congre^ss  tliat  the  Conven- 
tion troo|i6  bo  allowed  to  depnrt,  ajrreeably  to  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty,  &ayin^  they  were  }>rc] tared  t<j  renew, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  all  the  •  stipulations  at 
the  said  Convention*  Congress,  however,  on  the*  4th  of 
Sei>ternher  rec«»rde<l  their  refusal  to  eonipW,  on  tlie  ground 
tlijit  the  powers  of  the  eominissioners  were  insufficient,  or 
might  be  controlled  by  parlianjent. 

Two  weeks  afterward  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  in 
May  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  as  comnmnder-in-chief, 
ar»d  was  also  included  in  the  comuiission  for  pacification, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  tlie  president  of  Congress, 
dated  New  York,  19tb  September,  1778,— 

'*  Sir,  Nothing  but  Ilis  Majesty's  posl"u  e  instnictions,  of  which  I 
send  you  an  extract,  could  have  Induced  me  to  trouble  you  or  the 
Anieric^ui  Conifress  again  on  I  lie  subject  of  the  troops  detaitied 
in  New  Enghind,  in  ilireet  conlraveiitiori  of  ihe  treaty  entered 
into  at  Saratoga.  The  neglect  of  ihe  requisitions  ali-eady  made 
on  Ibis  subject  is  altogether  unprecedented  among  paiiies  at  war. 
I  now  however  repeat  the  demnnd  that  the  Convention  of  Sarato- 
ga be  fultilled ;  and  offer  by  expi^ss  and  recent  authority  from  the 
kiTitf,  received  since  the  date  of  the  late  requisition  made  by  his 
Mrtjesty's  conurvi^sioners,  to  renew  tn  hia  M:ijesty's  name  all  the 
eondilions  slipnlated  by  Lieutetmnt  General  Burgoyne  in  ret^pect 
to  the  troo|>s  8erviii;jj  under  his  command. 

**  In  this  I  mean  to  dischai'^e  my  duty  not  only  to  the  kin^, 
whose  orders  I  obey,  but  to  the  unbap|»y  people  likewise  whose 
affairs  are  committed  to  you,  and  who  I  hope  will  have  the  candor 
to  acquit  me  of  the  consequence!*  that  nmst  follow  from  the  new 
system  of  war  you  are  j*leiised  to  introduce,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be.  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  ami  most  humble  servant, 

*  II.  CLINTON, 

'*To  hift  Exeellency  IltrxnY  Latrens,  Esq.,  F resident,  and 
others,  the  members  of  the  American  Congress  at  Philadelphia.'* 

Congress  replied  to  this  communication  as  folhjwe,  under 

date  of  28  September,  1778,— 

**Sir,  Your  letter  of  the  19th  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  I 

•  Si*p  '^  <  oiled Mn  of  Piiper*  •  •  reinting  to  the  proceetlings  of  Hit  M^jeity'i 
CommisiWacira."    New  Yyrt,  Jamea  ttiviagtoo,  177S, 
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ffireer^fl  to  inform  yon  that  the  Conpfre^s  of  the  United  States 
of  America  nuike  no  answer  to  iri^olt^it  letters. 

^^lam  with  due  resiject,  yonr  obedient  linmble  servant, 

"CI1ARLE8  THOMSON,  Skcy. 

**  Tii»  Excellency,  General  Sir  Hbnrt  Cukton,  K.  B.,  Ac,  &c., 
Kew  Turk." 

Tljc  full  benefit  of  the  surrender  at  Saratoga,  according  to 
Waohint^ton^s  interpretiition  of  the  treaty,  had  now  heeo 
re«-'eived  l>y  the  Congress,  even  if  tlie  troops  had  been  plnced 
immediately  in  tlie  field — the  time  boving  passed  wlien  the 
mneh  dreaded  substitutes  eould  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
spring  or  even  the  fall  eaiiijmigu  of  1778. 

Tlie  British  continued  to  supply  the  Convention  troops 
with  provisions,  agreeably  to  the  arrungeinent  nxade  between 
General  Pigot  and  General  Heath.  But  soon  after  the  resolve 
of  Congress  replying  to  the  requisition  of  the  commissioners, 
there  wa!^  a  cessation  of  supplies,  and  Congress  on  the  11th 
of  Septemher,  resolved  that  unless  passports  are  granted  by 
Sir  Ifenry  Clinton  to  the  American  vessels  to  transport 
provisions  for  these  troops,  or  provisions  are  sent  in  by  him, 
the  trix>p8  will  l>e  removed  to  some  other  place  where  they 
can  more  easily  be  provided  witli  subsistence;  and  on  the 
10th  of  October  they  resolved  tliat  the  town  of  C harlot te- 
ville,  in  the  county  of  Albenaarle,  in  Virginia,  be  tiie  place,* 
The  long  continuance  of  the  troops  near  Boston  had  been 
very  prejudieal  to  liic  inhabitants.  Their  influence  was 
had  u (Hill  the  young,  and  particularly  u[*ori  the  students  in 
the  iHillege  in   Cambridge.     As  Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not 

?ni  disposed  to  yield  in  the  matter  recpured,  the  Conven- 

•••Wbeo  Clinton  perceived  that  all  negotiHtioDii  with  CoDffrens  were  broken  ofl!^ 
be  dt^Haretl  thni  if  rhe  C^nventioD  troops  were  tu  be  treated  like  oiher  prisonertt 

tj  muit  be  Ruppitrted  by  their  cttptors.    UiUK^rto  the  roynl  m]igtiztne<«  bad, 
niiilird  them  the  necen^ities  of  Hfe,  and  the  esctruvHgunt  »tidi  un  reunion  able 

ntn  uf  the  Americana  for  quartern,  fuel,  and  mherUun^M  had  been  paid.  This 
irad  DOW  to  ceaae.  Congress,  therefore,  not  wij^hinj?  to  support  the  prisotierB 
OQ  the  rv«ource«  ot  a  portion  of  the  country  already  eon Hiderttbly  exhausted  by 
Ibe  Freneb  Fleet  and  Ibe  American  Array,  notlnng  else  remained  but  to  send 
the  priNoiieri  Into  that  seetioa  of  the  eountryf  which,  by  lieing  farther  removed 
from  tJic  themtre  of  war»  bad  Buffered  lese.^  (Eelking^B  Riede»el,  ed.  Stone, 
11..  4^h 
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titm  troops,  on  the  10th  and  lltli  of  November,  took  op 
their  murdi  for  Virginia. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  supreme  »uthoriU  in  the 
State  would  always  have  the  right,  m  it  hm  the  power,  to 
revke  a  treaty  made  by  \U  ageiitt;,  us  in  the  ease  we  have 
been  considering,  Tliis  foUowi*  from  the  nature  of  sov- 
ereignty itself.  An  Arnold  might  be  bribed  to  cnpitnlHte  to 
the  enemy.  Bat  where  such  treaties  are  entered  into  in 
good  faith,  and  the  obvious  powers  of  the  eommahdere?  have 
not  been  exceeded,  the  agreements*  between  the  vietor  and 
the  vanquished  are  regarded  by  tlie  bigliest  uutliorities  as  to 
be  pai'redly  kept,  llufdnnity  (leiuands  it,  otherwise  there 
would  he  no  cessation  of  hostilities  till  the  anuiliilation  of 
both  belligerents*  ^M 

Wheaton  says, — *'  Grotius  ba^  devoted  a  whole  chapter  o^H 
hia  great  work  to  prove  by  the  consenting  testimony  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  that  good  faith  ought  to  be  observed 
towards  an  enemy.  And  even  BynkersLoek^  wlio  bohl^  that 
every  other  sort  of  fraud  may  be  practised  towards  him, 
prohibits  perfidy,  upon  the  ground  that  his  character  of 
enemy  ceases  by  the  compact  with  him,  so  far  as  the  terms 
of  that  compact  extend.  *  I  allow  of  jtny  kind  uf  deceit,' 
Baid  he,  '^wrlidy  alone  excepted,  not  because  anything  is 
unlawfn!  against  an  enemy,  but  becuuye  wlien  our  faith  has 
been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  tlie  promise  extends,  he 
ceases  to  be  an  enemy.'  Indeed,  without  this  mitigation, 
the  horrors  of  war  would  be  indetinitc  in  extent  and  inter- 
minable in  duration/'  (Lawrence  s  Wheaton,  6^4), 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  resist  exprcbsing  the  conviction 
which  this  survey  of  tlie  doings  of  CJongress  iu  regard  lo 
the  **  Convention  uf  Saratoga^'  forces  upon  mc  ;  namely, 
that  their  acts  are  not  marked  by  the  highest  exhibition  of 
good  policy  or  of  good  faith. 

For  the  Council. 

CHARLES  DEAKE. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COUNCIL'S  REPORT. 


i«  to  ihr  B^'folvi'M  of  CongrM*  relating  to  General  Burgoyne. 

RfiPOKT  OP   A   COMMITTKB. 

January  8.  1778,— three  o'clock,  P,  M. 
Cougrems  took  \n  couslderution  the  report  of  the  coimnltlee,  readjust 
bd^ire  the  ftrljuurQment  thU  nioroin^,  which  was  t^  fullows  : 

**Tluit  they  huve  c^iiMMered,  with  mature  attention,  the  convention 
entePirtl  into  at  Srimloira  bi*twiitt  rartjor-jy^eneral  Oatcii  and  lleutenant- 
g^n^ra)  Bdrgoyoe,  in  October  last,  ami  tlmi  nam  hers  of  the  cartouch 
hfix«?!«,  aikI  ^eviTuI  .other  artlclen  of  niitUary  accoutrenierits,  aanexed  to 
thr  pernuiis  *»f  the  iion-comniis^ioned  officers  and  soldlern,  in  general 
Bofs;«i,vne'»  army,  have  not  be»*n  dt^fivered  tip,  and  th)it»  agreeably  to  the 
uplrll  of  the  convent IfHi,  nnd  the  technical  luterpretatlou  of  the  word 
*»rni«/  Ihey  ought  to  have  been  delivered  ap: 

Thi»  optnitKi  is  warraiited  not  only  by  the  judy-nient  of  the  most 
ippr»>vpd  writers,  but  by  the  interpretntion  and  pniciice  of  Britl.nh 
trfKccr?*  la  similar  vmshm  in  ih^;  coiir**f  of  the  present  war,  particularly 
lu  the  c;*piultillon  of  St.  John'*  nn  the  2d  of  November,  1775: 

If  our  coniniHtee  farlher  report,  tliat  tht^re  are  »o  many  other  clrcum- 
stance?^  atteudiug  the  delivery  of  the  nriiiH  and  military  stores,  which 
eiclte  sitnin;;  ?»ti>pkli»a'*  il*ai  the  convent io a  has  not  been  strictly  com- 
piled with  on  the  part  of  •^rneral  Bur;»oviie.  ui;rrejibly  to  its  true  spirit 
«fHl  intention  of  the  conrnictiii^  parties,  and  so  many  insUinces  of  former 

* 1    ^n    the  condnci  of  our  enemies,  ns   t'j  justify  Co ntrress,  however 

-,  lu  avoid  even  the  Husplcioji  of  wunt  of  gooil  faith,  in  talcing 

.  a!»nre  for  aecurinsj  the  nerformaace  of  the  convention,  whicli 

»tid  not  impose  any  new  condition  n«  r  tend  Co  delay  its  execution.   Of  this 

uiurt-  yonr  eommittee  con-^ider  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  8th 

nf  >  I   last,  direciinjr  ^rentrul  Ileaih  *  to  eaoae  to  be  taken  down, 

_  ll^  I  rank  of  every  coMjmissioned  olllcer,  and  the  name,  former 

le,  ficciipatlmi,    sixe,    nge,  and  description   of  every  uon- 

•  \  oftlcer  and  private  soldier,  and  all  other  persons  compre- 

Kli   :.*'.  convention  of  SaratOjUja.* 

Tlil»   rannot  be  considered  as  imposlnjcr  any  new  condition,  bat  as  a 
SMMire  naturally  re!!$ulLing  from  the  articlei^  of  convention,  wbieh  the 
eoiU|ueriO£;  party  has  a  rif^lit  to  avail  itself  (»f,  and   which  \»  strictly 
JiMJIKaIiUs  haul  no  ju>it  suHpliion  of  the  want  of  ^ood  faith  in  the  party 
-ruled  Itself.     Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
iieral   Bur;joyne   addtices*   for  refusin;?  a  compliance, 
,     to   the  caiic,  and   they  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  he  is 
keii  in   his  appeal  to  the  conduct  of  8ir  Guy  Carleton  and 
*  respect  to  the  prisoners  released  from  Canada  in  Augutst, 
1T74:  f«r,  iioiwiihsfamlinj;:  his  express  declaration  to   the  contrary  In 
^  l<^t*T  of  the  2:Jrd  of  November  last  to  Gen.  Heathy  It  appears  from 
list  of  the  pri<oMers  released  from  Canada,  w hie ii  is  here- 
'  d,  that  the  provinces,  counties  and  town»»  to  which  the 
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Tbe  rtaioa  ob  whU  be  gnmMli  ibia  cbaii^  I9  tlwt  tbe 
■ciiidtJii  la  tbe  tOMftatiua^  lav«  aot  alaca  tbeir  arrival  in  Mass^acJuiseiin 
wftb  cfaanna  a^aeablr  to  ibtlr  ro^pvctive 
f  beg  leave  to  obecrrre,  tbait  tb(Mi*£li  fn^m 
tbe  iaddea  aad  oaexpectrd  arrival  of  so  lar^  m  bodj  of  troops,  the 
eomco^nm  of  mrmn^rn  in  aad  near  Bcwton.  tbc  i]cva»tatl<»ti  mud 
dtatmeiloii  oceaaloord  by  tbe  BrlU^b  army,  oot  lon^  »^iiice  bi4>ck«f<l  up  in 
tbttt  toWAr  AlMl  t>7  ^b«  Aiarrieaa  anD/  which  t>e»iegtrd  theiti;  mid 
COgrt^trtay  tbat  tbe  odlcers  were  not  to  be  scpaiated  from  ib^ir  men, 
iod  Ibtt  tbe  troopa  coald  not  be  qaanerifd  witb  rqual  coaveoitfocv  in 
aff*  ^*^''»''  r^tace  wftbiD  tbe  limlla  potaU^d  oot  and  described  in  the 
C<  iM  thrre  are  iHit  a  somcliwt  number  <>f  barracki^  in  any  otbvr 

p«j>  it   HtAie;    though   rTf^to  tbese^  »iid  many  other  uimvtiidahlv 

eirc(jjni»iiit>c«'s,  the  aecomrnodatSoa  of  Geo.  BorgoAne  bjkI  hii^  «»(Qcrrs 
Rtlffht  not  hv  Huvh  na  the  pubUc  coald  wi»h  or  be  expect,  vti,  h*^  cliai|?e 
Of  A  br«^acb  of  Ihf  public  foirU.  on  ihb  necouMt.  h  not  Wiirr^nti-d  liiher 

Sr  th<<  letter  of  the  pn'llniinrir)^  articles  agreed  011  bt*iHet'Q  himself  nnd 
en,  G«tr«^  on  the  I4th  day  of  Utit>lRr.  or  by  the  Kplrlt  of  the  eonveu- 
tton,  dijctied  on  th«'  H»th  or  tbe  ^ame  nionih:  ^iiice,  by  nn  exuminntfuii 
of  lhti%v  iirtU'ie«<.  it  will  appear,  that  Ibe  s*l«pulotion,  wUb  respect  ^>  ih« 
f]iJArti*rliif;  of  oHlrer!*,  wmm  not  to  be  coujitnied  hi  that  H^urous  sen^e  in 
ivhU'b  iU'U.  Iturieoyne  nlTectj!!  to  conNJder  U;  but.  ou  the  coutrury,  that 
H  wfiM  'iii^recij  U)  HH  inr  OH  clrcunit»tiinceti  would  luUiiit/ 

Your  rrMiiNiHlre  forbenr  to  Iny  fliiy  stress^  on  the  attempt  of  the  enetny 
to  riM*r  till?  ]Ai\vii  oi'  eiiiburkation  fr<»m  the  port  uf  Bo.*»tijn  to  thsit  of 
lllicHle  J^bunl  i»r  tb<"  Sitmui  hu  coutiyuoUM  to  tbe  port  of  New  York* 
whi(  b.  im  vvetl  nn  tliiil  of  Khode  iNlnrKl.  is  iil  prrHiiit  in  their  pos>**'>isiou, 
on  the  >ii'eriilii^ly  liiruletitiiUe  miinbLT  ol'  ve«»KetH  |bein|;  »itiiy  2»5  trun^port^ 
Netit  to  Niifide  iMbiiNJ,  iim  iippeiirH  In  u  letter  I'vom  Gen.  I'l^ot  to  Get). 
U(»i|£oyn«%  ilnleil  tbe  r»ih  ot  lieeeinijer)  for  ttli  urmy  eiMisistinji  ijf  5rU5? 
iinii,  in  It  Willi i'i'>.  voyiijiii  to  Ein'<»pL';  or  on  tlie  iiuprobablliiy  of  tbe 
i^henjy*N  l^'in^  iibb*,  «»ii  ho  ^htiri  a  uotlee^  tt)  vieinal  mic  b  a  fleet  and 
rirtny  for  n  viiyji«e  of  Hueli  l»M>^Mb;  J*inre  the  dt't  liiniti*ni  of  lieiit,  «;en. 
Ilinnoyinv,  '  rhnt  tbe  imblir  fiiiili  \h  bn>ke'  In  of  itsill  MilJIcient  to  jn^tity 
t"oiiMt'i'»^n  in  inklni:  ivi  iy  inenMiie  ftjr  jtecniin^  the  ijerfoiiiuiiRc  of  the 
no  u  VI' 111  if  Ml  ^  xvliteb  I  lie  laws  of  iiiilb>ji*»,  in  cjonsi  qnettee  of  this  con- 
iliiot,  will  WHrtiuil, 

Tlu'iie  (Ueih  utid  opinUiUH^  your  cotnmlttQe,  in  a,  matter  of  such  high 
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mitmeiit  to  the  honor  aD<1  safety  of  these  states,  esteem  it  their  duty  to 
report  i^prciiiHT;  and  ctni^hlering  thut  Gen.  Burjroyut'  him  not  fully 
eonipliifil  with  the  convention  of  Sunito^i^i,  pnrticulMrly  in  not  tieiiverintr 
up  thi*  cariouih-boxes  and  aecoutreiDcniH  i  tliat  hv  has  expressly,  und 
without  jnst  foundation,  charged  ihese  states  witli  a  breach  of  pnlilic 
faith;  that,  in  eon*<eqnence  of  this  declaration,  whii^i  in  imr  power,  he 
mav  de«*m  blniHilf,  and  the  army  tinder  hiru.  Mh^olved  froni  their 
compHct,  and  may.  therefore,  have  refused  coniplinnce  with  a  measure 
rmtur>ill>  ie>ultin;s  from  »he  convention,  and  which  only  teiuhd  to 
rviider  liis  otOeers  and  men  in^^ecure  in  case  the  convention,  ou  iheir 
part,  wa8  not  complied  with;  considerlnjr,  farihcr,  that  from  the  distance 
between  An. erica  and  Great  Britain*  th*'re  \*  no  oppurtnnity  of  aeconi 
inodatin;;  ttvis  dispute  hi  any  reajj^otudile  period  of  time  iviih  the 
*«*ver»'i«n  of  the  j^tate.  in  behalf  of  which  this  coiui-niion  wa?*  iiiadc^ 
,1!  '*"  ■  'Uv  i>perationji  of  Gen.  Bur^o)  ne's  army  hi  Afiierlcu  woiijd  not 
;il  ibe  nndn  object  t»f  llie  conveiith.in,  but  prove  lit^Jdy 
pi,j,.v....ai  t4j  Uie  interest}*  of  these  ^tJites ;  yunr  committee  submit  the 
whole  to  the  consideration  of  <>»n;rress,  in  order  thut  f*uch  measures 
may  be  adopted  at*  are  consistent  with  tbe  safety  and  bonor  of  the 
Uiiiie<)  States," 

UlierenpoD  Cong^ress  came  to  the  following  resolutlous.*  (Joarnal» 
of  Contfress}- 

Dr^atf-A  o/  Lietitenanl-i^enerat  Btirtjoyne  to  the  Piesident  of  the  Con- 
fPte*», 

CwmmrttiE,  Febrnsiry  IL  177«. 

8w,  HavinST  received  frotn  Major  ire nend  llearh,  on  the  Ith  ioe*tani, 
mlnut4.*9  uf  the  report  of  a  Cummlllee  of  Con^rress,  ajid  ciin.HiiltMaliuHis 
*ad  re»o|ve«  snl»efpient  Jhereupon.  dnted  Jaintsiry  the  N,  177^,  i  (hink 
myself  called  upon  by  pvd>ire  and  private  hoimi'  Ui  offer  a  reply  to  micU 
ptirts  H^  re:rard  my  personal  conduct,  lojrether  with  other  niatten*  arising 
from  the  exjilnrnviion  of  fatts. 

My  sttte  of  betilUi,  a«Hi  the  anxieties  of  my  sitnatlon,  occnslom^d  by 
Home  i'Xtrar>rdinarv  cM-ciirrenres  liere,  render  me  very  iinlll  for  Ibe 
undertaltini;:  bni  1  ibose  rather  to  bn/.uni  it  in  an  iinp"  rfect  stall-,  than 
tf»  procrastinate  in  si  eircmnstjince  that  se*'ms  to  me  bi«^  witli  the  most 
tmportutil  conseipiencen ;  titid  I  commit  the  finbsequent  p»pi*r.  Sir,  to 
3 our  tuind,  as  the  chanml  tb;U  i  conceive  to  he  must  pn>per  to  lay  It 
i^peedlly  tiefore  the  Crmj£resH, 

The  'Ur>l  article  In  ihe  prftceedinfis  referred  to  st^ites  *'Tliat  numbers 
of  the  cartimch»iH)Xrs,  and  sc  v»nd  ntlier  artirlej*  of  milliiiry  accontiv- 
menis»  anneiced  to  the  persons  cif  the  uon-commissiom  U  odlrers  and 
wddlers  hi  General  tinr;;oyiK'*H  army,  have  not  bren  delivered  iifi,  joid 
thai  it^ireeable  to  the  !-p*ritof  the  ConventioD.  and  the  leehnieal  luit-rpre- 
lation  of  the  w<  rtl  rtrms/  they  on^ht  to  have  lieeii  delivered  up;'  nnd 
Ihe  rewilve  arising  from  tliis  nrtltleof  the  report  expresses,  »'That  as 
many  of  ihe  cartonch-boxes,  antl  sev4'rul  oilier  ariich*s  of  i»iiliiary  a<j<ou- 
treinetiis.  atin**xed  t4i  the  persons  uf  llie  nou-teMinid>siMii['d  oilicers  and 
iinldieri«  included  In  the  cnnvenrion  ofSarriio^a,  have  not  been  delivered 
up,  the  Cunvention  on  tht*  purl  of  the  Briti^ti  army  bus  not  been  sirieily 
complied  with."  i  desire  to  refer  in  iliis  mailer  to  the  lecidleclion  of 
General  Gate*,  and  I  rely  upon  \i\s  jnathe  to  Mndjeate  my  assert  Ion, 
That  neither  cartonch-hojces,  nor  any  other  article  nf  arroiitreiiieiits, 
I  mMc  to  the  spirit  of  the  Convention,  or  ihe  ♦  IfrhnivoV  or  p(>s^ible 
jin'tation,  cooltl  come  Under  the  word  Minajt'  were  refused  to  be 
Utiiver^  up,  or  clftmk»tlnely   cjirrled  away;  the  cartoucb  boxea,   viz. 
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lho»e  that  arc  techDicallj  Interpreted  arms,  or  mlHtury  stores,  becimse 
deriveruil  fhiin  the  Tower  of  LoD(i*>n  with  every  new  set  of  flreli»ck» 
and  bayonets,  were  by  most  replnieiil.s  left.  In  Canada,  as  less  conve- 
nient tbnn  poticlies  .  the  cartotich*boxeft  that  reinuined  were  only  those  of 
the  lli:!it  Infantry  ccjmpnnleHt  isevenil  of  ihem  were  ttctuiiUy  deposited 
wUli  tlie  arms;  and  the  very  few  others  were  carried  away  under  the 
eyes  Mild  with  thii  knowledj?e  of  Gciienil  Galea. 

The  Coiifrress  hnvinj^  dwelt  particulfirly  upon  this  charge,  both  in  the 
report  and  the  re»<dve,  I  tru>t  I  am  juntSflsiijle  In  presning  forther  upon 
their  atlemiun  the  report  of  the  otheer  who  carried  a  messa^fe  to  the 
troops,  in  conH**cjuenoe  of  a  conversntiou  between  General  Gutcit  and 
Major-^enend  Phllbpi*  (No.  I.),  whJch  clearly  deujonstratm  the  dr-^t 
sense  Gerierul  Giites  eniertaUied  of  the  whole  transaction :  and  the 
report  of  Lietjienant-eolonel  Klti';f>*ton,  the  Uepnty  Adjutant-general 
(No^  II.),  wbleh  refers  to  the  tiiue  when  the  troop-*  p!i.Hj*eil  by  General 
Grites  on  their  march,  with  all  their  accoutreinente  upon  their  back^, 
S(>me  hours  after  the  above  inessajLr*^^  makes  the  Geiierui's  participation, 
consent  and  approbatlou,  alter  refit-ction,  eq*ially  evident. 

The  roarmittee,  in  the  next  article,  rnehtUm  **  other  circumstances 
attend  in*;  the  delivery  of  the  arinn  and  mllUnry  stores,  which  excite 
©troiic:  sospleions  that  the  eonvenlion  has  not  been  Htrlctl3*  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  General  Buriyoyne,  agreeable  to  its  true  spirit,  and 
llie  intention  of  the  contractiiii;  pariie^i." 

The  Contfress  will  be  loo  jaHt  to  lay  any  censure  upon  me  for  not 
answerijiij  an  allej^atloi*  propouuded  in  nuch  g^eneral  tenn;*,  and  the 
objects  of  which  I  do  not  comprehend.  As  Utile  Is  ii  In  my  power  to 
conceive  the  objects  iilluded  to  by  the  wordn  of  the  same  pai-a^niph, 
•*  former  fraud?*  in  the  comlnct  of  our  enemies,"  My  conjiteniuion  in 
rtndinjM:  the  British  honor  in  treaties  impeached,  is  the  only  Meuthnent  I 
can  express  upon  tiie  MibjeCt. 

The  Counnittee  pniceetl  to  state  as  a  necessary  measure  for  securing 
the  perforrnance  of  thr  Convention.  **  the  resolutions  of  Conjiress  of  the 
8th  of  November  hist,  directing  Gem-nil  Heath  lo  cause  to  be  taken 
down  the  nfiiiU'S  and  rank  of  evwy  commissioned  olflcer,  and  the  name, 
former  place  of  ahnde.  occupalion,  size,  age,  and  description  of  every 
non-comiuUsioiRHl  otilcer,  private  sohlier,  and  all  other  pei*sona  compre- 
hended In  tbe  Convention  of  isartiloga." 

It  might  be  thoniiht  improper  in  me  to  renew  the  arguments  us«*d  in 
my  letter  1*j  Maiitr-Gcneral  Heath,  dsHed  November  the  *IM.  which  haa 
been  already  nuder  the  conslderatitjn  of  the  Congress,  and  upon  which 
they  have  decided,  rej*pecling  Ihe  iiiiposing  new  eondition'i,  by  insi.stlng 
upou  the  descriptive  list;  but  I  am  under  thi'  necessity  of  repi-e>enting 
that  the  conimittee  have  not  attended  to  the  woix!"  of  my  letter,  when 
tliey  observe,  '*  I  am  total ly  tni.staken  In  niy  appeal  **  1  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  prisoners*' names,  countries,  ami  towns  wi-re  taken  down 
la  Canada.  I  always  knew^  tbty  were,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
they  bound  themselves  lo  retarn  to  Canada  upon  a  demand,  and  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  kiunv  ibelr  aboiles. 

The  C*»mn»itiee  do  not  sttite  that  descriptive  lists  were  Uiken,  and  I 
hrlU'Ve  them  too  acc urate  to  have  <miitted  a  circumstance  so  mtitetial 
tt*  mak*:  the  cases  ptiralleh  hut  were  it  otherwise  in  any  in^ lances  to 
whh'h  I  have  been  a  stranger  in  Canada.  I  venture  still  tn  persevere  in 
my  assertions,  thtti  iu  those  iuslMnees  vvhert*  I  was  present,  descriptive 
lists  were  not  madr  at  all,  nor  any  lists  or  signiUnres  proposed,  upon 
ftU!*pieioM  of  pnblie  fuiih^  or  any  oilier  grf»nud  thati  that  above  specitled, 
of  ascertaining  ihe  pii?*uners,  and  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
foumi,  in  ease  It  sboukl  be  judged  expedi^'ut  to  r^  call  tbem. 

IL  will  be  for  ihi^  candor  and  justice  of  the  Congress  to  consider,  thai 
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^11  oy  letter  to   Mnjor-^cn<»riil    Hc*tttli»  tlateil   November  the   23d,  my 

Mik^Al  WHS  fauiKled  t*olely  on  this  l<1t'a,  tlmt  ihe  applk-niiuii  was  dis^hou- 
<M)Uile  atid  iinprtfcecleuted^  ami  as  n  rurtliLir  pmuf  that  the  ruininittee 
itve  placed  this  rcfUsul  la  a  polui  uf  vkw  imirv  iilarmin*;  than  U 
€k9eiTi*6.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Coug^ress  to  other k'tters  whUh  pn^^ed 
between  Geiieral  Heath  and  ine  upon  this  >iitbject  (No.  III.  and  IV,)  iitid 
tbry  will  tlnd  ihat  when  a  pre<'udeut  was  priKtuct'd,  I  ojdy  ri'«|uirLHi  tune 
10  convince  niy>*eif  the  pAi'alJel  held  :  andthuiiijh  Trom  nil  uuhapoy  alfulr, 
to  which  my  time  has  been  necessarily  devtiied,  and  iht*  perloti  for  the 
drllvcry  of  such  WsU,  lujt  prtssinff,  I  withheld  my  tlnjiJ  answer*  I  «m 
persinaded  General  Heath,  and  Iho.'^e  of  hl8  olheer^i  with  wh<tjn  1  have 
converged  upon  the  suliject,  pUiInly  saw  I  meant  to  coiupiy  upon  the 
precedent,  as  sttated  In  hU  letter  of  the  21st  of  January. 

I  confess.  Sir,  that  feeling  for  the  htmor  of  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  who 
commandeil  hi  Canada  at  the  time,  a^  every  man  doeu  who  knows  him, 
I  Und  It  irnp*i>i>ilble  to  h*ave  i*imotli.ed  the  nnUler  General  Henlh  han 
thou£;hL  proper  to  iuterndx  whh  U\s  precedent,  in  the  letter  lel'erred  to; 
•Ml  I  take  leave,  for  one  nioinvut's  dltfressiun,  to  observe,  that  onr  <iwn 
utncers.  of  all  ranks,  in  the  lamJ  Nervlce,  are  allowed  no  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  ratlun  on  hoard  any  of  our  sliipn,  nor  N  any  dlstinetlon  of 
ration  made  for  our  otHcers  of  any  rank,  it  belii;r  supposed  that  they 
supply  themselves,  at  thi*lr  private  expense,  wish  ditt'ennt  fare- 

The  Coinniitiee  have  thou;;ht  proper  to  hleml  with  their  of)servalioii 
upon  my  I'efasal  of  deserlptive  lists,  my  former  conduct,  and  more 
evpeciHUy  the  consideration,  *nhat  nine  days  prevl.ms  in  thi'^  refkisul,  I 
bad«  without  just  cau^^e  given,  declared,  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  that 
the  public  faith,  plighted  in  the  Convention  id"  Saratoga,  was  broken  on 
the  part  of  the  Stales  ;*'  and  great  stre^tj  is  laid  thai  my  deelarai  ion  was 
tjol  dropped  In  a  hatsty  expre«-<*h>ii,  dictated  by  sudden  passion,  but  is 
delivered  a>*  a  deliberate  act  of  judirment* 

I  am  »o  nnfonuuate  not  to  have  preserved  any  copy  of  a  letter  stated 
to  be  of  such  serlons  consetjuence,  but  that  very  circumstance  joluetj  to 
the  conscious  rectitude  of  my  own  lutenliott»,  is  to  myself  a  proof  that 
It  cannot  bear  the  interpretation  the  Committee  give  it,  if  taken  upon 
the  general  context. 

I  well  rt  member  that  I  meant  to  inform  General  Gates,  that  the  treaty 
wa»  not  complied  with  in  respect  to  ihe  r^tlpnlaiiun  of  tpjartering 
olMcers;  and  in  whatever  words  I  may  have  expressed  that  idea,  Ihuui^h 
I  do  not  retain  them  in  my  memory,  I  will  venture  to  pri>nonnce,  that 
QpoD  an  impartial  revision,  tiud  compared  with  attendant  eircuinstauceji, 
they  will  be  found  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  call  upon  General  Gates 
lo  see  the  complaint  redressed. 

To  prove  that  sueh  a  call  was  warranted,  1  transmit  herewith  (No.  V,) 
the  report**  of  the  British  and  German  corps,  both  respect in^;  the  ufticcrs 
ftod  the  men,  and  to  mark  that  1  did  not  consider  the  article  or  the 
treaty,  In  ih\s  resjiect,  In  a  rigorous  sense,  as  the  Committee  suppose 
me  to  h»vc  done ;  but  In  the  latitude  they  tliemselves  |^h  e  it  upon  the 
w  ord.s  * '  as  f  a  r  as  c  i  re  u  m  st  n  n  ces  won  id  ad  mil."  I  ch  i  i  no  t  I  o  r  bea  r  to 
rrpresent,  that  notwithsiandiug  the  concourse  of  strangers,  the  late 
dcva.^tation  and  destruction  of  the  ueighboihood,  and  every  other 
circumstance  the  Committee  have  been  informed  of,  In  extenuation  of 
the  treatment  of  the  troops,  circumstances  did  fully  admit  tlie  aeeom- 
modatioQ  of  olficers.  There  were,  at  the  time  of  the  above  compliilnt, 
bouses  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  ^ome  of  them  as  I  have 
been  iDformed,  under  sci|uestratiou,  tind  possessed  only  t>y  lenunts  at 
will,  over  which  the  Council  of  the  Massadmseits  hud,  conseiiuently, 
control,  others  possessed  by  p^ersons  who  would  have  been  willing  to 
receive  officers,  hod  they  not  have  beeo  preventiid  by  the  Committee  of 
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CiiinbrhlLje ;  mid  diidajr  this  timet  fi  fro  r  heUvi:  p  res  seil  in  I  o  Cambridge 
throHjjli  btid  wt»jitlier,  itic(nivi*iiknc*'  unci  f;itl£|fnt.%  vvilliout  iiny  prepara- 
tiiiii  madL'  to  receive  the  Hijperit»r  <»tllc<'r.s.  I  waix  lod^^i'il  \n  n  miserable 
public  JioMHc;  iitid  iii  llMicalth,  uHli«;cd  to  partake  with  Major-GeJicml 
FhillipHt  two  very  HmiiH  HSriy  ruoiiuH  t^iv  ourselvcH,  our  Aid  de-ciimps, 
and  the  stall'  of  ihe  army  tlieu  present,  havio"-  heen  amused,  from  day 
to  day,  for  near  a  fortui;;lit,  with  the  expeeiation  of  proper  aceomuio- 
dations,  1  \v:is  oidy  at  last  relk*ve<l  by  con'*i*nthig  to  pay»  upon  n  private 
bar^^aiii,  a  larger  sum  for  an  imftiniinhed  house  oat  of  repair,  than  would 
havti  iK'eu  rcijuirt'd  for  a  palace  in  the  dearest  uietrtipolts  of  the  world. 
Aud  under  these  cirenin>iance8  I  wrote  to  General  Gates.  [hu\  they 
been  known  to  the  Commlifcee  at  the  tliae  they  formed  their  report,  tliey 
would  probably  have  spareil  a  wareasin  upon  toy  letter;  and  have 
suppcpsed  I  mii^ht  have  d nipped  a  hasty  and  uniimirdud  expression^ 
Should  any  further  refutation  of  tlii>^  charge  he  tlioui^ht  neeessary,  I  re- 
fer to  the  eireumHtameH  of  the  ollieei'w  eoasenlin^  to  hI^th  their  purole 
after  the  date  oT  my  letier  lo  General  Gates,  tliey  liavin;^  previously 
refused  HO  to  do,  upon  presuujption  that  tlie  stJpultitioti>i  in  regard  to 
their  quarters  were  abused,  LTpon  tlie  faith  of  (ieneral  Heathy  I  made 
myj*elf  ^u:irantcf  tor  the  fulfllling:  of  the  tnaty  in  the  only  pjirt  eoai- 
phiined  of;  and  the  aet  of  signinijr  by  a  ;renerHl  concurrence,  cannot  but 
be  looked  upon  tus  the  fullest  proof  f*f  conlirmatiou  and  ratilteatlon  on 
our  part,  ami  when  considered,  must  obliienite  every  iinpresj*^lon  rela- 
tive to  our  thinking:  ourselves  absolved  from  our  former  compact. 

rbe  Committee  not  having  frofessed  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  attempt 
(as  they  think  proper  lo  term  It)  ''  to  alter  the  place  of  embarkation,  or 
on  the  seemingly  inadequate  number  of  vessels  at  Rhode  Island,  or  on 
the  improbahilliy  of  i>f  in;^  able  to  victual  the  Ileet  and  army  for  a  voyage 
of  such  length  ;  "  and  the  plan  of  this  address  being  only  to  answer  matter 
relativt:  lo  niysidi;  I  ndght  waive  toucliiujc  those  subjects,  liut  trust  U 
will  not  lie  thoujiliL  misplaced  to  rt^nurk,  that  General  Pig:*d's  letier,  to 
which  the  Coinmittfe  refer,  mentions^  th?it  Iwenty-six  transports  from 
the  Delaware,  were  oil'  the  harbor's  mouth,  at  Rhode  Island,  but  no 
expression  in  the  letter  implies,  that  the  ileel  was  not  to  consist  of  more 
from  New  York,  or  any  other  place;  and  in  regard  to  the  victualling,  I 
not  only  pit  d*ie  my  own  veracity,  hut  tliat  of  th»*  most  hij^h  and  repu- 
table chanirters  at  Rhode  Island,  that  the  Ileet  was  fully  victualled  for 
four  montlis,  for  the  whole  of  the  laud  army  and  seamen. 

After  these  explanations  and  answers  lo  the  several  charges  contained 
In  the  Report  &c  I  trust  no  words  of  so  harsh  a  nature,  as  to  imply  a 
distrust  of  my  personal  honori  will  lie  suffered  to  remain  In  ilie  Journals 
of  Congress. 

But  should  any  doubt  still  subsist,  that  the  idea  of  bring  released 
froui  I  lie  engagements  of  the  Convention  bns  been  adopted  by  any  part 
of  the  trotjpi,  I  am  eoniident  there  Is  not  any  otHcer  who  will  not  join 
his  signature  to  mine  for  a  further  pledge  of  lalth,  provided  the  suspen- 
sion is  imnn'diJitely  taken  oU';  and  auiuiated  Ijy  the  most  suiistiintial 
principles  of  truth  and  honor,  I  prr^pose  to  ihe  Congress  this  last 
ejcperlment  within  my  power^  to  restore  the  mutual  conbdenee  of  the 
contrncting  parties  in  the  Convention  of  Saratoga^  and  to  save  at  once 
Great  Britain  and  America  from  yei  more  serious  evils  than  we  recipro- 
cally endure  In  the  prosectitlon  of  our  unhappy  contest.  (Abnon'i* 
Kemembrancer,  VI.,  153-157). 
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No.  L 


o/  Lieutenant 


^Vb^e,  ttciinQ  Aid-de-Camp  to    M^jor-Oeneral 


I  tli«  coiiise  of  conversation  Rt  Saratoga,  October  17,  1777,  I  heard 
Mijar-General  Gates  say,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  injure  private?  prop- 
erty ;  Jind  as  the  colonels  would  suffer  by  the  lo«s  of  their  Rccoutre- 
meoU,  the  soldiers  might  take  thetn.  I  was  the  officer  sent  to  the 
Coajmanding  officers  to  tell  them  the  soUUers  were  to  keep  their 
accoutrements;  they  hail  taken  them  off  with  a  design  to  leave  them 
iM'hind,  and  upon  my  delivering  the  me8sag<%  they  put  them  on  a^aln. 
This  wai*  before  dinner*  Mujor*Geuerul  Phillips  and  Major-Gencral 
Gates  were  together. 

(Signed)  WM,  NOBLE,  Lieut  2]st  Reg. 

No.  II. 
Cdw9ermtion    hetwfen    Major- Gfneral    Gates    and    LleuUnant-ColonU 
Rinffft^n. 

At  the  conversation  [convention]  of  Saratoga,  October,  17,  1777,  when 
the  troops  marched  by  with  their  accoutrements,  General  Gates  asked 
me  if  it  was  not  customary  for  arms  and  accoutrements  to  go  together. 
—  Replying,  that  the  accoutrements  were  the  colonels'  aud  private 
property,  General  Gales  saidt  very  true;  they  are  yours  as  such,  and 
l»ecao&e  we  have  not  mentioned  them  in  the  convention. 

(Signed)  ROBEKT  KINGSTON,  D-  A.  G. 


No6.  in,,  IV.  &  V. 

The  letters  and  documents  to  w^hlcli  these  numbers  refer  are  not 
reprinted  here,  as  the  points  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  are 
BuflHciently  treated  in  the  papers  already  printed-  They  may  be  found 
a'g  Bemcmbrancer,  VI.,  158. 


REMARKS  OF  REV.  DR.  ELLIS. 


The  intereeting  paper  to  wliich  we  have  been  listening,  \ 

trustworthy    and    well-vouehed   in    its   statements   and   so 

opportune   in   ita   oceasion,    is   enough   to   give   a   marked 

charaeter  to  this  meeting  of  our  Society.     It  has  set  before 

us  facts  verified  by  documents  of  the  highest  authority,  not 

needing  the  help  of  any  ingennity  of  pleading  to  present  in 

a  true  Ught  a  matter  that  bad  been  obscured  by  conflicting 

narrations,  and  that  has  been  long  and  variously  used  for 

censorious  statements  and  comments.      Dr.  Deane  has  for 

the  first  time  cleared  the  theme  wliich  he  has  treated  of 

the  misunderstandings  and  the  misrepresentations  that  had 

mystified  and  falsified  it.     We  may  be  the  more  grateful  to 

him   for   his   candid   and   clear  dealing   with    the   subject, 

because,  as  yet,  those  who  have  reviewed  the  event  at  this 

centennial  season  from  its  occurrence,  seem  to  have  passed 

the  incidental  matter  by,  as   one  that   it  was  not  wise  or 

hopeful  to    notice.      The  especial    force    and  value    of  the 

paper  that  has  been  read  to  us  lie  in  the  tenor  and  fulness 

of  the  details  which  show  bow,  what  seems  to  have  been  a 

very  simple  agreement  in  its  origiual  conditions,  became  at 

once  complicated  and  vexed  by  unforeseen  elements  entering 

into  it, 

,  The  two  vigorous  orations  delivered  last  week  on  the  field 

I       of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  by  Gov.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Curtis, 

I       make   no   recognition    whatever   of  the   alleged    breach  of 

I       faith  by  our  Congress  as  to  the  covenant  then  entered  into 

I       with  tlie  British  Commander. 

■         There  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  Burgoyne^s 


^Tipedition,  in  ita  plan  and  purpose,  as  associated  with  him, 

'^Xat  may  be  worthy  of  a  brief  notice.     When  he  was  in 

^Boetou,  in  subordinate  command,  in  1775,  at  the  time  of  the 

tjattle  in  Charlestown,  he  soems  to  have  conceived  a  project 

^or  accomplishing  peacefully,  as  a  negotiator  and  arbitrator, 

VQQch  the  same  object  as  he  attempted  two  years  afterwards 

io  the  plan   of  his  campaign.      He  wrote  to  the  Cabinet 

SecretHries,  and  to  others  of  influence  in  the  British  Court, 

proposing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  travel  through  parts 

of  oor  ciinntry,  on  a  mission  to  effect  an  alienation  between 

the  New  England  and  the  other  Colonies  by  appealing  to 

their  divergent  interests.     It  was  the  object  of  his  campaign 

to  aecomplisli   the  same  emi   by  a  forcible  division  of  the 

English  Colunics.     He,  too,  wished  *'to  leave  New  England 

out  in  the  cold/'     The  water  line  between  the  flow  of  the 

St»  Lawrence  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  was  to  be  the 

channel  of  the  enterprise,  and  then  the  boundary  !>etween 

helplesa  revolt  and  restored  loyalty.     It  is  a  curious  fact 

that  exactly  the  same  course  and  method  had  been  proposed, 

nearly  a  century  before,  by  Count  Fror^tennc  to  Louis  XIY., 

as  a  hopeful  way  of  dealing   with  the  Dutch   and   English 

sea- board  Colonies,  so  as  to  secure  the  whole  empire  on  this 

continent  to  France,     This  project  a^^  planned,  as  in  part 

attempted     and    as    thwarted,    is    presented    with    graphic 

power  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  his  last  puldished  volume. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  Burgoyne*s  ignorance  or 
osion  npon  a  point  which  proved,  in  the  event,  to  have  a 
important  influence  in  helping  towards  the  discomfiture 
of  his  whole  scheme.  He  knew  that  the  region  near  and 
tlirough  which  he  wm  to  make  his  way  from  Canada  to 
jUbany^  had  been,  a  dozen  years  before,  devastated  and  well 
aigh  restored  to  a  worse  than  wilderness  condition,  by  the 
III  years*  war  between  the  French  and  English  colonists, 
irkb  their  respective  savage  allies.  The  tomahawk  and  the 
Icalping  knife,  the  hatchet  and  the  musket  and  the  blazing 
totKh.  and  the  wasted  clearings  of   the  fir^t  white  settlers. 
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had  driven  fnmi  tlie  region  its  Eiii^lish  and  in  good  part  itB 
Indian  inlmbitants.  Curgojne  eupposcd  that  this  havoc, 
niin  and  desolation  had  np  to  that  time  kept  from  it  all  hut 
a  few  adventnnnig  and  persistent  octnipants,  and  that  these 
might  all  be  relied  upon  for  helpers  of  his  as  sj^nipathizers, 
laborerB,  foragers  and  fighters.  It  was  with  an  amazement 
to  which  he  gave  frequent  and  startled  expression,  tfiat  he 
found  those  lately  Idasted  and  devastated  eleanngs  swarming 
with  a  new  population,  of  farmers  and  baek- woodsmen 
indeed,  but  men  wlio  knew  what  liberty  was  and  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  it*  TJiey  anticipated  the  telegraph  wires 
in  tracing  his  progress  through  tlte  forests,  and  clogged  the 
wihieruess  highways  and  water-courses  with  fallen  timber. 
His  Indian  allies,  to  whoui  be  liad  siddres^ed  bis  bumane 
proclamationj  he  found  to  be  an  unnianageable  and  wavering 
crewj  whose  atrocities,  when  they  were  on  bis  side,  were  a 
disgrace  to  bis  enterprise,  and  who  shifted  their  stupid  and 
calculating  allegiance  to  the  other  side  as  his  fortune 
wavered.  The  commutu'cation  wbich,  on  Octol>er  14,  when 
he  realized  the  despcrafeness  of  his  situation,  Bnrgoyne 
addressed  to  Gales,  is,  under  the  circumstances,  unique  in  its 
cbanicter  Fur  pomposity,  vanity,  indirectness  and  a  sort 
of  chivalric  appeal  for  consideration  from  bis  opponent,  it 
must;  provoke  a  smile  from  every  reader.  In  part  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  an  apology,  for  not  being  able  to 
share  in  an  intended  parade;  in  part  it  sounds liko  a  rallying 
of  Gates  for  having  compelle<l  him  to  wait  inconveniently 
long  for  a  third  attuck, 

**  After  having  foughl  yon  twice,  Lieu  ten  ant- General  Burgoyiic 
han  waited  snute  d.^iys  in  his  presets  ppf*itioni  determined  to  try  a 
third  confiiet  figaitisl  any  ibree  llmt  you  can  bring  to  attack  him. 

"He  in  iipptized  of  t!ie  superiority  of  your  numbers,  and  the 
diapHHiiiou  of  your  troops  to  imjUMle  his  HU(i]>!ie8,  and  render  his 
retreat  a  ^eeiie  of  ciuuage  on  IkuL  sidles.  In  tliis  situafion  he  is 
compelled  by  lunniuiity,  ond  ihiuka  hitnself  juatitied  by  established 
principles  mid  iireeedenls  of  state  and  of  war,  to  spare  the  lives 
of  brave  men  upf>u  bouoral4e  terms. 

**  Should  Majtu-General  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  that 
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lea.  General  Burgoyne  wonld  propoBe  a  oe«sation  nf  arms  during 
W  lime  nei-ea^ary   to   cummuoiciile   the   preliruiiuuy   ti'rui&   by 
'which,  in  any  extremity,  he  and  bis  army  mean  to  abide." 

Ttis  evident  that,  at  the  moment,  with  all  the  other  nohler, 

/humane,  professional  and  personal  feelings  in  the  breast  of 

|lhe  hnrniliatetl  British  General,  which  more  orle&s  command 

respeet,  there  was  a  profound  and  Htingtng  const'ions- 

I  of  mortification  and  chagrin.     All  his  airy  boastful nesis*, 

all  big  confidence   and  eoT»eeit  of  the  sure  success  of  his 

^pedition  against  the  cow-boys,  ploiigh-l>oya  and  tlic  rustics 

of  tlmt   rude    region   of  country   had    come    to    this.     His 

honors   were    in    tlie    dnst,    his    ambitiuus    hopes    were   all 

withered.     He  had  got,  as  goon  as  he  could  tiiid  a  moment 

to  ti^e  hh  pen,  to  write  a  despatch  to   England  wliieh   would 

**over  his  own  deatli  sentence.     This  desperation  of  tdia^rin 

IS  henceforward   manifest  in    all   liis   commnnications  and 

Mggej^tions,     It  seems,  at  letuit  to  all  who  are  not  experts 

>fi  the   matter,   as    if    he    had  not  only  neglected  military 

^'tjquette,  but  set  aside,  and  wished  to  assert  his  immunity 

from,  all  military  precedcnt^j.     There  was  no  reason  in  the 

World  why  he  should  not  have  surrendered  his  whole  force 

U  prisoners  of  war  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  usual  method, 

[With  the  laying  down  and  the  giving  up  of  arms,  at-coutrt* 

[Rients,  ordnance,  standards   and    the    military    client.      lie 

rtverted  tlie  use  of  the  terms  surreruler  nud  cMpiluIatiou,  and 

imported    into    service    the    unfamiliar    French    term    of    a 

Conventions  which  is  but  little  more  ap|dicahle  tlian  would 

the  term  Picnic*     He  secured   the  salvo  which  lie  desired 

Dr   bis   personal   feelings  as. well  as  t!ie   relief    which   he 

DUglit    iu    hid   official    dilemma,   hy    insisting    that   British 

:>1dters  would  never  admit   that  they  had   not,  under  any 

Ircsd  of  military  exigency,  a  power  and  liberty  to  retreat 

— ^  meaning  thereby,  to  attempt  a  retreat.     But  hemmed  iu 

on  all    sides,  witliout    transportation,  and    starving,  as    the 

emnant  of  his  army  was,  tins  waa  simply  an  appeal  to  the 

kamainity  of  Gates,  as  intimating  to  him  that  his  alternative 


lay  between  a  distardlj  masaaere  of  helpless  men,  or  allow- 
iDg  Bnrgoyne  to  dictate  his  own  terms  of  surrender.  And 
Oates  accepted  the  latter — ratifjnng  the  covenant  which 
Bnr^jne  prompted. 

Doutless  Gates  was  influenced  in  this  by  two  motives, 
which,  in  view  of  the  light  that  subseqaent  events  in  his 
career  throw  upon  Itis  judgment,  his  principles  and  his 
military  qualities^  we  can  hardly  do  hirii  injustice  in  asirrib- 
ing  to  him.     First,  he  was  beyond  measure  elated  by  the 

ccesB  which  fortune  had  brought  to  liim.     And,  second,  he 
'as  in  trepidation  lest  the  coming  up  of  Clinton,  known 
to.  l>e  near,  should  at  any  moment  snatch  his  prize  from 
him. 

The  terms  of  the  so-called  Convention  which  Burgoyne 
dictated  and  which  Gates  ratified,  were  not  carried  into 
effcH-t  hy  Congress.  And  for  this  broach  of  fstith  sharp  and 
hitler  reproach  has  been  visited  upon  what  was  then  our 
gtjvcrnnient. 

Dr,  Deane  has  given  us  from  the  Journals  of  the  Con- 
gress the  entries  from  time  to  time  made  in  them  concerning 
this  subjei^t.  New  elements  for  hesitation,  indecision  and 
controversy  came  into  tlie  discussion  of  it  as  soon  as  a 
praetiral  dealing  with  its  details  opened  some  elements  of  it 
not  provided  for  or  contemplated.  As  in  all  such  involved 
and  perplexed  issues  there  were  doubtless  some  secret  work- 
ings of  feeling  and  purpose,  some  unrevealed  motives  and 
some  reservHtions  of  intention,  which  had  an  influence,  now 
not  cleaily  irnceable  by  us,  in  impeding  and  thwnrting  the 
immediate  and  direct  ratification  of  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention. It  is  possible  that  the  conviction  that  Gates  had 
been  egregiout^ly  cajoled  by  Burgoyne,  and  that  tlie  former 
had  trifled  with  Iiis  opportunity  and  depreciated  his  prize, 
justified  in  the  minds  of  some  prominent  advisers,  the 
recourse  to  ingenuity,  at  least,  if  i»ot  to  evasion,  in  embar* 
rassing  the  fultihneiit  of  the  contract.  Burgoyne  certainly 
had  the   riglit  to  covenant  for  tlie   best  terms  possible  for 
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himself.  It  was,  however,  only  in  conformity  with  some  of 
the  less  respectable  bat  constraining,  promptings  of  human 
nature  that  those  who  grudged  the  ease  and  looseness  of 
those  terms  should  openly  or  secretly  betray  a  backwardness 
to  give  them  an  unimpeded  triumph. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  SMITH. 


I  DEsiss  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  recent 
reprint  of  **The  General  History  of  Connecticut,^  Ascribed 
to  the  Rev.  Samael  Peters.  The  untrustworthy  character 
of  thifi  work  is  well  known  by  historical  scholars,  and  it 
has  long  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  literary 
cnrioeity.  Indeed,  competent  critics  -have  been  in  doabt 
whetlier  it  should  be  considered  aa  a  poor  specimen  of  the 
class  of  works  to  which  Knickerbocker's  '*  History  of  New 
York"  belongs,  or  as  a  spiteful  fabrication.  Bat  with  the 
character  of  the  work  itself  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
remarks  which  I  now  design  to  offer.  Within  a  few  months 
a  very  beautifully  printed  edition  has  been  published  in 
New  Tork,  claiming  on  the  title-page  and  in  the  Preface  to 
be  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  1781,  with  some 
additions  to  the  Appendix  and  some  new  notes.  From  a 
very  coraory  examination  of  the  volume  I  was  led  to  suspect 
the  integrity  of  the  reprint,  and  a  careful  collation  soon 
established  its  spurious  character. 

The  ** General  History  of  Connecticut''  was  first  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1781,  It  is  not  a  very  rare  book;  and 
copies  of  tMs  edition  are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College, 
in  the  Boston  Athen^ura,  and  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Copies  of  what  claims  to  be  a  "Second  Edition,"  with  the 
date  1782,  but  in  every  other  respect  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  edition  of  1781,  are  in  the  libraries  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  Hassachusetts  Eistorieal  Society, 
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An  ^ijneritan  edition  was  puljlished  at  New  Haven  in  1829, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Peters,  with  a  eupple- 
rnont  by  the  AmericaD  editor,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and 
who  says  in  his  Prt*fa<^e,  '*F»>r  anglit  that  is  now  known,  ho 
[Mr.  Peters]  may  be  living  at  this  day,"  These  are  the 
only  eilittaas  mentioned  in  AUibone^s  **  Dictionary  of 
Aathurs/'  and  tljo  only  editions,  previous  to  the  reprint  of 
1S77,  whieh  have  come  under  my  eye. 

Iij  the  Preface  to  the   reprint  of  1877,  ihe  editor  makes 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  edition  of  1829 ;  but  referring 
to    the   reeent    work    of    our    distinguished    associate,    tlie 
President  of   the  Connecticut   Historii*al   Sot-iety,   entitled 
**The  Trno-Blue  Laws  of  CJonneetieut  and  New  Haven,  and 
the  False  Clue-Laws,  invented   by  the  Rev.  Saninel  Peters,^' 
lie  says:     '*  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  been  induced 
to  republish  the  work  from  the  original  copy  belonging  to 
I>r.   Peters,  using  notes  and   quotations  from   writers  and 
authors  of   high  repute,  and    from    documents  and   manu- 
scripts written   before  the  Kevobitiuuary  War,  which  have 
come  into  my  possession   since   Mr«  Trumhuirs   work  hiis 
appearcih"     And  on  the  next  page  be  says  :     *'  My  object 
B  to  let  the  work  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  uierely  adding 
auch  portions  as  I  tind  iu  the  unpublished  manuscri|>ts  in 
my   possession,  relating  chiefly  to   the   doctor   himself,  and 
the  cause  of  his  having  to  leave  the  country;  also  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  the  relief  of 
the  destroyers  of  the  teas  in  Bosttm."     There  is  no  intima- 
tion that  Mr,  Peters,  or  any  one  else,  had  made  any  %'erbal 
changes  in  the  text ;  and   there  is  no   intimation  that  the 
editorial    notes   had    already    been    printed    in   an    edition 
]MibIished  nearly   half  a  century  ago.     The  vcrlial  chauijjes 
in  the  text  are  very  ntnnerous,  and  very  gi'eat  iiberticw  have 
been  taken  with  regard  to  the  use  of  capitals  and  italics,  to 
the  punctuation,  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  paragraphs. 
The  most  noticeable  omissions  which  I  have  observed  are 
the  suppression   of   the  following   words  at  the  end   of  a 
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pttragrnpli  on  p.  188  of  the  edition  of  1781, — ^'*Thc  case, 
upon  tlie  whole,  is  tliis:  tlie  ministers  govern  a  niullitvulo  of 
fools,  and  are  themselves  governed  hy  knaves";  and  of  the 
following  foot-note  on  p.  207, — ^'Pure  grkf  meiios,  in  New 
England,  auffe?'  and  revenge,'^''  It  is  a  (^nrious  <^ireiini8tauee, 
not  easily  explained,  that  the  first  of  these  two  omissions 
ocenra  also  in  the  editi<ni  of  18:?9,  but  that  the  foot-note  is 
retained  in  that  edition.  So  far  as  I  have  noticed  there  are 
few  variations  between  the  text  of  the  edition  of  1839  and 
the  text  of  the  original  edition.  Nearly  all  of  the  verbal 
changes  are  found  only  in  the  edition  of  1877,  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  tliat  tlje  title-page  of  tlie 
edition  of  1877,  which  differs  in  several  phiees  from  the 
original  title-page,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
edition  of  1829.  One  other  omi.^siim  onght,  perhaps,  to  be 
mentioned.  In  his  defence  of  "  bundling"  (p.  327  of  the 
first  edition),  Mr.  Peters  refers  to  his  own  experience  as  a 
father  of  daughters.  This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the 
edition  of  1877. 

The  original  work  has  very  few  foot-notes;  but  to  tlie 
reprint  of  1829  is  added  a  snpplement  of  illustrative  notes, 
tilling  eighty-six  pages.  All  of  these  notes,  but  three,  have 
been  transferred  bodily  to  the  new  edition  as  foot-notes, 
without  any  intimation  of  the  source  from  which  they  were 
obtained.  Eight  of  them,  all  of  conBiderable  length,  are 
printed  without  any  indicati<tn  that  they  are  not  ft>und  in 
the  original  edition.  To  the  others  the  designation  "Ed. 
Note"  has  been  addet! ;  and  so  careless  !ias  the  editor  been 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  tliat  the  same  designation  is 
appended  to  two  notes, — on  p.  35  and  pp.  50-53, — which  are 
in  all  of  the  previous  editions.  In  transferring  these  notes 
to  his  edition  the  editor  has  in  a  few  instances  joitled  two, 
notes  together  and  slightly  abridged  some  of  the  state- 
ments. He  has  also  inserted  the  words  vf  fonr  or  five  texts 
of  Scripture  referred  to  in  the  edition  of  1829  only  by 
chapter   and    verse,   and    made    some   insignitieant    verbal 
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ennnges.     There  hpo  only   five  notes,  I   lieliove,  for  wliieh 

^^he    editor    himself    k   directly    responsil^le.     One    h    tm 

^^tempt  to  give  some  sort  of  counteiiHiiee  to   Mr.  Peters's 

Well   known   statement  that  at  a  point  on  the  Connectient 

River  two  hnndred  miles  from  itt;  nioutli,  ''  Wttter  h  eonsoli- 

dated,  without  frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness,  between  the 

pinelnng,  sturdy  roekg,  to  sneh  a  degree  of  indnrntiou   tluit 

no  iron  crow  enn  be  forced  into  it;  here  iron,  lea<l,  and  eork, 

have  one  common   weight/**     Another  is  merely  a  rutting 

^H^rn  some  unknown  newspaper.     In  a  tliird  instaneo  a  litie 

of  the  original  text  lias  been  transferred,  for  some  insi-rnta- 

ble  reason,  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  printed  as  a  nok» ; 

and  in  the  fonrth   instant^e  a  part  of   a    postsrript   to    the 

trtginal  narrative  has  been  printed  as  a  foot-note. 
It  is  in  the  Appendix,  however,  that  the  editor's  total 
isrcgard  of  all  the  obligations  which  devolve  on  any  one 
rho  undertakes  to  reprint  a  rare  book  is  most  olivious. 
'he  ti lie-page  informs  tlie  reader  that  a^Mitioiis  have  been 
■made  to  the  Appendix ;  but  the  new  matter  has  been 
Incorporated  with  the  original  text  without  the  slightest 
indication  to  difetinguisli  it  from  what  Peters  himself  wrote. 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  place  wliere  new  matter  has 
been  inserted  ia  indiaited  by  a  foot-note,  but  even  in  this 
ustaoce  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own  ingenuity  to  conjecture 
Slow  much  has  been  thus  intei*]K>lated.  At  tliat  very  |>lace 
iree  pages  of  the  original  Appendix  have  been  oim*tted, 
rithout  any  hint  of  the  suppression  ;  and  at  many  other 
places  are  shnilar  omissions  extending  to  one  or  two  pages, 
llnd  in  one  instance  covering  nearly  four  pages.  In  the 
bew  e<iition  the  Appendix  covei-s  thirty  pages:  within  that 
;>ace    I    have   counted    more    than    twenty-tive   omissions, 


•This  Is  the  reading  of  the  editions  of  ITSl  and  1782.  The  editiDti  of  1829 
endii*  inwtend  of  **  no  Iron  crow  can  he  forced  into  it,''  "mi  iron  crow  floAts 
nootbly  down  ilA  current."  Tl*«  edition  of  IST7  h^  »  third  rctiding,— **  an 
00  crow  cAnnot  be  forced  into  it." 
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interpolations,  or  changes  of  phraseology.  This  fact  alone 
is  enough  to  give  to  the  new  edition  of  the  "General 
History  of  Connecticut"  a  foremost  place  among  the 
"Spurious  Reprints  of  Early  Books."  The  untrustworthy 
character  of  this  pretended  History  is  no  justification  of  the 
liberties  which  the  editor  has  taken  with  his  author.  If  the 
volume  was  worth  reprinting,  it  should  have  been  printed 
correctly. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


^^  LibrariaD  m  able  to  state  that  the  enlargement  of  the 

"^tiding  progressed  favorably,  and   promises  to  realize  the 

*ntiejpations    which    had    been    formed   in    regard   to    its 

<^>nvenienoe,  and  the  agreeable  effect  of  its  struetiire  l»oth 

^thoat  and  within.     It  will  nearly  double  the  amount  of 

*'*elf  room,  and  aflord  facilities  for  arrangement  and  readi- 

'^^^  of  access  to  the  books,  whicli  have  long  been  needed, 

^^d  indeed  are  indispensable,  nnder  the  rapid  accnmnlation 

^i  material,  and  the  growing  public  demand  for  its  prac- 

*^ical  use. 

The  contractors  have  prosecuted  their  work  with  prompt- 
tiees  and  energy,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
will  not  be  fully  finished  by  the  first  of  January,  the  time 
aaaigned  for  its  completion.  As  no  provision  is  likely  to  l>e 
mmde  for  warming  the  new  rooms  the  present  winter,  they 
will  of  necessity  be  chiefly  used  for  tlie  deposit  of  books 
and  papers  that  have  no  fixed  place,  without  much  attempt 
at  any  general  assortment  or  classification.  On  the  return 
summer  it  is  hoped  that  our  institution  may  take  advan- 
of  its  additional  room  and  greater  convenience  of 
Operation  for  introducing  eiieh  improved  systems  as  tliose 
intelligettt  and  expcricneed  managers  of  libraries  now 
attembled  in  London  may  in  their  combined  wisdom  devise 
aod    recommend. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  administration  of  our 
library,   in    the    multiplication    of   its    collections    aud    the 


•*  History   «»f 

h  tmfpmm  Om  mt  fcfcmiiimi,  Or.  Beonr  Clarke,  ^lio 
Um  jwil  fiMmed  fran  Jbnmi^  bnof^  with  hinu  as  his  own 
iHfpfif[tfimUf  iirnl  iic«!«p(Able  gift  to  the  librarv,  a  fuc-^imile 
nt^ffinUwiinu  ht  the  firvt  book  printed  in  Erigkii(i,  Caxton's 
*•  U\vU^n  iumI  Htiyiiiipi  of  the  Pliiloaopbere.'*  Our  President 
wiili  l»U  h»iUliml  liberality  anthori^ed  the  purchase,  at  hid 
'«',  uf  H  Inr^ir  lu^lrjcrtiori  of  choice  puhlientions  from  an 
'»i  ( JHNU**gne%  firiiiifltJH  Ihh  indderitiil  coiitrilnitions.  We 
n*«|»  till*  Inmii^Oi  ill  vurHMm  wiij«  of  tlie  Iriibit  of  Mr.  Paine, 
(Im*  HiioImIv*!*  'rr*^Mi^m'i*i%  to  iimn^iiHi^'  tlie  vuliic  mid  interest  of 
* l»«  \\^   iunt^rtlHK   hiHtoriral    iiute^  and  extra  illustratious. 


Tlic  Wun*e6ter  Centenninl  Meniorifd  so  emliellislied,  and  an 
iddfrioTml  supply  of  posla^^e  etntnpis  arranged  for  historical 
imrposei&j  are  among  hig  iiaruerous  gifts.     We  liavo  frota 
Hon,    Xt^HJAc    Smiicker  and    lion.   Gliarles   C.   Jones,   now 
returned  from  New   York  t«j  hh  nntive  State  of  Georgia, 
both    meinb«^r8  of    the  Society,  various  newspaper  articles 
sfiowit*^  their  active  reseurehes  in   the  Hrch«ei»logy  of  their 
own    nciglihorhoodj?.     A  ^uppl}^  of  '"Mark  Twain's  Scrap 
liookft**  ha^  been  found  of  great  convenience  for  preserving 
iiew6|>aper  cuttings  of  tlii^  nature,  too  vuhnilile  to  be  put 
out    of  siglit.     We   are  under  obligations   tu  li.  A.  Brock, 
£6<j.,  of  the  lIistoric4il  Society  of  Virginia,  for  many  news- 
piiper  Brtielej»  relating  to  that  ancient  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, which  are  of  great  intcrej^t  to  lie  kept  togetlier. 

The  record  of  donations  is  regarde«l  as  a  very  iniportHnt 
fiart  <if  the  librarian -g  report,  and  better  cxprcteseB  the 
•^haraiTter  of  these  tMintribuiions  than  con^ments  wfiicfi  can 
cio  little  more  than  cnll  attention  to  the  record   itself, 

III  the  report  of  tJie  Council,  of  October,  1859,  prepared 
l>j  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  amung  the  notices  of  meniber§ 
Ttjceutly  deceased  is  that  of  Baron  Alexander  Von  Hura- 
ItoldL  After  referring  to  \m  great  services  in  tlie  cause  of 
American  archfcology  tlie  report  proceeds  to  say,  **He  may 
now  be  rciiartlcd  as  (lie  patron  i^aint  of  all  Antiquarian 
S'icicties,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  in  the  bisl  year 
of  bk  life,  he  expressed  so  strong  an  interest  in  the  trans- 
tions  of  our  own,  which  by  its  two-fold  name  of  Anti* 
rian  and  American  presented  a  double  claim  to  his 
uotJee  ;  and  that  his  failirtg  health  alone  prevented  a 
written  communication  to  the  Society  through  our  respected 
President/'  It  is  added  that  '*Such  a  communication  would 
liave  been  kept  forever  in  our  archives  as  a  precious  per- 
H>ital  memorial;  and  the  Council  would  express  the  hope 
tlmt  those  archives  may  soon  be  adorned  with  the  portrait 
or  the  bust  of  Alexander  Humboblt.'- 

Thifi  hope  of  the  Council,  adopted  by  the  Society,  just 


or  t 

^Betii 
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leiii^th   been    Iiapptlj   fiiltilled. 


eighteen  years  ago,  lias 

Our  distingnished  aseociate,  Senator  Hoar,  happening  to 
observe  tliat  Wight's  celebrated  ])ortrait  of  Honihohlt  was 
to  be  offered  at  auction  in  Boston,  conceived  tlie  idea  of 
obtaining  it  for  tlie  Society;  and  mentioning  the  matter  to 
another  liberal  meinhcr,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  they  united 
to  secure  the  picture  at  their  own  cluirge.  This  gonerovia 
and  appropriate  gift  will  be  seen  in  our  gallery  at  the 
present  meeting,  and  ciinnot  fail  to  l>e  highly  appreciated  as 
a  work  of  art.  It  h  admitted  tlmt  Wight  lias  been  the 
most  successful  artist  who  has  at  templed  tlie  likeness  of 
Hnmholdt,  in  catching  at  once  the  intellectual  and  the 
physical  ex|iression  of  liis  face.  This  is  one  of  three  portraits 
finished  by  himj  another  having  been  presented  to  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  18i:i9  by  our  associate, 
Rev.  Robert  C*  Waterstou.  Whether  ours  has  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  touches  is  of  little  consequence  in  a  pictiu-e  so 
perfect  in  itself .  The  copy  made  by  Mr.  Wigiit  for  Mr, 
WaterstoD  stood  the  test  of  a  rainnte  eomparison  with  the 
one  first  painted,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  antc*graph 
note  from  Hund>oldtj  addressed  to  the  artist,  declaring  his  to 
be  the  best  portrait  of  liini  ever  painted,  Oura  is  accom- 
panied by  an  attestarion  to  the  same  effect  from  the  emi- 
nent German  sculptor  Rauehj  transeribed  by  Mr.  Wight 
to  accompany  the  picture. 

Each  of  the  gentlemen  who  pre8et>t  the  portrait  has  also 
made  valuable  donations  of  h»»oks,  and  Mr.  Davis  pro|>oses 
that  the  Society  should  purehaisc  from  the  fund  provided  by 
him  a  complete  set  of  Hnmboldt's  publications. 

We  desire,  on  this  occasion,  to  recognize  the  position  of 
Humboldt  as  the  great  leader  and  chief  of  American  Anti- 
quaries. Born  in  September,  1769,  one  hundred  and  eight 
years  ago,  he  qualified  himself  hy  a  most  thorough  scientific 
educatiouj  and  an  extensive  acquisition  of  ancient  and 
modern  hmguages,  for  the  attainment  of  the  grent  ofyect  of 
his  ambition,  universal  knowledge.     At  the  age  of  thirty  he 


embarked  from  Comnna  in  the  Spanish  fleet  for  America, 

iuving  the  saiurtion  and  patronage  of  the  Spanish  Crown 

for  an  exploration  of  the  natural  and  archaaological  wonders 

of  Its  domtuiona  in  America,    He  had  with  liim  a  caravan  of 

helpers,  and  a  large  outfit  of   seientitic  instruments.     The 

World   had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  Alexander  the  Great 

fitted  out  a  scientific  expedition  for  Aristotle ;  and  the  results 

corresponded  to  the  preparations.     He  returned  to  Paris  in 

Augiii^t,   1804,   and  was   then   engaged  until    1827    in    the 

arrHiigement  and  publication  of  his  great  collection  of  notes 

and  observations. 

The    vaat  knowledge  of  nninlmldt  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive all  the  analogies  existing  between  American  arts  and 
andqnities  and  those  of  amieut  or  modern  nations  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and    not  less    to    detect  the  diversities 
ivhich  gave  to  them  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character*     No 
tnan    was   better  qualified  by  extended  observation  to  dis- 
tiiignish  habits  and  actions  that  spring  from  the  identity  of 
hmnan  faculties  and  natural  propensities  from  those  arbi- 
%rar7    customs  which  grow   np  in   particular  communities, 
and,  wherever  found,  are  supposed  to  imply  connection  or 
dv6cent.      It    was   a    trait    of    his    mind    wliich    somewhat 
liin<lered   the  faculty   of  condensation,  that  every  point  of 
consideration  brought  up  in  his  memory,  from  reading  or 
observittton,  so  many  facts  and  circumstances  bearing  upon 
it ;    while    the   generalizing   habit   gave    enlargement   and 
freedom  from  prejudice  to  his  views. 

Henoe  he  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  candid  examination 
of  such  claims  as  are  put  forth  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg 
and  Dv,  Le  Plongeon,  If  he  had  not  eaten  so  freely  as 
liiey  have  done  of  "the  insane  root,"  he  was  by  no  means 
without  a  degree  of  the  same  excitement  that  apparently 
bewilders  the  imaginations  of  all  explorers  of  the  mfjrvellons 
remains  of  aboriginal  life  in  Southern  America.  He,  bow- 
ever,  corrected  every  tendency  to  exaggeration  by  the 
acrupatoud  application  of  scientiiic  tests.  He  had  bettor 
13 
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opportmiities,  as  he  says,  t\mn  others  who  liave  written  on 
the  subject  to  siudy  the  hierogljjjhic  records  of  the  Mexi- 
cans;  for  he  Dot  onl}^  carefully  surveyed  the  tixed  monu- 
ments, but  eornparod  all  tlie  known  codices,  or  pictorial 
docujneiits,  preserved  in  Enropeim  liln*arieR,  and  interpreted 
some  of  them  in  accordance  with  the  tracbtional  rules.  He 
admits  that  the  annals  of  the  Mexican  Empire  appear  to  go 
back  as  far  as  the  6tli  century  of  our  era.  He  found 
among  the  Aztecs  the  germs  of  phonetic  characters.  '*They 
know  how  to  write  names  by  writing  signs  associated  with 
sounds,"  "This  might  have  hrouglit  them  to  the  beautiful 
discovery  of  sylhibles  It  might  have  brought  them  to 
alpliabetize  their  simple  hieroglyphics;"  but  he  thinks  ages 
would  have  elapsed  before  these  mountaineers,  wlio  adhered 
to  their  customs  as  ohsliuately  iis  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Hindoos,  would  have  invented  an  alphabet.  He  regards 
their  paintings  as  good  subt^titutes  for  books,  m  ami  scrip!  s, 
and  alphabetical  eharactei*B.  In  the  time  of  Montezuma 
thousands  of  persons  were  employed  in  painting  new  cora- 
positions  or  copying  others. 

Humboldt  bad  less  opportunity  to  study  the  sculptured 
monuments  of  Yucatan,  and  otlier  provinces  of  Central 
America,  which  Waldeek  and  Prescott  unite  in  regarding  as 
likely  to  yiekl  the  most  important  light  upon  the  aboriginal 
history  of  this  country.  It  was  so  recently  as  the  year  1863 
that  a  manuscript  professing  to  contain  a  key  to  the  pho- 
netic alpha!)et  of  the  Muyas  of  Yucatan  was  foimd  by  the 
Abbe  Brassenr  de  Bourljourg  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  attached  to  an  unpublished 
description  of  Yucatan  ^vritten  by  Diego  de  Landa,  one  of 
the  first  bishops  of  the  country.  Brassenr  claimed  that  lie 
had  mastered  the  [u-inciples  of  interpretation  there  pointed 


Nnrr.— Prescott,  Vol.  I.,  p.  93  n.^ays*  quottng  from  Champon ion,  tbai  the 
hIeroglypliiL's  on  the  inu^t  recent  rtKniuuieots  of  Fgjpt  coutitln  no  Iwrger 
liifut»iwn  of  phonetic  thtiracter*  Uian  those  wbit^Ii  existed  eighteen  ecnturies 
before  Christ;  showing  no  aijvnnc^  In  thl^  njspect  for  22O0  yearit* 
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and  that  if  the  pictorial  records  of  the  Mexicans 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  (and  largely  by  Eiahop  do 
Landa  himself)  on  the  sapposition  that  they  related  merely  to 
the  forma  and  ceremonies  of  idolatrous  worship,  were  now 
extant,  the  geological  and  historical  occurrences  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world  would  be  distinctly  revealed.  There  can  be 
no  doabt  of  the  genuine  character  of  Brassenr's  entlmsiaBmi 
or  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  but  his  rendering  of  the 
Codex  Troano,  on  which  he  tried  his  skill,  has  not  been 
accepted  by  other  French  ai'chaiologists.  It  remaiuB  to  bo 
aaea  what  his  equally  enthusiastic  folhnver,  Dr.  Le  Plon- 
geon,  may  accomplish  iu  the  same  direetion. 

Humboldt's  information  respecting  written  characters 
employed  by  the  natives  as  signs  of  ideas  extended  to  the 
IJDited  States.  He  refers  to  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons 
■0B  making  hieroglyphitial  paintings  on  wood,  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to 
hieroglyphical  circles  among  the  Virginians  which  repre- 
sented in  symbolic  characters  the  events  that  luid  taken 
place  during  sixty  years.  He  has  even  something  to  say 
^L  conoerning  Dightou  rock,  and  njay  be  studied  with  protit 
^L  bj  investigators  of  inscriptions  in  onr  own  territories  that 
^HMne  ^opposed  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  later  races  of 
^^   aborigines. 

^H  A  Catholic  missionarj*,*  long  resident  among  tribes  of 
^P  Northern  Indians,  and  familiar  with  their  languages,  in- 
formed the  writer  some  years  ago  tliat  thu  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia   employed   a   series  of  charaL*tcrs    standing    not  for 

I  ideas  simply  but  for  w«jrtts»  an^l  tliat  these  have  been  used 
hy  the  missionaries,  with  some  additions  of  their  own 
inveution,  in  the  preparation  uf  rituals  and  devotional 
exercises* 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  qf  the  Society,  which 
hare  only  just  now  issued  from  the  press,  contain  a  larger 
aitiount    tl»an   usual  of  pure  archseology.     Two   associates 

•Bev.  KtigeOQ  Vetroralle* 


from  the  midst  of  aboriginal  monuments  and  relicts  at  tlte 
West,  reported  important  discoveries  in  their  respective 
regions  bearing  upon  two  great  questions — the  eaeting  of 
copper  implements  by  the  Northern  Indians,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  ingeribcd  meinoriaL^  in  the  tnonnds.  Their  com- 
munication s,  winch  it  bus  been  net^essary  to  print  in  an 
abridged  form,  open  matters  for  fnrtlier  consideration  and 
discnssion,  which  they  will  doubtless  receive  frotn  the  same 
able  investigators,  Tlie  principal  paper  is  an  ctf'ort  on  tlie 
part  of  one  of  our  aaaodates,  Mr.  Steplien  Sulisl*nry,  Jr.,  to 
present  in  an  intelligible  and  appreciative  manner,  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Augustus  Lc  Plongeon  to  ha%'e  nnide  snrpris- 
ing  and  greatly  signitiearit  discoveries  at  Olnchenltza  in 
Yucatan,  To  claims  of  that  nature  the  Society  cannot  bo 
inattentive  or  iudifferent.  Fortnmitely  Mr.  Salislmry  had 
passed  a  winter  in  Yucatan,  and  liad  friends  and  ctjrres 
pondents  at  M^rida  who  are  gentlemen  of  edncation  and 
intelligence  ;  circumstances  creating  a  degree  of  obligation 
on  his  partw^iich  he  has  not  been  disposed  to  evade;  and  he 
wisely  decided  to  l>ring  tt>gether  into  one  paper  the  docu 
ments  explanatory  of  the  case  in  its  present  position,  illus- 
trated, to  some  extent,  l»y  a  portion  of  the  photographs  in 
his  possession.  lie  lias  spared  no  personal  labor  or  neces- 
sary expense  to  procure  direct  information,  and  pictorial 
representations  of  scenes  and  objects,  and  1ms  given  to  tlio 
sanguine  explorer  the  advantage  of  descrilii ng  bis  opera- 
tions in  his  own  way.  It  is  believed  tliut  tlie  production  of 
this  fresh  matter  from  a  most  interesting  region  in  so  niucli 
detail  wmII  meet  the  a|>probation  of  the  Society,  as  best 
ftflbrding  the  means  of  estimating  its  natnre  and  value*  Its 
claims  will  seem  strange  and  improbable  to  many,  while 
others  will  regard  them  as  little  else  than  a  repetition  of 
Brasseur^'s  theories,  with  tlie  addition  of  alleged  discoveries 
that  may  prove  to  be  important  when  more  thoroughly 
tested.     The   statue   at   letist   is   a   certainty,  wdiether    the 
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"histrnncul   eliaracter  assigned  to  it  shall  turn   ont  to   be  a 
delnsion  or  a  fuet. 

The  story  of  wonderful  developments  in  chronology  and 
history  to  he  anticipated  from  an  interpretation  of  tho 
monnmentid  records  of  Central  Ameriea^  going  back  to 
remote  geological  periods,  is  gettirit^  to  be  repeated  too 
often  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  If  it  coojes  from  enthusi- 
astic and  imaginative  travellers,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
is  the  men  of  that  temperament  who  are  most  likely  to 
enitminter  the  perils  and  diseomforts  of  pioneer  investiga- 
tion. If  we  are  satisfied  tljat  their  statements  arc  not 
inventions  we  may  receive  them  as  data  which,  when 
ftntticiently  nnmeroiis,  a  cooler  judgment  may  weigh  without 
prejndice,  \}i\  Le  Plongeou  evidently  eranlates  the  spirit 
of  adventure  \vhi<'li  baa  carried  IJviugstoue  and  Stanley  into 
the  heart  of  Alriea,  aiul  is  ambitious  of  the  scholastic  renown 
whicli  men  like  Schlieraanni  Smith,  and  Cesnola,  have 
achie%'ed  in  their  respective  fields  of  rcv^earch  ;  and  in  this 
liiens^  lie  may  be  called  an  adventurer;  Like  Brasselir  be  is 
''an  enthusiast,  but  less  guarded  and  more  impetuous.  In  the 
extent,  liowever,  to  which  his  representations  are  sustained 
by  other  sources  of  evidence  w^e  need  not  fear  to  accept 
them.  Those  who  wait  for  demonstration  may  wait  too 
long  for  the  credit  of  candid  inquirers.  That  there  are 
monuments  and  inscriptions  in  Central  America  which  sug- 
gest, even  to  eool  observers,  extraordinary  possibilities  of 
extreme  antiquity,  and  great  geological  clianges  that  have 
been  matters  of  record,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Apjiarent 
evidences  of  remote  intercourse  with  Africa,  and  other  por- 
tions  of  the  Eastern  hemispliere,  are  tVetpiently  mentioned. 
Indications  of  former  races  of  giants  and  pygmies  are  no 
more  wariting  than  thc^y  have  been  among  our  own  Western 
antiquities.  Not  only  native  phonetic  signs,  hut  alphabetical 
characters  pronounced  to  be  Ethiopic,  or  Phenician,  or 
Tartaric,  have  been  often  produced;  and  words,  and   roots 
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of  wonlt^,  having  striking  claasiL'al  affinities,  Lave  long   ago 
attracted  the  attention  of  scholHrs, 

Humboldt  was  coguizant  of  all  or  most  of  the  fancies  that 
are  l>e*;inning  to  be  re|>ejited  witfi  greater  boldness  and  an 
air  of  more  substiintia!  authority.  It  is  a  favorable  time, 
in  the  existing  prevalence  of  an  arelia^ologieal  epidemic 
throngliout  the  seientitic  worlds  to  have  all  siicli  questions 
Vi'utihited,  and  the  foohdatioiis  of  thoju  tlioronghlj  exam- 
ined. Homboldt  refers  to  the  famouia  "divine  book,  called 
Ton  aril  uxot!  ^^  (now  h>Bt),  compiled  at  Tula  in  the  year  660, 
by  the  astrologer  Hnetnatzin,  which  contained  a  History  of 
Heaven  and  of  Earth,  a  CoBinogony,  a  dest?ription  of  the 
eoustellations,  the  division  of  time,  the  migrations  of  na- 
tions,  &Q,  &c.;  and  he  fonnd  at  Rome,  on  his  return,  a 
Mexican  Ms.  in  wluch  was  recorded  a  tradition  that  before 
the  great  inundation,  4800  years  after  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  country  of  Anahuac  was  inhabited  by  giants. 
He  begins  his  account  of  An^erican  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions by  reference  to  characters  fonntl  in  Ethiopia  having 
an  astonishing  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  and  to 
the  supposition  of  Sir  William  Jones  that  tlie  Ethiopians, 
the  tirst  Egyptians,  and  t!ic  Hindoos,  were  one  people,  and 
the  observatiun  of  M,  Langles  that  undoubted  relations 
existed  bet\yceu  ancient  Ethiopia  and  the  pbiteau  of  Central 
Asia.  He  adds  that  **if  the  Tartar  race  have  passed  by  the 
nor  til- west  coast  to  America^  and  thence  south  and  east,  as 
the  etymological  researches  of  Vater  appear  to  indictite,  it 
is  less  surprit»ing  to  tind  among  tlie  semidmrbarous  people  of 
t!ic  New  C<uUinent  idols  and  architectural  inouuments, 
hieroglyph i<'.  writing,  and  exact  knowledge  nf  the  length  of 
the  year,  traditions  of  tlie  first  state  of  the  world,  which 
recal  the  knowledge,  tlie  arts  nnd  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  people  of  Asia."* 

♦Yut  he  declare*  that  we  seek  in  vain  on  thp  elevAtcd  phim  of  Cptitral 
Astii^  or  further  to  tlip  XMrth  nw\  Kast,  for  nations  who  liave  made  u*e  of  tba 
hieroglyphic  |mititlii|f  whbh  hm  bet^u  prtietioed  in  the  tiountrj  of  Anahuac ov«r 
BiDc*  tlie  end  of  the  Ttli  ocnlury. 
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It  may  he  snid   to    itnply   no  small  degree  of  organizod 
Culture,  if  they  did  indeed  retain   8uch  tniditioiis  m  iiave 
titled  long  since  of  systematic  preservation  in  the  seat  of 
^lieir  snpposcd  origin. 

What  harm  if  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  current  ran  the 
^ther  way;  and  that,  from  this  geologically  oldest  hemis- 
pliere,  population  and  language  and  art  poured  into  the 
^«steni  continent  agea  or  euu8  ago  ?  Let  \m  listen  to  all 
^Itat  may  be  said  on  the  snhjeet,  and  give  the  encouragement 
^f  attention  and  dae  appreciation  to  every  honest  eftbrt  for 
tlie  extraction  of  truth  from  the  mystical  obscurities  of 
"uin  and  decay.. 

After  all  the  marks  of  intellectual  progress  described  in 
indilo<|uent  language  l»y  the  Spanifih  conquerors  of  Mex- 
i€30,  it   is   plain    that    they   reg^irded    the  occupants  of  the 
csountry    as  barbarians,  and  of    an   inferior   nature^  whom 
t: hey  ^  were    justitied    in    using    as    servants    and    laborers* 
AV^hen    the   good    Las    Casas    desired    to    form    a   cliriatian 
^3olony  among  them,  '*the  propotsitioUj"  says  Frescott,  "was 
ienonnced  as  chimerical  and  fantastic  by  some  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  observation   entitled   their  judgment   to  respect. 
These  men  declared  tlie  Indian  from  his  nature  incapable  of 
c'tvih'zation.     The  question  was  one  of    such  moment  that 
Charles  the  Fifth  ordered  the  discussion   to  be  conducted 
^    before  him." 

^1  Humboldt  deemed  it  necessary  to  qualify  his  expressions 
^■['Int  they  should  be  thought  to  imply  more  than  he  intended, 
^^  and  says,  "  When  I  liuve  employed  in  t!ie  course  of  these 
investigations  the  words  monuments  of  the  New  World, 
progress  in  the  art  of  drawing,  intellectual  culture,  I  have 
had  no  intention  of  suppOBing  a  state  of  things  which  indi- 
ctttca  what  is  called,  somewhat  vaguely,  a  highly  advanced 
civilization." 

The  civilization  of  the  Mexicans  was  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  the  mental  capacities  and  teiideucies  that 
distujguish  the  American  tribes  throughout  the  entire  conti- 
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nent,  their  manifeatation  being  varied  by  accidental  circnm- 
Btances,  bat  bearing  always  the  stamp  of  race;  and  it  may 
prove  to  be  true,  in  fact  and  philosophy,  that  a  stady  of  the 
plan  of  thonght  of  this  people,  seen  under  different  condi- 
tions of  habits  and  habitations,  of  late  parsued  so  assid- 
uously by  Judge  Morgan,  will  reconcile  the  many  incon- 
sistences which  embarrass  the  readers  of  Mexican  history. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

L&>rarian. 
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Mjiswicluisctt»  HegiJiUT,  1811-47. 

Gkorok  SiTMNRii,  ENq,,  Worcester.— A  large  pholoj^nipli  of  tlie  Snmiitfr 

li(>fji<.'!%trai I  ill  Shrewsbury. 

Mrt.  E,  W.  Lrppirr,  Siilem.— A  tray  mndc  ft-om  the  pulpU  of  tite  Firat 
,  Chiirch  in  Snlem. 
Wr  JosKPU  s,  Weshy,  Worceslcr-^ — Two  hundretl  ami  twinty-the  pjiru- 

Siiit'jcLSMiTiK  Esq.,  Worck'St-er,  — The  \Vorte8t*'r  Spv  for  l«7<>-7K 
TipL  EDWAiti>  J.  UuajJicLU  Warccsler— The  North  Brooktielfl  SuUlk'r** 

Memortal, 
Pr^f,  Edw*ro  NoRm,  Cliuton,  N.  Y.— ITnmilton  College  Trltjnul»l,  1^77. 
Hkvkv  F.  Upham,  Esq.,  St,  Paul,  Mluii.— An  eugraved  purtrtiit  of  Gen. 

Henry  Hasring>«  8ibley» 
Hrt.   HKKRr    P.   8tui:0!s,    Bost*)n. — Twenty   pamiihlets;    ami   viiriou* 
Centennial  uewsipapcrs  and  ca.r4l». 
.  H^RiiK.aT  Wi'tsBY,  Worcester. — Three  pac-'plilets. 

CLAjtiAai    Ca^St    Charlton.  —  An    ancient    wanuinji^    pnn,    well 
preserved. 
iMr  TiiuMAft  E.  Baktlftt,  Worcester— An   Account  of  the  Medlleld 
Town  Hail  Dedicutiou. 
[?Af*ni  B.  Mktcalf,  Esq.,  Worcester.— Ei|Ch I y-?*ix  pamphlet?*, 
fr.  Otis  F.  Rawson,  Worce.ster- — Twelve  guide  books. 
Ienicy  M.  WiTTKK»  E»q-,  Worcefiter,— One  book;  and  Bcvcnteen  pam- 

phletsi. 

Jklr.  JatiH  G.  SsiiTH,  Worcc«>ler. — One  book;  flvi."  hfuuphlels:  and  seven- 
^M    teen  engrnTings  and  wood-nuts. 

^Bte  CiiABLES  Hamilton,  Worcester. — Seveiit^f-u  paniptiifi-'i. 
^^plEpcnti.  K.  Staples,  Esq.,  Worcester*— Hit*  paper  on   Normal  Schools 
and  their  Orii^lu ;  the  nmimscrJpt  reeortls  of  the  Old  South   Band  of 
Hope  in  Worcester;  and  ten  pamphlets. 
Crakubs  C.  Savage,  Esq.,  New  York.— A  Tribute  to  Horace  Greeley. 
Mr.  LKWts  S.  Hayi>kn,  Washington,  D.  C— The  Report  on  U,  S.  Indian 
Ainilr*  for  i»74,  1875  aiid  1876. 
£>«ic»t   tf.  TuwKK,  Ei'q.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.— The  Worcester  City 

I>oenmcnts  for  1877* 
ion.  CltAELKS  A.  Stott,  Lowell.— Revised  Charter  and  Ordinances  of  "^ 
UM!  City  of  Lowell,  iBTe. 
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laAAc  F.    Wood,    Em].,   New   York. —Three  silver  and   three  copper 

nieduls. 
HttMiY  Clakkk,  M.D.,  Worcester.— "  Tile  iiictes  ami  Suyin^ji   of  the 

Flillosopheni;**  »  fuc-»im1lc  reproduction  of  fhe  first  book  prititt*cl  la 

^imland,  hy  WilUara  CiLxton.  in  UT7. 
Tiiic  Can\i>ia!*  iNSTiTtiTK, — Their  Joiimtil  for  April,  Jtily  and  October, 

1877. 
TiiK  SoiTiEfT  OK  ANrriQiMrirEs  of  London.— Thrlr  Arrbnenlogia,  VoL 

XLIV.  part  2;  Prorw^diugs,  Vol.  Vll.    No,   2,  second  series;  and  lii't 

of  metubers,  .liine,  1877. 
T»iK  Vkrmoxt  ilisroRicAL  SocncTT.  —  Records  of  the  Governor  and 

Council  of  the  8iate  of  Vermont,   Volume  V. 
TiiK  Nkw  Eni»lani>  HisroRJC-GRs^BAUJGtCAL  Society, — Their  Register, 

for  Jitly  and  Oetolier,  1877, 
Tub  Statk   Hi8Tt>uiCAL  SocrKTY  OF   Wisconsin, — Thirty  books   and 

thirty-four  piimphlets  relatin«f  to  Wisconsin. 
TiiBCoiiUKX  Club,  London, —Correspondence  relative  to  the  Budget  of 

vui'Joii{»  conntrle,H. 

Tin:  iSMiTiisoNiAN  LvtiTrruiios — Two  pamphlets, 

TllK  ACADKMY   OF  X.imiAL  ScfKNCKS  OF  PniLAr»FJTniA  — ThcJr  Pro- 

CLH'dln^s,  Part  I.  of  1877. 
Title  Mauylasd  lIisromcAL  SootETY.— Fund  publlratlons,  Nos.  7  and 

m. 

TuK  t*LP  Uesioicnts*  IIiiiTORiGAL  Associ.vriox»  LowcU,  Mass.  Tbclr 
Coniributions,  No.  3. 

TiiK  Maine  Historical  Society,— Their  Collections,  Vol.  II,  second 
8er»e,H. 

TiiK  Kansas  State  llii^iTORiCAL  Society,- A  lUt  of  their  collections. 

Ttii:  Pkabody  iNSTiitrrE  of  Baltimore.- Their  Tenth  Annual  Ueport. 

Thk  American  Academy  or  Akts  and  Sciencks. — Their  Proceedings, 
VoL  XII; 

The  New  Jersey  Histouical  Society.— Their  Froceedinjis,  Vol.  V., 
No.  It  second  series. 

The  Royal  Gkographical  Society,  London.— Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XX,  Nos.   1-5. 

The  Essex  Institute,— Their  Collections,  Vid.  XIV.  No,  Ij  and  Bul- 
letin, Vol,  VII.  Nf«H.  9^12.  and  Vol.  IX.  Nos.  1-6. 

The  American  PHrr.osuFniCAL  Society.- Their  Proee«dliigSt  No.  99, 

La  8oci^Tfe  des  f^Ti:i>ES  Historiquks. —Their  Journal  for  May  and 
AugnMt,  IH7B, 

TiiE  luvvA  HittTOKiCAL  SociKTY,  —  '^lowa  and  the  Centennial.*' 
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Thk  Pexxsylvanfa   Historical  Society.  —  Their  Magazine,  Vol.  I. 
^os.  1  and  2. 

The  Boston   Amateur  Scientific  Society.— Their  Journal,  Vol.  I. 
Nos.  1  ami  2. 

The  PoirTLAXD  Institute  and  Public  Library.— The  Annual  Repori 
for  1877. 

The  Cleveland  Historical  Society. — The  Annual  Report  for  1877. 
^KREiNS  Fur  Kunst  und  Alterthum  in  Ulm  und  Qberschwaben. — 

Three  Numbers  of  their  Journal  for  1877. 
The  Chicago  Historical  Society.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Sons  of  Vermont,  1877. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — Their  Communications,  Vol. 

VI II.  Parts. 
Thk  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — Their  Transactions  for 

the  year  1877,  Part  1. 
Tub  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. — The  Bascom  Genealogy. 
The  New  South  Wales  Centennial  Commission. — The  Mines  and 

Mineral  Statistics  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  Mineral  maps. 
The  Brazilian  Centennial  Commission. — The  Brazilian  Biographical 

Annual,  three  volumes. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  op  the  Boston  City  Hospital.— Medical  and 

Surgical  reports  of  the  Hospital,  First  and  Second  series. 
Thk  First  Paris^i,  Dorchester. — A  memorial  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall. 
Thk  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.- 

Their  Proceedings  for  March  and  June,  1877. 

The  Bolton  Centennial  CoMMiTTEK— The  Bolton  Centennial  Memo- 
rial. 

Thr  Calvinist  Church,  Worcester.— The  Manual,  1877. 

The  Boston  Public  Library.— The  Annual  Report,  1877;  the  Bulletin, 
as  issued  ;  and  seventeen  library  catalogues  and  reports. 

The  New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library.— New  Bedford  City  Docu- 
ments for  1876-7. 

The  City  Library  Association  of  Springfield.  —The  Annual  Report 
of  May,  1877. 

The  Young  Men's  Association  of  Buffalo.  — The  Forty-first  Annual 
Report. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Worcester.  —  The  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report;  fifty  six  files  of  newspapers;  and  forty  pamphlets. 

Thk  Massachusetts  State  Library.  —Eleven  pamphlets;  and  various 
newspapers. 

The  Young  Men's  XJhristian  Association  of  New  York. — The  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report. 


«5iti  »iTini»i  IsfSflTc:. 
r^B  »rjrwgirt-i  lA^rmr  Ksaia^Arr  Taznm — !7iiar  XbyasEnns.  -«$  »saed. 
TaH  Tx^'^^iLJitt''  JSBcakacx  laamp^srE.  — TTitar  3eiziErt  *f  Mwanl- 
Tan  '▼■^«!3!Sff3ii  Tk:3D!f.*ii  3a9B.  — Tlitt  5<t^  T»nt  E^^tnm^r  Fi?c  and 

Tia  jLf««£ffaaB  Zwf^isrsasT.  Z.  :?.  ^ — Fr^irtiswuiiaL  ?*i^«rsv  Xx  IS; 
mil  1.  Mag  it  'SsakiRKiiiBfr  in.  C^2ia  ant  5*^*v  Sixiin}. 

Tar*  *^»rx  .-^ff  'janiA — »jats  iitmghitfc 

T;^;t  K  %.^  ir,ar>ir7T^  Sttlje-it  :?  ^rAmfrran?  /fl'  Z-i*  •«.  — "Hi^  Ceases  of 

T;^*  fc/>T*:.  V.vn-zsL^cTT  j*  :^  :<lw^t.  —  Ttfj  ^:azIli  t.Ci-:*:*  a::^  eight 

/%»c;r/'.;fc<7  fy,:^ju',z. — OrlTHArr  S.io:rL  X:-  j-  St'rrci'i  rrin'.ei  series. 
7<^«  f/*t.i^J,f^  — Ti*  Tr.-tzjiJjL  Ciii-OsTie  -•'  I^r?:   ♦.»:::::irT  Record, 
^♦v  ^».   *»vt  T»ie  C>»Il*-z*  in  I'jrT. 

7«r,   Ki/iTOfc^  or  THE  AM£iJCA>'  Jocrxjll  or  XotisJiATiOai, — Their 

7  Mr.  KttfiOH  Off  7IIR  Medical  Eclectic  axd  or  the  Cjlscer  Journal. 

7 Mr  i'ttot'HtK'tonH  or  TfiK  MUSICAL  Re^tew.  — Their  ReTiew,  as  issued. 
7  Mr.  i'ttnt'HtKfoHH  ffv  THE  Ameuicax  Journal  of  Education.  —  Their 
,iuurun\,  n*t  \nmifj\. 

'\hv.  I'Moi'KiKTOii  or  the  Book  Exchange  Monthly.  —  His  Monthl}*, 
7*Mr.  ri(0f'i(fie7  0ft  or  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.— His  paper,  as 
7'iiifi  I'uoi'KiKioK  or  THE  Nation.— Hiii  paper,  as  issued. 
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Thb  Fbopbibtob  of  tbx  Barrx  Oazetts.— His  paper,  as  Issued. 

Thx  Pkopriktobb  of  thx  FrrcHBUBG  Sbntinbl.  ^  Their  paper,  as 

iasoed. 
Thb  Pbopbixtob  of  the  Atbr  Pubug  Spibtf.— His  paper,  as  issued. 
Thb  Pbopbirtobs  of  thb  Wobcbstbb  Daily  and  Wbbklt  Sft. — 

Their  papers,  as  issued. 
Thb  Pbopbibtobs  of  thb  Wobcbstbb  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette.— 

Their  papers,  as  issued. 
Thb  Propbxbtob  of  the  Wobcbstbb  Weekly  Pbbss.— His  paper,  as 

issued. 
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€xtBS\xxtx'si  Sleport. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Araerican  Antiquarian  Society  sabmits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annaa]  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  October  16th, 
1877. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  April  20, 1877,  was  $81,471.19 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .         682.48 

$82,168.62 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  since,        965.58 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, •  $31,198.04 

The  ColleeHon  and  Besearch  Fund,  April  20,  1877,  was  $16,644.85 
Receiyed  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  •  •         898.78 

$17,048.58 
Paid  for  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  &c.,  •  •  •         128.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $16,916.58 

3^  Bookbinding  Fitnd,  April  20, 1877,  was $7,937.86 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  •  .  220.00 

$8,157.85 
Paid  for  part  of  Assistant  Librarian's  salary, 

and  for  binding, 860.15 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $7,797.70 

The  PublUhing  Fund,  April  20,  1877,  was, $8,823.47 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .   .         254.16 

$8,577.62 
Paid  for  printing  report  of  special  meeting,  .  66.85 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $8,521.27 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  20,  1877,  was,  .  $18,619.72 
Received  for  dividends  since, 825.75 

$13,946.47 
Paid  Norcross  Bros,  on  contract  for  addition 

to  Hall, • 8,366.69 

Paid  S.  C.  Earle,  architect, 150.00 

8,506.69 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $5,438.78 


Ill 

TUbaae  Davis  Book  Fund,  April  20,  1877,  was,  .   .  #1,189.27 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  •  •  81.58 

1,170.86 
Paid  for  books 9.27 

Present  amount  of  the  Fand, $1,161.58 

The  Uneoln  Legacy  Fund,  Aprii  20,  1877,  was,  .   .   .  $1,865.84 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .   .  40.58 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $1,405.92 


Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $72,488.87 


Tliere  is  a  balance  ft'om  the  gilt  of  Hon.  Benj,  * 

F,  Thomas,  of 18.70 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  $882.67 


Investments. 

Th«  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $12,100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 2,200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 11,800.00 

City  Bonds, 5,000.00 

United  States  Bond, 50.00 

Cash, 48.04 

81,198.04 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Banic  Stock, $4,100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 4,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,885.00 

Cash, 80.58 


16,915.58 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 


Bank  Stock, $5,700.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,000.00 

Cash, 97.70 


7,797.70 
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The  PubiUhing  FundU  imveMedit^-- 

Bank  Stock, $300.00 

BaUrwid  Bonds, 6,000.00 

Ballroad  Stock, 200.00 

City  Bonds, 2,000.00 

United  SUtes  Bond, 100.00 

Cash, 21.27 

8,521.27 
The  SaiMurp  Building  Fund  i»  invested  <»— 

Bank  Stock, $800.00  ^ 

BaUroad  Stock, 800.00 

Cll^  Bonds, 2.000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,285.00 

Cash, 58.78 

5,488.78 
The  baac  DafH$  Fund  i»  invested  in^ 

Bank  Stock, #200.00 

BaUroad  Stock, 400.00 

City  Bond, 500.00 

United  States  Bonds ,  •  •  •  <^00 

Cash, 11.58 

1,161.58 
J%e  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  («  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock $400.00 

City  Bonds 1,000.00 

Cash 5.92 

1,405.92 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, .  •  •  •  $72,488.87 


Bespectfhlly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 
WoBOBSTiCB,  October  16, 1877. 


The  nndersigned,  anditors  of  the  American  Antlqaarian  Society, 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  this  day  examined  the  above  account  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  investments  are 
as  stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 
EBENEZER  TORBET. 
WORCISTBR,  Oct.  18th,  1877. 


ERRATA. 
7^     '^>  line  34,  for  "Ibid.,"  read  Sparks's  Washington. 
^^»  line  17,  for  **receipt,"  read  dale. 
^^9  line  6,  for  "were,"  read  was, 

^1»  noteX^  last  line,  read  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress. 
^2,  note,  line  3.  for  **19th  of  Dec,  1777,"  read  ^th  of  January,  1778. 
'I,  the  heading  in  Italics  should  read,  Report  of  a   Committee  of 
Congress  relating  to  General  Burgoyne, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEHl-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  24,  1878,  AT  THE  HALL  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,   Hon.   Stephen   Salisbury,   LL.D.,  in  the 

chair. 

The  record  of  the  annual  meeting  was  read  and 
approved. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sargent  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports. 

Tlie  above  reports  were,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Richard 
Frothingham,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Pubhcation. 

Mr.  Haven  read  a  letter  from  the  widow  of  Thomas  Max- 
well, Esq.,  addressed  to  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  LL.D., 
Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence,  informing  the 
Society  of  the  death  of  her  Imsband,  who  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered   by  Mr.  Haven,  were 

adopted : 

Whereas,  intelligence,  just  now  received,  gives  to  this  Society 
the  first  knowledge  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Maxwell,  Esq., 
of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  elected  a  member  of  this  Society  Octo- 
ber 22,  1877. 


Resolved,  that  the  lamented  removal  of  this  well-known  stndent 
and  writer  of  history  too  soon  for  his  desired  oooperation  with 
this  Society,  was  not  too  soon  for  his  i-eputation  in  a  useful  and 
respected  life. 

jResolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  with  the  assurance  of  our  respectful  sympathy  for 
the  loss  of  one  so  well  fitted  for  domestic  happiness,  and  for 
success  in  histoncal  and  literary  efforts. 

Upon  the  motion  to  refer  the  report  of  the  Council  to  the 
Committee  of  Publication,  Sev.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins 
spoke  at  somo  length  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr. 
SwsBTSER.  Hon.  D WIGHT  FosTER  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  and  Hon. 
B.  F.  Thomas  added  a  few  remarks,  in  which  allusiop  was 
made  to  both  those  deceased  members. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  it  was  voted 
that  Dr.  Bobbins  and  Messrs.  Foster  and  Thomas  be 
requested  to  furnish  copies  of  their  remarks  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  for  the  Committee  appointed 

at  the  annual  meeting  to  report  a  plan  for  replenishing  tlie 

treasury  of  the  Society  by  fees  or  assessments,  submitted  a 

proposition   that  the  admission  fee  should  be  fixed  at  five 

dollars,  and  that  five  dollars  be  paid  by  all  members  resident 

in  New  England,  as  an  annual  assessment.     The  proposition 

was  adopted,  and  it  was  also 

Voted,  that  such  raembera  as  desire  it  may  be  relieved  from 
the  animal  assessment  by  the  payment  of  fifly  dollars. 

On  motion  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  it  was  voted  that 
a  Committee  consisting  of  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Hon. 
B.  F.  Thomas,  Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Dr.  S.  A.  Green, 
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^^id  Dr.  Joseph  Sakgent,  be  appointed,  to  consider  the 
^liole  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  and  report  at  the 
^t^nual  meeting. 

Prof.  Edward  HrrcHCocJk  read  a  paper,  with  accoinpany- 
^^g  tables,  tending  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  college 
graduates  from  Massachusetts  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
^^tio  as  the  population. 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrioh  called  attention  to  certain 
statements  recently  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts, 
f\nd  showed  that  Massachusetts  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
separation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  assisted  in  its 
f^complishment. 

On    motion    of    Judge    TnoifAS,    Judge    Aldrich    was 
requested  to  prepare  what  he  had  said  for  publication. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  certain  idols  and  other  relics  discovered  by  Dr. 
Le  Plongeon,  which  is  printed  with  these  proceedings. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  been  duly  recom- 
mended by  the  Council,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society :  John  H.  Doyle,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Dr.  Aug.  Le  Plongeon,  of  New  York ;  Don  Rodolpho  G. 
Canton,  of  Merida,  Yucatan ;  Sidney  Howard  Gay,  Esq., 
of  New  York ;  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gage,  of  Worcester ; 
Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester;  Hamilton  B. 
Staples,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  Charles  Hudson  presented  six  copies  of  a  large 
engraving  issued  by  the  Lexington  Monument  Association 
in  1860.      The  engraving  consists  of  a  view  of  the  monu- 
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ment  which  at  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  erect,  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Certificate  of  Membership  given  to  contriba- 
tors  to  the  fnnd,  and  a  view  of  Lexington  Common  as  it 
appeared  at  tlie  moment  of  collision  with  the  British  troops. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Secording  Secretary. 


r 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


'*-*r  18  usual  for  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian 

^^)ciety,  in  their  semi-annual  report,  not  only  to  present  the 

general  condition  of   the  Society,  but  also  to  call  its  atten- 

'^ion  to  some  subject  of  historical  or  archaeological  research 

^xiggested  by  the  times  or  by  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

The    Council  regret  that  the   continued   illness  of  their 

Associate,  the  Hon.  Judge  Chapin,  deprives  the  Society  of  a 

'Valuable  contribution  to  local  history,  and  to  the  history  of 

INew  England  enterprise  and   industry,  for  which  he  had 

oollected  abundant   material,   and   which   he  was  specially 

qualified  to  prepare.     The  present  reporter,  whose  relations 

^ith  Judge  Chapin  have  been  those  of  an  intimate,  unin- 

terrnpted  and  affectionate  friendship  for  nearly  forty  years, 

is  called  late  and  unexpectedly,  non  passibus  cequis,  to  the 

front,  wliich   our   associate    would    have   occupied   with   so 

much   distinction.      With  no   treasures  to  present,  and  no 

light  to  shed,  he  takes  up  his  march,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 

duty,  but  of  friendsliip,  with  the  grateful  consciousness  that 

he  may  at  least,  relieve  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  somewhat, 

of  a  burden.     Forsan  ct  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  will  be  presented  as  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  shows  that  the  income  of 
the  several  funds  of  the  Society,  under  the  general  financial 
depression,  has  again  been  diminished.  And  it  is  no  relief 
to  us  here  that  the  expenses  must  necessarily  increase.  The 
meagre  salary  of  our  accomplished  Librarian  is  supple- 
mented to  him  by  his  generous  satisfaction  in  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Association.     But  the  enlargement 
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of  the  library  building  and  tlie  additions  to  the  library  add 
to  ull  the  general  expenses*  Tlie  particular  condition  of 
each  fund  will  appear  in  tlie  Treasurer's  report,  and  does 
not  need  to  be  recapitulated  Iiere. 

The  report  of  tfie  Librariun,  in  its  bneiness  part,  gives 
renewed  testimony  to  the  increasing  interest  in  our  collec- 
tions and  our  ]>nrposes.  Our  libniry  is  Uecnming  more 
and  more  valuable  as  a  library  of  referent*e,  nnd  is  con- 
stantly more  eonsnlted. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  enlargement  of  the  building, 
which,  as  well  as  its  site,  we  owe  to  the  munitieence  of  our 
President,  has  been  completed;  and  this  has  been  done 
entirely  within  the  estimates,  and  solely  from  the  er»ntnbu- 
tion  referred  to.  It  needs  only  to  be  adorned  with  the 
portrait  of  onr  benefactor,  for  tlie  protniring  of  which  pre- 
lirainary  action  lias  been  taken.  The  new  Btrncture  is 
already  occupied  ;  and  onr  shelf  room  is  doubled,  and  all 
our  opportunities  much  increased.  And  while  the  Librarhm 
may  now  be  able  to  direct,  with  great  advantage,  tlie  dis- 
position of  the  mass  of  valuHblc  material,  much  of  it  in 
pamphlet  and  newspaper  form,  which  has  lain  in  piles  in 
our  basement,  the  importance  of  additions  to  our  book- 
binding fimd  is  obvious.  We  need  to  put  all  this  material 
in  form,  for  its  security,  and  for  convenient  reference.  The 
Society,  up  to  this  time,  has  relied  entirely  upon  volntitHry 
contributions,  whicli  have  often  been  very  liberal.  The 
report  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  of  a  sure 
income  has  been  referred,  will  perhaps  soon  suggest  some 
method  by  which  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  Society 
will  be  met,  and  its  enlarged  usefulness  made  more  sure. 

We  have  been  fortunate  since  our  last  semi-ammal  meet- 
ing, in  having  lost  only  two  of  our  meml)ers,  the  Rev  Dr. 
Sweotscr  and  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  both  of 
whom  have  died  within  the  last  month.* 
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*  On  th«  day  of  the  mcettnc:  of  the  Society  hjtellifiiiiicc  was  received 
of  lite  cloiilli   of  a  third  oeaodate  meaib^r,  ThomiiB  Maxwell,  of  Tus- 
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George  Tyler  Bi^elow,  LLD.,  who  died  on  the  12th  of 


this  month,  was  be 


forn  in  Watertown  in  this  Stute,  in  1810, 
aod  was  of  ^ood  lineage.  He  gradunted  at  Canil)ridge  in 
the  class  of  1829,  a  class  which  has  been  dietingnifihed  in 
jurisprudence,  in  pure  science,  in  theology,  in  philantliropj, 
and  in  literature*  Applying  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  and  in  that  position  was  known  to  most  of 
ns.  Surrounded  as  I  am  here  by  many  of  his  associates,  I 
feel  thnt  his  enlogy  would  he  better  spoken  by  those  who 
were  familiar  with  him  at  the  bar,  and  some  of  whom  sat 
with  him  on  the  bencli. 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Seth  Sweetser  died  at  his  residence  in 
Worcester,  on  the  24  th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  so  von  ty -one 
years.  He  had  been  an  active  member  of  our  Society 
since  the  year  1853,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
eleven  j^ears.  His  ripe  learning  was  an  ornament  to  ns 
always,  and  his  mature  wisdom  valuable. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  death,  our  President  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Cuuncil,  at  which  he  introduced  resolutions, 
prefucing  them  with  remarks  as  follows  ; 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  at  ihia  time  to  call  a  meeting 
of  our  Society  to  t^ke  notice  of  the  decease  of  our  honored  asso- 
ciate^ R^v.  Dn  Sweet  Her,  t>y  n  siuninons  necessarily  go  short  and 
im {Perfect  that  it  could  asK<^iiible  but  a  few  of  the  nierribcrs,  who 
would  desire  to  express  iheir  interest  in  the  event  at  the  stated 
meeting  at  lloslon,  in  the  next  month, 

"Our  personal  corrueeliun  with  this  wise  and  good  man  in  the 


caloojta,   Alabama,  who  was   also  one  of  tlje  Vice  Presidents   of  the 
Alabama  Hlstorieal  Society,  aintl  author  of  a  History  of  Tuscaloosa, 

Mr.  MaxweU  was  bom  JaDOary  80,   1815^  in  the  County  of  Cmnber- 

land.  Kaglaud,  where  hU  earlier  yeura  were  passed   lu   the  beautlAil 

nsoery  and  the  literary  atmosphere  of  that  delightful  regioD*     He  was 

ItDHD  of  geaenil  calture,  and  highly  respected.     He  wa^  fond  of  his- 

reseiircb,  which  he   pursued  with   (mtlrhi^  energy;   and  while 

SCiivcif  engaged  ia  bnsibess  pursuits,  ftmud  time  for  the  indulgence  of 

po«ilcal  taat^. 
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duties  of  this  Cooncil,  has  awakened  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
are  ifni>ertectly  expressed  in  lliese  resolutions,  which  I  offer  for 
your  consideration : — 

"  Resolved,  That  tlie  deatb  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetser,  on  March  24,  1878, 
at  the  age  of  seveTity-one  year*  and  nine  days,  gives  occasion  for  a 
recognilioa  of  liis  faithful  service  to  this  Sockty,  as  a  member  since 
October,  1853,  and  as  a  mernber  of  this  Council  since  October,  1867. 

•»  Etsolvedf  That  his  example  iu  adding  to  the  library  ais  he  was  able, 
and  ill  promoting  the  besl  interents  of  this  Society,  and  in  bis  efforts  to 
do  his  share  for  the  linportaut  ohjects  of  his  life,  in  successive  years  of 
con  ^n  erne  tit,  pain  and  bodily  weakness.  Is  worthy  of  honorable  rein  em* 
brauce  and  imitation. 

**  liesolved.  That  his  uniform  courtesy,  his  prudent  counsels,  and  his 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Board,  have  engaged  our 
frlentlship  and  our  higliest  respect  for  this  agreeable  companion,  accu- 
rate Bcliolar,  and  devout  ChristiaD. 

**  Besolved,  That,  while  we  lament  the  loss  of  a  most  valuable  officer  of 
this  Society,  and  a  beloved  associate  in  our  dutien,  it  is  a  consolation  to 
consider  that,  when  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  our  friend  had  decayed,  he 
was  removed  by  the  same  kind  Providence  that  gave  him  a  happy,  use- 
ful, and  honorable  life* 

*' Mcsolved,  That  we  will  invite  members  of  the  Society  to  join  us 
In  espressittg  respect  by  attending  the  funeral  of  our  associate." 

Seth  Sweetser  was  born  in  New  bury  port,  of  this  State. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  dags  of  1827,  and 
waa  a  claasmate  of  our  associate,  Edmund  Quincy,  whose 
sudden  death  occurred  soon  after  our  meeting  in  this  hall 
a  year  ago;  and  who  has  been  so  appropriately  ronienihereJ 
hy  Mr-  Charles  Deane,  in  the  report  just  {>ublis]ied.  Mr. 
Sweetser  was  tutor  in  Mathcjuatics  at  Cambridge  in  182^, 
1830,  and  1831.  From  Cambridge  he  went  to  Andover  for 
the  fttudy  of  theology.  His  interest  in  Harvard  College 
ami  in  tlte  Institution  at  Andover  never  abated.  Sound 
learning  and  Clirietian  instrm^tion  were  tlie  ebief  inierests  of 
his  mind  and  of  bis  life.  He  never  tired  of  speaking  of 
Harvard  College.  His  respect  for  cinssieal  learning,  and 
the  general  culture  which  it  gives  by  intercourse  witli 
cultivated  minds,  and  by  the  guidance  to  the  right  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  right,  and  the  precision  of  language  by 
knowledge  of  its  roots,  was  always  prominent. 
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In   1838   he  was  settled  over   his  parish   in  Worcester, 
here   he  held  the  office  of  pastor  up  to  the  time  of  his 
th — a  period  of  nearly  forty  years — always  looked  up  to, 
ways  respected,  and  always  beloved. 
This  pastorate  of  forty  years,  and  of  a  Christian  minister 
"'^bosa  Christianity  was  not  an  emotion,  bat  an  influence  all- 
'f^ervading  and  constant;    whose  piety  was  not  sptismodie, 
l>ut  persistent  and  radinnt ;   not  a  projection  but  an  amplifi- 
^z^tion,  and  always  eynimctrical ;  whose  worship  ever  lived  in 
liis  works  as  well  as  in  Ids  words,  testifying  constantly  to  his 
love  of  God  and  of  his  fellow  man,  is  beantifu!  to  look  upon. 
*   It  is  of  interest  to  us  specially  now  for  its  duration.     The 
parate  religiotis  republics  of  the  New  England  Christian 
unmon wealth    must    always    command    our    respect,    and 
ve    had    in   them   much  that  is  worthy  of  imitation.     If 
ey  were  often  only  a  forra  of  autocracy,  they  had  usually  a 
rtain  religious  dignity.    They  sustained  home  interest,  and 
cal  pride,  whicii  was  akin  to  patriotism.    They  helped  also 
make  that  pride  worthy.      They   cultivated  self-reliance 
and  individuahty,  and  built  up  strong  men.     If  their  plat- 
^^orm  sometimes  lacked  in  breadth,  it  was  at  least  self-sus- 
^B^ned.     The  centralization  of  to-day,  in  whicli    little  com* 
munities  are  merged,  and  in  a  manner  lost,  merges  personal 
^pcsponsilnlity  also,  and  does  not  foster  force  of  character. 
^V    These  conoid erat ions  weigh  the  more  with  us  now  in  view 
of  the  special  devotion  to  material  interests  during  our  late 
war,  and    the    remarkalde   development   in    this   direction 
^^^nerally,   which  characterizes   the   age.       We  would   now 
^Bven  see  President  Dunater  riding  in  an  e^cpress  train,  and 
^Button  Mather  speaking  through  a  telephone.     This  push- 
^Hlig  forth  of  materialization  overshadows  the  cultivation  of 
^Biiind,  and    hides  quality  of   character.      In   all   acquisition 
now  we  are  apt  to  look  first  at  its  material  worth.     We 
udy  languages,    not   for   what  they  contain,    or  may  de- 
lop,  but  for  convenience  of  conversation.     We  cultivate 

ienoe,  not  for  itself,  but   for  its  application  to   tlie  arts. 
S 
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We  e^en  look  npon  ABtronomy  not  as  the  grandest  demon- 
fitration  of  the  greatness  of  Qod,  but  as  it  ia  vahiable  in 
navigation.  TheBe  enialler  contjiderations  conmiand  and 
require  attention;  fciit  it  is  the  larger  view  which  leads  to 
the  higher  ediieatioo,  elevating  motive,  dignifying  life  and 
increasing  happiness. 

We  need  to  think  of  this  the  more  now,  because  of  the 
conspicuous  faihire  of  this  special  devotion  to  material 
interests  in  developing  the  niun.  We  see  onr  age  in  a 
condition  of  general  hankruptc)' :  bankrupt  in  religion, 
bankrupt  in  morals,  bankrupt  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
finance.  It  is  well  that  the  excellent  President  of  Harvard 
University  addretsses  the  graduates  in  New  York^  on  a 
public  occasion,  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  sense  of 
honor  and  of  integrity.  This  teaching  is  the  natural  breath 
of  the  culture  which  belongs  specially  to  the  schools.  And 
we  could  not  but  feel  tliat  it  came  more  readily  from  the 
influence  of  classical  learning  than  it  would  from  practical 
sciencCj  which  must  always  embody  earthly  and  selfish 
interests.  Classical  literature  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  learning ;  and  devotion  to  it  is  companionship  with  the 
best  minds. 

There  is  a  propriety  to  us  as  members  of  this  Association 
in  considering  these  things ;  for  while  it  is  our  purpose  here 
to  show  always  a  proper  respect  for  the  past,  we  wish  also 
to  bring  it  into  a  wholesome  relation  with  the  present,  and 
to  encourage  the  holding  fast  to  what  is  good.  In  the 
materialistic  tendency  of  the  age,  whenever  we  draw  atten-« 
tion  from  what  is  chiefly  selfish,  we  enlarge  the  horizon  of 
the  mind,  and  add  to  the  dignity  of  life. 

Apologizing  again  to  the  Society  for  reuuirks  which, 
under  the  circumstances  could  be  only  desultory,  I  give 
place  to  the  otlier  parts  of  the  report,  which  will  be  more 
worthy  of  the  Society  and  of  the  occasion,  i 

For  the  CoonciL  ' 

JOSErU    SAHGENT. 


REPORT   OF   THE   LIBRARIAN. 


The  list  of  accessions  during  the  last  six  months  exliibita  a 
:fair  average  of  literarj  and  historical  pnblicationg  on  the 
part  of  members  of  this  society.  The  archseologica]  com- 
fiiani<iations  that  have  been  received  from  near  and  distant 
absociate^^  have  been  important  and  interesting.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  has  continued  hie  etlbrts  to  obtain 
further  light  npon  Central  American  antiquities,  through 
correspondence  with  Dr.  I^e  Plongcon  and  others ;  and  the 
fruits  of  enlightened  exertions  for  further  development  of 
the  prehistoric  and  historic  remains  in  the  United  States 
have  been  received  from  members  in  dtflcrent  parts  of  the 
countr3\  Professor  Butler,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  devoted 
BO  much  attention  to  tht^  subject  of  native  copper  imple- 
ments, ha»  also  the  singnlar  fortune  to  discover,  in  that 
comparatively  new  region,  ancient  and  curious  medals,  of 
European  origin,  whicli  Jmve  somehow  strangely  found  their 
way  tliither.  His  leanied  paper,  submitted  to  the  Wisconsin 
Histurical  Society  in  1864,  on  a  medallion  plouglied  up  at  a 
new  settlement  in  Buffalo  County,  near  the  Mississippi, 
whicli  proved  to  be  an  historical  memorial  struck  at  Mnn- 
ater,  in  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1648,  will  be  called  to  mind; 
though  hardly  even  a  conjectural  explanation  of  its  presence 
in  that  remote  spot  could  be  given.  He  has  now  sent  to 
this  society  the  piiotograpli  of  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect 
Venetian  medal  of  the  date  of  1685,  which,  blackened 
by  exposure  to  oxidizing  elements,  had  been  sold  for  old 
silver  to  a  person  in  Ottawa,  Illinois.  It  appears  to 
have  been  struck   in    commemoration    of    the   triumph    of 
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tlie  Venetian  arms  in  Greec^j  during  the  war  between 
Venice  and  Turkey ^  aod  in  honor  of  Morosini,  the  Venetian 
commander.  But  how  came  it  in  Illinois?  Professor 
Butler  suggegts  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  Italian, 
Tonti,  who  discovered  one  month  of  the  Missi&tsippi  on 
the  same  day  tliat  La  Salle  discovered  another;  and  who, 
for  twenty  years  afterwards,  ftommaiided  at  the  Rock  of  St. 
Louis,  near  which  the  medal  wm  found.  Its  date  was  right 
in  the  midst  of  Tonti's  holding  this  command.  Tonti  him- 
self had  fought  near  the  Turks,  and,  like  Cervantes,  lost  a 
hand  in  battling  there.  Professor  Butler  would  l>e  glad  to 
receive  any  explanation  that  may  be  offered  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  medals  may  have  reached  the  pliices 
where  they  were  founds  and  also  to  learn  whether  dupli- 
cates of  the  Venetian  medal  are  known  in  this  country ;  and 
in  what  work  a  particular  account  of  it  can  be  found. 

In  1827,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  sent  to  this  society 
one  of  the  leaden  plates  or  tablets,  whicl»,  by  way  of  assert- 
ing the  claims  to  jurisdiction  of  the  French  crown,  the 
Marqnis  de  la  Qalissoniere,  then  Governor  of  Canada,  had 
caused  to  be  deposited  in  1749  at  certain  stations  selected 
for  the  purpose.  This  particular  tablet  was  found  in  1798, 
by  some  boys  who  were  bathing  at  tlie  muuth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  projecting  from  the  river  bank  three  or  iowr 
feet  below  the  surface.  Before  it  w^as  rescued  from  its 
juvenile  discoverers  a  portion  of  it  had  heen  melted  to 
make  bullets,  destroy ing  part  of  the  inscription.  It  was 
sent  to  Gov.  Clinton  by  Caleb  At  water,  of  Marietta,  in  1821. 
Others  of  tlieae  tablets  have  been  found  in  a  more  perfect 
condition,  and  they  appear  to  Inive  been  inscribed  alike, 
leaving  blank  spaces  for  inserting  the  names  of  particular 
localities  w*here  they  were  deposited.  We  have  received 
from  O.  H-  Marshall,  E.sq.,  of  Buffah>,  N.  Y.,  a  printed 
monograph,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  De 
Celoron,  by  whom  the  plates  were  distrilnitcd,  with  a 
map    of    his   route,    and    a    description    of    the    plates    or 
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fahlets*  Mr.  Marsh  all  derived  his  materials  from  the 
f  rench  archives  in  Paris,  and  has  prepared  from  them  a 
Very  interesting  and  useful  historfeal  paper. 

OoL  Charles  Whittlegey,  the  tireless  President  of  the 
^^efitern  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society — 
Geologist  and  Archroologist  in  equal  parts — besides  his 
C3l»l:>orate  report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ohio  (prepared 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Profes^aor  M.  C,  Read,  for 
the  Centennial  resume  in  behalf  of  that  State),  has 
sent  us  two  of  his  recent  communications  to  his  own 
WKnety,  numbered  41  and  42, — the  iii^et  upon  certain 
>4licient  eartli works  in  Northern  Ohio ;  the  other  upon 
^wocik  inacriptions  in  the  United  States  compared  with 
ancient  alphabets  of  Asia. 

Tlie  matter  of  inscriptions  is  a  specialty  with  liim,  and  he 
has  done  much  to  expose  tlic  frauds  that  have  been 
attempted  in  connection  with  them  ;  while  he  lias  preisented 
impartially  the  facts  and  hypotheses  on  which  those  claims 
were  based.  The  Centennial  report  contains  a  condensed 
exemplification  of  the  remarkable  characters  on  a  rock  near 
Newark,  in  Licking  County,  Oliio,  whicli  were  made  the  snb- 
i4*ct  of  an  extended  and  ingenious  comnmnication  to  this 
iety,  in  1863,  by  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury,  now  of  Cleve- 
Bod*  These  were  largely  an<l  variously  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  diagrams;  and  a  learned  comparison  was 
instituted  with  the  alphabetical  signs  and  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  di  tie  rent  nations  and  periods. 

The  discoveries  were  then  so  new,  and  the  amount  of  col 
latend  and   explanatory  information  so  limited,  as  to  render 
satisfactory  puldication    difficult,  and  the  advantages  ques- 
jonable  ;  especially  in  view  of  the  iuad equate  means  at  the 
society *s  disposal. 

The  knowledge  of  aboriginal  inacriptions  has  since  been 
very  much  enlarged,  and  the  nature  an*l  ]>urpo6e  of  many 
of    them    are    better   nuderstood*       Similar    characters    and 


combmaHoiis  to  tliose  of  the  rock  at  Newark  have  been 
noticed  in  various  other  places,  so  that  it  would  be  a  more 
favoruhle  time  for  Dr.  Salisbury  to  put  bis  observations  and 
views  lu  a  material  shape  for  publication,  if  the  expense 
could  be  provided  for.  The  subject  i&  one  of  great  interest 
and  iiiipurlaui^e  ;  and,  in  the  present  stage  of  informatioo, 
it  can  easily  be  cleared  from  many  of  the  false  inferences, 
and  liasty  and  fanciful  assumptions  of  resembbinces  or 
analogies  to  which  such  matters  are  liable.  Marks  and  lines, 
whether  letters  or  emblematic  signs  and  symbolt*,  are  natural 
aids  to  tlie  memory  ;  and  wherever  or  liowever  used,  must 
have  same  points  of  similarity,  especially  in  their  ruder 
forins.  It  is  only  when  these  can  be  shown  to  have  in  their 
employment  an  aggregated  and  harmonious  significance 
titat  any  real  affirnties  can  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  founda- 
tion for  theories  of  supposed  connection  or  derivation. 

There  are  two  points,  one  of  whicb  may  be  regarded  as 
settled,  and  the  other  as  proi>able. 

J^irst^  that  some  modern  tribes  of  Indians  employed  signs, 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  but  more  commonly  emblematical, 
wliicb  were  susceptible  of  accurate  interpretation  to  them- 
selves, or  to  some  of  tlieir  members  whose  function  it  was 
to  study  and  undet-fatand  them ;  and  these  are  discovered, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  discovered*  eitlier  in  slight 
and  brief  examples  upon  rude  and  perishable  materials,  or 
in  mouumeutal  forms  upon  the  surface  of  rocks  selected  as 
favorable  fur  tlie  purpose. 

Second^  that  there  are  arcliaic  or  older  inscriptions, 
apparently  mure  elaborate  in  design  and  mnre  perfect  in 
execution,  in  which  the  figures  of  obiects  are  more  artistic, 
and  the  shapes  and  combinations  of  the  characters  have  an 
air  of  greater  conventional  uniformity.  These  are,  at 
present,  nnintelligible ;  but  may  hereafter  disclose  their 
secrets  wlieu  the  habits  of  tliought  and  the  methods  of 
expressing  and  record iug  facts  and  ideas  peculiar  to  tlie 
Auierican  races  of  botb  continents  shall   be   better  compre- 
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hended  aud  compared.  This  must  be  the  fruit  of  informa- 
tion more  acenrate  autl  general,  and  pliilosophy  more  pro- 
foaod,  than  has  heretofore  been  ajrpUed  to  their  elneidution. 
Yet  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a  reasonable  hope  aod 
expectation  that   the   time  is  not  far  distant  when  wit^c  and 

idiouj  men  will  have  achieved  a  solution  of  the  pre- 
Ijistorie  mysteries  of  onr  remarkable  landj  where  already  are 
fouEid  the  most  satisfuetorj  exeniplifieatioiis  of  primeval 
homaD  history,  the  earliest  geological  formations,  and  the 
primitive  conditions  of  animal  life. 

Our  associate.  Dr.  Fanpdiarjion,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
transmitted  a  drawing  and  description  of  anotlier  tablet 
from  one  of  the  mounds  in  that  neighborhood.  It  has  upon 
it  a  rude  human  figure,  colored  red,  seated  upon  or  astride 
of  a  circle  with  radial  lines  extending  from  it,  perhaps 
intended  to  represent  tlie  ami.  Besides  this  principal  Kgure 
there  are,  in  the  same  colur,  representalioua  of  two  pipes  in 
the  form  of  birds,  and  a  niiinber  of  signs  or  characters  like 
tiiose  npon  the  tablet  noticed  in  our  Proceedings  of  last 
ApriL  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tliese  are  not  gen- 
uine, for  they  may  have  been  the  work  of  Iiidiaiis  at  some 
period  of  no  great  antic|uity. 

We  have  from  Dr.  J.  D.  Moody,  of  Mendota,  Elinois,  a 
wood-cut  of  another  stone  tablet,  known  as  tlie  *'  Roekford 
tablet,"  having  been  found  near  Roekford  in  that  State,  It 
is  only  two  inches  wide,  three  and  onc-fourtli  inches  long, 
and  one-fonrth  of  an  inch  tliick;  but  it  has  twelve  characters 
upon  it,  and  a  human  face  that  is  imagined  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  depicted  in  Mexican  sculptures, 
especially  that  in  the  centre  of  tlie  celebrated  Aztec 
Calendar  stone.  It  was  taken  from  a  mound  in  August, 
1874. 

The  Hon,  Isaac  Smucker,  an  active  associate  in  Ohio, 
continues  to  favor  us  with  hia  papers  on  local  history  at  the 
West.  At  the  South,  (Job  Charles  C.  Jones,  liaving  re- 
turned to.  the  State  of  Georgia,  after  some  years*  residence 
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in  New  York,  is  again  at  work  among  the  antiquities  of  hilf'^ 
native  soil.  The  recently  elected  asaoeiates,  R,  A.  Brtxik^ 
Esq.,  of  Kiehnjond,  Va.,  Profeeeor  Othniel  C.  Mnrisln  of 
New  Haven,  aod  Judge  Jamee  V.  Campbell,  of  Detroit,  are 
represented  in  the  list  of  donations — Mr.  Brock  by  various 
Virginia  hj6ton<.*.al  docnments  and  memuranda,  Professor 
Marsh  by  Ids  Address  on  the  Introduction  and  Suceession  of 
Vertfl>rate  Life  in  America,  and  Judge  Campbell  l>j  his 
Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Mieliigan. 

Tlie  samples  of  resean-h  nnd  discovery  here  selected  frora 
our  lisl;  of  recent  contrilnitiotis  flow  from  the  cinnparatively 
distant  sections  of  country  to  wliicb  they  relate ;  yet  the 
interest  and  activity  of  mend>ers  nearer  home  are  fairly 
sustidned.  Tlie  great  West  is  full  of  the  inspiration  of  suc- 
cess, and  her  broad  rivers  are  lined  with  the  relics  of 
unknown  periods  and  races;  yet  the  Abanas  and  Pharpars 
of  our  Damascus  may  not  be  wholly  despoiled  of  their 
ancient  renown.  If  we  have  liere  less  of  archieology,  we 
have  more  of  actual  history;  and  the  current  of  notable 
events  yet  UTjrecordcd  gives  no  evidence  of  exhaustion. 
There  is  even  something  left  of  aboriginal  art  in  New  Eng* 
land  that  is  entitled  to  consideration.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Hie  domestic  implements  of  the  native  races  of  this 
region,  especially  artickis  of  pottery,  were  hardly  worthy  of 
comparison  in  point  of  artistic  skill  with  those  of  the  South 
and  Westj  but  our  associate,  Professor  Hitchcock,  has 
obtained  for  our  cabinet,  easts  of  two  vases  from  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  that  are  not  inferior  to  the  finer  specimens  from 
other  States.  The  smaller  but  most  perfect  of  these  in  form 
and  finish,  \vm  found  at  Colchester,  Vt.,  in  1825,  un^ler  a 
broad  tlat  stone  over  which  a  large  tree  had  grown  and  fallen 
into  decay—  so  that  its  antiquity  is  very  considerable.  The 
other,  which  was  found  in  Bolton,  Vt.,  is  a  large  and  well-pro- 
portioned pot  of  delicate  make,  in  sound  condition,  exhi bit- 
ing careful  and  practised  workmanship  in  its  construction. 
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The  casts  are  exact  fac-similes  in  size,  color  and  appearance, 
and  supply  a  great  want  in  our  collection  of  Indian  relics. 

Our  hiBtorico-literary  contributions  are  too  numerous  to 
be  particularized.  Tlie  venerable  Charles  Hudson  adds 
another  to  his  manuscript  memoirs  of  Massachusetts  Gover- 
nors, citizens  of  Worcester,  who  have  been  his  ]>olitical 
associates  and  personal  friends — the  late  Governor  Wash- 
burn being  the  third  he. has  so  commemorated.  Dr.  Ueane 
of  course  recovers  some  lost  pages  of  early  history,  besides 
elucidating  do<;umentary  materials  of  later  date ;  and  the 
productions  of  many  prominent  writers  and  orators  will  be 
observed  in  the  list. 

The  aggregate  of  accessions  is  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
nine  lK)oks,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  lifty-eight  volumes  of  newspa- 
'  pers  made  up  and  bound,  eighty-one  files  unbound,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  engravings,  sixteen  maps,  nine 
photographs,  and  eight  manuscripts. 

Some  of  these  were  received  in  considerable  numl)ers, 
constituting  family  collections  of  gradual  formation,  trans- 
ferred to  our  keeping.  Noticeable  among  these  are  the 
deposits  from  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Damon.  Singularly  enough,  among  the  interesting  com- 
ponents of  the  last-named  gift,  are  the  author'^s  inayimscrijds 
of  Minot's  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts, 
printed  in  1788,  and  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester 
County,  published  in  1793 — both  of  them  from  the  press  of 
the  founder  of  this  society. 

The  pressure  of  a  rapid  increase  of  material  upon  our 
means  of  accommodation  has  happily  been  relieved,  and  the 
society  may  look  forward  for  some  years  to  come,  to  a  free- 
dom from  the  inconveniences  and  restraints  of  inadequate 
space  for  its  necessary  operations. 

After  the  completion  of  the  "  ^l/zn^ic "  to  our  building 
(which  was  finished,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year),  Mr.  Barton, 


the  Assistant  Librarian,  began  to  transfer  to  its  shelves  the 
surplus  Hi'cufuulatiunts  froiu  the  innin  liall,  and  such  classes 
of  hooks  as  required  reudju.stment  to  mnke  room  for  addi- 
tions, Hiid  *dso  for  grenter  convenient^e  of  access. 

Tlic  advantages  of  the  additional  struetnrc  seem  likely  to 
prove  quite  as  great  as  had  heeu  ex|jected.  In  some 
re8t>ects  tliey  exceed  those  anticipjitions.  The  external 
appearance  is  agreeable  to  the  eje,  and  the  internal  con* 
etruction  presetitv^i  a  liarmonious  extension  of  space  adapted 
to  the  previously  existing  arrangements,  and  affording 
equally  to  the  tdd  and  new  parts  the  benefit  of  the  improved 
mecliatncal  facilities  that  have  been  introduced. 

Glazt^l  doors  and  glass  divisions^  employed  for  the  sake 
of  light,  preserve  the  effect  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
apartments,  while  admitting  of  smjh  separation  as  may  be 
desirable.  Convenient  communication  between  different 
portions  of  tJie  building,  in  Imth  the  upper  and  lower 
stories,  is  amply  provided  for,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
whole  edifice  may  be  warmed  by  steam  effectually  and 
economical  ly. 

It  is  certainly  a  subject  of  congratulation  tliat  the  society 
possesses,  now,  that  element  of  stability  and  atrengtli,  a 
commodious  hHbitatiou  fur  extensive  stores  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  such  as  it  has  bad  the  fortune  to  accumulate — 
tliut  it  can  keep  these  collections  with  reasonable  security, 
and  use  them  with  comparative  ease  and  advantage.  By 
means  of  a  moderate  outlay  the  shelf  room  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  long-needed  opportunities  of  distribution 
and  association  have  been  supplied. 

It  is  a  coin(*idence  that  the  eight  hnndred  and  sixty -six 
parcels  of  unbound  newspapers,  mentioned  in  the  Librarian's 
report  of  October,  1872,  as  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  room 
l>eneath  the  library,  awaiting  completion  and  preparation 
for  the  binder,  have,  through  the  care  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Barton,  the  unwearied  and  able  Assistant  Liljrarian  (together 
with  masses  of  periodical   and   pamphlet   literature  in  the 
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same  repository),  been  substantially  converted  into  books, 
which  are  ready  in  that  form  to  take  their  place  in  such  per- 
manent positions  as  are  provided  for  them  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  our  binding  fund  is  relieved  of  an  incubus  that 
impaired  its  availability  for  other  desirable  purposes. 

8.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 


Sonars  anli   IBonatfoiis. 


Hon.  Isaac  Smuckkr,  Newark^  O,  —His  Ccntennl'il  History  of  Licking 
County;  six  books  and  se%'en  pamphlets  relating  to  Ohio;  and  one 
photograph. 

Stephkn  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester,  —  His  paper  on  the  Mayas* 
the  Sources  of  thiiir  Histtiry;  one  book;  thirly-four  pitmphlets;  one 
hundred  niu]  four  mapizines;  seven  volumes  of  illuhtnil*.'d  news- 
pHperHj  paret^s  of  Yucatan  newspapers^  1S76-78;  four  photographs 
and  hcHotypes ;  two  maps ;  and  various  handbllU. 

Hon*  J.  C.  Ban'CROFT  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C,  —  HU  Correspondence 
as  Minister  at  Berlin,  with  LJie  U.  S-  Department  of  State;  **  Lettre  a 
8ir  Travers  Twiiss,  Sur  les  Tnbnnaiix  de  Prises  des  Etats-Unis;  "  and 
his  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald  on  '^Mr,  Sumner,  the  Alabama 
Claims  and  their  Setilemeut.'* 

Prof.  O.  C.  MarsiIj  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  His  Address  on  the  lutrodac- 
UoD  and  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Life  In  America, 

Hon.  Chakles  C.  Jonks,  Jr,»  Augusta,  Ga.  —  His  article  on  Ancient 
Tumuli  Oil  the  Ocouee  River. 

Hon.  liiciiARD  Fit*>TJiiNOirAM,  Charlestown.  —  His*  Address  before  tlie 
Bunker  Hill  Moriunjent  Association,  June  17,  1876. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D-,  Dorchester.  —  His  History  of  the  Progress  of 
Population  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  J*  Hammuxd  Tuumbull,  Harlford,  Conn.  —  HJh  **  Rev.  Samuel 
Peters,  hits  Ik'lVnder.'s  and  Apologists;  with  a  reply  to  the  Church- 
man's  He  view  of  the  True  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut." 

Prof.  Jamks  D.  Butt.eh,  Madison,  Wis.  --  His  Nebraska  after  three 
years  absence. 

Col.  JoHX  D.  Washburn,  Worcester-  —  Twenty- two  books;  and  three 
pamphlets. 

Hon.  RoBEKT  C.  WiNTUROP,  Boston-  —  HU  Memoir  of  the  Hon.  John 
H.  Clifford,  LL.D. ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Trusiees  of  the  Pea- 
body  Education  Fund,  October  S,  1877. 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Worcester.  —  His  Addre«s  on  the  Legal  and 
Coastltutional  Powers  of  Civil  Government  In  relation  to  Education. 
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HiCKARD  A.  Bkook,  Ksq>,  Richmond.  Va,  —  Hiehmond  newspapers  con- 
tuinitig  articlf's  coftimunlciitetJ  by  him,  nud  others;  and  four  Con- 
fedcraie  traci:s. 

Hod.  CiiAHiKS  Hufistiv,  Lexington.  —His  ManuscHpt  Memoir  of  Got- 
eruor  Emory  Washburn;  and  six  engraved  certiUcates  of  member- 
ship  oftlie  Lexington  Monument  Ai«$ociatloQ. 

Rev.  Gt^oKGK  E.  Ellis,  D.D.t  Boston.  —  His  Memoir  of  Charles 
Went  worth  UpUam, 

Rev.  Chaxijlkh  Bobbins,  D.D.,  Boston.  —  His  Memoir  of  Benjamin 
Ri>bbiti5  Curtis. 

Rev.  AxDRKW  P.  PEAJiitDY,  D.D.,  Cambridge.  —  His  Sermon,  July  2d» 
1877,  h)  Cora  nje  I  DO  rat  I  on  of  the  Founders  of  the  Nahaiil  Church. 

CoL  CH.iFiLF.a  WiirrTLESKY,  Clovfland,  O.  —  Ills  Report  to  the  Centen- 
nial CommlsRlouers  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ohio;  his  Ancient  Earth- 
works of  Northern  Ohio;  ami  hLn  "  Uock  Inscriptions  In  the  United 
States  and  .Ancient  .Alphabets  of  Asia," 

Chaiile$  Drank,  LL.D.,  Cambridije.— The  recently  recovered  pages  of 
Hubbard's   History  of    Kew  England,   with   Dr.    Doanc*9   Prefatory 

rf   Note;  bis  paper  on   the  Convention  of  Saratoga  In  1777;  and  U.  H. 
I  C.*s  article  on  WilUain  AE^pinwall  and  'Hhe  Book  of  Possessions.*' 
Prof- Edward  E.  SalisburT)  New  Haven,  Conn.  — His  Soppleraent  to 
Ihe  Dlodati  Genealogy. 
Hon.  Jambs  V.  Camfbeli,»  Detroit,  Mich.  —His  **OatUnes  of  the  Politi- 
cal History  of  Michlgun.** 
Hon.  Charles  Dkvksvs,  Washinglont  D.  C. — His  Oration  delivered  in 
Boston,  September  17,  1877,  at  the   Detllcatlon  of  the  Soldiers'   and 
Sailorss*  Monument,  on  Boston  Common  j  his  Annual  Report  as  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  Statei^i;  and  the  United  States  Bicnolal 
Register,  1877. 
Prof.  Charlrs  O.  THOMPSOjf,  Worcester.  —  His  paper  on  the  Worces* 
ler  Plan   for  the  Technical   Education  of  Mechanics;    seven  books, 
live  hundred  and  twouty-nlne  pumphkt.^;    one   muimi^crlpt  address; 
«nd  numbers  of  Boston  and  New  York  newspapers. 
Eowin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R,  L— HU  report   for    1876,   as 

Reghtrar  of  Rhode  Island. 
Rev    B,  D   MAasMAix,  D.D.,  Worcester.  —  His  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
First    Bapll'it    Church    of    Worcester,    Mass. ;     and    six   historical 
pamphlets. 
Re*.  Caleb  Da^*  BbaDlkg,  Boston.  —  His  Nine  Poems  on  the  Lord's 

Prayer, 
BAttNAUP    D,    Eastman,    M,D.,   Worce^ster.  —  His  report  for  1877,  m 

Suuerintendent  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital. 
M.  M.  MouLTON,  MontlceUo«  Iowa.  —  His  Montlcello  Meteorology  for 
the  year  IS77. 
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Hon.  FnsEMiLN  N.  Blakk,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Mis  addrens  At  Hamil- 
ton, C.  E.,  August  1,  1873. 
Mr.   Isaac  J.   Greenwood,  New  York.  —  Hla   WUlougliby   Family   of 

New  Eogland. 
Hon.  Clark  Jilijson»  Worcester.  —  His  Complete  History  of  Uie  Wo^ 

cester  Water  Works  from   1722  tq  1877;  an  early  tdltiou  of  the  New 

Euglaud  Primer;  and  one  photograph. 
Hon.   John    A.    Goodwin,   Lowell.  —  Uls   Oration   upon   the   Pilgrim 

Fathers,  December  22,  1876. 
Rev,  John  MacLkan,   D.D.»  Princeton,  N.  J.  —  Hla    Olatory  of   the 

College  of  New  Jersey,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Fhlladelphiai  1877. 
Thomas  Maxwkll  Potts,  Esq.,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  —  His  Biographical 

Sketch  of  Major  James  Potts. 
HouiBS  Ammidown,  Esq.,  New  York. —His  Brief  Description  of  St. 

An*fustiiie;  and  an  account  of  the  8t.  Augustine  Free  Public  Library, 

Reading  Boom,  and  Historical  Association. 
Hon.  J.  Geokgb  Hodgkins,  Toronto,  Ontario.  ^  His  Special  Report  on 

the  Ontario  Exhibit,  and  the  Educational  Features  of  the  International 

Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  1870. 
Charles  W.  Parsons^  M.D.,  Providence,  R.  I.— His  Lecture  on  Forests, 

their  In^uence  on  Climate  and  Soil. 
Dr.  L-  W.  ScHAtrPtfea,  Dresden,  Germany.  —  His  account  of  Corregglo*8 

Triiumende  Magdftlena, 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Doylb,  Providence,  R.  L  —  The  Ceremonies  at  the 

Unveiling  of  the  Roger  Williama  Monument,  Providence,   including 

Mayor  Doyle's  Remarks. 
Hon.  James  Williams,  Columbus,  O.      Hla  Annual  Report  for  1877,  as 

State  Auditor  of  Ohio. 
J-  M.  Toner,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Hls  Address  before  the  Rocky 

Mountain  Medical  Association,  June  C,  1877. 
Coarlks  Henry  Hart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Brief  Memoir  of 

Robert  Morris,  the  Financier  of  the  Kevolutlon;  and  his  Memoir  of 

the  Life  and  Services  of  Colonel  John  Nixon. 
Israel  Ward  Andrews,  LL,D.,   Marietta,©.  —  His  Centennial   His- 
torical Address  on  Washington  County,  and  the  Early  Settlement  of 

Ohio. 
Thomas  S.  Kirkiirtde,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Report  for  1877^ 

as  Superintendent  of  the  Peiin.Hylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Prof,  Charles  Rau,   Washington,  D.   C.  —  His   Observations  on  the 

Dighton  Rock  Iuscripl:ion ;    and  Prof.  Romeros  Address  on  the  Pre- 
historic Antiquities  of  Hungary, 
Ellkry   B.  Crank,   Esq.,  Worcester,  —  His  Additional  Notes  for  his 

Itawson  Family  History. 
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RcT,  Wm,  Stkvtexs  Pkrrt,  D.D.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  —  His  Handbook  of 
tlie  General  Coiiveution,  1875-1877;  bis  paper  ou  Missions  and  Mis- 
sionary BLshoprics  Ln  the  American  Cburcb;  and  twenty  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  EpUcopa)  Church. 

Rer.  Anson  Titu6»  Jr.,  Charlton,  —His  OUtorlcal  Sketches  of  Charl- 
ton; and  Rev.  John  Haven's  Charlton  Centennial  Addreas,  July  4, 
1876, 

Rev.  QatiRoic  AixsN,  Worcester*  —  His  Historical  Reniarks  concerutng 
the  Mechanic  Street  Bnrlal  Ground,  In  the  City  of  Worcester;  aad 
the  Mass.  Thanksgiving  FroelamatlotL  for  1877. 

Mr,  Dayid  Jillson,  South  Attleboro.  —  His  Genealogy  of  the  GUlaon 
and  Jillson  Family. 

Charlks  E,  Stkvkns,  Esq,,  Worcester,  —  His  Club  Essay  on  Chnrch 
and  Parish;  and  various  circnlar^. 

Mr.  Grorog  E.  Emery,  Lynn.  ^ — Three  maps  of  the  N'orth  Sea  and 
Lands,  with  some  locations  naade  by  him  after  historical  investi- 
gations. 

fj,    D,    MoopT,    M.D.,    Mendota,  HI  — His   paper  on  the    Rockford 
Tablet ;  and  a  rude  cut  of  the  same. 

Hou.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  Cokesbury,  S.  C.  —His  Eemarks  In  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives,  March  2C,  1B78, 

James  H,  Salisbury,  M.D,,  Cleveland,  O,— Two  books;  seven  pam- 
phlets ;  and  eight  maps. 

?rof.  Egbkrt  C.  Smyth,  D.D.,  Andover,  —  Wheeler's  History  of 
Brunswick,  Topsham  and  Hnrpswell,  Maine;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Robert  Clakkk,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Blbllotbeca  Americana,  1878. 

Kathaxiel  Paine,  Esq  ,  Worcester. — Two  books;  ninety-nine  num- 
bers of  magazlmjs;  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pamphlets;  thirteen 
engravings;  three  photographs;  parcels  of  New  York»  Boston  and 
Worcester  newspapers;  the  Christian  Union  and  Snnday  Herald  in 
continuation;  and  various  handbills,  ctrcalars  and  cards. 

Hev.  Edward  E,  Balk,  Bo.««ton.  —  Pictures  of  Roman  History,  in  nifn- 
latare,  designed  by  Alfred  Mills,  with  Explanatory  Anecdotes. 

Rev.  Samuei.  C.  Damox,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  H-  I.  —The  Friend,  for  Jan- 
uary 1,  1878. 

Thk  Librarian.  —  The  Juvenile  Gazette,  two  volumes,  16mo.,  Provi- 
dence, 1827  and  1828. 

Prof,  Epward  HncucocK,  Amherst.  ^Professor  Tyler's  History  of 
Amherst  College;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Dr.  R.  J*  FAuqutiARiJON,  Davenport,  Iowa.  ^  A  lithograph  of  an  In- 
scribed tablet  recently  found  in  Iowa,  with  an  account  of  the  same. 
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Hon.  Stephen  SALrsBcniY',  Worcester.  —  Oeo.  B.  EmtTSoo's  Remind* 
cences  of  an  Old  Teucber;  Ave  flies  of  newspapLTs ;  antl  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  panipIiletH, 

Hod.  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco,  CaL  —  Memorial  Atldresses  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Michael  Crawford  Kerr. 

Rev.  Gkokgk  S»  Paine,  Worcester.  —  A  Dictionarj  of  the  Bible;  Wor- 
cester play  bills  for  1877;  and  four  portratii*. 

Hon.  HoHATiO  Gatelh  Jqnes,  Philadelphia,  Fa.  —  Sinull\s  Lcgi dilative 
Hand  Book  of  Pennsylvania,  1878. 

Hon.  Jorrs'  D.  Baldwin,  *  Worcester, —Tribatei*  of  the  Nations  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Samorl  a,  Grken,  M.D»,  Boston.  —  Fifty -one  pamphlets;  one  map; 
and  variond  circulars  nud  cards. 

Joel  Muk^ell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  T- ^  One  book;  and  aeventeen 
pamphlets » 

Georqk  Dexter,  Esq.,  Carobrldg^.  —  Twenty-eight  selected  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Boston.  —  Nine  books  and  four  pamphlets 
for  the  Alcove  of  Loc^il  History. 

Hon,  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester.  —  Twelve  books  and  one  pamphlet,  relat- 
ing to  Spanish  America,  for  tlie  Davis  alcove;  and  one  book  and 
seventy-one  pamphlets  for  the  general  iibrary. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Four  books;  and  five  pam- 
phlets. 

Geokge  W,  Guilds^  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Two  pamphlets. 

Hon.  WuxiAM  A.  WuiTEiiKAD,  Newark,  N.  J.  —  Report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Centennial  Commissioners;  and  four  historical  paraplilels, 

Hon.  Geokoe  F.  Hoaii,  Worcester,  —  Sheets  of  the  Dally  Records  of 
Uie  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of  Represenlallves,  1839-1870;  and  an 
engraved  head  of  Columbus. 

J.  WmcATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  ^  A  description  of  Colorado's 
Prehistoric  Man,  found  in  September,  1877. 

Messrs,  Notes  &  Snow,  Printers,  Worcester.  —  **  From  Dark  to  Day  ** ; 
and  **  Out  Doors  at  Long  Look,*'  two  of  their  own  publications, 

William  L,  Montagite,  Esq.,  Amherst.  —  A  Manual  "of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Amiierst  College,  January,  1878. 

J.    W.    RouniNS,    M.D,,   Uxi) ridge,  —  Prodromiis  Commentariorum   in 

Medicinam  Petri  Sever!  Qi,  4to,  UJtiO, 
Georok  H.  Moore,  E«q.,  New  York,  —Contributions  to  a  Catalogue  of 

the  Lenox  Library,  No.  1 ;  Voyages  of  Hnlslus,  etc. 
J.    Henry    Sxickney,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  The   Illustrated   Pilgrim 

Memorlai* 
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J.  EvARTS  Grebnb,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 

Matthew,  translated  Into  Japanese  by  Rev.  D.  Crosby  Greene. 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Briden,  Worcester.  —  An  Indian  arrow-head. 
The  Assistant  Librarian. — Thirty- eight  pamphlets. 
Elbridgr  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose.  — Town  Reports  of  Melrose,  for  the 

year  ending  March  1,  1878. 
Mr.    Thomas    £.    Bartlbtt,    Worcester.  —  One    book ;     and     three 

pamphlets. 
Andrew   McF.   Davis,  Esq.,   San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  The  Pioneer,  or 

California  Monthly  Magazine,  1854-65,  complete  in  four  volumes. 
Stephen    C.    Earle,   Esq.,   Worcester.  — **  An  account  of  All   Saints* 

Church,  Old  and  New,  with  hellotype  views;"  and  one  lithograph. 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturois,  Boston.  —  A   piece  of  the  Old  Elm  Tree  of 

Boston  Common;  and  the  Will  of  Anne  E.  P.  Sever. 
Rev.  Thomas  W.   Thompson,   Worcester. —Three  hundred  and  four 

books ;  eight  hundred  and  eighty  pamphlets ;  and  two  maps. 
The  Family  of  the  late  Thomas  Earle. —The  Keys   of   Washing- 
ton's Headquarters  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  of  the  Newbern  Jail  used 

by  Washington  when  quartered  there. 
William  Cross,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  New  York  Evening  Post  and 

Commercial  Bulletin,  In  continuation. 
Mr.  James  L.  Estey,  Worcester.  —  The  Christian  Union  for  1872. 
Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Two  books;  thirty-one  pamphlets ; 

and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  engravings. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Howland,  Worcester. — One  wood-cut;  and  one  pam- 
phlet. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Day,  Worcester.  —  The  Boston  Patriot  for  1809 ;  and 
the  National  jEgis  for  1825-26. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Damon,  Worcester.  —  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
books;  nineteen  volumes  of  newspapers;  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pamphlets;  four  maps;  two  ensravings;  and  five  volumes  of 
manuscript  matter,  including  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester  County 
and  Miuot*s  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  1786. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  Leicester. — Fifty-one  pamphlets;  the  Christian 
Register,  and  the  Woman's  Journal  for  1875-77;  and  numbers  of 
the  **  Alpha." 

Jambs  Green,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Thirty-two  pamphlets;  one  manu- 
script ;  and  parcels  of  the  Boston  Transcript  and  New  York  Tribune. 

Caleb  B.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  Worcester.  ~  One  book;  fifty-one  pam- 
phlets ;  and  the  Independent,  and  Christian  Union,  in  continuation. 

William  Rice,  Esq.,  Springfield.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Hymn  Book  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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Charles  II.  Bjjrlkigii,  Esq.,  Worceeter.  —  One  historical  pamphlet. 
Henry  T.  Drowxk,  E«q.,  Now  York,  —  A  Memoir  of  Governor  Sasiuicl 

Ward,  of  Rhode  Island,  1725-17T<3. 
Rev.  Georok  VV,  Pmixirs,  Worcester. —Ten  volumes  of  the  Nntlon, 

1868-1872?  and  rlie  BullL-tin  of  Plyniuuth  Church  Fitlr. 
Benjamin  \L  Kinney,  Esf|.,  Worccsiiir. — Nunibcrs  of  the  Worcester 

Palladinnj,  1873-75. 
Mr.  O.  F.  Rawhon,  Worcester.  —  A  sample  hook  of  playUijjj  cartis, 
Mr.  James  W.  Owexs,  Newark,  O,  -^Thr  Ohio  Centenolal  Report. 
Kev.  F.  M.  Bird,  Iowa  City,  Iji  —  Au  Urdlnation  Sermon  of  1780. 
Me:ssrs.   GLENmNKiKtt,    DA\n8  JL  Co.,   New  York.  —  ^*  American  Gold, 

1862-1878." 
Gen  end  Willum  8.  Lincoln.  Worcester.  —  History  of  the  Alton,  IIL, 

Riot«,  m  1837* 
Mr.  Samltcl  E.  Staples,  Worcester.  —  Three  pamphlelg. 
Prnf.  Ei>wAKD   NoKTUt  Clinton,   N,   Y,  —  Ilamilton  Cullege  Tricnulali 

1877. 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  BoAitOMANt  Ans^nsta,  Me,  —  Record  of  the  opening  and 

closing  of  the  Konnehec  River  at  Gardiner,  from  1785  to  1877;  and  the 

Maine  Genealogist  and  Blopjrapher,  as  issued. 
Mr.  Fhakklin  P.  Rice,  Worcester. — Inscriptions  from  the  Old  Burial 

Grrmnds  In  Worcewtert  Mai^sacluisetts,  from  1727  to  185iJ,  with  Bio* 

graphical  and  Historical  Notes. 
Chari.eh  M.  Buft^.  Esq.,  Secretary,  Bennington,  Vt,  ^A  Statement  by 

the  Benninj^ton  Battle  xMonument  Ag^sociatlon. 
Dr.  J,  B.  S.  Ja€k.s(»n,  Boston.  — Dr.  Marlow*s  Paper  on  the  *' Recovery 

from  tht*  Pansaj^e  of  an  Iron  Bur  through  the  Head." 
Mr.  Chaiw.es  HAMiLTtiN,  Worcester.  —  A  Cochltuate  Water  Celebration 

Badge^  tised  in  Bo.ston,  October  25,  184B. 

Miss  Maky  C.  Gay,  SulWeld,  Conn,  —  The  Connecticut  Courant  for 
1877  In  continuation, 

John  H.  Wallace,  Esq.,  New  York.  —Wallace's  MotJthly  for  Septem- 
ber, 1877. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Gamb8,  St.  Louis,  Mo. —The  St.  Louis  Philatelist,  June  to 
December,  1877. 

Mr.  RKtfiiEK  CoLTON,  Worcester.  —  A  parcel  of  foreign  and  domestic 
postaj^c  staiiipa. 

TiiF   .Massachusetts  Histohical  Society.  —  Their  Collections^  Vol. 

IV.,  and  Vol.  V.,  Part  I,  Fifth  Series;  and  Proceedings  for  1876^77. 
The  VfiJOiONT  Historical  Society.  —Their  Collectious,  Vol,  lU 
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The  State  Historical  Socibty  of  Wisconsin. — Their  Twenty-fourth 

Annaal  Heport ;  and  the  Catalogue  of  their  Picture  Gallery. 
The  Acadrmy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis.  —  Their  Transactions,  Vol. 

III.,  No.  4. 
The  Minnksota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  —  Their  Proceedings 

for  1873,  74  and  76. 
The  New  England  Society  of  Orange,  New  Jersey.— Their  Report 

for  1877. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultukaj.  Society.— Their  Transactions 
for  1877,  Part  2 ;  and  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1878. 

Vereins  Fi:R  Kunst  und  Altertiium  in  Ulm  und  Oberschwaben. 
—  Their  Journal,  as  issued. 

The  Historical  Sociefy  of  Pennsylvania.  —  Their  Magazine,  as 
issued. 

The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Their  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  IV.,  Part  1. 

The  Imperial  Arch^ological  Commission  of  Russla. — ^Their  Reports 
for  1872,  73  and  74. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution.  —  Prof.  Jones*  **  Explorations  of  the 
Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee";  and  the  Annual  Report  for  1876. 

La  Soci6t6  des  £tudes  Historiques.  —  Their  Journal,  as  issued. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Fund  Publication, 
No.  11. 

The  American  Geographical  Society.  —  Their  Bulletin,  Session 
187G-77,  Nqs.  4  and  5. 

The  AjaERiCAN  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Their  Proceed- 
ings, Vol.  Xlll.,  Part  1. 

The  Essex  Institute.  —  Their  Collections,  Vol.  XIV.,  Parts  2  and  3; 
and  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX.,  Nos.  7-12. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  ok  London.  —  Their  Archoeologia,  Vol. 
XLV.,  Part  1. 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society.  — 
**  Memoirs  of  Deceased  Members;"  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  William 
B.  Towne;  Proceedings  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Jan. 
2,  1878 ;  and  the  Register,  as  Issued. 

The  Rhode  Island  Histoiucal  Society.  —Their  Proceedings  for 
1876-77. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London.  —  Their  Journal,  Vol. 
XLVI. ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXL,  Nos.  4,  6  and  6. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Scie.nces  of  Philadelphia.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, Part  2  of  1877. 
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The   Minnesota   Hwtorical   Society.  —Their  Proceedings,  1840-58 ; 

and  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1877. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  No.  100; 

and  List  of  Surviving  Meml)ers,  January,  1878. 
The  Canadian  Institute.  —The  Journal,  as  issued. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  —  The  Eleventh  Biennial  Report. 
The  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity.  —  Their  Proceedings,  No.  3, 

1877. 
The   Long   Island   Historical  Society. —Their  Fourteenth  Annual 

Report. 
HisTORiscHER  Yerein    FOr   Oberpfalz    und   Regensburg.  —  Their 

Transactions  for  1875. 
The  Howe  Memorial  Committee.  —  Memoir  of  Samuel  Oridley  Howe, 

printed  at  the  Perltins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.— Agriculture  of  Maine,  1876-77-. 
The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

—  Their  Proceedings    in  September   and   December,  1877,   and    in 

March,  1878. 
The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  —  The  Sixty-fourth  Annual 

Report. 
The    Old    Men's    Home,    Worcester.  —  The    Directors*    Report   of 

January,  1878. 
The  Worcf^ter  County    Horticultural    Society.  —  Their  Trans- 
actions for  the  year  1878. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  —  The  Forty-sixth  Annual 

Report. 
The  American   Unitarian   Association.  —  Reason,  Faith  and  Duty, 

Sermons  preached  chiefly  in  the  College  Chapel,  by  James  Wallcer, 

D.D.,  LL.D. 
The    American    Baptist   Missionary   Union.  —  Their  Magazine,  as 

issued. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Pkabody  Education  Fund. — The  Pcabody 

Medal,  issued  by  them. 
The  United  States  Centennial  Commission.  —  Their  Bronze  Medal 

and  Certificate  of  Award,  for  a  full  set  of  the  Society's  Publications. 
The   Ohio   State  Library.  —  The   Thirty-first  Annual    Report;    and 

eleven  volumes  of  Ohio  State  Documents. 
The  Manchester  Public  Free  Librakif^.  —  The  Twenty-fifth  Annual 

Report. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Library.  —The  Annual  Report  for  1876-77. 
The  Boston  Public  Library.  — The  Bulletin,  as  Issued. 
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The  Worcestkr   Frkb   Pubuc  Library.  —  Forty-six  flies  of  news- 

pai>er8 ;  and  sixteen  pamphlets. 
Thk  Library  of  Congress.  — The  Annnal  Report  for  the  year  1877. 
The  Astor  Library.  — The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report. 
The  Mercantile  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  The  Flfty- 

flfth  Annnal  Report. 
The   Mercantile   Library   Association   of   San   Francisco.  —  The 

Twenty-flfth  Annual  Report. 
The    New    Bedford    Free   Public   Library.  —  The  Twenty-sixth 

Annual  Report. 
The  New  York  State  Library.  —  The  Fifty- ninth  Annual  Report. 
The  Providence  Athenaeum.  —  The  Forty-second  Annual  Report. 
The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  The  List  of  Additions  for 

six  months,  to  January  1,  1878. 
Harvard  College  Library.  —  The  Bulletins,  Nos.  5,  6  and  7 ;  and  the 

Annual  Reports  ef  the  President  and  Treasurer,  1876-77. 
Tale  College.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue  for  1877-78. 
BowDoiN  College.  —  The  Seventy-sixth  Annual  Catalogue. 
Lawrence  Academy.  —  The  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Catalogue. 
Mount     Holyoke     Female     Seminary.  —  The    Forty-flrst    Annual 

Catalogue. 
The  United  States  Chief  of  Engineers.  —  His  Report  for  1877,  two 

Tolumes;  U.  S.  Geological  Surveys  and  Explorations,  three  volumes, 

folio ;  and  Map  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
The  United  States  Department  of  State.  —  Papers  relating  to  the 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States ;   and  the  Appendix  to  the 

same. 
The  United   States  Treasury   Department.  —  The  Finance  Report 

for  1877. 
The    United    States    Department    of    the    Interior.  —  Fifty-five 

bound  volumes ;  and  eight  pamphlets. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts.  —  Five  volumes  of  State  documents 

for  1876. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire.  —  Four  volumes  of  State  documents 

for  1876-77. 
The  City  of  Boston. —  The  Army  and  Navy  Monument  Memorial; 

and  the  Boston  City  Documents  for  1877,  three  volumes. 

The   Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  —  Their 
Journal,  as  issued. 

The  Editor  of  the  Medical  Eclectic,  and  of  the  Cancer  Journal. 
—  His  Journals,  as  issued. 
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The   Proprietors   of  the   Musical   Bevibw.  —Their  Review,  as 

Issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.  —  His  paper, 

as  Issued/ 
The  PROPRiirroR  of  the  Nation.  —  His  paper,  as  Issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Barrb  Gazette.  —  His  paper,  as  Issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitohbubo  Sentinel.  —  Their  paper,  as 

issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Ater  Public  Spmrr.  —  His  paper,  as  Issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Spy.  — 

Their  papers,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazbtte. 

—  Their  papers,  as  Issued. 
The  Propribi'OR  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Pbbss.  —  His  paper,  as 

issued. 


Errasurrr's  JSlrport. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Ameiicaii  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Heport,  for  the  six  months  ending  April  20,  1878. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  16,  1877,  was  $31,198.04 
Received  for  interest  on  investments  since,  .    1,005.32 

$32,203.36 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  .   .  945.32 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 331,258.04 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  Oct.  16,  1877,  was  $16,915.68 
Received  for  Interest  on  investments  since,  .  467.82 

17,883.40 
Paid  for  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  &c.,  .  .  .  476.85 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 16,906.55 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  16,  1877,  was 7,797.70 

Received  for  interest  on  investments  since,  .  277  87 

8,075.57 
Paid  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's  salary,  and  for 

binding, 927.20 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund,  . 7,148.37 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  16,  1877,  was 8,521.27 

Received  for  interest  on  investments  since,  .  320.84 

Received  from  sale  of  publications, 26.00 

8,868.11 
Paid    for    printing    reports    of    semi-annual 

meeting, .  567.90 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 8,800.21 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  Oct.  16,  1877,  was  .   .       5,438.78 
Received  for  interest  on  investments  since,  .  116.07 

5.564.85 
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Paid  on  account  of  contract  for  addition  to 
the  ball  and  sundry  expenses  connected 
therewith, 8,438.15 

Present  amount  of  the  Fnnd, 2,116.70 

The  haac  Davi$  Book  Fund,  Oct.  16, 1877,  was  .  .  .      1,161.68 
Received  for  interest  since, 27.69 

1,189.27 
Paid  for  books, *  10.85 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,178.92 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  16, 1877,  was  ....       1,405.92 
Received  for  interest  since, 38  00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,443.93 

Totol  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  #68,352.71 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  f  232.81 

iNySSTMBNTS. 

The  Librarian^  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, #12,700.00 

Railroad   Stock, 2,200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 11,300.00 

City   Bonds, 5,000.00 

U.  S.  Bond, 50.00 

Cash, .^ 8.04 

31,258.04 

Ihe  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, #4,500.00 

Railroad    Stock, 4,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,500.00 

Cash, 6.55 

16,906.55 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, #4,900.00 

Railroad    Stock, 200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,000.00 

Cttsh, 48.37 

7,148.37 
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^The  Publishing  Fund  ia  invuted  in— 

Bank  Stock, $200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 6,000.00 

Railroad    Stock, 2,000.00 

U.  S.  Bond,  .  . 100.00 

Cash, .21 

8,800.21 

77^  Salitbury  BuOding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Railroad    Stock, $800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 1,120.00 

Bank  Stock, 100.00 

Cash, 96.70 

2,116.70 

ZThe  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invesUd  in— 

Bank  Stock, $200.00 

City  Bonds, 500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 50.00 

RaUroad    Stock 400.00 

Cash, 28.92 

1,178.92 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invesUd  in — 

Bank  Stock, $400.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 43.92 

1,443.92 

Total  of  the  seven  Fnnds, $68,352.71 

Respectftilly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 

Worcester,  April  20,  1878. 

We  have  examined  the  above  acconnt,  and  find  it  correct  and 
properly  voncbed.  We  have  also  examined  the  investments,  and  find 
them  as  stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS, 
EBENEZER  TORRET, 
Auditors, 
WoRCESTKR,  April  23,  1878. 
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REMARKS  OF  RET.  DR.  ROBBINS. 


Mb.  Pee8ibent  : — "While  I  Iiave  liBtened  with  interest  to  the 
wliole  of  the  Roport  of  the  CJoiiiicil,  I  havo  been  particularly 

impressed  with  that  portion  of  it  wbieh  relates  to  the 
character  and  serviees  of  our  late  honored  assoeiate,  the  Eev. 
Dn  Sweetser.  Although  my  feelings  of  regard  and  respect 
for  hirn  might  have  ])rotTipted  tlie  desire  to  eny  a  few  w'ordB 
in  sympathy  with  and  in  response  to  the  excellent  tribute  of 
the  Conndlj  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  ventured  to 
indulge  thera  on  this  oeeasion,  had  not  you,  yourself,  Sir, 
kindly  proffered  to  nic,  as  an  old  friend,  the  privilege  of 
doing  so.  I  am  not  only  one  of  hie  old  friends,  bnt  older, 
I  believe,  in  that  relation  than  any  member  of  this  Society. 
For  our  friendship  dates  baek  not  only  to  our  college  life, 
and  to  our  sehool  days  in  the  academy  at  Newbnryport,  of 
whieh  town  he  was  a  resident,  but  to  a  still  eai*lier  period. 
For,  on  account  of  a  distant  relationship  between  the  family 
of  his  father  and  that  of  my  mother,  we  were  sometimes 
brought  together  even  in  childhood.  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
trace  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  from  his  pure  and  virtuous 
l>oyhood,  through  bis  useful^  influentialj  and  successful  uian- 
hood,  to  his  venerable  and  honorable  old  age.  Many  can 
bear  witneetfi  to  the  rich  fruits  of  his  life,  but  I  can  remem- 
ber to  have  regarded,  with  something  of  a  child's  reverence 
for  an  elder  and  wortliy  companion,  the  fair  promise  of  its 
early  blossoms.  Looking  back  over  that  w^hole  period,  I 
cannot  recall,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  wiio,  in  a 
nearer  relation,  could  take  note  of  his  daily  walk  and 
conversation,  could  recall,  a  single  word  or  act  inconsistent 
with  the  sacred  purpose  he  early  formed  of  devoting  him* 
self  to  the  christian  ministry*    Like  many  eminent  preachers, 
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^ieem^  to  have  been  divinely  directed  from  Ins  birth  to 

that  holy  office.     Indeed  in  his  case  it  is  not  unreasonable 

to  csonclude  tliat  he  was  naturally,  thongh  not  therefore  tlie 

less  providentially,  predisposed   to  tfjis  high  calling  by  an 

innate  tendency  derived  from  a  long  line  of  godly  aneestors, 

members  and  pillars  of  the  cbrietian  churchy  reaching  back 

without  interra|4ion,  I  cannot  tell  how  far,  bnt  at  least,  as 

existing   records  show,   for  nearly    two  hundred    and   fifty 

years.     The  description  given  by  the  Psaltnist  of  the  man 

'who  alone  is  entitled  to  **  iiscend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord 

and   to  stand   in  his  holy  place"'  is  signally  applicable  to 

him  ; — *'  lie  that  hath   elearj    hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who 

hath  not  lifted  ap  his  soul  unto  vanity  nor  sworn  deceit- 

fnlly." 

But,  in  combination  with  these  essential  moral  prei-equisites, 
there  were  natural  endowments,  excellent  in  quality,  large  in 
measure,  and  admirably  balanced.  A  healthy  and  vigorous 
mind, — clear,  discriminating,  studious,  keenly  observant  and 
at  the  same  time  reflective,  Iwth  contemplative  and  practi- 
cal, patient  in  research  and  capalile  of  close  and  long 
continued  application, — a  reteotive  memory,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, a  sturdy  will  with  a  kindly  heart,  an*  independent 
spirit  with  a  sympathetic  disposition,  and  withal  a  quiet, 
deep,  sustained  earnestness,  I  nn'ght  call  it  enthusiasm  in 
the  best  sense — that  qiuility  without  which  no  man  can  be 
eminently  useful  or  truly  great*  And  to  crown  all,  he  was 
blessed  with  the  wise  and  faitliful  nurture  of  a  christian 
home,  and  favored  with  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
best  schools. 

What  more  was  needed  save  conscientions  fidelity  to  the 
sacred  trust  of  these  rare  endowments  and  advantages,  and 
the  continuance  of  that  divine  grace  which  had  smiled  upon 
him  from  his  birth,  to  fit  him  for  that  high  career  of  christian 
usefulness  which  he  has  lately  so  honorably  tinishod, 

Mr.  Sweetser  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1827,  in  tlie 
same  class   with    President    Felton,    President    Stearns  of 
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Amhersf,  and  other  diBlingukhed  men.  Like  all  her  wortliy 
»ona  he  was  warmly  grateful  and  attached  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  ever  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  thiii*:^  that 
concerned  her  welfare.  From  1829  to  1831  he  wai^  a  tutor 
in  the  college,  and  for  more  than  forty  year^,  with  a  brief 
interraisaioii,  officially  connected  with  it  as  an  examiner  o^H 
overseer.  ^B 

After  a  three  years  course  of  study  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Andover,  he  began  his  ministry  in  Gardiner, 
Maine,  first  as  a  missionary,  and  afterwards  as  the  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  In  1838  he  wais 
installed  as  the  minister  of  the  Central  Church  iti  Worceafll 
ten  And  now,  as  still  anotlier  mark  of  providential  favur, 
he  found  himself  in  the  place  of  all  others,  exactly  suited 
to  his  talents  and  his  tastes,  a  field  of  labor  in  which  all  his 
powers  would  be  called  into  exercise,  where  his  highest 
aspirations  after  useful ii ess  in  his  Master's  service  might  be 
gratified,  and  a  rich  harvest  reaped  for  God  and  his  fellow- 
men.  His  heart  was  in  his  special  work.  His  chief  care,  his 
first  and  best  thoughts  and  powers,  were  freely  given  to  his 
own  church.  Not  at  the  risk  of  any  detriment  to  it,  or  to  any 
individual  under  his  pastoral  care,  would  he  nse  a  moment 
of  time,  or  take  up  any  task,  or  attend  to  any  interests 
personal  or  social,  private  or  public;  but  by  conscientious 
industry,  a  habit  of  strict  punctuality,  and  the  happy  art 
of  turning  {ivejrj  minute  to  account,  he  was  able  to  find  tiuie 
for  various  studies,  much  general  reading,  and  many  aud 
most  important  services  to  his  own  city,  to  the  community, 
the  church  at  large,  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  liuuianity. 
Indeed  the  amount,  variety  and  value,  of  these  services, 
which  have  only  been  summed  up  and  fully  appreciated  since 
bis  death,  can  be  regarded  only  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion* It  is  not  in  ray  power  to  eimmerate  them  all ;  hut 
tliere  occur  to  my  remembrance — ^the  presidency  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
the  trusteesliip  o^'  Leicester  Academy,  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  the  membersliip  of  the  Boar 
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of  Go  m  mi  861  on  era  for  Foreign  Missions,  ui  tbo  R(»ard  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  Uiiiversitj,  tlie  frnisteesliip  of  the 
Memorial  Hospitalj  the  irnportHiit  part  he  took  in  organiz- 
ing the  admirable  Sehool  of  Industrial  Sidenco  in  Worce!?tcr, 
aod  his  long  and  valuable  labore  for  the  improvement  of 
the  public  8choal6  of  that  city. 

From  within  the  narrow  walls  of  his  fttiidy,  the  small 
dimensions  of  which  have  fioraetiraes  provoked  a  smile  upon 
the  face  of  the  visitor,  as  from  a  lofty  watch-tower,  he 
looked  ont,  by  means  of  the  latest  publications  in  all  de]>art- 
meiits  of  literature,  science,  philosupby  and  art,  as  well  as 
the  3aily  presa,  upon  all  important  movements  in  the  wide 
world  around.  lie  took  careful  note  of  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents of  thought  and  opinion ;  he  traced  the  progress  €*f 
scientific  investigation  and  discovery ;  he  watched  the  appli* 
cation  and  trial  of  new  theories  and  methods  of  education 
and  reform,  and  their  results;  he  closely  observed  the  signs 
of  peril  and  promise  to  the  church  and  kingdom  of  God. 
Many  measures  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  originated 
in  that  humble  room.  To  it  men  of  wealth,  of  wisdom,  of 
practical  sagacity,  and  of  public  spirit,  often  came  f»>r 
counsel  and  incitement  in  their  projects  and  enterprises  for 
the  public  good ;  in  it  the  plans  for  at  least  two  beneficent 
iostitntious,  since  firmly  established^  richly  endowed,  and  in 
saoce«sful  operation,  were  suggested  and  matured.  It  is 
hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  from  that  little  room  quick- 
ening impulses  were  contitnially  passing  out  in  various 
directions  to  points  near  and  far,  as  magnetic  currents  from 
telegraphic  centres. 

Dr.  Sweetser  was  a  good  classical  and  general  scholar, 
but  especially  fond  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  He 
was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  works  of  modern  scientists, 
carefully  and  ably  examining  and  criticising  their  theories 
and  speculations,  and  separating  the  wtteat  from  the  chaff. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  impressive,  and  instructive  rather 
tban  eloquent;  commanding  the  attention  and  interest  of 
his  hearers  by  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
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the  weight  and  reasonableness  of  his  argaments,  the  excel- 
leiice  of  his  matter,  and  the  clire^tnesii  an<l  tenderness  of  his 
appeals  to  the  conscience  and  tlie  heart.  Thongh  positiire 
in  his  opinions  and  in  the  utterance  of  tiiem,  he  was  no 
dogmatist*  Though  strongly  attached  to  the  creed  of  his 
denomination,  he  was  no  bigot.  His  zeal  was  tempered  with 
meekness.  The  strii^tness  of  his  orthodoxy  was  mitigated 
by  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  his  inherited  pnri- 
tafiism  was  brightened  by  liis  constitutional  cheerfulness. 
When  he  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  his  faitlj  or  the 
assailant  of  error,  there  was  not  a  tone  in  his  voice,  nor  a 
look  on  his  face,  tliat  could  proToke  antagonism  or  ill-wilL 
He  never  offended  those  whose  opinions  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  controvert;  and  by  the  fairness  of  his  treatment  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manner  would  often  conciliate  when  he 
failed  to  convince. 

But  I  must  not  extend  this  imperfect  sketch,  which 
thongti  I  might  add  much  more,  and  justly  use  wanner 
words,  would  still  be  imperfect  and  poor  when  compared 
with  the  image  which  rises  before  my  mind's  eye. 

I  will  only  add  in  conclusion,  rare  indeed  is  such  a  record 
as  Dr.  Sweetser  bus  left  behind  him, — of  so  many  valuable 
services  to  church,  and  town,  and  State;  to  the  cause  of 
good  morals,  sound  learning,  religion  and  charity  ;  of  so 
many  good  and  wise  sentiments  written  and  spoken, — a 
record  extending  over  so  many  years,  and  yet  without  a  blot. 
It  is  extremely  rare  that  any  man  at  his  death  has  received 
from  the  whole  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens,  of  every  sect 
and  party,  rank  and  condition,  such  a  spontaneous  and 
unanimous  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect, — not  one  voice 
dissenting,  not  one  heart  withholding,  nor  an  expression  of  I 
doubt  on  any  face  as  to  the  justice  of  the  general  judgment; 
nor  a  lurking  suspicion  in  any  mind  that  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  of  the  private  life  would  detect  any  want  of 
perfect  cottsistency  between  the  man  as  he  appeared  and 
the  man  as  he  was. 
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MASSACHUSETTS   AND   MAINE, 

THEIR  UNION  AND  SEPABATION. 


Bt  Judob  p.  Emort  Aldrich,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^OB  more  than  one  hundred  years  prior  to  the  adoption  by 
%he  States  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Maine  had  been  a 
^somponent  part  of  Massachusetts.     It  would  be  quite  aside 
:from  the  design  of  this  paper  to  trace  minutely  the  several 
steps  and    controversies  which  resulted  in  establishing  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  over  Maine,  and  the  union  of 
that  Province  with  "Massachusetts   Proper."     It   will   be 
BufiScient   for   present  purposes   to   state,  that  as  early  as 
1652  the  government  of  Massachusetts  claimed,  under  its 
charter,  jurisdiction    over    Maine    as   included    within    the 
limits  of  that  charter,  and  althougli  this  claim  was  resisted 
for  a  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  they  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  1658. 

But  not  many  years  after,  that  is,  in  1662,  opposition  to 
the  government  again  manifested  itself  in  open  hostility. 
About  that  time  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  King 
of  England  to  determine  the  rights  of  Massachusetts  over 
Maine.  These  Commissioners,  by  their  proclamation  issued 
June  23d,  1665,  declare  that,  "  In  the  name  of  his  Majesty, 
we  require  and  command  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Pro- 
vince (of  Maine)  to  yield  obedience  to  said  Justices  (who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Commissioners),  acting  according 
to  the  laws  of  England  as  near  as  may  be.  And  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  we  forbid,  as  well  the  Commissioners  of 
Mr.  Gorges  as  the  Corporation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
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molest  iiiiy  of  the  inliabitante  of  this  Province  with  ther 
pretciiceg,  or  to  exercise  any  authority  within  this  Province 
until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  he  further  known,  by  virtue  o 
tlieir  pretended  rightts."  This  did  not  letive  matters  in  ^  ^ 
condition  satisfactory,  either  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine^^^i 
or  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  The  latter  con  j0^' 
tinned  to  assert  its  rights,  and  many  of  the  former,  by  peti^^^  ^' 
tion  to  the  king,  and  otlierwise,  manifested  a  wish  tc^^^ 
remain  under  its  jurisdiction. 

In    1»> 76,  under  procc^edings  instituted  by  the  enemies  oW^  ^*' 
Massatdiut^etts  in  England,  the  junsdii-tion  of  MassachosettiSs*-^* 
over  Maine  and   New   Hampeliire  was  annulled,  and  these^^^ 
Frovinees  were  res>tored  to  the  heirs  of  Gorges  and  Mason—  *^' 
Thereafter,  in    1678,  Massachusetts  acquired    from    Ferdi — 
nando  Gorges,  grandson  and  rightful  heir  of  Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorges,  title  to  the  whole  Province,  from  the  Piscataqua  to 
Sagadahoe,  for  twelve  hundred    and    fifty    pounds.      Bnt^*^   ^ 
even  this  did   not  place   the  right  of  Massachusetts  beyond 
controversy,  until  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  charter  o 
1G91,  whicli  not  only  included   the  Province  of  Maine,  but  ^^•^ 
the  more  distant  Provinces  of  Sagadahoc  and  Nova  Scotia.    ^^ 
It  is   a  fact  too  well  known,  perhaps,  to  require  the  state*  — — 
ment   here,  that  what  was  called    from  time  to    time  the 
Province  of  Maine,  was   not  coterminous  with  the  present 
State  of  Maine. 

After  this  union  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Common- 
wealth luid  existed  nearly  a  century,  and  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  question  of  a  separation 
and  the  establishment  of  Maine  as  an  independent  State  of 
the  Confederacy  began  to  be  agitated. 

The  schemes  for  the  forraatioo  of  a  new  State  did  not  all  _   

embrace  the  whole  territory  of  the  District  of  Maine.  The 
first  movement  for  the  organization  of  an  independent 
State  occurred  in  the  year  1785, 

The  separation  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Piscataqua 
waa   much    discussed  among    the  people  during    the  years 


784-^.    This  discussion  led  to  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
g  natification  iii  the  Faltaoutfi  Qazttte  of  Septeinher  17tb 
md  October  let,  1785 : 

***Asrreeable   to   a  i-eqiiesit    raade  and   signed  bj^  a  large  and 
ctable  number  of  persons  to  the  printet^s  of  this  Gctzette,  the 
l«  of  the  three  couaties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Lin- 
:1^  hereby  notified,  that  so  many  of  them  as  are  inclined,  or 
couveniently  attend,  are   requested   to  meet  at  the  meeting- 
e  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.   Smith  and  Deane,  in   Falmouth,  on 
ednesday,  the  fifth  day  of  October  next,  to  join  in  a  conference, 
t.beii   and  there   to  be  held,  on  the  propoijal  of  having  the  said 
untiea  erected  into  a  separate  government" 


This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  public  act  in  a  long  series 
if    acts    looking    to    the    same    end,  and  which   thirtj-five 
oard  afterwards  terminated  in   the   admission  of  Maine  as 
me  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union, 
In  response  to  the  foregoing  notification,  thirty-seven  per- 
sons from  Falmouth  (now   Portland)  and  vicinity  met  at  the 
time  and    place   designated*     After   some  preliraioary   die* 
eussion,  a  committee  wtis  appointed  to  prepare  and  send  a 
eircalar  letter   to  the  sevural  towns  and  plantations  withio 
the  throe  counties,  requesting  thera  to  send  delegates  to  acou- 
rention  to  be  lield  on  tlie  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1786. 
Upon  the  assembling  of  this  convention,  Hon,  William  Gor- 
ham   was  cliosen  president,  and  Stephen   Longfellow,  Jun  , 
clerk.     Little  more  was  done  than  to  choose,  and  hear  the 
report  of,  *'  a  conimittec  of  nine  to  make  out  a  statement  of 
the  grievances  the  three  counties  labor  under,  and   also  an 
estimate   of   the  expense  of  a  separate  government,   and 
compare  the  same  with  the  expense  of  the  government  we 
are  now  under/'     After  accepting  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  ordering  that  it  should  be  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  and  transmitted  to  tlic  several  towns 
and  plantations,  the  convention  adjourned  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September,  1786.     The   following  is  a  summary 
of  the  grievances  complained  of,  viz: 

1,     That  from  their  (the  said  counties)  local  situation, 
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their  intereiitA  are  different  and  cannot  be 
to  and  [iromoted  tri  their  present  oom 

2.     Thut  the  General   Coart  of 
large,  and  their  bndincBg  &a  various,  anaToidablf  rendeis  ii 
inconvenient   and    ex|^ni»ire   to   ibe   iohabitmnU   af 
couutiofli^  ho  til  with  regard  to  ibeir  memfacffa  at  Oonrl  andP 
•nitorii  for  jufttiee, 

'I,  Tliut  ui»[»lications  to  the  rapreme  exe«;alire  mw^ 
al  tout  let!  with  grt'at  expense* 

4p  I'hat  the  husinesfi  of  the  Snpreme  Judicial  Conrt^ 
from  iUv  extent  of  territi^ries,  is  i§o  gresit  a»  to  make  m^ 
proper  armngcment  in  that  department  difficulty 

5«  That  the  present  regulationa  of  trade  operate  nn— 
©qiiidly,  and  against  these  eoimties,  by  rodtieing  the  pHoe  of 

ft.  That  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  thee^ 
•oatlUoi  are  deprived  of  a  vote  in  the  House  of  BepreBenta^ 
tifiii  whore  all  money  hills  originate,  and  there  appears  tc^ 
ho  no  pros|ieet  of  a  speedy  relief. 

7.  Tlmt  the  preBent  mode  of  taxation,  by  polls  and 
entuteft,  i«  very  injurioaB  to  this  territory,  as  the  inhabitanla 
enrinol  he  employed  to  the  same  advantage,  and  their  stocka 
tiro  not  fki  prcditfible,  nor  can  their  lands  be  so  advan- 
lfi|^f'otiwly  improved,  ns  in  the  other  part  of  the  Ootnmon- 
wetilili,  where  they  enjoy  a  milder  climate. 

§i  Hiftt  the  oxeise  and  inipo^^t  aets  operate  gricvoosly  on 
the  inhiJiitniitH  of  these  eounties,  as  they  have  not  in  gen- 
errd  tli«^  lelvniilHgti  of  ort^imrds  ;  and  the  keeping  of  sheep  is 
dillleiilt  Miil  «'xpenHive,  by  the  luizard  of  wolves  and  other 
heiiHtii  of  \)rvy  ;  and  the  great  length  of  their  winters. 

0*  That  the  Act  imposing  a  duty  on  deeds  operates 
uneqimlly,  by  reason  of  the  more  frequent  conveyances  of 
real  e»tate  in  a  new  country,  than  in  old  settled  conntries. 

10,  That  the  necessary  attendance  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury is  ineonvenicMt,  expenttive  rind  grievous. 

The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  a  separate  gov- 


Eminent  roay  be  adopted  by  the  three  counties,  whereby  a 
large  part  of  the  expense  then   paid    by  them    might   be 

P  It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  the  canses  eniimemted 
in  favor  of  a  separate  governiwent,  were  temporary  in  their 

-  Yiature,  and  tiiich  as  would  be  removed  by  ordinary  legislation 

l^fid  the  neceftsary  progress  of  the  country  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  general  iuiprovoment.  And  some  other  of  the 
^Acts  complained  of,  such  as  tliose  regxilating  trade,  were 
s^fterwards  found  and   adtnittcd   to  have  been  benctieial   to 

vmhe  material  interests  of  tlie  district.  But  these  alleged 
grievances  have  been  given   here  as  forming  the  opening 

»  chapter  in  the  long  discusfeiiui  of  thirty-Uve  years,  which 
^rminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
^ndent  State — a  discussion  which,  so  far  as  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  principal  actors  on 
both  sides  were  concerned,  was  conducted  with  great  ability, 
■  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  suitable  to  a  great  cause,  and 
worthy  of  men  fit  to  be  called  statesmen,  and  not  in  a  spirit 
engendered  by  petty  personal  considerations  wliich  are  so 
apt  to  inflnence  the  private  and  public  conduct  of  the  ambi- 
tious pohtician  who  is  not  a  statesman. 

The  final  vote  of  the  convention  of  January,  1786,  before 
its  adjournment,  was  that  the  report  of  their  committee, 
above  given,  should  lie  signed  by  their  president  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  towns  and  plantatione  io  the  three 
counties  aforesaid,  requesting  them  to  choose  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention 'at  Falmouthj  on  the  lirst  Wednesday  of 
the  following  September. 

The  convention  of  January,  1786,  having  adjourned  to 
the  first  Wednesday  of  September  following,  and  also 
requested  their  constitnents  to  elect  delegates  to  a  new  con- 
vention to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  result  was 
that  when  the  time  arrived  there  were  two  conventions 
jpgembled  at  Falmouth.  The  difficulty  was  soon  solved, 
fiowever,  by  the  new  convention  electing  the  officers  of  the 
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former  convention,  and  the  two  conventions  nniting  into 
one.  This  convention  pubHshed  an  address  to  the  people,  iu 
wlncli  they  say :  **T!ie  end  of  government  is  the  good  of 
the  people — the  only  design  of  its  institution  is  to  secure  to 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  blessings  of  life.  We,  there- 
fore, in  justice  to  our  eonstitneuts,  ourselveSj  to  the  good 
citizens  of  the  three  counties,  and  of  the  Commonwetdth  at 
large,  address  you  upon  the  snbjeet;  and  transmit  to  you  a 
form  of  a  petition  to  the  general  court,  requesting  tliem  to 
relinquish  all  riglit  of  jurisdiction  in  this  eitstern  territory, 
and  to  give  their  consent  that  the  same  may  be  formed  into 
a  separate  State." 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  petition  for  separation 
^^  shall  now  be  presented  to  the  Xcffislatvre^^  the  convention 
voted,  "that  as  there  are  a  number  of  respectable  towns  in 
the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  that  have 
not  certified  to  the  convention  their  determination  of  a  sepa* 
rate  State,  and  as  the  Commonwealth  in  general  is  at  this 
time  in  a  perplexed  state,  and  this  convention  being  nnwil- 
ling  to  do  anything  that  shall  seem  to  lay  any  greater  bur- 
den on  the  General  Court,  therefore  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
convention  to  postpone  petitioning  for  a  separation  at 
present." 

This  vote  was  subsequently  reconsidered  by  a  majority  of 
fifteen  to  thirteen,  and  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee, with  discretionary  power  to  retain,  or  present  tlie 
petition  to  the  General  Court  then  in  session,  as  tliey  saw  tit. 
In  their  address  to  the  people  the  convention  "  Earnestly 
recommend  to  the  selectmen  of  towns  and  committees  of 
plautHtiuns  to  imtify  public  meetings  for  the  purpose,  (of 
ascertaining  tlie  wish  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  sepa* 
ration),  and  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  towns  and  planta- 
tions, that  they  be  particular  in  making  returns  of  the  num* 
ber  of  votes  for  and  against  separatiun." 

The  historian  of  the  period  says,  no  returns  were  ever 
made  in  compliance  with  this  notification,  and  that  the  con- 
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'%7entioii  adjonrned  from  time  to  time  with  ever  <liiiiinisljiT»g 

Will  tubers,  and  that  at  the  last  adjournment  tliree  of  the  Port- 

^nnd  members  were   the  only  delegutes  present.      "  One  of 

^hese  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore^  and  another  clerk, 

aind  the  third  made  a  motion  for  another  adjouronient,  Init 

as  there  was  no  one  present  except  the  president  and  clerk 

to  second  the  motion,  tlie  convontiofi  expired*"     And  tlma 

endc?d   the  first  attempt  at  separation.     Tlicre  were  disf^-JU- 

tented  persons  enough  to  provoke  discnission,  to  call  public 

meetings  and  assemlde  conventions,  but  it  is  quite  evident 

there  was  at  that  time  no  general  desire  among  the  people 

for  a  new  State* 

The  perplexed  state  of  the  Commonwealth  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  vote  of  the  convention,  grew  out  of  the  then 
prevailing  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  interior  and 
western  portions  of  the  State.  Upon  this  subject  of  the 
supposed  complication  of  the  scheme  for  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts  Proper,  w^itb  the  Shavs'  Rebel  1  ion ^ 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Massachu- 
setts, the  following  extracts  from  letters  of  two  of  the  con- 
spieuous  friends  of  that  constitution,  possess  some  interest 
and  seem  worthy  of  quotation  in  this  connection : 

James  Madison,  writing  to  Washington,  from  New  York, 
under  date  of  January  20,  1788,  says:  **The  intelligence 
from  Massachusetts  begins  to  lie  very  ominous  to  the  Con- 
stitntJoa.  The  anti-federal  party  is  reinforced  by  the  insur- 
g^ntfi  and  by  the  Province  of  Maine,  which  apprehends 
greater  obstacles  from  the  new  system  than  may  be  other- 
wise experienced.*'  And  Dr,  Benjamin  Rush,  writing  from 
Philadelphia^  January  29,  1788,  to  Timothy  Pickering,  who, 
after  serving  his  country  with  great  Mdelity  and  distinction 
throughont  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  then  trying  to  live 
peaceably  as  a  farmer  among  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  says:  "The  papers  will  give  you  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  Federal  principles  and  events; 
MassaehasDtts  is  much  divided,  owing  to  the  Province  of 
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Maine  uniting  with  the  insurgent  counties."  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  appearance  of  things  at  the  titnes  and 
places  at  which  the^e  letters  were  written,  the  impartial  feta- 
dent  of  that  period  of  our  history  must,  I  think,  conclude, 
that  neither  the  principal  actors  in  the  work  of  separation, 
nor  the  groat  body  of  the  people  of  Maine  of  that  day, 
were  dij3posc<l  to  engage  in  any  rebellious  opposition  to  con- 
st itutional  goverainentj  or  to  take  any  undue  advantage  of 
the  tronbleti  state  of  public  affairs  to  accomplish  their  favor- 
ite object  of  C8titbli>*hing  an  independent  State.  A  majority 
of  the  delegates  from  the  District  of  Maine,  in  the  Masaa- 
chusetts  convention,  called  to  act  upon  the  Federal  Conati 
tutionj  voted  in  fnvor  of  adopting  that  Cotistitution.  There 
were  indeed  men  in  the  Falmouth  or  Portland  convention 
of  1780-7,  who,  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  the  State 
government  was  then  experiencing,  said,  in  subst^ince,  "  Now 
is  onr  golden  opportunity*  The  Legislature  is  now  dis- 
tressed with  care  and  trouble  ;  if  we  apply  to  tltem  at  this 
time,  they  will  not  dare  to  refuse  our  request,  and  if  they 
do,  wo  can  drive  them  into  compliance  by  threatening  to 
join  in  the  insurrection/'  But  the  words  and  acts  of  such 
men  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  permanent  forces 
out  of  whicli  States  arise  or  are  preserved. 

The  man  whose  conduct  is  directed  by  personal  considera- 
tionSf  or  by  limited  and  narrow  views  of  seeming  present 
expediency,  may  gain  little  or  much  notoriety,  but  it  is  only 
those  wlio  connect  their  names  and  deeds  with  the  great 
laws  and  forces  that  regulate  the  progress  of  tlie  race  and 
tlie  course  of  empire,  that  will  be  long  remembered  and 
revered  as  Ijcnefactors  of  mankind,  or  be  reckoned  among 
the  honored  founders  of  States  and  Commomvealths. 

After  the  dissolution  of  tlie  convention  at  Portland,  aa 
before  stated,  no  further  public  discussion  of  the  question 
of  separation  seems  to  have  occurred  till  1791,  when  an 
'^address  to  the  iuhabitaots  of  Maine  upon  the  subject  of 
separation  from  the  present  government,  by  one  of  their  fel 


low-citizens,'*  was  published.  The  address  bcara  date, 
April,  1791,  and  is  dedicated  to  Rev.  Saiuiit*!  Dennt*,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Ameriean  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scie rices* 
The  author  begins  by  sjiying,  *Mhe  separation  of  the  District 
of  Maine  from  tlie  pre&ent  guverninent  of  MassachusettSi  is 

subject  which  from  th©  year  1785  to  1788  occupied 
much  ()f  the  piibh*c  attention  ;  that  there  is  reason  to  con- 
elude  that  in  1787  a  government  in  the  territory  wonki  liave 
been  agreeable  to  a  majority  of  it^  inhabitanta,  but  for  the 
then  drsliirbed  state  of  pnbhc  aflttirs ;  that  tlie  adoption  of 
tlie  Federal  Constitution  makes  separation  more  desiralrlc  ; 
that  government  estaUisiihed  with  us  will  be  the  means  of 
changing  for  the  better  the  present  melancludy  state  of 
religion  and  learning  among  us;  that  there  is  not  jnuch  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  con&ent  of  the  Legislature  will  be  with- 
held ;  that  one  immediate  effect  of  our  dismemberment  will 
be  tlie  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  town  of 
Worcester,  a  project  often  talked  of,  and  which  would  be 
favored  by  Worcester,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  counties.*' 

ThiB  address,  however  unsound  and  erroneous  some  of  ita 
ning  may  have  been,  apparently  turned  public  attention 
in  to  the  subject,  as  is  shown  by  the  resolve  whidi 
passed    by   the    Massachusetts    Legislature,    March    6, 

'92,  viz : — 

'**Wbeieaa,  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Legislature,  in  a 
memorial  signed  by  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Wells,  and  others,  Sena- 
tors and  Hifpresentalives  of  the  District  of  Maine,  thai  the 
inhabitants  of  York,  Cumberland,  Lincoln,  Hancock  and  Wsish- 
ington  contem[»late  the  format  ion  of  the  coinuies  afore^^aid  into  a 
State,  with  the  consent  of  this  Comnionwealllh  In  order  that  the 
real  sense  of  said  inhabitants  may  be  known  on  this  imporUnt 
subject, 

K  JUindvedy  That  the  selectmen,  or  any  other  officers  who  are  by 

Hw  authonzed  lo  call  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town, 

district  or  planUition,  within   the  counties  aforesjiid,  be  and  ai-e 

preby  authorized  and   empowered  to  issue  a  regular  notitication 

I  the  inhabitants  of  the  several   towns,  diittricts  and  plantations 

I  convene,  on  the  Hrat  3fonJay  of  May  next,  for  the  pni*po8e  of 

ring  their  votes  on  the  proposed  separation.     And  the  clerks 
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of  the  several  towns,  ttc,  aru  retiuit-ed  to  make  true  returns  of  the 
vott's  for  aD<l  against  f*e|>aratioii,  into  the  office  of  ihe  Secretary 
of  State,  on  or  before  the  secoml  >rondfiy  ot  saiti  May." 

The  decision  of  the  people  was  a<l  verse  to  the  pro* 
jeeled  separation — the  vote  being,  yeas  2074,  nays  2525 
But  again,  in  October,  1793,  a  uioeting  of  several  gentlemen, 
from  various  parts  of  the  District,  attending  court  at  Port- 
land, made  arrangemente  for  calling  a  convention,  to  meet 
in  Doceniber  following.  Of  this  December  convention 
Daniel  Carey  was  elected  president.  Fifteen  towns  only 
were  represeiited.  Little  more  was  done  limn  to  recom- 
mend the  holding  of  another  convention  at  Portland,  in 
Jnne,  1794^  to  consider  the  expediency  of  erecting  tJie  thre^ 
counties  of  York,  Comlmrland  and  Lincoln  into  a  State.  In 
this  convention  only  fourteen  towns  and  three  plantations 
were  represented,  by  twenty -live  delegates.  No  decisive 
action  was  taken,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October,  1794.  At  tins  time  twenty  ■ 
towns  were  represented  by  delegates  in  the  convention.  V 
Kesolutions  were  passed  favoring  the  formation  of  a  new 
State,  and  a  committee  wa^  chosen  to  yirepare  an  address  to 
the  people,  and  an  invitation  to  all  incorporated  towns  to 
send  delegates  to  the  convention  at  its  adjournment  to  Jan* 
nary,  1795.  In  January,  the  address  to  the  people,  reported 
by  the  committee,  was  ackjpted,  and  the  people  were  therein 
requested  to  act  upon  the  quest! ou  of  separation  at  their 
April  or  other  annual  meetings,  and  return  their  votes  to  tha  ■ 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  convention.  No  general  response 
was  made  to  this  invitation,  conchisively  showing  that  there 
still  was  no  prevailing  wish  among  the  people  for  the  disao- 
Intion  uf  a  union,  which  had  existed  too  long,  and  been  found 
too  beneficial,  to  bo  easily  broken  up.  In  Portland,  where 
the  convention  was  held,  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  the 
subject,  tliat  the  vote  at  the  May  meeting  was  19  only  iu 
favor,  and  10  against  separation. 
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In  one  of  the  above-mentioned  contentions,  called  to  con- 
eider  **  the  expediency  of  erecting  the  five  eastern  counties, 
commonly  called  the  District  of  Maine,  into  a  separate  gov- 
ernment," it  was 

**  Hesohed,  1*  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  the  great 
extent  of  the  ^ve  eastern  counties  has  heretofore  operated  as  an 
I  objection  ai^ainst  the  forming  of  a  separate  State ;  and  it  doth  not 
pmppear  that  they  are,  at  this  lime,  united  in  the  raeaf»iire. 

2,  That  the  counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington  liave  mani- 
fested  no  inclination   to   separate   themselves  from  the  present 

I  government. 

3.  That  a  majority  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  wish  a  separa- 
llion,  and  that  they,  with  York,  are  sufficiently  extensive  aod  popa* 
*loas  for  a  distinct  State/' 

These,  and  other  causes  arising  from  these,  are  assigned 
by  the  convention  of  January,  1795,  for  again,  bo  soon, 
asking  the  people  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  forming  a 
new  State,  after  their  rejection  of  the  same  by  their  vote  of 
[ay,  1792. 

No  further  movement  towards  separation  took  place  till 
1797,  when  a  number  of  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  praying  that  the  question  might  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  teat  of  a  popular  vote*  The  Legislature,  act- 
ing upon  these  petitions,  passed  a  resolve  March  2,  1797, 
authorizing  the  inhabitants  of  the  District,  at  public  meet- 
ings to  be  held  for  that  ptirpose,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  May  following  the  date  of  the  resolve,  to  vote  upon  the 
question :  *'  Shall  application  bo  made  to  the  Legislature 
for  ltd  assent  that  the  District  of  Muine  may  be  erected  into 
a  new  State  ?"  The  vote  showed  that  a  majority  of  the 
voters  was  still  opposed  to  separation.  From  this  time  the 
matter  rested  nearly  ten  years,  when,  in  1806,  there  was  a 
renewal  of  the  discussion,  though  no  action  was  taken  upon 
the  subject  by  conventions  or  other  general  meetings  of  tho 
people.  But  in  response  to  an  application  to  the  Legisla- 
ture by  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
District,  a  resolve  was  passed  fixing  the  first  Monday  of 
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April,  1807^  for  the  people  again  to  Tote  upon  the  qneetton 
of  geparation.  From  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  from 
which  returns  were  received,  the  vote  stood,  in  favor  of  sep- 
aration 3370,  agjiinst  it  9404,  This  decisive  expression  of 
the  popular  will  put  the  question  at  rest  till  after  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1812,  During  the  prof^resa  of  that  war  the 
coasts  and  frontier  towns  were  serionslj  annoyed  by  the 
puhlic  enemy,  and  the  want  of  a  local  State  government 
was  severely  felt-  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  public  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  great  exertions  were  made  to  arouse  and  unite 
the  people  upon  measures  for  the  organization  of 
independent  State  government.  The  society  called  "  th^ 
Union  Society,"  established  in  June,  1815,  in  a  circular  sent 
l)y  it  into  every  town  of  the  District,  said  :  "  In  our  exer- 
tions for  the  general  good  of  our  country,  we  must  keep  an 
eye  to  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  The 
Bubjoct  will  soon  be  spread  before  the  people/' 

Petitions  were  again  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  by 
that  body  were  referred  to  an  able  committee,  which,  after 
a  hearing  and  maturely  considering  the  subject,  reported  a 
resolve,  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  submitting  the 
folli>wing  question  to  the  voters  in  the  several  towns  and 
plantations  of  the  District,  viz:  '* Shall  the  Legislature  be 
retpicstad  to  give  its  consent  to  the  separation  of  the  District 
of  Maine  from  Miissucliusctta  Proper,  and  to  the  erection  of 
iaid  District  into  a  sepiirato  State  ?" 

Certificates  of  the  votes  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Seo- 
retary's  office  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of  the 
next  session  of  the  General  0>urt.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  returned  was  16,894,  of  which  10,393  were  in  the 
aiBrmativc,  and  6501  in  the  negative.  The  whole  number 
of  voters  in  the  District  at  that  time  was  37,858,  Upon 
this  state  of  the  popular  vote  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
June  20,  1816,  providing  for  the  separation  and  establish- 
ment of  Maine  as  an  independent  State,  upon  the  terms  and 
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coDditions  set  forth  in  the  Act  itself.  The  provisions  of 
the  Jkct  were  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  separation. 

The  Act,  among  other  things,  provided,  that  one  half  of 
tlie  pnUic  lands  lying  within  the  District  should  belong  to 
the  new  State;  that  it  should  have  one-fourth  of  the  money 
that  might  be  received  from  the  United  States  for  expenses 
incurred  by  the  State  in  its  defence  during  the  then  late 
War,  Sec^rion  second  provided  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitntional  convention,  to  meet  at  Brunswick,  on  the 
last  Monday  of  September,  1816,  and  that  at  the  same 
meeting,  held  for  the  election  of  delegates,  the  voters 
should  be  requested  to  give  in  their  votes  upon  the  follow- 
ing question,  viz :  **  Is  it  expedient  that  the  District  of 
Maine  shall  be  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  become 
an  independent  State  t"  the  certificate  of  votes  to  be 
returned  to  the  convention,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  said 
convention  that  a  majority  of  five  to  foui\  at  least,  of  the 
votes  returned,  are  in  favor  of  said  District  becoming  an 
independent  State  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  Act,  said  convention  8hall  proceed  to  form  a  constitu- 
tian  as  provided  for  in  tliis  Act, 

The  whole  number  of  votes  which  the  convention  thought 
proper  to  admit  (some  were  rejected  for  inform  all  tics),  was 
22,316;  of  these,  11,960  were  in  favor  of  separation,  and 
10,347  opposed.  This  state  of  the  vote,  as  will  appear  at  a 
glance,  did  not  give  t!ie  requisite  majority  of  "  five  to  four," 
But  the  committee  of  the  convention  having  the  subject  in 
charge,  adopting  a  novel  and  wholly  indefensible  construe- 
tion  of  the  Act,  made  oat  the  requisite  majority  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Tliey  ascertained  that  the  aggregate  majority  of  yeas  in 
towns  voting  for  separation  was  6,031 — the  aggregate 
majority  of  nays  in  towns  voting  against  separation  was 
4,409.  Hence  the  committee  proceed  to  reason  '*  as  five  is 
to  four,  80  is  6,031  to  4,825,  the  nays  required  by  the  Act. 
But  the  majority  of   nays  is  only  4,409.     Thua  it  appears, 


upon  this  conetruction  of  the  Act,  there  i&  a  majority  oijive 
to  four^  at  leastj  of  the  votes  rottirned  in  favor  of  said  Dis- 
trict becoming  an  independent  State." 

The  convention  adopted  in  substance  this  report  of  the 
committee,  and  proceeded,  against  the  written  and  formal 
protest  of  about  one  third  of  the  members,  to  form  a  consti- 
tution. The  doings  of  this  convention  were  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  for  confirmation  at  its  session  in  December, 
1816. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
tore  of  which  Hon,  Harrison  G.  Otis  was  chairman. 

This  committee,  in  its  report,  after  stating  the  facts,  pro 
ceeded  to  saj: — 

"Upon  this  Btateraent^  the  committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
eipressing  their  full  conviction  that  the  convention  have  niiacon- 
BtxTied  the  Act  by  which  their  powers  were  defined.  That  the 
word  *  majority '  refers  to  a  majonly  of  the  votes  returned,  and 
not  to  the  aggregate  of  local  and  ninnici|)al  majorities.  That  this 
is  a  self  evident  position,  resulting  from  a  perusal  of  the  Act,  and 
not  susceptible  of  illustration  or  contravention  by  any  argumenL 
That  of  conse<]uence,  the  contingency,  provided  tor  by  the  Act  as 
prerequisite  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  and  as  a  condition 
of  the  consent  of  the  Legifilature  to  the  sei»aration  of  I^laitie,  has 
not  occurred ;  and  that  the  powere  of  said  convention  are  at  an 
end.  It  is  not  less  evident  to  the  minds  of  your  comuiittee,  that 
this  Legislature  is  not  competent  to  enlarge,  vary  or  revise  the 
powere  of  the  delegates  to  that  convention.  These  powers, 
though  defined  and  prescribed  by  tlie  Legislature,  were  vested  in 
each  delegate  by  his  own  i  to  mediate  constituents,    •         •         • 

Haviug  disposed  of  this  iiupiiry,  your  committee  have  in  the 
next  place  directed  iheir  attention  to  the  several  memoiials  pie- 
sen  ted  by  deputies  fiom  the  Brunswick  convt?ntiou,  and  by  a 
number  of  the  Senators  and  Hepreseot^itiveB  frotu  the  Dii^trict  of 
Maine.  The  object  of  these  meniorialf*,  except  the  protest  of  the 
minority  of  the  convention,  is  either  to  obtain  the  consent  of  this 
Legislature  to  a  separation  upon  the  present  majority,  or  to  such 
further  provisions  as  may  be  expedient  for  consummating  that 
event/" 

The  committee,  after  showing  that  it  would  not  be  just  or 
eufe  to  act  upon  the  basis  of  the  doings  of  the  Brunswick 
convention,  proceed  to  say  : — 

"  There  remained,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  the  expediency, 
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merely,  of  adopting  some  Dew  measures  to  facilitate  the  expres 

Bion  of  the  sense  of  the  peojile  of  Maine  upon  the  p^*eat  queslion. 

In   arriving  at  a  result  upon  llim  poiut  satiafactoiT  to  tliein- 

selves,  the  cxummjltee   have  excluded  all  considemtions  affecting 

the  propriety  or  necespity  of  separation,   viewed   as  an   abstract 

and  original  proposition.      They  appreliend  the  question  is  to  be 

at  r€4ii  tcith  the  present   General,   Court,     After  consenting  to 

I    relinquish  jurisdiction  over  Maine,  upmi  terms  satisfactory  to 

hj^ssctchtisetts  Proper^  her  Senators  and  Hepreaentatines  can 

^Hp  on  her  account  no  interest  in  the  degree  of  unanimity  with 

^^mieh  it  may  be  effected,  and  no  desire  to  procrastinate  the  event 

,   fron^  selfish  considerations. 

The  commit  lee,  thei-efore,  have  endeavored  to  discern  the 
course  which  it  is  ineurnbent  on  the  Legislature  to  pursue, 
through  respect  to  ita  own  dignity  and  consistency,  and  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  equity  from  the  respective  parlies  in  the 
District  of  Maine,  coming  before  them  as  a  tribunal  which  has 
once  decided  their  c^use.' 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter, 
the  committee  add  :— 

**  To  provide  now  for  a  new  convention,  would  be  precipitancy, 
haste,  and  hostile  to  all  wise  and  teiupernie  ctJUiiseU.     •     «     ♦ 

The  public  attention  has  l*eeu  roused  and  attracied  to  the  gix^at 
qnestion ;  arguments  on  both  sides  will  have  become  familiar 
(before  another  political  year)»  truth  will  be  separated  from  fallacy, 
men's  judgments  will  be  cleared,  and  tiieir  passions  calmed,  and 
both  parties,  being  satisfied  that  no  piejurlice  can  arise  from 
delay,  will  await  the  event  of  things  with  that  nuitual  forbearance 
which  becomes  those  who  are  in  any  event  destined  to  remain 
fellow  citizens," 

Liberal  quotations  have  been  made  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  1816,  and  plenary  evidence  from  nuraljerless 
other  sources  might  be  adduced,  to  eliow  how  far  the  con- 
duct and  motives  of  the  statesmen  and  legislators  who  spoke 
and  acted  for  Massachtisetts  at  that  time,  on  this  important 
flnbject,  were  raised  above  the  influence  of  the  narrow  per- 
sonal considerations  which  have  sometimes  been  imputed  to 
them  by  persons  in  recent  times,  who  apparently  possess  a 
verj^  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  snbjcct. 
The  Legislnture,  adopting  the  recotnmendutioD  of  the  eotn- 
mittee,  declared  the  action  of  the  Brunswick  convention  in 
framing    a    constitution    unauthorized    and     invalid^    and 
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declined  to  again  submit  the  question  of  aeparation  to  a 
popular  vote,  which  wonld  have  been  the  third  time  during 
the  same  poh'tieal  year.  The  eoundiiess  of  the  reaBons  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Otis 
was  chairman,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislative  action  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  cannot 
now  be  queetioned  by  any  inteUigent  and  fair-minded  stu- 
dent of  the  political  and  civil  history  of  the  two  States. 
The  discnsftione  between  the  frienda  and  op]ionent8  of  separa- 
tion, in  the  District,  which  preceded  and  attemled  the  popu- 
lar vote  upon  the  subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1816, 
and  the  subsequent  choice  of  delegates  to  the  Brunswick 
convention  J  partook  largely  of  a  party  character,  the  two 
political  parties  of  that  day  liaving  been  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  this  question •  And  there  were  other  topics, 
not  connected  with  party  politics,  wliich  entered  into  the 
general  ipiestion,  and  tended  still  further  to  inflame  the 
debates  before  the  people,  and  to  divert  the  attention  from 
the  real  merits  of  the  main  question.  And  thus  w^as  created 
a  state  of  public  feeling  under  whose  influence  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  men  to  exercise  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment  requii^ite  to  so  grave  a  subject  as  the  separation  of  a 
sovereign  State,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  and  indepcnd- 
en  t  Cum  men  wealth . 

There  was  a  numifest  necessity  for  a  pause  in  the  strife, 
to  allow  time  for  tlie  passions  to  grow  calm,  as  the  commit- 
tee say  in  their  reporr,  and  to  compel  the  contestants  *'  to 
wait  the  event  of  tilings  with  that  mutual  forbearance  which 
becomes  those  who  are  destined  to  remain  fellow-citizens.*' 
The  wisdom  of  all  this  became  clear  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent transactions,  for  before  the  subject  came  again  before 
the  people  and  Legislature  for  action,  and,  as  it  proved,  final 
action,  the  whole  country  Inid  |)assed  into  "  that  era  of  good 
feeling"  under  the  Munroo  administration,  which  blotted 
out  the  sharp  dividing  lines  between  the  Federal  and  Demo- 
cratic or  Hepublican  parties,  so  that  when  the  discussiou  of 
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the  question  of  separation  was  renewed,  men  of  all  parties 
were  fonnd  acting  together  on  each  side  of  the  great  qiies- 
tioDj  which  had  outlived  a  whole  generation  of  men,  and 
was  now  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits,  and  not  according  to 
its  effect  npon  party  or  merely  local  interests. 

After  the  Legislatore,  by  its  resolve  of  December,  1816, 
declared  the  work  of  the  Brnnswick  convention  iinauthonzed 
and  invalid,  the  public  discussion  of  the  snbject  was  sus- 
pended for  a  time. 

It  was  renewed  again  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  Maine,  held  in  Boston,  February,  1818. 
But  nothing  effectual  was  done  till  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, January ,  1819*  Of  the  representittives  from  Maine 
at  that  session,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  in  favor 
of  separation,  and  only  twenty-five  opposed  to  it.  About 
one  hundred  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  at 
this  time,  and  after  due  consideration,  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1818,  authorizing  separation  upon  terms  similar  to  those 
oonUuned  in  the  Act  before  cited^  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  preamble  to  the  Act  recites  that  **  it  has  been  repre- 
sented that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  District  desire 
separation," 

If  the  popidar  majority  in  favor  of  separation  upon  the 
conditions  named  in  the  Act,  was  found  to  be  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred,  the  Governor  was  to  issue  his  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  District  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention.  The  convention  was  to  meet  the 
second  Monday  of  October,  1819,  at  Portland^  and  to  apply 
to  Congress  for  its  assent  to  the  admission  of  the  new  State 
into  the  Union  before  the  la&t  day  of  January,  1820.  The 
constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  rati- 
fication* The  committee  of  the  Executive  Council  appointed 
to  examine  the  return  of  votes  on  the  adoption  of  the 
aforesaid  Act  of  separation,  reported  August  24,  1819,  the 
whole  number  of  votes  returned  24,233.     In  favor  of  sepa- 
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ration  apon  the  conditions  of  the  Act,  17^091 ;  against  it, 
7,132.  Tlie  proclamation  of  Governor  John  Brooks  an- 
nouncing the  result  was  iBsned  the  aame  day.  The  conven- 
tion to  frame  the  confetitution  for  the  new  State,  met  Octo- 
ber 11,  1819. 

The  cotnniittee  selected  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Maine,  to  aw^ompany  the  conetitntion,  submitted 
their  report  October  27,  1819,  In  their  address,  they  &ay ; 
"The  constitntion  of  Mjissachiisetts,  venerable  as  the  work 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  endeared  to  the  people  by 
many  associations,  and  re|>lete  with  the  soundest  principles 
of  liberty  and  government,  has  in  forty  years'  experience 
proved  inconvenient  and  defective  in  some  few  of  its  provi- 
sions. Assuming  that  instrument  for  a  basis,  the  convention 
proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Maine, 
deviating  in  those  eases  only  where  experience  of  this  and 
of  other  States  in  tlie  Union  seemed  to  justify  and  require 
it."  And  the  coniraittee  conclude  by  saying:  "Snch| 
fellow-citizens,  are  the  principal  provisions  in  the  constitu- 
tion submitted  to  yon  by  yonr  delegates,  which  embrace  the 
material  variances  from  the  constitution  under  which  j/au 
have  m  long  and  happily  lived. "^^ 

The  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  the 
State,  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1820,  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  became  an  independent  State  March 
16,  1S20,  Tliere  was  considerable  delay  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  admitting  the  State,  by  reason  of  the- complica- 
tion of  this  question  with  that  of  admitting  Missouri,  The 
South,  true  to  its  traditional  policy,  was  unwilling  that  a 
free  State  should  be  added  to  the  Union  until  they  were 
sure  of  another  slave  State,  to  preserve  the  balance  in 
favor  of  tliat  insolent  and  domineering  power  of  wrong  and 
eternal  bondage  against  right  and  freedom. 

In  cooscquence  of  this  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  of  separa- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  Congress  not  having 
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given  its  assent  to  the  admission  of  Maine  before  the  first 
Monday  of  April,  1820- 

One  of  tho  objeurs  in  preparing  this  paper  has  been  to 
show^  that  the  eon  duct  of  Massac^luisetts  towards  Maine 
during  the  entire  period  covered  by  tlie  agitation   of  the 

■  qncetion  of  separation,  was  magnanimous,  and  that  it  was  so 
considered  by  Maine ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  question  was 
at  ftU  times  regarded  by  the  government  and  |ieo[>le  of  Mtiss- 

■  fuslin^^tts  Proper,  as  one  to  he  settled  by  the  people  of 
B  Dfaine,  and  that  wlienever  it  was  ascertained  that  a  clear 
^^md  permanent  majority  of  that  people  were  in  favor  of 
^^Hpnration,   Massachnsetts   stood    ready   to    part   company, 

though  reluctantly,  yet  with  the  same  amity  and  friendship 
Mrbich  had  characterized  her  union  with  the  District  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years. 

Some  further  evidence  of  these  facts  will  now  be  sub- 
mitted. The  committee  of  the  Legislature  to  whom  the 
Bubjetrt  wsiS  referred  in  1819>  and  of  which  Josiah  Qiiincy 
was  chairman,  say,  in  tlieir  report  accompanying  the  Act  of 
aeparation  of  that  year,  that  '*  tlie  prt>ceedings  of  former 
liBgislatures  have  encouraged  the  opfnion  tliat  Massachn- 
setts  would  not  withhold  her  consent  to  a  separation,  on  just 
and  equitalde  conditions,  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  be  the 
wi^h  of  a  decided  majority.  The  opinion  lias  long  prc- 
iratled  in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth  that  at  some  time 
the  separation  must  take  place,  and  should  a  decided 
majority  in  its  favor  be  ohtained,  the  committee  rejoice  in 
the  belief,  that  the  two  great  branches  of  the  commonwealth 
may  now  part  in  that  harmony  with  which  they  have  ever 
been  favored,  lliat  the  most  friendly  intercourse  will  con* 
tinue  between  them,  and  that  they  and  their  posterity  will 
cherish  tho  remend)rancc  of  our  long  and  happy  union/' 

The  newspapers  of  the  period,  published  in  various  parts 
of  the  commonwealth,  abound  in  the  expression  of  similar 
sentiments* 

**  The  people  of  Maine,"  says  the  MuMachuaetta  Spy  of 


June  16,  1819,  "ought  to  be  permitted  to  form  an  independ- 
ent State  if  they  wish  it,  wliPtJier  the  people  of  Maesiieliii- 
seits  Proper  would  or  would  not  prefer  to  have  it  other- 
wise." The  sHoie  paper,  under  date  of  June  30,  1819, 
contains  the  fulluwing  nrtiele,  taken  from  a  paper  pnbUshed 
in  Boaton  : 

"The  great  tjnestion  of  the  division  of  MaRsaclnisetts  into  two 
separate  sovereigntteR  m  now  before  the  Lesrislatnre,  and  will 
probably  be  soon  determined.  We  have  avoided  entering  at  all 
,nto  the  disctiasion,  though  oor  feeliugs  are  deeply,  and  our 
neipressions  strongly,  averse  to  this  projeot. 

If  the  people  of  Maine  are  desirons  of  it,  we  do  not  wish  to 
throw  any  obstai^ie  m  the  way  of  their  gratification.  We  believe, 
too,  t!us  sentuiient  is  generiilly  felt  i«  Massachusetts.  The  «Teat 
and  perhaps  only  objeciinn  we  have  heard  matle,  ari.^es  from  a 
doubt  held  by  some  persons,  and  they,  too,  raen  entitled  to 
respeet,  wliethur  the  Legislature  is  competent  to  a  decision  upon 
the  HuhjeH,  or  whether  the  (juestion  must  not  be  referred  to  the 
deeisicju  of  the  whole  people. 

Have  the  delegates  of  the  people  in  onr  Legislature  a  right  to 
modify  the  sovereignty  of  their  constituents,  r»r,  in  other  words^ 
have  they  the  right  of  legislating  over  the  sovereigrjty  to  which 
they  are  subordinate,  and  by  wliich  they  are  cousliluted  f '* 

This  is  a  very  interesting  question,  and  one  which  would 
v^vy  naturally  arise  in  tlie  distuission  of  a  proposition  to 
divide  a  st>vereign  State,  and  at  one  lime  it  wug  proposed  in 
the  Legislature  to  submit  the  question  of  separation  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  State,  instead  of  allowing  so  important 
a  quegtion,  affecting  the  whole,  to  be  determined  by  the 
votes  of  only  one  part  of  the  State.  But  the  proposition 
niet  with  little  favor,  and  was  not  adopted.  In  discussing  tlie 
subject  of  Bovereiguty,  Mr.  Madison  affirms,  tiiat  "  What- 
ever be  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  lex  majorU partis^ 
it  ii  evident  that  it  operates  as  a  plenary  substitute  of  the 
will  of  the  umjority  of  the  society  for  the  will  of  the  whole 
society  ;  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  society  as  vested  in 
and  exorcised  by  the  majority,  may  do  anytliing  that  could 
be  rightfully  done  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
members,''    and    then    adds:   **Tbc   majority   has  not  only 
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naturalized,  admitted    into   social    compact   again,   bnt  hns 
divided  the  fiovereign ty  of  the  society  by  actoally  dividing 
the  6o<nety  itst^lf  into  distinct  eocieties^  equally   sovereign. 
Of  this  openition  we  have  before  us  examples  in  the  separa- 
tion of  Kentoeky  from  Virginia,  and  Maine  from  Jfassachu- 
^tts;'^  and  to  these  we  may  now  add  the  separation  of  West 
Virginia  from  the  other  part  of  the  '*01d  Dominion."     In  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  Mtissachnaetts  Proper,  in  this  extreme 
right  of  a  part  to  deride  a  most  important  question  for  the 
whole  of  the  society,  may  be  seen  additional  evidence  of  her 
liberalky    in    according  to    Maine  every   possible  riglit  the 
latter  could  claim. 

The  Colunibmn  Ceniinel^  of  August  7,  1819,  a  leading 
paper  in  Boston,  declared  : 

**The  policy  of  Mnssaclnnw^tt^  for  thirty  years  has  been  to  oon- 
gider  this  an  affair  (the  scfmratioii)  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of 
Maine  for  themselves.  Every  legislative  proceeding  ihiririg  that 
period  has  been  founded  on  that  policy.  The  U.  S.  laws  have 
been  conformed  to  it ;  m  short  it  Ini^,  by  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  State,  been  considt^red  as  ar*  axiom,  that  the  con- 
nection of  Maine  with  Ma^snchtisett#*  wa**  but  temporary,  and  tliat 
wheuever  the  former  sboiihl  dpterinine  tbr  herself  that  her  popula- 
tioo  and  resources  would  justify  the  measure,  she  might  depart 
With  the  blessing  of  the  parent  Stale  following  her/' 

An  entry  in  tlie  diary  of  John  Q,  Adams,  under  date  of 
October  8,  1819,  possesses  intereet  in  this  connection.     He 


"At  one,  I  went  with  Joseph  Hall  and  Gen.  Sumner  and  dined 
whh  Gov.  Brooks  at  Med  ford.  There  was  no  other  company. 
S<iou  after  dinner  Hall  and  Suruner  left  tlie  table  to  go  and  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Higelow,  Hjieaker  of  tlie  House  of  Represeirtatives  of 
the  CoTumon wealth.  The  Governor,  when  we  were  lef\.  alone, 
began  by  asking  tny  opiuiou  with  regard  to  the  sejifirafion  of  the 
District  of  Maine  tVom  the  Sliite,  I  gave  it  to  him  without 
reserve  that  it  wan  an  event  much  to  be  lamented,  as  aflfecting  the 
hn  port  a  nee  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  but  quite 
unavoidable  from  the  mcmient  that  it  became  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  District." 

Kxtracts  from  the  journals  of   the  day,  and  from  other 
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authentic  sources,  conld  bo  indefinitely  Diultiplied,  accmnm- 
lating  evidenee  of  the  friendly  and  generons  spirit  with 
whieli  the  distnissioii  of  separation,  and  the  adoption  of 
measnroB  for  its  linal  consuiomation  were  eondneted,  on  the 
part  of  Mapssichueette,  hnt  only  one  other  will  here  he 
added  to  tlie  foreijoin^.  lion.  William  King,  a  rons]>icuou8 
actor  in  the  preliminary  nieaRnre,s  for  the  organization  of 
the  new  State,  and  who  was  (>resi<lent  of  the  eonvention 
tliat  framed  the  ei^nstitntion  for  thr  State,  and  was  after- 
wards eliosen  its  tirst  Governor,  said  in  his  Hist  message  as 
Governor : 

"It  is  a  source  of  nwich  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  its  (the  aepai-ation)  accomplish nu^nt  have  etfected 
the  object  ill  the  nit^st  friendly  manner  A  great  and  powerfnl 
common  wealth  vohnitarily  yicldioijf  np  her  jnrisdiction  over  a 
large  portion  of  her  citizens  and  territory,  over  which  she  had 
undisputed  and  rightful  sovereii^nty, — those  citizens  ])eaceahly 
and  quietly  forming  tlicTHselves  into  a  new  and  iadependent  State 
— these  are  events  which  constitute  a  memorable  era  in  onr 
history. 

In  the  diviHioo  of  the  pnlilic  property,  ahhoiigh  a  large 
raajonty  of  the  legislative  body  which  [lassinl  that  Act  was  con- 
fltitnted  of  menibei-s  from  Massachnsetts  Proper,  who  tims  had  it 
m  their  power  to  dictate  the  terms,  the  principles  of  division  are 
so  eipntahle  and  jnst  that  they  have  received  the  general  appro- 
hation»  Uy  this  correct  and  wise  com^e  of  policy,  tlie  executive 
and  legislative  depaitmentB  of  the  j^overnment  huve  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  lasting  harmony  between  tlie  two  States.'* 

Such,  very  briefly  told,  is  the  history  of  tlie  union  and 
separation  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  such  are  the 
at'.tions  and  sentiments  of  the  great  and  wise  men  who  gave 
character  and  direction  to  the  puhli*^  affairs  of  these  two 
States  sixty  years  ago.  He  who  shoidd  now  attempt  to 
j>ervert  that  history,  or  who  should  seek  to  disturlj  the 
liarmony  resting  on  the  foundations  so  wisely  laid  by  our 
fathers,  could  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  jnst  judgment  of 
being  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  both  States. 


ON  THE  DECREASE  OF  THE  RELATIVE  NUMBKR  OF 

COLLEGE-EDUCATED  MEN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

DURING  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 


BY   KDWARD   HITCHCOCK,   A.M.,   M.I>. 


The  very  frr^fjuent  remark  that  there  is  an  excess  of  the 
so  called  professional  elttsses  in  the  eoniranriity,  ha^  led  to 
the  inquiry  whether  this  was  a  fact  or  only  a  nofion,  and  if 
there  was  any  way  in  wliieh  it  eovild  be  shown  to  be  true  or 
false.  And  while  the  methods  adopted  in  the  }»reseTrt 
inqniry  cannot  be  exact  or  absolute,  it  is  lioped  that  the 
resnltB  will  throw  m^ne  light  on  the  Bubjeet, 

Without  doubt  the  greater  portion  of  the  so-culled  learned 
professions  derive  their  followers  frojo  eollege'edneated 
men.  Hence  a  coioparison  of  the  annual  number  of  the 
nndergraduates  of  our  colleges  with  the  census  returns  of 
the  whole  popnlation  would  give  something  more  than 
approximate  knowledge  on  tins  subject.  And  Jis  the  State 
of  Massaelmsetts  has  probably  done  as  much  relatively  for 
professional  education  as  any  portion  of  our  counfry,  it  is 
thought  that  a  comparison  of  the  college-educated  men  in 
ihia  CamTnonwealtA  tcith  the  whole  population  for  the  pres- 
ent  century^  w^ould  furnish  interesting  informution  on  the 
subject.  And  from  what  source  could  the  information 
better  be  disseminated  than  from  the  halls  of  the  Americau 
Antiqnartan  Society,  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old 
Bay  State  1 

The  method  of  investigation  of  this  suliject  has  I»een  to 
ascertain   the  annual  number  of  students  iu   the  following 
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liNnHltkind  coUapIti  M  probably  almost  all  the  Massif' 
dlitui^tttf  boys  would  seek  these  institntiona  for  their  college 
ediiontion:  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  WiUianis, 
Middlebury,  lk»wdoin,  Arahenst,  Wesleyan,  Trinity  and 
Tuflt,  from  1800  to  1876  inclnsirely.  Next  to  these,  the 
(hnHMiniHl  and  quinquonnial  returns  of  the  Stiite  and  national 
iHMi(«u»  during  the  present  century  have  been  collated  and 
tabulated*  These  tables  of  items  have  been  examined  by 
Tiof.  W.  C  Ei^ty,  Walker  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Mathematies  in  Amben^t  College,  who  has  kimily  worked 
out  the  jK^iHH'nta^s  and  other  numerical  results  as  furnished 
in  the  tables  below, 

A*  alrt^ady  state^U  this  work  is  not  exact  and  aljsolute; 
for  to  eunsult  the  754S  annual  catalogues,  and  follow  e4ieh 
student  tlm>iigb  his  four  years  of  csoUege,  would  require  the 
elerieal  labor  of  a  i-^'^nsus  bureau,  or  an  immense  portion  of 
time  of  a  single  individual.  And  of  the  eleven  colleges 
meutionei)»  but  six  possess  a  complete  series  of  their  own 
catalogues,  and  wet*©  it  not  for  the  valuable  antiquarian  ma- 
terial on  our  own  shelvi!»s,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  E-ssex 
Institute,  lk»ston  Public  Library,  and  Harvard  College 
Library,  thest*  re«K>arohiM  would  have  been  too  incomplete  to 
be  of  any  ut^rvit'H?,  U  is  also  interesting  to  ol>serve — per- 
hapi  it  should  Iw  said  wjiinteresting — that  of  the  758  cata- 
logues wbiek  repn«sent  those  years,  but  726  could  be  fouml 
by  ihe  moat  diligent  search  and  inquiry ;  there  being  32 
years  when  either  no  catalogue  was  issued,  or,  if  one  was 
issueti,  it  cannot  now  lie  anywhere  found*  So  that  for  these 
years  the  number  has  l>et^n  calculated  by  talking  the  average 
af  the  yeiir#  preceding  and  bubstHjuent  to  the  missing  one. 

As  the  undergraduate  cattdogue  is  issued  annually,  the 
graduate  eatidogue  once  in  alH>ut  three  years,  and  the  census 
returns  are  gtven  in  tivo  and  ten  year  intervals,  the  only  way 
to  compare  these  elements  has  been  to  group  together  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  aud  oonipare  their  average  results. 
And  the  method  adopted  has  been  to  group  the  catalogue 
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results  abont  the  census  returns,  taking  the  years  before  the 
census  year,  and  subsequent  years,  and  comparing  their 
average  numbers  with  the  single  census  number.  These 
periods  have  been  1800  to  1804,  1805  to  1814,  1815  to 
1824,  1825  to  1834,  1835  to  1844,  1845  to  1854,  1855  to 
1860,  1861  to  1864,  1865  to  1869,  1870  to  1874,  and  1875 
and  1876. 

By  these  tables,  therefore,  we  can  see  that  from  the  years 
1800  to  1804,  inclusive,  the  number  of  college  students  from 
Massachusetts  averaged  363  each  year,  with  the  population 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1800  at  422,845.  This 
gives  one  college  student  to  every  1165  inhabitants,  or  86 
undergraduates  to  every  100,000  inhabitants.  And  the 
latest  group  of  years,  1875-1876,  gives  an  annual  average 
of  912  undergraduates — with  a  State  population  in  1875  of 
1,651,912— and  one  college  student  to  every  1811  inhabit- 
ants, or  55  students  in  college  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

And  the  condensed  comparative  results  show  us  that  the 
proportion  of  Massachusetts  college  boys  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation during  the  years  1800  to  1805  was  8.6,  while  during 
1875-1876,  this  ratio  was  5.5.  Or  the  relative  number  of 
college  students  to  the  whole  population  has  decreased 
nearly  three-eighths  of  the  original  ratio  during  the  seventy- 
five  years  of  Massachusetts  latest  history. 
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CondenMed  restUU  of  the  foregoing  table. 
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periods* 

population. 
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partoda. 

1800  to  1804 

422.845 

368 

86 

1165 

179 

1805  to  1814 

472,040 

425 

90 

1111 

223 

1816  to  1824 

523,287 

430 

82 

1217 

243 

1825  to  1834 

610,408 

521 

85 

1172 

312 

1835  to  1844 

737,699 

559 

76 

1320 

391 

1845  to  1854 

994,514 

559 

66 

1779 

406 

1855  to  1859 

1,132,369 

690 

61 

1641 

476 

1860  to  1864 

1,231,066 

686 

56 

1795 

508 

1865  to  1869 

1,267,031 

644 

51 

1967 

456 

1870  to  1874 

1,457,351 

774 

53 

1683 

644 

1875  to  1876 

1,651,912 

912 

55 

1811 

564 

The  average  ratio  of  increase  Id  population  between  these  periods  is 
16  per  cent. 

The  average  ratio  of  increase  in  number  of  students  between  the 
periods  is  8  per  cent. 
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TERRA  COTTA  FIGURE  FROM  ISLA  MUJERES. 

north-east  coast  of  YUCATAN. 


Bt  Steps sn  Salisbubt,  Jr. 


The  fthoriginftl  relics  cousidered  in  tliie  article  are  portions 
af  a  fenuile  titrure  in  terra  cotta,  found  by  Dr.  Aiigiistaa  Le 
Plongeon,  late  in  the  year  1876,  on  the  Inland  of  Mujerea. 
It  formed  the  front  of  a  hraaero  or  enpiiosed  incense  burner, 
and  though  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  entire  figure  can 
not  be  giveo,  some  idea  of  the  relative  size  may  be  formed 
by  observing  the  way  in  which  a  emaller  figure  was 
attached  to  a  braaero  or  earthen  Vfise,  which  is  also  shown  in 
heliotype  for  comparison.  The  portions  of  the  figure  which 
remain  are  hollow,  and  are  made  of  a  reddish  clay.  The 
face  is  very  expressive,  with  open  mouth,  eliowing  the  upper 
raw  of  teeth  tiled*  as  arc  said  to  be  those  of  Clmacniol^  dis- 
covered by  the  same  explorer  at  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan, 
already  described  in  a  previous  paper. f  The  nostrils  are 
perforated  and  also  tiie  pupils  i>f  the  eyes.  There  are  small 
holes  near  the  base  of  the  ears  from  which  an  ornament 
may  have  originally  depended.  The  exprej^&ion  of  the  face 
is  cniel  ami  savage,  and  when  seen  in  pro  tile  extremely 
searching.  The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  helmet  or  head- 
dress 8  inches  high,  tl»e  base  of  which  consiata  of  a  sqnare 
band,  presenting  a  front  of  7  inches  and  4^  inches  wide^ 
with  an  indented  border  above  and  below,  narrowing  at  the 
middle  of  the  face  so  as  to  expose  mucli  of  the  forehead. 
The  band  is  ornamented  by  lines  and  incrustations.     Above 

*Thc  practtoe  of  filing  the  teeth  is  spoken  of  bj  Landa,  Belatian  des 
chonea  de  Yucatan^  de  Diego  de  Landa*  Pwli,  1804,  piigie  18S.  Abo,  by 
Hprrerm  [Eiigli»<h  Text],  Vol.  IV„  page  174. 

trroGcedingSt  April  25, 1677,  page  70* 
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►graph,   as    one  of   those  traced    **  on   the  lintel   of    the 
Tg&At  doorway  on   the  South  side  of  the   building.'* 
The  illuj^tratioti    marked  4r  is  another  euppofled   incense 
ffcarner,  now  in  tlie  possession  of  the  writer.     It  wjis   the 
j3)roperty  of   Mr.  Jtdin   E   Mntrie,  of  the  house  of   Guild  & 
jOa,,  of  Belize,  British  Uonduras,  and  was  found  at  Guinea 
Grass,  New  River^  Nortliern  District,  British  IIoTiduras,  and 
jis  9^  inches  higli  and  7  inclies  in  diauieter.     This  specimen 
[of  a  brasero  or  incense  burner,  is  here  shown  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  object  of  whicdi  the  face  and  feet,  previ- 
ously de^crilicd,  fonued  a  part. 

The  interest    in    these  relics  is    mueli    iticreased    by  the 

fact  that  the  Island  of  MnjercSj    where  they  were  found, 

I  received  its  name  from  the  worship  of  fenuile  idols,  which 

iwae  there  observed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  tirst  exploration 
of  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  which  we  have  a  detailed 
account.  This  island  was  tlie  earliest  discovery  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Cordova,  and  is  thus  described  by  Torqoemada  in 
I  bis  Monorchia  Indiana: — 

**  In  the  year  1 516,  Fniricisco,  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Christoval 
'  Moi-niite,  8r»d  L«'pe  Oebna  fie  Caucedo,  armed  three  ships  to  go  to 
§eek  for  Indians  in  I  lie  neigldmrinij  islands,  and  to  traffic,  as  had 
been  their  custom  np  to   that  time,  and  tfieir  expedition  was  un- 
eventful until  they  discovered  the  land  uf  Yiiratati — a  coast  until 
then  unknown  and  undiscovered  by  us  S})aniaids;  wliere  upon  a 
headland  there  wc^esome  very  large  and  good  salt  mines.     It  was 
called  Las   Majeres,  because  there  were  there  towers    of  stone, 
with  steps,  and  chaj^eK  covered  with  wood  and  straw,  m  which 
I  many  idols  that  ap|"eared  to  be  fenniles  were  nrrringed  in  a  very 
artificial  order     The  Spaniards  marveled  to  see  edifices  of  stone, 
i  lliat  up  to  that  time  they  had  not  seen  in  those  islands,  and  that 
the  i>eople  there  clothcii  ihemsetves  so  richly  and  beautifully,  be- 
1  cause  I  hey  had  on  tunics  and  mantles  of  white  cotton  antj  in  colors, 
I  ortiauieuted    with    feathers,   cfucillos,   and   with   g*jld   and   silver 
j  jewelry  ;   and   the  breasts  and  heads  of  the  women  were  covered. 
I  There  came  soon  canines   full  of  people.     We  called  to  them  by 
I  signs  that  they  should  come  on,  and  there  entered  thirty  Indians 
!  into   our  ships,  and  they  wondered  to  see  our  people.     We  re- 
I  warded  them,  and  they  went  away  promising  to  come  back  an- 
[  other  day,  which  they  did,  bringing  a  message  Irom  the  chief 
himself,  who  said   these  words :     Conez  cotochej  [which  means 
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•*Go  I  here  into  rriy  hous^ts]  *'  and  they  ciiUed  this  pUoe  Point 
C'rjtfKibe.  Tliose  in  the  sliips  went  on  the  land  and  had  askirmifib^ 
with  iht^  imtives  of  ihe  conntry,  as  related  hy  Antonio  Hcrrera  in  J 
the  Ih'vadt^ ;  and  they  wounded  fiileen  Spaniards;  engngbigj 
tl)em  one  after  another,  nntil  they  carae  foot  to  foot ;  and  they  J 
neixed  oiir  two  Indians  who  becanie  afterw^ai-d  Chris^^tians  and 
were  called,  the  one  Jnliau  and  the  other  Melchor.  There  were" 
of  those   Indians  many   w^onnded  and  seventeen  killed,"* 

Ilerrera  states  in  his  at'count  of  this  action  : 
*'  Where  llii?* defeat  w^is  sustained  there  w^ere  three  hoiifaesf  tnade 
of  stone  and  lime,  which  were  oraloiics,  with  many  idols  of  chiy, 
having  conntenancett  of  demons,  of  women,  and  of  other  )ioriid 
fignrew.  •  •  •  •  •  And,  while  they  fonghl,  the  pi  lest  Alonzo 
Oun^ali'Z  took  from  the  oratories  certain  boxes  in  which  were 
idolh  of  clay  ami  of  wood,  with  ornaments,  adornments,  and 
dindemH  of  i^old.  They  tciuk  in  this  encounter  two  laborers  who 
Were  ClirintiimB, — ^calh<l  Julian  and  Melchor  The  Spaniards 
returned  tu  end»ark,  content  with  having  discovered  a  people  of 
reason,  ami  other  mattern  different  from  those  of  l>arien  and  the 
iHlsuidw;  cBjiecinlly  houses  of  stone  and  lime — a  thing  that  they 
had  not  «eeii  in  the  Indies  np  to  that  lime/'  % 

Bancroft,  in  his  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol. 
IV,,  page  277,  says:  *'Tlie  Bcarcity  of  idols  among  the 
Maya  antiqnirics  innst  ho  regarded  as  extraordinary.  Tlie 
ihmbhi-heiided  anirnnl  and  the  statue  of  the  ohl  woman  fkw\ 
Uxinitl ;  tlio  nide  figure  carved  uii  a  long  flat  gfouc,  and  the 
Binall  fttatnc  in  two  pieces  at  Nc^hpat;  the  \i\o\  at  Znyi,  re- 
ported aB  in  U8e.  fur  a  fountain  ;  the  rude,  nnsculptiired  mun- 
oliths  of  Siji>h  ;  thu  scattered  and  vaguely-mentioned  idolBon 
tlie  plain8  of  Mayapan,  ami  the  figures  in  terra  cottu  cullect- 
ed  by  Norman  at  Cainpcaeby,  complete  the  list,  and  marn*  of 
tlieso  may  liave  been  origin jdly  merely  decorations  of  buihl- 
ings.      Ihe    people  of  Yueatan  were  idolaters  there  is  no 

•  Jiionnrchxa  Indiana,  For  F,  Juan  de  Torquemada,  Madrid,  17S5. 
Lib,  IV.,  cup.  3. 

fTlie  remarknble  tiffrt^pmmr  m  thp  tinmbcr  of  butldingrM  mpntioned  by  Herreni 
with  ttie  uuiiiber  foumJ  by  Dr.  Le  f^Jotifieoii,  ki  n  more  or  less  ruined  eoudition, 
nil  uliown  in  bis  pljin  wbicb  uceji>ijipuiiieH;  acointDunicatici'ti  liorcafti'r  inlroduced, 
dnted  June  15,  I87n,  is  to  be  noted.  The  plan  is  entitled  '*  riun  of  ilw  Southern- 
most Point  of  Islurid  Mujeros,  sbowing  the  relative  position  of  tbc  ruinu." 

XHistoria  de  las  Indias,  For  Antonio  de  Herrera.  Madrid^  lOOl,  Tom.  !• 
Deaide  II.,  Lib.  IV.,  cap*  17. 
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possible  donbt,  and  in  connectiDn  with  the  magnificent 
shrines  and  temples  erected  by  them,  stone  representations 
of  their  deities^  carved  with  all  their  aboriginal  art,  and 
rivalling  or  excelling  the  grand  obelisks  of  Copan,  might 
naturally  be  sought  for.  Bat  in  Wew  of  the  facts  it  mnst 
be  conclmled  that  the  Maya  idols  were  small,  and  that  sneh 
as  escaped  the  fatal  iconoclasm  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics 
were  buried  by  the  natives,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
their  desecration." 

The  writer  has  three  specimens  of  Campeachy  idols,  which 
he  procured  at  that  city  in  1863.  Tliey  are  of  a  reddish 
clay  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  from  Mujeres  Island,  and 
measure  respec;tivcly  5,  6  and  7  inches  in  height.  They  have 
high  head* dresses,  and  two  of  them  have  wraps  about  the 
throat,  and  are  otherwise  grotesquely  clothed.  Two  of  them 
are  arranged  with  a  whistle,  and  the  other  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rattle,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  they  may  have 
been  used  as  toys,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  purpose. 
Thifl  peculiarity  is  not  uncommon  in  similar  relics  found  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  continent.  These  So-called  Cam- 
peachy  idols  were  found  in  the  Indian  graves  which  abound  in 
that  locality.  Similar  terra  cotta  tiguree  are  pictured  in 
Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  IV.,  page 
264.  The  figures  bear  marks  of  being  moulded  by  hand, 
and  not  cast,  and  this  same  observation  applies  to  the  Mu- 
jeres figure.  On  inspection  the  Campeachy  idols  show  traces 
of  white,  vermilion  and  green  pigment,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  picture  paintings  of  the  Mayas. 

The  incense  burner  shown  in  Plate  4  exists  now  only  in 
the  figure  which  is  still  perfect,  and  in  pieces  of  the  vase 
which  is  broken •  The  heliotype  was  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph secured  while  it  was  still  perfect  and  entire.  The 
pieces  of  the  vase  show  marks  of  fire  and  are  much  black- 
ened, but  whether  from  ancient  use  or  from  modern  experi- 
ment can  not  be  determined.  However,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  coloring  is  ancient,  as  day   utensils  of  aboriginal 
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dil#  often  retain  the  tracos  of  czpoMtre  lo  §moke  mnd  1 

Aftor  the  receipt  of  these  terrm  oottas.  Dr.  Le  Plongeon, 
at  the  reqiioBt  of  tlie  writer,  prepared  aa  acjcoont  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  relicB  pictnrcd  in  PUtes  3  and  S,  and  extraetg 
from  hi»  comiiiimication  are  here  ^I'en,  as  tbe  moat  fall  aod 
eottit)It«ti^  r]oH(^ri|jtion  of  thelfiland  MojereSytla  people  audita 
riiirm,  of  whicli  wo  have  any  knowledge.  The  inoenie  tmraer 
in  Plate  4  ropresentfi  a  similar  ohjeet  to  perfect  prederratiao^ 
tlifnij^h  of  \vm  artistic  merit  than  that  which  Dr,  Le  Plangeoii 
Juii^iribci*  in  the  following  letter: — 

COLONT  OF   BErnSB   HOKmTEA^^ 

BkuzEj  15  June,  ISTDL 

HiKi'iiKN  iSaubhutiy,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Masa. : 

l^rar  Sir. —Yon  ask  me  to  fiimbh  you  with  a  descnpttoD  of  the 
liM'iilitj  whoR'  1  ilineovered  the  beantifal  speeimeti  of  Maja 
comnuc  art — th@  head  of  a  priestess,  now  in  jotir  poseeaaion — 
dUititurroil  by  mc  at  the  shrine  on  the  aoathemmost  end  of  Island 

MiO*^ros. 

Nntwithfftanctin^  all  stich  descriptions  belong  by  right  to  the 
WfM'L  i  iiiti*ii«l  to  publish  on  the  nans  of  Mayapan,  and  a  prema- 
tiHd  ritlntiiHi  niight,  norhaps^  with  many  indiviauals,  detract  from 
thti  Ititmvst  M'  the  ImioU,  the  concern  manifested  by  yoa  in  oar 
liliiiri  rmd  ilistiovcries  amongst  the  mined  cities  of  the  Maya% 
oailisi  mv  to  [Hit  ufttfle  any  egotistical  feelings  and  prompts  me  to 
ohiHiriVillv  comply  with  your  request 

May  tf»n  rrarlhig  of  the  following  lines  prove  to  yourselt  to  the 
HH^iMbiii*  of  llio  Arnorican  Antiquarian  Society,  and  to  the  lovers 
(if  i«r^i(iiK^%  an  iiiU'rimtiiig  OS  the  visit  to  the  island  baa  to  Mra. 
Ill*  l*li>r»L(<*«»ii  aihI  riiyKi^f. 

\m  k  Mijvnm  is  n  snmlJ  islet  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Yii«Mitan  I'iMiinnuln,  situated  abont  six  miles  from  the  coast,  in 
Ifttlmdo  Nurih  2r  in*  mid  longitude  West  86°  42',  Greenwich 
infilillrnit  It  is  a  mure  rock  of  coralline  calcareous  stone,  six 
n\\\m  hnifj(  mn\  *mv  half  mile  broad  in  its  widest  parts,  whilst  in 
many  plrtoos  It  is  noarwly  two  hundred  steps  across.  The 
rMirln*irrnnoi*t  jjoinf^  uiiIKmI  Ml  frmjle^  at  high  tide  is  cut  off  trom 
th»r  mitin  iiortjori  of  thcj  Ularifl*  The  north  end  is  barely  higher 
ilinn  tint  iivvij  nf  the  seI^  but  thi3  soil  nses  gradually  from  north 
to  SMMtfi  fui<l  west  to  cuHt  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  forty 
to  II (ty  f»>i't  nt  I  hn  MOtith  extremity.  There,  are  conspicuous  the 
ruinii  of  \\\iy  Hlnirio  and  thoHe  of  three  other  small  buildings, 
hangln|(  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  serving  as  landmarks 
tij  mariners. 


PLAN 
SOUTHERN  MC 
or  ISLAND  MUJERES.  / 

SMOwmSTHf 

T^EUTIVE  POSITION  Of  THF  RUINS. 


ERFS.    /4M^^ 


Sory^yec/  Dec  S^  ^7e 

*^     BY     f 

AUGUSTUS  U  PLONGION, 
M  D. 


Tslanci  Mtijercs  was  one  of  tlie  first  laiitis  discovered  by  the 
SfvanUh  advi'nturera  who  oaioe  tiD  the  oonquest  of  Mayapiin, 
atti-acted  thitht^r  l»y  their  lust  for  gold. 

BLshoj)  Landa  is  the  chronider  who  has  given  the  most  ininiite 
and  coiTeet  accoiinta  of  Mayapan — of  it«  inhabitauts,  ttieir  cun- 
torus,  law8  and  nuMies  of  life.  He  tells  iis  in  hin  work,  **Zaf 
cosaji  fh  Yueafan^"  that  when  the  Spaniards  landed  there,  they 
fotmd  a  shrine,  on  the  altars  of  whicli  were  the  iniaireM  of  many 
woujen  ;  that  in  the  impulse  of  their  relit^ious  fanaticism  they 
destroye<1  thfse  images  rtnd  rej»laeed  tliem  by  one  of  the  Viriifin 
Mary.  Mjl^s  was  then  celebrated  in  presence  of  a  large  multi- 
tude of  Indians.  That  on  account  of  so  many  statues  of  females 
biiviiig  been  found  there,  they  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Ida 
de  Ins  Mujeres — \V<>men*s  Island. 

The  same  chronicler  alno  infornis  us  that  there  existed  a  shrine 
de<iicatt*d  to  female  idols.  Hither  ]iiigrims  came  from  far  and 
near  in  order  t<*  sacritice  and  deposit  votive  ofleringn.  To-day 
even*  the  soil  in  fiont  of  the  shrine  is  strewn  with  their  debrU^ 
more  or  le^s  brt>ken.  They  consisted  of  terra  cotta  figures  made 
to  the  semblance  of  the  iiunian  body  or  parts  of  the  same. 

After  the  conquest  of  Yuculan,  not  only  the  shrine,  but  the 
whole  island  seems  to  have  btfcn  abandoned.  It  remained  unin- 
habited for  many  yeai"s. 

The  village  of  Dolores  is  built  on  the  beach  of  the  pretty  little 
bay,  where  the  tleet  of  tisliing  smacks  from  Havana,  as  tlie  piratei 
of  old,  find  a  sure  shelter  from  the  violence  oi'  the  stormy 
northers  that  dash  the  waves  agiiinst  the  iron-botmci  shores  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  islet,  producing  a  territic  and  deafening  noise* 

The  houses  are  snugly  ensconced  in  a  thick  grove  of  cocoa 
trees,  whose  evergreen  foliage  shields  them  froju  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  Three  streets  run  north  and  south, 
parallel  witji  tite  bench  of  the  bay,  and  are  crtjssed  at  right  angles 
by  others  lea4ling  from  the  bay  to  the  ocean.  The  |uincipal 
jlireet^  the  ndddle  one,  half  a  mile  in  length,  covered  with  deep 
sand,  asi  are  all  the  others,  leads  in  a  straight  line  lo  the  necnipolis. 

The  dwellings,  witli  but  very  tew  exceptions,  are  mere  thiitt^heii 
hntft.  The  walls  are  formed  of  palisades  of  Irunks  of  jtalmetto 
trees  called  cJiOt^  which  grow  in  great  abun dunce  on  the  island 
and  on  the  main  land  opposite.  They  arc  stuecoed  inside  and  out 
with  cob,  and  then  whitewashed.  Amonght  the  live  hundred 
bouses  of  which  the  vilhige  is  composed,  a  dozen  may  h:ive  their 
walls  of  stone  and  mortar,  but  all  arc  coveretl  with  the  leaves  ot 
the  palmetto  tree.  Each  htit  is  seijarsiierj  from  the  next  by  a 
court-yard.  In  some,  the  owners,  with  great  piilience  and  labor, 
try  lo  cultivate  in  the  san«ly  soil,  a  few  rose-bushes  tin«l  other 
flowering  shrubs  of  sickly  ap[>earance,  of  winch  they  are  \eTy 
proud. 
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The  villfige  boasts  of  a  S<[nare.  The  aoutli  side  Is  occupied  Uy 
a  neat  liltle  cburcli,  tlie  reBuli  of  the  Imndiwork  of  some  devout 
itulividnals  who,  being  caught  at  sen  in  a  uortlier,  and  in  iriirni- 
netit  i*enl  of  their  lives,  voweil  lo  hnild,  with  their  aw*n  handti,  a 
new  cimreh,  in  lieu  of  the  ohl  one,  wliieh  had  l>eeii  desti  oyed  hy  ft 
8toi"m,  if  they  reached  tlie  Hhore  alive.  On  Ihe  east  side  are 
Been,  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock,  the  fonndation  wftlls  of  the  aucient 
church.  The  west  side  is  adorned  with  a  loop,  narrow  shed, 
surrounded  by  a  rustic  balustrade.  In  the  rear  of  it  is  ahirgeroora 
— this  ia  the  barracks;  two  cells — theee  nva  the  jail  The  whole 
form  the  City  Hall,  for  the  reiinions  of  ^^  J£l  eonst^o  munirijKfr 
' — the  commrm  council — when  that  honorable  body  meets,  and 
during  every  day  in  the  week  it  is  converted  into  a  schoobroom. 
Private  dwellings  fill  the  north  side  of  tht^  Si|nure  or  H11741. 

The  interior  of  the  houses  is  the  same  for  the  rich  &s  for  the 
poor.  It  consists  of  a  large  single  room,  w  hich  serves  during  the 
day  as  parlor  and  reception  nK»m,  It  ia  converted  at  niglit  into  a 
common  8lei'|iing  apartment  by  hanging  hammocks  from  I  lie 
rafters  which  support  the  4pm tto  roof  Oftentimes  an  old  sail 
hung  across  the  room  divides  it  into  two  apartjuenta,  and  seiTes 
in  lieu  of  a  curtain.  In  sevenil  houses,  whose  owners  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  pick  up  stray  pine  boartls  from  wrecked  veaseli 
that  have  been  wafted  in  the  neighb<jrhood  of  the  island,  or  from 
the  coast  of  the  main  land  opposite^  the  old  sail  has  been  replaced 
by  a  wooden  partition. 

The  articles  of  furniture  are  few  and  old-f:*sliioned — some 
wooden  chairs  and  tsibles,  trunks,  supported  on  trestles  to  isolate 
then*  from  the  damp  floors  of  bettm  (^laya  for  ctHJcrete),  in  order 
to  preserve  their  contents  troni  humidity  and  mould,  and  the  shrine 
of  the  Penate^  containing  tlie  wooden  statuette  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  familvt  before  whieh  is  constantly  burning  a  small  lamp.  A 
coarse  hammock  or  two,  together  with  fishing  nets,  oars,  poles, 
masts,  sails,  and  divers  other  tackle,  complete  the  list,  not  forget 
ting  a  few  cheap  colored  lithograplis  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
some  saint  or  oilier. 

The  inhabilants  are,  as  a  general  thing,  a  fine  set  of  people. 
The  men,  mostly  of  Indian  race,  speaking  amcmg  themselves  the 
Maya  language,  are  sinewy  and  athletic.  Tiiey  forcibly  recalled 
to  our  minds  the  iigures  of  wariiom  so  beaut ilully  jjorl rayed  ou 
the  walls  of  th^  imier  room  in  the  Chaacmol  monument  at 
Chichen-Itza.  It  is  iiurprising  to  see  them  handle  their  canoes 
— so  similar  in  shape  to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Mayas,  as  seen 
Bculi^tmed  on  the  stones  of  the  cpieen's  room  in  Chichen.  Hardy, 
fearless  and  skilful  in  their  own  craft,  they  are  said  to  be  worth- 
leaa  as  sailors  in  larger  vessels.  The  women,  of  medium  height, 
are  handsome,  graceful,  not  over  shy,  and  rather  slovenly. 

It  is  a  laet,  patent  at  tirst  sight,  that  the  Indian  blood  m  fast 
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disappearinijf  from  amoiifjfst  the  islttni3tfi*8.  Tlie  blue  eyes,  fair, 
rosy  nkiiij*,  and  li^iflil.  blonde  hair  of  the  risiing  gent^i'ution  bespeak 
iheir  direct  descent  frnm  Enr«»|»ean  blood. 

Salt  is  lound  in  Ifirj^e  quanthiea  iti  the  centre  of  the  ishmd.  It 
h  deposited  on  the  shiires  of  an  extensive  j»ool  of  salt  water, 
connected  by  an  uiidergrutind  patsaLje  which  conimunicaLes  at 
eeiljiin  e[>Oijhs  of  tlie  year  with  thy  sea  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
islet 

A  lar*;e  portion  of  the  intcnor  of  the  island  h  occupied  by  a 
m<»8t  i/icTnre»<[ue  lake,  which  tifwm  on  tlm  south  eide  of  the  bay 
by  ?i  narrow  chaunei,  tluough  which  the  watei-s  of  the  ocean  enter, 
and  is  very  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  The  lake  is  conse- 
qaeiitly  8nlij**ct  to  tides. 

On  the  third  of  December  I  Inred  Don  Arnbiosio  Aquilar  and 
his  boat  m  order  to  vinit  the  rninx  at  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
After  breakfast,  we  left  D*>lores,  in  co(n|)any  with  a  LTeruleman 
from  C'ani|>eachy,  who  itad  arrived  a  few  days  before.  The  people 
saw  us  leave  the  t*hore  with  ftuspicious  eyes.  We  were  all 
strangens,  guinir  to  visit  a  place  that  no  one  cares  for,  and  w!iere 
the  pii-ates  used  to  have  a  l*)okowL  There  coidd  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  we  were  going  in  search  of  the  treasure  eaiil  to  be 
buried  there;  and  an  ht*nr  after  our  arrival  at  the  rnins  there  was 
no  lack  of  visitor?*  and  people,  who  carne  suddenly  upon  us  and 
observed  onr  movements. 

A  little  more  than  an  hour's  pleasant  sjiiling  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  island  brought  us  op|)Osite  the  ruins,  which  appeared 
towering  above  our  heads  on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipitous  pro- 
montory. The  whole  buihliug  seemed  as  if  it  was  about  to 
tutuble  into  the  sea  and  crusli  us  under  its  debris.  We  cotild  tiud 
no  place  to  land.  The  sea  wa«  breaking  heavily  on  the  coralline 
nnrks;  so  we  were  obliged  U*  retrace  our  w^ay  until  we  could  tiud 
a  prof>er  place.  We  «oor»  met  with  a  small  nook  w  here  the  water 
w.*i8  calm»  ami  tlie  boat  couM  be  flafely  anchored  on  the  edge  ot 
the  coral  reef,  but  the  rot  k  wa^s  high  and  ]>er|>endicular.  Tlie  re 
waa  a  small  patch  of  wfnte  sand  beach  where  we  could  easily 
lanct  We  made  up  our  mjmls  to  try  to  asceud  this  natiaal  stone 
wall  Holding  to  the  rough  and  projecting  points  of  the  rock,  and 
also  to  tlie  roots  and  the  hanging  withes,  w^e  soon  found  ourselves 
on  firm  ground,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  building.  We  c^ame  to 
a  slight  «ieclivity  tfiat  seemed  artitioially  made,  and  then  to  a  per- 
fectly level  plain,  s.an<iy  and  barren.  At  our  right,  on  the  very 
e»lge  of  the  rock,  were  the  ruined  walla  of  a  small  square  building. 
It  stood  on  an  oblong  plattbrm  about  two  metres  high,  easily 
I  MCended  by  means  of  a  stairway  composed  of  five  steps,  on  the 
.  side.  The  whole  was  entirely  covered  by  the  Cfi^^ttfs  optmtia 
plant,  whose  prickly  leaves  forbade  intrusiim.  Opjiosite,  oii  tlie  east 
side  of  the  promontory,  on  the  brink  also  of  the  precipice,  are  the 
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every  ciwe  to  the  exnct  dimensions,     I  will   not  pass  any  [iHvate 
oi^inion  on   tins    fact,    bnt   will    leave    the    inference  to    other*. 

The  btiiMing  h  eutereil  hy  a  t^in^le  iloorwny,  Im,  15e^  wide 
and  Irn,  5()c.  hii^h,  thcing  southerly.  Two  dooi^  lead  from  the 
front  room  into  tlie  ftanctuary.  The  one  o|ifx»t^ife  to  the  exterior 
d<»orway  in  of  cxai'tly  the  san^e  dimensions;  whilst  that  ou  the 
left  is  somewliat  nanower,  being  Oni.  95a  wide. 

The  lintels  of  these  doorways  consist  of  round  sapote  beams, 
about  15  centimetres  in  diameter. 

Those  of  the  two  inner  doorways  are  literally  covered  by  the 
minres  of  lho?se  who  have  viMiled  the  [dace  at  ditferent  e[iocli^. 

Ill  the  inner  rouni,  just  o}*|,io»ite  the  erit  ranee  dour  way  and 
the  eorrcs(ioiidin<;  inner  one,  Kiunds  the  altar.  It  is  of  masonry, 
Im.  45c,  long  by  Oni.  (\^^c.  wide  and  <>iii.  5Ue.  high. 

It  w^tis  on  this  altar  tViat  the  S}>anish  adventurers  fouiid  ifie 
images  of  the  female  itlols  wluch  were  destrovi^d  by  their  fanatical 
and  ignorant  eha|>laiii,  who  replaced  the  Maya  idols  by  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  celebrated  rruiss. 

Entering  the  building,  on  tlje  letl-hand  side,  may  be  seen 
an  excavalion  abr»ut  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  made  in 
tlie  Hoor  by  a  certain  I>r.  Fabregas,  w!io  came  in  years  \m&t 
in  search  of  the  trea^nre.  From  my  heait  I  thanked  him  for 
having  opened  this  hole,  and  saved  me  the  trouble.  Not- 
withstanding it  is  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  it  afforded  me  a 
good  opporlnnity  for  *Jtndying  the  coiistrnclion  of  the  platform, 
I  ftJUTid  it  to  be  an  oblong  inclosurc  snrromided  by  massive  w*alls 
of  strong  masonry  Onr  75  centimetres  wide  and  2  ni.  50 
centimetres  high,  HJed  np  with  loose  stones  carefully  |iiled  one 
upon  another.  An  entrance  was  left  on  the  north  aide  to 
i>enetrate  the  inclosnre  and  arrange  the  stones.  I  discovered 
ii  closed  by  a  huge  stone  four  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  wide, 
I  held  my  own  counsel,  for  many  eyes  were  following  me  wher 
ever  I  went,  but  I  made  up  njy  mind  to  bring  tlie  jiroper  tools 
and  rernijve  it  at  my  next  visit.  The  floor  of  the  rooms  is  mafle 
of  corjcrett!.  Even  ton  lay,  concrete  tloors  are  those  most  gener- 
ally in  use  in  Yucatan. 

The  editice^  surrcmnded,  at  its  l»ase,  hy  a  coimfer-fort  Om,  30 
oeDtimetres  wide  and  Om.  00  high,  that  served  the  doul»hi  pnrjjose 
of  strengthening  the  walls  of  the  buihiiug,  and  oft'cring  a  com- 
fortable seat  to  the  nnntstrants  or  to  the  (nlgrims,  does  not 
occupy  the  centre  of  t[»e  platform  ;  but  is  so  placed  as  to  leave  a 
space  of  3 metres,  10  centimetres  in  front  between  the  connler-fort 
and  the  i^dge  of  the  platform  and  only  Om.  30  centimetres  in  tlie 
T«sar. 

A  stairway  2ni.  .05c,  wide  composed  of  5  steps,  each  1  nR4re 
deep,  and  encjiscd  between  massive  piers  K15  wide  and  L75  long 
by  two  Dietres  high,  serving  in  lieu  of  balustrade^  leads  to  tlie 
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t<>(>  of  (he  platform.  Faur  inetres  frt>rii  the  foot  of  that  atainrjiy 
hikI  fioiitiiJLj  ifie  eutnnice  of  the  shrine  waH  arinilier  filtar  of  the 
Haiue  .size  and  construction  as  that  within  the  holy  of  holies.  It 
is  at  the  f<J0t  of  this  altar,  i:»n  its  sunlh  side,  tlmt  I  discnttirred 
the  prec'ionfl  «j>ecirnen  of  i*eraniic  art,  that  I  take  to  be  the  liead 
of  a  priest  ess,  fi  om  tiie  luvnl -dress.  It  nii'^dit  have  been  also  one 
of  the  images  of  the  godde^i-s  wronglit  to  the  serublaiice  of  one 
of  her  devotees. 

The  soil  between  the  shrine  artd  the  otJier  ruined  btiildings  was 
once  n]n:m  a  time  leveled  by  li;ind,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
\w\un  (eonrrete)  Qm.  20  centimetres  thiek,  bea^rlifidly  polished 
and  [minted  wiiite.  So  was  the  area  in  front  of  tlie  edifice  to  the 
vei7  edge  of  the  cHtf'  To-day  the  wind  has  blown  coarse  sand 
over  it  to  a  depth  vjiiying  from  one  to  four  and  five  feet 

The  survey  of  the  m4niument  and  its  surronmliuiis,  operations 
inconqnvhentiible  to  the  motley  crowd  of  curious  individuals*  wfio 
had  followed  in  our  wake,  having  occupied  several  huurs,  it  being 
about  3  oVlock  P.  M.,  we  concludetl  it  w:ih  time  to  retrace  oar 
way  to  Dolores^,  if  we  wished  to  reach  the  village  before  night » 
uotwitlistanding  our  intense  desire  to  ntke  the  sand  in  search 
of  any  precious  object  tliat  roight  have  escaped  destruction  at  the 
hamis  of  the  iconoclasts,  whose  hamliwork  was  everywhere 
visible,  in  the  scattered  debrh  of  votive  ofl*e rings,  that  strew  the 
sand  in  front  of  the  shrine  and  around  the  exterior  altar  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  precipice.  We  refrained;  there  were  too  many 
witncKHes  eagerly  watching  every  one  of  our  ste[»s  and  motions. 
So  taking  a  parting  glance  at  the  shrine  and  |)r(unising  to  repeat 
our  visit  as  soon  as  possible,  we  regained  ti\e  spot  where  our  bout 
lay  riding  at  anchor,  trying  on  the  roaii  to  picture  to  our  miruls 
tfie  scenes  witnessed  by  these  old,  weatber-beaten,  silent  walls. 

1  wanted  to  erjgnge  Dun  Ambiosio  for  the  next  day,  as  I 
desired  to  take  photogra])hic  views  of  tfie  ruins,  and  contiime 
ex|ilorations.  I  had  seen  enough  of  them  to  tempt  my  appetite 
and  make  me  long  for  something  more.  What  ishotdd  1  tind  by 
renn*ving  the  large  slof*e  that  closed  tiie  entrance  to  the  chamber 
I  suspected  to  exii>t  urtder  the  shrine t  I  knew  that  tlie  ancient 
Mayas  were  wont  to  bury  their  Kbis  or  priests  in  sucli  a]>art^ 
ments  built  cxprefisly  under  the  temples,  and  with  them  the 
badges  ot  their  prtjfession. 

lint  Don  Ambrosio  was  not  to  be  obtained.  He  had  to  finish 
some  business  and  start  immediately  iW  Coxumel.  He  offered 
however  to  accom|>any  me  again  to  the  ruins,  on  his  return  to  the 
island,  which  he  said  would  be  in  a  few  days,  if  I  wanted  Irim. 
Day  after  day  passed,  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  mearis  of 
visiting  agairt  the  shrine.  i>everul  times  I  was  temjited  to  start 
on  foolj  but  it  was  a  serious  undertaking.  It  w^ould  take  me  at 
least  half  a  day  to  reach  the  place.     Then  I  should  certaiuly  be 
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exii:iii«UHl,  unfit  for  work*  It  vva«  uaoless  to  ijo  unless  I  itin<le  «p 
my  inirHl  lo  pnm  llie  riii^ljt  lht'rt\  ex]H>se*l  without  shelter  to  wind 
atul  raiii  if  it  ha}*|>**nt't]  lo  be  htui  wejithtir. 

At  last^  on  the  2Hth  of  Dereniber,  S<?rior  Don  SalaMtino 
Ca.Hlro,  a  tanner  from  Ct^zumeU  vviii*  h;i*1  euine  for  n  few  weeks 
lo  It*la  Mujeres^  and  whose  ueijynlnlanee  I  hsid  m:jdt%  <tffered  lo 
make  u  pleasure  inp  to  llie  ruins  witli  Iii^  wilb  aiiil  children,  I 
aeeepted  with  pleasure  his  iiivilalion  to  join  hitn,  and  happy  to 
have  the  oppoituiiiiyt  l<*hl  tiini  of  niy  intenlton  to  remove  ihe 
lartje  slijne  on  the  North  siile  of  the  platfornK 

When  we  reached  our  dewtinatiun  and  while  each  one  was 
enjoying,  to  ihe  best  o(  his  fioicy,  the  doleejar  Hiente^  the  iieees- 
8ary  consequence  of  a  fj*>*'d  repast,  lying  or  redinioL^  on  the 
sandy  soil  as  it  best  Bulled  the  fancy  of  the  individual,  I  liegan  to 
examine  the  gronn*!  in  tront  of  the  shrine.  At  lire  foot  of  the 
alUir,  on  the  South  vside,  I  saw  a  place  that  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  once  been  di§lnrbed, 

I  called  for  a  shovel,  one  of  the  servants  was  soon  h\  my  side 
with  the  instrument  called  for,  and  in  <trder  to  show  his  willi ill- 
ness lo  please  nje,  unaHked  he  tltrnsl  with  all  his  might  the  tool 
into  ihc  soft  sand,  and  with  a  smile  cd'  \niK\i^  at  his  exphut, 
hronght  forth  a  foot  within  a  sandal  which  bore  rmmistakable 
marks  of  liaving  just  been  amputated  from  its  eorreHpotiding  leg. 
He  was  about  to  repeat  the  operation  when  I  sw*ifily  inlerptieed. 
Falling  on  my  knees,  in  |iresenee  of  all  the  picnicking  party, 
witli  my  owtj  hands,  I  citre fully  removed  the  cl:tTn|)  sanrl  from 
around  an  incense  burner,  of  which  ihe  whole  body  of  a  female 
in  a  squatting  jiosture  had  oc<upieil  the  front  pari,  it  ha«l  lain 
there  for  ages,  but,  alas !  it  was  now  before  us  in  pieces.  The 
blow  from  the  shovel  had  been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  soft, 
fragile  work  of  art  flaj*pily  tlie  face  had  escaped  injury.  It  was 
a  great  fortune  in  a  terrible  ndsadvenlnre, 

The^e  terra  cotta  objects  when  fij-st  discovered  arc  very  tender, 
the  danipness  having  permeated  the  wlmlc  clay  during  the  centu- 
ries that  they  have  been  buried.  They  are  therefore  exceedingly 
j>liable.  Before  attempting  to  remove  them  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  them  exposed  for  an  honr  or  so  to  the  action  of  the  air  ami 
to  llie  rays  of  the  sun,  when  they  recover  part  of  their  pristine 
hardness,  and  can  be  handled  without  so  nmch  danger  of  damage. 
For  hi>ura  all  hands  were  busy  searching  in  the  sand  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  some  other  entire  object,  but  without  success. 

The  servants  of  Don  Salustino  with  the  aid  of  a  crowljar 
removed  the  large  stone  on  the  North  side  of  the  platfoi'm,  and  a 
small  doorway  lay  open  before  ns,  and  we  could  then  plainly  see 
that  the  whole  plattorm  was  made  of  dry  stones  carefully  super- 
iKHied.  We  removed  sorne^  but  soon  abandoned  the  job,  fearing 
ieet  Uie  whole  stiucture,  which  is   in  a  very  ruinous  condition, 
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Bliotilfl  turn  bit!  npon  n%  am]  catch  some  one  as  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
We  remaineii  ssili.-jfie*!  that,  if  any  thing  m  buned  among  the 
BltjfieB,  it  ciiu  only  he  oht^nned  by  rnnning  the  risk  of  seeini?  Uie 
entire  eiiitice  crnmhle  over  those  engtigt'il  in  the  work.  Lejeu 
r/en  rant  /^an  in  ChandcUe^  ^^  ^^  cotU  en  qnitfe  le  gout 

1liat  day  I  rnside  excavulions  in  several  places  in  the  level  space 
North  ot  ihe  shrine,  and  discovered  that,  as  I  said  before,  the 
whole  soil  helween  this  structure  and  the  other  ruined  buildings 
had  been  and  is  yet  covered  with  concrete,  hiirhly  polished  and 
painted  while.  It  was  now  about  2  o'ehjck  P,  M.  Satisfied  with 
our  day's  work,  we  began  our  journey  honie^  bappy  with  the 
etjuseionsiiess  to  have  in  p;irt  saved  from  desl  ruction  a  r?ire 
Hpecinien  of  the  Maya  ceiainie  art.  Don  Fermin  Mondaca,  who- 
bus  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  on  the  i.sland,  atnl  the  oldest 
inhalnlanis,  have  ivssurcd  me  that  this  was  the  finest  object  that 
to  iheh    knowledge  had  been  found  in  that  pbice. 

Four  i\ny^  later,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1877,  Don 
Pe<h"o  Toredano,  having  been  able  al  last  to  put  some  men  and 
one  of  his  boals  at  my  disi)08.'tl,  for  the  last  time  we  returned  to 
the  ruins  with  our  jihotograpliic  instruments,  and  took  views  of 
the  shrine,  from  the  altar  near  which  I  had  ttisinterred  the  beau- 
tiful female  head.  Desiring  to  varnish  the  negatives,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  t^arry  ihem  safely  home,  I  put  some  live  coals  in  the 
bottom  of  tlie  incense  burner  diseovered  on  the  2i*^th,  and  entered 
the  shrine  to  be  protected  from  t!ie  wind,  when  lo !  a  slight 
vapor  arose  from  annjng  the  enala,  and  a  sweet,  delicious  j)erfume 
fiikd  again  tlie  antique  shnne,  as  in  the  days  of  its  splendor, 
when  the  devotees  and  j>ilgrims  from  afar  used  to  make  their 
offerings  and  burn  tire  miKtyre»  carefidly  prepared,  of  styrax, 
copal  and  other  aromatic  rosins,  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess, 
I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

AUGTiJs  Le  PLONGEON,  M,D. 

Id  conneetion  witb  the  above  cjommunicatioUj  oxtracta 
from  letters  of  Dr.  Le  Ploogooii,  (>f  date  July  18  and  August 
9,  1878,  are  introduced  as  bearing  upon  the  churacter  of 
tlio  terra  cotta  objoctfl  now  under  consideration  utid  ae 
valuable  reflections  upon  Maya  art.     He  writes : — 

**  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  terra  cottas  in  Yucatan,  I 
will  say  that  I  have  studied  with  great  care  the  specimens  that 
have  come  into  my  hands,  l>ut  they  have  been  comparatively 
few,  the  locuUty  where  tound  was  unknown,  and  I  have  not 
acquired  eiitficient  knowledge  to  decide  upon  tlie  subject  authori- 
tatively, Tlie  best  specimens  I  have  seen  came  from  Isla  Mujeres 
(the  head  now  in  your  [lossessiou),  and  the  '*  Goddess  of  ilie  Bees  " 
from   Cozuiuel,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Merida.     They  are  not 
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the  produGtioTifi  of  the  inbahitatits  of  the  iglands,  since  there  is 
no  ciny  (can  cad — red  earth)  to  be  fouDfJ  there.  These  pieces  were 
imported  from  the  main  laoti  and  must  hnve  been  in  an  u  facta  red 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Peninsnla,  where  this  kind  of  earth 
exists  in  abundance  in  certain  districts.  The  broken  jar,  pieces 
of  wJiioh  I  found  scattered  at  various  depths  amonyj  tfie  loose 
stones  ill  at  formed  the  monument  raised  over  the  stalut?  of  Chiyic- 
mol,  was  of  a  very  coai-se  manufacture  and  the  loss  of  its  lid, 
which  was  entire,  and  placed  over  the  rertiains  of  the  brains  of 
Chaacmol  in  the  large  stone  urn,  nwir  hi-i  head,  is  to  be  lamented. 
A  friend,  vvlule  examining  it,  let  it  fall  by  accident  and  it  was 
smawhed  into  fragments. 

Before  I  should  dare  to  |n*onounce  upon  the  advancement  of 
ceramic  art  in  3Iayapan  and  hence  determine  the  ]>rolial»le  age  of 
each  specimen,  I  must  diMutcr  the  fpiecer^  myself  and  by  tfie  age 
of  the  tnonument  where  it  was  fotind,  determine  that  of  the  term 
eotta.  One  tlung  however  is  clear  to  my  mind,  that  the  ceramic 
art  kept  pace  with  that  of  sculpture,  ninl  that  at  a  certain  period 
Maya|jan  Uoa.sted  of  very  skilful  artiste  who  could  transform  the 
clay  into  beautiful  object**  of  art,  like  the  head  in  your  pfissessl^jn. 
But  there  were,  at  the  same  lime,  infeiir*!'  artists  whose  works 
were  not  as  costly,  more  within  the  means  of  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, and  consequently  more  abm»dant;  an<l  these  were  the  tyros 
in  the  art  that  tilled  the  market  with  their  productions,  as  the 
Italian  plaster  of  Paris  statnetle  venders  «lo  in  our  tlays.  There 
were  potters  who  manutaclnreti  common  ]*ottery,  like  our  com- 
mon earthen  ware.  Who  will  dare  comp  ire  the  artists  who  can 
transform  kwtfine  and  /teiuum  hi  to  the  beautiful  vases  of 
8^*vres,  and  tlie  workman  who  makes  our  common  plates,  cnps 
and  sanoevs!  Yet  all  these  things  are  rnatle  at  the  same  epoch 
and  may  be  produced  from  the  same  material.  •♦♦*•• 

At  the  village  of  Si.  Michael,  in  the  island  of  Cozumel,  is  the 
8|M>t  where  Cortex  is  said  to  have  left  a  cross  for  the  adoration  of 
the  Indians,  and  near  by  a  church  was  built,  whose  wails  still 
rcinaio.  J lere  in  digging  to  search  for  treasure,  said  to  be  huried 
near  it,  was  found  by  chance  the  terra  cotta  incense  Inuiier, 
the  so-called  Goddess  of  the  Bees,  now  in  Merida.*  ♦  •  •  • 

Do  not  mistake  in  regard  to  the  heaii  from  the  Ishi  Mujeres. 
It  was  not  an  idol  but  iUe  portrait  of  some  high  priestess  jjl.iced 
in  front  of  an  incense  burner,  like  the  figures  troru  (iiiinea  (^rass 
in  the  colkH-lion  now  sent  yon,  or  the  ahove  natued  incense  burner 
in  the  Mu!*eo  Yucateco,  of  which  you  have  a  photograjih.  I 
can  not  say  how  high  it  was  wlien  entire,  foi'  it  was  broken  under 
the  sand  ;  but  jndgiog  from  the  bottom  of  the  burner  that  I  u«<ed 
to  cany  live  coals  into  ihe  shrine  to  varnish  my  negatives,  I  should 
suppose  that  it  wti»  about  IS  inches  high,  like  that  at  Merida,  or 
it  may  have  been  a  little  higher.  It  was  well  preserved  by  tlie 
12 
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aocnmiilation  of  loose  wand  arontid  it,  and  so  are  many  pieces  of 
the  votive  ofTenngs  that  etrew  the  sand  in  fvont  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  Hince  destroyed  in  pait  by  the  hand  of  man/' 

We  may  now  safely  turn  for  information  to  that  unfailing 
and  authentic  source  of  light  on  the  cnatoms  and  usages  of 
Uie  Mayas,  Bishop  Lnnila.*  He  says :  **  The  very  travellers 
carried  ineense  with  them  in  a  small  dish.  At  night 
wherever  tbej  arrived  they  placed  together  three  sraall 
stones,  depositing  npon  them  grains  of  ineense.  Before 
these  they  set  tliree  other  flat  stones  and  plaet^d  incense 
upon  them,  praying  to  the  God,  ct  eet.  *♦•  *  They  had  eome 
idols  of  stone,  but  few  in  number,  others  of  wood  of  small 
size,  although  not  so  numerous  as  those  in  terra  cotta. t 
**♦*  The  priest  then  burnt  iueeose  mingled  with  forty- 
nine  kernels  of  ground  corn.  The  nobles  placed  their 
incense  in  the  hraaero  of  tlie  idol,  and  offered  incense  ki 
their  turn/' 

Lord  Kiugsborougli's  collection  has  numerous  platen  rep- 
resenting probable  incense  burners,  but  none  of  theiu  have 
tigures  attached  which  will  compare  in  artistic  tinisb  with 
the  face  from  Mnjeres  Inland.  Tlie  text  of  Captain 
Dupaix  (2d  Expedition,  180*3),  says  in  regard  to  one  of 
these  braseros,  ''you  may  ijerceive  in  the  rear  of  the  iigyre 
a  cylindrical  tube  suitable  to  contain  in  its  cavity  [neces  of 
pitch  or  some  other  cornljustiblc  material,  and  wliicb  might 
have  served  as  the  receptacle  of  a  torch  at  their  religions 
festivals^''! 

Among  the  interesting  collections  from  Guatemala  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Arcbieology  at  Cambridge,  are  several 
sraall  terra  cotta  tigures,  having  vases  above  the  head- 
dress tliat  are  blackened  on  the  inside  l)y  the  use  of  tire. 

The  incense  usually  burned  by  the  Mayas  was  copal.     This 


*  Hetation  des  ehoses  d^  Yucaian,  de  DUgo  de  Landa,  Parbi,  1804,  page 
157.    t  lb.,  page  218. 

§  RingsborougU'e  Mexican  AtitlqalUet,  London.  1830,  vol.  V.»  i>iige  S5i. 
lb.,  voU  I  v..  Figuers  78|  lOS  and  107.    [ntuftlratlonsd 
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resinous  gum  is  insoluble  in  most  liquids,  and  resists  the 
action  of  time  like  amber,  wliile  oo  being  burned  it  gives 
forth  a  fragranee  resembling  fnmk  incense.  Therefore  it  is 
not  incojnpre!iensil»le  tliat  the  ineense  vase  from  Mujerea 
Island  shotilcj  have  retained  enough  of  the  fragrant  gum  to 
astonish  a  person  exjHsrimentiilly  heating  it,  as  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Le  Plongeoi*  at  the  e^nelut^ion  of  his  e.rommunication. 
We  have  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  as  authority  that  the 
Maya  idols  thus  far  (lis covered  »rc  few  in  number,  none  of 
them  equal  as  monoliths  to  those  of  Copun  in  Guatemala,  in 
point  of  size.  But  in  point  of  artistic  finish  wo  should  give 
the  first  phu^e  to  those  of  the  Maya  country,  as  is  genendly 
conceded  to  its  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  Revista  de 
Jfertda,  of  July  4,  1878,  deBcrihes  a  small  statue  lately  dis- 
covered, and  answering  to  Landa's  account  of  Maya  idols  of 
stone.  The  writer  calls  it  un  pegueno  Chaacmol^  repre- 
senting an  Indian  character  of  importance,  judging  from  its 
costume.  **  It  is  seated  upon  a  seat  placed  on  a  pedestal  or 
throne,  which  in  tho  reur  loses  itself  in  the  bust  of  the 
statue*  The  hands  are  extended  over  the  knees,  and  the 
erect  head  hiis  a  gloomy,  serious  and  majestic  countenance, 
as  of  a  monar<^!i  giving  audience  to  his  subjects.  It  has  a 
spacious  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  is  cut  horizontally* 
The  nose  is  decidedly  aqnehne,  tlie  lips  are  moderately 
large,  and  the  upper  lip  is  covered  by  a  moustache  cut  like 
the  hair,  which  leads  the  antiquarian  to  suppose  that  this 
type  belonged  to  a  superior  race  from  that  which  the  con- 
querors encountered.  It  is  shod  with  the  traditional  sandals 
or  alpargatas.  Upon  the  breast  is  an  escutcheon  with  rays, 
which  perhaps  represents  the  sun,  and  the  shoulders  are 
covered  by  a  mantle,  which  is  recognized  as  composed  of 
feathers.  The  sent,  throne,  and  statue  itself  are  of  a  single 
piece  of  stone,  and  together  measure  about  two  feet  in  height. 
It  was  found  in  a  vault  in  the  neighborhood  of  Izamal, 
which  permits  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  an  idol,  or  that  it 
represented  a  king  or  a  character  of  the  ancient  Maya  aristoc- 


racy.  It  wm  painted  Ae&h  color,  and  iiotwithsiandiiig  it  has 
been  repeatedly  washed,  it  etill  retains  traces  of  color! rig 
closely  adhering  to  it.  The  stone  is  now  porous,  and  the 
archfBologist  sopposes  he  finds  marks  of  three  or  four  cen 
turies  wJiich  have  rolled  over  the  statue,'* 

The  desire  is  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  just 
quoted  that  this  figure  in  ay  be  presented  to  the  Miiseo 
Yucateeo,  and  preserved  fhere,  without  the  unfortunate  fate 
which  awaited  the  greater  Chaacmolj  the  statue  which  was 
carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  order  of  Guverntiient  in 
1877  and  is  now  placed  in  the  National  Museum.  There 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  al>ove  described 
figure  was  an  idol.  Its  size  and  coloring  agree  with  some  of 
those  hithei*to  accepted  as  such,  while  the  fact  of  its  being 
hidden  away  is  iu  accord  with  the  explanation  of  the  rarity 
of  such  objects,  as  they  were  often  secreted  by  the  Indians 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Eeclesiasties,  who  had  caused 
their  destruction  in  numerous  authenticated  autosda-fe. 

Foremost  among  the  Maya  idols  which  have  escaped  de- 
structioTij  may  be  ranked  the  gigantic  stucco  head  at  Izamal, 
a  place  famous  among  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest as  one  of  their  most  Bacred  resorts.  Though  of  rude 
workmanship  and  of  inferior  art,  it  deserves  to  be  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  the  terra  cotta  figures  of  Yucatan,  m 
stucco  is  also  exceedingly  rare  in  external  ornamentation, 
stone  being  generally  employed  for  tlie  purpose  iu  Maya 
buildings.  It  is  correctly  pictured  in  Stephens's  Travels  in 
Yucatan,  vol,  ii.,  page  434,  The  relief  is  a  colossal  human 
head  upon  the  face  of  an  artificial  perpendicular  wall,  and 
had  a  stern ,  harsh  expression  like  that  of  some  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  stone  at  the  ruins  of  Uxinal.  The  liead  is  7  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  and  7  feet  in  width,  and  the  ground-work 
is  of  projecting  stones,  which  are  covered  with  stucco.  A 
stone  1  foot  6  inches  long  protrudes  from  the  chin,  serving, 
perhaps,  for  a  copal  altar.  The  face  was  evidently  designed 
to  be  seen  from  a  distance,  as  its  extraordioary  proportions 
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iiidicHte.     Upon  tlie  left  appears  the  totem  or  eroblnzonmeDt 
of  the  divinity  portray e J  in  relief. 

Bui  enough  has  been  written  to  draw  attention  to  tlie  terra 
csotta  figure,  and  to  show  the  prolmble  use  whieli  the  vase  to 
which  it  was  attached  sub&crveiL  It  is  most  interesting  from 
its  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is  carious  as  being  fonnd 
near  a  shrine  ou  the  islanfl  famons  for  female  idols  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  Dr.  Le  Ploiigeon-s  supposition  that 
tlie  face  may  have  been  moulded  to  resemble  some  particular 
female  character  or  priestess,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  It  is 
to  be  lioped  that  future  excavations  in  a  country  so  abound* 
ing  in  antiquarian  material ,  will  furnish  us  with  other  and 
more  perfect  specimens  of  Maya  art. 
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NOTE, 

For  the  proj>er  understanding  of  investigritions  and  dis- 
coveries in  the  Maya  country,  access  to  a  historical  map  m  neces- 
sary. This  want  has  now  been  fully  supplied  by  the  publication 
of  Mapa  tie  la  I^eninsnla  de  Yucatan ^  edicion  de  1878,  by 
Seiiores  Joaquin  Iliibbe  and  Andres  Aznar  Perez^  aasisteil  as  to 
iini*ortant  data  by  the  sugi^eslioni;*  of  our  late  associate,  the 
laruente<i  archicologist  and  philolngiwt,  Dr.  Carl  Ilt^rrnann  Berendt. 
It  is  a  vahiable  addition  to  the  topograph ical  history  of  tliis  portion 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  gives  a  moat  correct  plan 
of  the  Stntes  of  Yucatan  and  Cain  peachy,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Tabasco  and  Belize  and  portions  of  Guatemala 
and  Chiapas.  This  map  designates  places  occupied  by  the  beau- 
tiful Maya  ruins,  and  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  for  offi- 
cial aod  educational  uses  in  Yucatan-  It  is  a  work  of  interest  to 
students  of  the  history  and  arcl ideology  of  the  central  portions 
of  America.  The  map  is  28x3 G,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
George  £.  Shiels,  No.  896  Broadway,  New  York. 


At' 


NqU  bif  the  C(*mm{Ufe  of  PfiblkaUon* 

Wk  are  Indebted  to  Stephkk  SalisbcjhYi  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  a  translntioa 
of  Doctor  Valcntiors  lecture  on  the  **  Mexican  Ciileodar  Stone/' 
**Vortrag  Hhrr  den  Mezicauinchen  Calendar- Stein^  gehalt4?n  von  Prof, 
Ph,  VaUntini,  am  30.  April  1878.  in  Xew  York,  U^  S,  A,,  mr  dtm 
DtHUxh  (/es*  tiiissefischaftlichen  Vt^rcin  **;,  and  al«o  for  copies  of  a 
heliotype  of  the  stone  Itself.  The  views  of  the  lecturer^  as  la  the 
case  with  all  discussions  in  the  publications  of  the  society,  are  left  to 
re«t  on  their  own  merits.  The  matter  is  cognate  to  the  recent  investi- 
gations in  the  central  portions  of  our  continent,  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  various  coniniuuiciitlous  from  Mr.  Sali^^bury,  and  is 
clearly  and  ably  set  forth  by  the  lecturer.  If  ihe  systeni  of  inlerpret^- 
Uon  applied  by  Prof.  Valentin!  to  the  *' Calendar  Stone"  may  not  be 
wholly  peculiar  to  himself,  taut  has  also  been  snbstuntia!ly  advanced  by 
Senor  Alft-edo  Chavero,  a  learned  Mexican  scholar  (sec  **The  Nation," 
Kew  York,  August  8lh,  and  September  l!>tli,  1878),  tlie  fact  that  two 
learned  inquirers  concur  in  adopt iiijj  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  mouoment,  and  similar  principles  for  the  interpretation  of 
its  Inscriptions,  only  gives  additional  weight  to  ihelr  opifiit»ns.  The 
coliatenil  estimate*  by  Professor  Valentlnl,  of  the  n^al  character  and  pur- 
pose of  Bishop  Landaus  phonetic  alphabet,  is  plausible,  ami  very  likely 
to  prove  to  be  correct.  It  is  a  view  that  removes  all  obecudiy  from  t\^e 
dubious  claim  of  an  abaolute  key  to  the  literal  rendering  of  Mexiean 
bieroglyphics.  The  aim  of  the  missionary  bishop  to  construct  an 
ftlpli«lK3t  from  signs  familiar  to  the  natives,  which  might  enable  Iiim  to 
prepare  religious  manuals  for  their  bencflt,  would  be  no  more  than  has 
been  attempted  by  other  Cathotlc  teachers- for  exainple»  among  the 
lodians  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  described  by  Father  Vetromile. 

Impressed,  as  we  are,  by  the  profound  philosophy  of  Judge  Morgan's 
€i«aays  upon  Indian  Instltiitions,  civil  and  political,  and  much  as  we 
admire  the  acute  and  exhaustive  studies,  among  authorities,  of  Mr. 
Bandelier  upon  ''the  warlike  customs  and  organisation  of  the  Mexican 
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tribes/*  fiw\  ''  the  dfstnbotion  and  tenure  of  lands,  and  the  castoms 
with  respect  lo  SiiheritiiHce  among'  the  ancieQt  Mexicans/*  we  cannot 
Ignore  Uie  existence  of  indications  of  mysterloiiM  advance:*  Insolence, 
and  a  iiiyHtical  ar€li«(>loijical  lore,  posaii>ly  extending  to  remote  periods 
of  time,  which  remain  iinexpiatned  and  unaccounted  for  by  their  pro- 
ceaaea  of  reasoning.  There  is  something  for  which  the  theories  of 
the«e  writers  do  not  afford  a  mean?*  of  solution*  It  is  exactly  tbis  that 
hai*  excited  and  hewiidered  the  hnaginrttions  of  explorers  long  before 
Brasseur  de  Bourbour^  and  Dr.  Le  Plon2:eon,  and  will  continue  to 
bewilder  otitern  till  its  nature  and  signlliciince  are  more  clearly  under- 
stood. The  successes  of  Du  Ctiaiilu,  of  Sehliemaun,  and  of  Stanley,  are 
remarkable  instances  of  triurapliant  results  in  cases  where  enthusioT^m 
had  been  supposed  to  lack  the  gfuidance  of  wisdom.  If  earnest  men  are 
willing  to  take  the  rUks  of  personal  research  in  hazardous  region*?,  or 
exercise  their  ingenuity  and  their  scholarship  In  attemptinyr  to  solve 
histoncal  or  archx^olo^ii-al  problems,  we  may  accept  thankfully  the  infor* 
mrition  they  ;;lvc,  witliout  Urst  demanding  In  all  €ai»es  unquestiouable 
evidence  or  absolute  demonstration. 

S.  F.  Ha  VEX,  Chairman, 


VORTRAG  OF   DR.   VALENTINI. 
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Gkxtijimkn.  —  Will  you  ^ive  your  attention  to  a  lecture^  which 
you  have  kindly  invited  nie  to  deliver,  though  I  am  not  a  member  of 
your  society?  The  lecture  will  treat  of  cerUiu  studies  to  which  1 
have  devoted  myself  for  a  lon^  tln:e— the  so-caned  Mexican  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  especially  a  mouument  which  ia  known  us  the  Mexican 
Calendar  Stone. 

My  opinion  of  the  circurostauces  to  which  this  luonnment  of  old 
Mexican  art  owes  Its  origin,  the  explanation  of  the  object,  I  might  say 
of  the  subject,  which  the  artist  lias  undertaken  to  represent, — the 
description  and  meanlnj^  of  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  which  appear  in 
detail,  of  their  combination  in  a  harmonious  whole,  and  finally  aUo  tbe 
estaiblishln^  of  a  system  by  which  the  deciphcrinjj  of  them  is  made  pos- 
sible, will  demand  your  lime  aod  patience;  hut  by  this  detailed  inves^ti- 
gation  we  shall  Anally  arrive  at  the  desired  result.  It  will  be  demon* 
fitrated  that  this  so-called  Calendar  Stone  did  not,  as  has  hitherto  been 
supposed,  serve  the  Mexicans  for  hij*hly  scieniirtc  purposes,  to  wit: 
A*<trooomy,  bnt  for  vary  protiine  purposes,  T**v  human  sacrifices,  with 
whose  blood  they  thought  to  conciliate  the  anjjer  of  their  gods.  The 
rich  sculptures  with  which  the  disc  Is  oiuameuted  will  prove  to  be  no 
hieroglyphics  conccrnin«:  the  days  of  the  passage  of  the  sun  through 
the  zenith  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  through  eqnluoxial  or  solstitial 
points;  but  1  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  artist  lias  suc- 
ceeded iu  these  sculptures  in  bringing  before  our  eyes  a  very  abstract 
theme»  namely,  tlmt  of  the  division  of  time,  and  indeed  that  peculiar 
division  of  time  which  existed  amoog  the  people  of  Anahuac  before  the 
Spanish  conquest*  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  propose  to  dlncass 
in  this  lecture. 

In  a  lecture  which  tooches  no  closely  the  culture  and  civilii&ation  of 
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ancient   M«*xico,   n  (rlance  at  that  culture  and  civilizotion   would  be 

desiriihlr,  but  for  lack  of  time  I  iiiuHt   den?   myself  tlmt  pleasure.     £ 

rIjjiII  cnll  tu  your  niind^  your  recollection  of  the  accounis  of  the  Con- 

l^iK'Ktt  of  ntl  the  impressions  you  hjive  gathered  and  retaiiieil  from  your 

I'ftcftu.iiitt^nce  with  Meiiican  antiquities,  paiutlugs  and  curlosUie.s.     But 

tas  I  hitve  spoken  of  this  monumeut  its  one  upon  which  the  div  ihIous  of 

I  time  of  thin  nation  are  said  to  be  engraved,  and  as  thi*^  representation 

|«nd  form  of  hieroglyphic  symbols  has  been  suggesiod,  I  consider  it  my 

[duty  T^  make  some  observations  for  the  better  understanding  of  this 

purtieulftr  form  of  writing. 

The  Mexiran  liieroglyphlc^  arc  not  to  be  read  In  the  same  manner  as 

tbo^c  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  by  sound.     If  you  look  upon  a  McxJean 

^^icture-i^heet,  and  see  a  sculpture,  a  group  of   connected  ornamentg 

aade  np  of  human  heads,  auifualK,  Aower^,  etc.,  and  see  them  projected 

Itlieriiia  horizontai  or  vertical  Pmet  do  not  nece.Hsadly  conclude  that 

tftineut  iu  a  group  is  a  letter,  the  *jroup  itself  a  word,  and  the 

Infofi  of  many  or  few  of  stieh  groups  a  sentence^  the  meaning  of  which 

C«an  be  drciphered  by  the  aid  of  the  alphabet-key.     The  Mexicans  pos- 

|aeH9ed  a  langunge  very  highly  developed;  they  had  cxpressious  for  each 

I  Idea,  abstract  and  concrete,  and  could  convey  theni  with  wonderfldiy 

^iiu>»tte  HhruieH,  full  of  feeling  and  rich  in  thoughts  but  to  separate  the 

[  Ituntan  voice  into  vowel  and  consonant  sound**,  and  to  depict  each  Indl- 

vidnrd  one  by  an  arbitrary  mark,  synibi»l  or  letter,  and  thi'ii  to  form  of 

^thi'se  letters  the  sounded  wonl,  and  to  place  each  **yihib!e  one  after  the 

jther  as  we  do  in  writing,   was  to  them  an  unknown  art.     This  hai 

^b*'en  lately  controverted.      It  Is  claimed  that  a  Yucatan  alphabet  has 

been   found,  that  a  Yucatan    picture-book, — the  so-called   Codex  Tro^' 

h»u*  been  thereby  interpreted.     A  gigantic  piece  of  nonsense  has  thus 

,eome   to  the  surfsice.      It   is  churned  that  the   Codex  1h  a  descrfptinn 

J  of  the  Yucrttecos  from  the  glacial  perioil.  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  tho 

^ chain  of  the   Anillles.  an<l    like  anie-diluvlau   events.      This   Yucatan 

i  »l|>habet  i^  norhuig  more  than  an  attempt  by  a  missionary  bUhop,  Diego 

fcde  Landa.  to  teach  the  uative.s  their  own  language  phonetically,  In  our 

^manner,  but  with  their  own  «»ymbol'i.     I  will  not  h)lIow  thi'*  subject 

jf^irthcr,  but  I  am  willfng  to  give  more  detailed  explanations  hereafter  if 

fit  ia  desirable. 

The  Mexican<i»  as  we  have  said,  used  no  phonetic  system,  but  had  an 

'  expresMive   picture-writing.     When  they  desired  to  cnmmuuieate  wUh 

ench   other,    they   took   the   briiHh    and    color   and   depicted   the    most 

cbaraclerijillc   scenes  of  an  event  on  paper.      In  these  representations 

ilhe  fancy  of  the  pmu'er  hfid  full  phiy.     Each  of  several  artists  wfudd 

'  di'plct  tile  same  event  in  a  diflerent  manner,  though  there  were  certuiu 

I  ItndJi*   to   be  observed.      In   expres?*ing   the  various   auti   daily  recur- 

riug  human  dealings  they  bound  themselves  to  an  en h rely  distiuet,  con- 

Tentiooal  method  of  fixed  fonii.     For  example,  if  they  would  convey  the 

Idea  of  f/oi'n*;,  we  find  alway.s  footsteps  leiidiug  from  one  person  to  an- 

\  other  or  to  a  house.     If  it  concerns  np^'a'dng.  there  tlies  always  from  the 

niouth  of  the  spenker  a  flnke,  rcprcMeuling  the  breath;  when  9in\iitig   the 

'  flake  is  larger,  longer,  aud  iu  a  certain  measure  illvided.     If  they  spoke 

of  a  certain  person  who>e  nanie  was  *'  Hlfn^kfaot"  they  painted  close  to 

liishea<1  his  name  in  hieroglyphics, — a  foot  marked  with  ijlnck  dots.     If 

he  was  cjdle<l  **  Wtttrr-nnafi**  they  depicted   a  f:ice  over  which  a  little 

0treauj  of  blue  water  wa*^  flowing.     If  the  conquest  of  a  city  appeared  In 

their  annals,  the  typical  picture  of  a  conquest  was  a  house  under  whose 

crumbling  roof  a  triple  rtame  was  applied;  but  in  order  to  show  of  what 

rClty  or  town  they  spoke,  its  cotu-of-anns  was  painted  close  ro  it.    Thet^e 

a-of-!irms  nho wi-d   in  picture  their  names,  and  these  names  were 

llir&ys  derived  from  some  peculiarity  growing  out  of  their  locality,  or 

13 
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otlier  pmniincnt  circonistfiricc.  Most  of  the  ciUes  were  located  oo 
risiu^f  grouud,  for  protectlou  airaiust  lopnOatiou  nod  the  winds.  Ou 
that  account  many  uf  Ihe  mimvH  of  cUies  uml  in  teptque,  widch  si^iiitit-i^ 
njountain.  If  thfre  ^rew  apon  the  mounliil»  mnoy  Zapotf  trees,  and  if 
It  was  callutl  for  this  ri-a^oii  Zapottpnpte.  ih^.  coftt-of-aniii*  Is  »  ii»ouii- 
tain  on  whieh  tk  Zapote  tree  Is  puiniid.  It*  many  quails  were  caught  oa 
the  mouiitaiu  there  was  repn vsentt^d  thi*  ht-ad  <»f  «  ^lunU. 

Thehc  brief  indications  will  he  numwul  to  explain  iliat  the  so-calied 
Mexican  hieroglvphics  were  nuthlnt;  but  pieiiireH  of  natnrul  obji-t-ts,  or 
If  collectcal  in  groups,  wt^rc  represtntation^  nf  M:ene»i  and  evtnt^  of  their 
locial  and  hlf>torkal  life. 

To  arrive  at  iiti  understanding  of  this  Mexican  plctans  should  give  u^ 
|tf(  little  trouble  as  if  we  hud  one  of  onr  own  ordinary  picture-i^heets 
before  as,  or  any  illuHtratinn  torn  ont  of  a  book,  from  whoso  particubirs 
we  had  to  guess  the  text  which  belonged  to  It.  The  dillkidty  of  uiider- 
htandinK  it  in  as  foliows  ;  At  tJrBt  siirht,  our  unaccuistometl  eye  U  un- 
favorably  impressed ;  the  reason  l»  that  the  Mexican  pain tcrs^  did  not 
draw  like  tiie  practiced  artist  of  to-day.  They  drew,  »o  to  ^peak,  lilt© 
0  highly  irlftcd  but  untaught  ihild»  without  regard  to  the  distiibn- 
tion  of  light  and  whudo^v,  in  mere  outlines,  in  lints  s^harply  defined;  but 
all  the  main  propertUvs  of  the  objects  are  vlvhlly  portrayed,  and  oft>en 
ex  ague  rated  to  caricature.  The  eye  very  soon  pardon^  this*  Jefurniiiy. 
We  11  nd  this  method  of  representation  qniie  to  the  purpo^i',  for  in  the 
great  similarily  of  objeeis  it  never  leaver  a  doubt  as  to  what  i&  intended. 
The  peculiar  dilficnlty  in  interpreting  the  pictures  Is  that  we  may  not 
know  at  all  the  objects  represented.  We  may  not  know  them,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  rea.son  that  such  object^i,  to-day,  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  use.  To  this  class  belong  many  pictures  of  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  faren  and  penates,  but  especially  the  entire  pamphernalU  of 
t  h  e  I  r  CO  n  i  pi  i  ca  ted  he  u  t  h  e  n  wor^  hip,  Se  co  nd  I  y .  the  p  i  c  t  u  res  ui  ay  t>e  u  u  i  n  < 
t4jlligible  to  us  because  they  represent  objects  which  belong  only  to 
tlioiiis  countries,  lones,  and  nationalities  where  they  exist:  As"  for 
Itistiince,  certain  tropical  animals  and  plants,  their  utensils  for  cookiug^ 
for  art,  and  for  labor  Who»  for  instance,  would  recognize  the  coat'Of- 
arms  wliich  we  have  meniioned  above^  of  Zapotep^que^  without  having 
previously  seen  the  purticylar  structure  of  the  tree,  of  its  trunk,  of 
its  leaves,  its  (lowers  and  fruits,  or  if  he  had  seen  It  in  a  modern  repre- 
M'Utation.  wauld  have  recognized  that  Mexican  style  of  representation? 
Thir*lly>  pictures  for  certain  atistracfc  ideas  llnd  a  place  here.  Who 
woutd  know*  without  being  Lold»  that  the  representation  of  the  idea  of 
A  yi^&r  was  n  ribbon  or  rope  wound  up  in  form  of  a  knot?  In  this 
cast!,  you  see,  the  picture  stands  not  only  for  the  object  Itself,  but  for 
Aomething  else  which  men  have  been  aeeustomed  to  associate  with  its 
form.  The  picture  is  indeed  only  a  symbol.  Let  these  few  examples 
suffice;  I  must  go  on. 

In  overcoming  the  dillicidties  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  we  meet 
la  the  explanaiiou  of  every  Mexicau  picture-sheet,  we  have  valuable 
assistance  provided.  In  order  to  convey  to  the  monarch,  Charles  V.,  a 
picture  of  the  history  of  the  lately  eonc|Ut?red  people,  their  customs, 
their  resources,  and  the  ntnnber  of  the  newly  ac^pdrcd  cities,  Mendoza, 
the  first  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  created  a  commisision  of  three  Indian 
painters.  One  was  directed  to  picture  the  entire  political  history  of 
the  Mexican  people,  from  the  time  of  their  immigration  from  rhe  north 
to  the  execution  of  the  last  king,  Quauhtemotzin,  and  to  present  it 
exactly  as  it  was  pictured  in  their  annals.  The  second  was  directed  to 
picture  all  the  cities,  or  their  eratjlems,  iim]  with  each  the  emblems  of 
the  products  which  Ihey  sent  to  the  metropolis  in  payment  of  their 
Bcmi-anuual  tribute.    The  third  was  directed  to  repredeut  the  Mexican 
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mt'ihdd  of  educatinn  ufbtiUi  sexus  year  by  year  up  to  Ifj  yeai>t  of  njre,  to 
show  how  till*  aiw  nils  luu^lit  to  be  n  ;*oo<l  rm'clmnk*  ttr  soklitr,  jtri"l  the 
oUicr  to  bv  ji  skilfiil  hon^ewif*'.  To  each  of  ilR^se  pictures  arj  explanu- 
t*>ry  text  was  ntuuhcfl.  Wf  hnve  llu^n  fort'  in  this  iiio-called  Mt*ndoxa 
Codex.  It  poUtieul,  ceonoiuieal,  si:itL>tirul  and  sficial  history  of  thci 
tiittioti;  but  the  mo^t  itniNirtntit  fact  is  tlmt  care  was  taktm  to  connect  ii 
pariicnliir  explnnntioii  with  ench  inflivitlual  Hsurc^  and  of  these  them 
»rc  iipwai^ds  of  a  thoirsaiul.  VVt*  hiivc,  then  fore,  explaiintioufs  of 
iieiiHy  a  ihousaud  Mvxl<*au  obj*efs,  exactly  nn  tlie  Mexicans  pre- 
M^nlcMJ  tlienjt  aod  a,s  nil  ihrse  object?*  bdoii^  to  political,  stati.vtlcal 
nnd  social  hff,  wc  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  meet  thfin  ajjaiJi  lu 
eateb  plcturivshet't  which  we  muy  oxauiine.  Tht-ir  recognition  vvill  be 
the  ea>iert  as  there  ix  no  clianjre  made  liy  tht  artist  in  retjard  to  the 
oiicc-ejiiabl I >»hod  outline^  f<*rtn  or  ef>lor,  Wc  have,  be^ililcs.  another 
Authentic  source  of  iiRcrpn  lation  of  M*'xlcan  Iii^'roirlypliJc  pictiin-ft, 
in  the  »*>c»Hert  CofJrx  rafinrnfM,  a  pictuie  bof>kf  whicli  was  prepared 
by  jioiire  new  Mexirau  magnate  of  tlic  chiirrh,  for  ihe  Tope^  like 
that  of  Mrndozd  for  the  Eiirpenu*.  The  Vttd'X  VittiranHs  Is  a  description 
uf  Mexican  c*mmui:ony,  inythniu;ry,  ami  the  calenrlar.  It  is  painted  in 
briuhtcr  cuh»rfi  tlian  the  former,  and,  like  thai,  each  fiixore  Is  accompa- 
nied by  a  special  Interpretation*  In  these  we  posuc^s,  from  the  earliest 
tiute  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  when  a  generation  of  Mexican  painters 
wajs  yel  alive,  an  entirely  authentic  key  for  the  understandinir  of  their 
conventional  nuxhr  of  expres>inf;  both  objects  and  ideas.  Besides  these 
otlh  ia)  iuterprelatiouii,  we  have  many  oilier  private  ones.  Later  archre- 
olo<?ist8,  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  oiltihi,  colleclors  and  conmjisseur«» 
have  supplied  us  with  many  exctllent  works  upon  this  suliject,  and  have 
842ttttHl  decisively  tiie  idea  and  meaning  of  a  great  tmtnher  of  the 
figures. 

I  have  thus  pointed  nut  the  chief  ^oureea  for  the  study  and  tinder- 
staudiuj^  of  Mexican  hieri»j;lyphics.  Much  still  remains  to  be  said* 
Taken  by  Itselt  no  oni*  of  these  picture  profdems  cun  be  explaljietl 
Bucccssrully  without  a  complete  ac'junintance  witli  the  potitic^d  history 
of  this  people,  tiivk  with  liieir  tnythoiogy,  and  without  a  profound  reading 
of  all  the  iSpauish  ehronichrs.  and  e^peeially  the  report.s  of  the  early 
missionaries,  who,  in  order  to  acc*jjnpllsh  their  object,  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  were  first  olillgcd  to  become  familiar  with  their  mode  of 
exprcHsiBj^  their  feellri'is  by  syrnbob  i*r  pirturcs.  These  missionaries 
have  uott  so  far  as  we  know,  drawn  a  single  picture,  but  their  descrlp- 
,  tJons  of  the  new  anct  curious  objects  wldch  came  liefore  tbeir  tistonished 
eyes,  may  aiil  us  in  understiiiuling  the  pictures  themselves,  for  tiiey  are 
often  HO  strikin;;  that  we  are  sometimes  unexpectedly  able  to  tlnd  the 
corresponding;  picture  upon  si>nie  sculpiuri?  or  painted  sheet. 

After  this  summnry  descripUou  of  what  Mexican  hieroglyphics  s^ig- 
idff.  and  the  sources  where  we  must  look  for  their  interpretation,  per- 
mit iiie»  as  a  trial  of  my  system,  tcj  Irtlerpret  vvltli  you  such  a  plclure 
problem.  A*  1  mentioned  before,  this  will  not  he  underttiken  with  a 
painted  picture,  but  with  a  smlpture,  whose  richness  offers  na  au  abim- 
dauce  of  matter  for  luvesii«;raliou- 

i  will,  in  liie  iirst  place,  inform  you  in  what  year,  by  whose  order,  and 

upon  what  particular  festival  occasion,  this  stone  disc  was   Iirst  macie, 

Habere  it  wim*  buried,  ami  when  it  was  alterwards  recovered  and  brought 

tu  ll^bt»  niict  what  people  thought  it  »lgnll5ed.     (The  picture  which  you 

'jec  lie-re  i-^  an  exact  copy  of  the  best  pliotograph  at  hand  of  the  Mexican 

itietidiir  Stone). 

Tlic  di.'^e  li^  wrought  from  an  ettormous  slab  of  basaltic  porphyry.     It 
ttind9  <•''*'  ^^  relief  from  the  surface  of  the  block,  0  inches.     The  diame- 

iA    11    ''*?«^  ^  inches. 


It  was,  nct'fjrtrm*;  to  onr  reckoiiiii»r.  abont  the  year  1478.  or  iieaily 
four  hundiccj  yenr?*  sigo,  and  only  twoyenrs  brfore  the  cle.itti  «»f  ihe  iht'ii 
rtitiiiiinii  k'mn  of  Mexico,  Axaytientl,  tlmt  he  wha  reniiuiled  by  the  liijib 
priest  of  the  State  uf  n  vow  fbal  he  hsid  once  uinde  i  whi^  ?*pokeas  fuliowit; 
—  (AihI  1  will  |?hf  «he  lou^;  N'xr  iMthi'  Indian  wriltr,  TL-xuEonioc,  iti  the 
PuwtiBt  Hortlfi.)*  ''The  ImiUlhiir  of  the  lur^e  sacriticlal  pyraiiikl  whic  h  you 
have  uiidertnkcu  npprofuhi'S  it^  end.  You  vowed  to  decorate  it  w'nh 
a  befiutirnl  vvoik.  In  v^hich  the  Pr«itcrv<*r  of  Munkind,  HuilitiltipoilitU, 
could  rfikt'  ploQHure.  Time  presses;  do  not  delay  ihe  work  any  loiiy^cr. 
•  I  think.*  hiiid  i!ic  klnp;.  Mo  replace  the  satiillcjal  stoue  which  niy 
fiither  once  devoteri  in  the  God  id'  the  Sun»  with  a  new  ooe.  Let  Umt 
be  latd  a»ide,  bnt  cnrcAdly  preserved.  I  will  ^ive  the  laborers  provi- 
RJons  and  clothin;,'  (hjit  they  iniiy  select  the  inc».Hi  proptr  stone  tVoni  the 
quairleti^  jind  1  will  j^ciid  the  n*  ulptor  gold,  r<»coa.  and  colored  clotli, 
that  he  njny  engrave  n  picinre  of  the  «iiii  as  it  ii*  5turrounded  by  onr 
other  i^rcnt  jiod>.'  So  the  workmen  went  out  anil  qnarried  the  tftone. 
Inyinj;  It  upon  ro]lei\H,  iind  Mi.oon  Btronj^  men  rolled  it  alo»nx-  But  ns  It 
Wtth  npoTi  ihe  brld^«*  of  Xoloc,  the  beams  ^ave  wsiy,  the  bridge  broke  111 
pieces,  Ihe  stoue  tt  II  Into  the  w  ater.  arul  no  one  dared  to  remove  it  tVom 
the  bottont  of  the  lake,  1  hen  the  king  wtvs  tvnyry  luul  >aid:  *  L*'t  them 
build  a  new^  bridge,  w  ith  double  bcanks  and  planks,  iovd  bring  ai  ucw 
stone  from  the  ijuarncK  of  Cuyoa«  an.  Let  them  brin*r  a  second  stone 
here  out  of  which  a  trough  may  be  made  to  receive  ilie  blood  which 
flows  as  expiation  from  the  sacrificial  stone/".  When  the  ^lone  had  tjeeii 
qoarded  and  prepared,  and  had  been  rolled  over  the  bridge  in  good  con- 
dition, there  was  a  feast  of  joy.  Here  follows  a  descriptinit  of  bloody 
conibiits,  the  praise  of  the  master,  whom  the  king  visited  in  his  work- 
shop, and  the  report  that  the  stone  had  been  con*pleted  by  order  of  the 
king,  with  a  picture  of  the  sun  in  the  middle,  snrrounded  by  the  other 
deltle*.  Again  a  bloody  thanksgiving,  celebrated  for  the  conJidetion  of 
the  trough,  is  mentioned.  Then  was  the  question  asked,  how  s»hoidd 
the  immense  stone  be  placed  on  tlie  pyramid  ?  After  it  was  placed  in 
poslilou,  we  read  that  it  was  sunk  in  the  surface  of  an  altar.  The  altar 
is  of  stone,  of  the  height  of  ^<  nun.  and  of  tl>e  length  of  20  cubits. 
Before  it  the  trough  was  placed.  Then  follows  the  description  of  a 
bloody  festival  w  hich  wtm  held  for  tlie  dedication  of  this  sncriticial  shib, 
Aud  upon  it  thoiistinds  uf  victims  were  slain.  The  king,  as  chief  ^acri- 
ficer,  on  the  first  day  killed  a  hundred  victims  wittj  hfs  own  hand» 
drank  of  thi-ir  blood,  and  ale  of  theii' tlet^h ;  and  so  arduous  was  hb 
labor,  ami  so  notch  did  he  eat,  that  he  became  sick,  and  soon  after  died. 
He  had  only  thue  to  have  bin  portrait  sculptnred  upon  the  ^iurfnee  of  the 
rock  of  (  hapnltepe(pK%  accortliiigto  the  custonj  of  Mexican  kings.  So 
much  for  TeKozoumc's  report.  That  the  snerlliclal  slt^ne  here  meu- 
tioued  is  identical  with  this  picture,  1  will,  in  addition  to  the  descrip- 
tion, bring  a  still  further  proof.  (See  picture  of  ihe  pyraiuiil  In  llatuti- 
elo*s  collection)^! 

No  tloubt  this  stone  served  for  all  their  bloody  sacrlllVes  up  to  the 
year  ti>lil.  In  that  year  the  8panlrirds  captured  the  cltv^  ami  Cortez 
ordered  the  destrnciion  of  the  entire  pyramid,  and  that  the  canals  of 
the  city  be  filled  wiih  its  fragments.  Neither  Cortex  nor  Iternnl  Disii, 
nor  any  of  the  clironiclers  of  the  conquerors,  nmke  mention  of  the 
exisieuce  of  any  such  monninent  as  the  u fore-described  »tone.  They 
did  not  undertake  its  destrucLion;   nay*  they  even  pUtced  It  in  the  niar- 
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ket-pliicf,  ou  cxhiljiilon.  wher*;  lh«  pyrnniia  otjct*  Htoml*  This  wt?  liav« 
frnm  u  mls»f<|t}itnty  t-Uroiikltr  itniiuU  Dunm,  brtwccu  the  yi'flrs  1551  und 
]5«i9,  wbat^«i>>  he  lia><  iilwnyM  xvcrj  U  lit  iha  Miiiit.'  plarf,  niut  thai  there 
hiul  been  »u  much  Uilk  nbo*il  ii,  uiiioui;  Spuniurds  uucl  imUves,  that 
iJiinlly  h]»  L*iiiiijetif'e  the  Ubhop  of  MoiiUirar  iouk  uinbni^f*,  tUH\  (irtlurcd 
ll>  burlnl  In  the  place  whi-iv  It  MtotHl,  \n  nnliT  that  the  meiiujry  of  ih« 
liif:tmoii,s  aciioim  llmt  hftd  been  pcvpetrjitctJ  «|tor»  it  ini^lU  be  removed 
from  hight.  L'mW  the  yesir  lli>0,  do  one  of  llie  many  vvHtert*  ou 
Mexlcitii  nnUt|(iUh'»  Ii;m«  iitade  the  lettst  meijthm  of  il.  In  ihitt  yt^nr  the 
n  p«lr  of  the  puveinent  of  the  murkel-pluce  wna  UTidertuken.  In  a  derp 
excuvalion  the  iuborers  struck  ti  >ilub  of  si  one,  wliieh  iruve  ^ueh  u  lu»l- 
Jiiw  luHiiiU  fioin  the  stroke  t»f  the  in>n.  thiit  ihey  Lhi>nght  a  treii'^iire- 
vnult  ui^hl  be  Ci»ueeiiled  under  \U  When  they  lifted  the  shib.  Uiey 
riiuhd  no  tre:t.**nre  vault,  but  were  aHtonishetl  w  hen  Uiey  bvh**ld  on  one 
ttide  the  >p4ietHclv  of  Ihb  iucoinpjirnhle  treii.HU re  of  nueienl  Mexicnii  nrt. 
The  clergy  ni>»l led  M  lo  be  u^fuin  huried»  but  the  art-lovin;;  and  Hberal 
Vh'er<»y»  Kevillttjiftgedo,  ordered  it  to  be  exposed.  He  caused  U  to  be 
Uudt  ill  on  the  ^oulheriy  side  of  the  enihi-dnil,  lu  the  ashhT-work  of  ont? 
of  it"  tovvei>,  so  that  ail  conld  »ee  it.  iimJ  it  l>»  to  he  seen  there  to-dtiy. 

N<»  one  hf»d  then  tiju  leant  hleu  thiii  such  a  Htoiie  had  ever  exl*ited»  or 
for  uhnl  purpones*  it  mijxht  huve  served.  The  arehft^ologlj^tji  snid  nl 
once  that  it  inn!*!  have  Home  conneciiou  with  the  vvor>hip  of  the  sun. 
They  thought  the  Mdeld  In  tlie  eenlre  represented  the  :incieut  siin-iLjodt 
and  while  they  found  the  alway-*  well  known  twenty  pictures  of  the 
days  of  the  Mexican  mouiU  eusrraved  about  it  in  a  circle,  they  gave  to 
the  dli^c  th«  iiauie  hy  which  it  U  dtili  known,  the  Mexican  Calendar 
Stone. 

A  profei^^or  of  a.«troiioiny  and  mathematicH,  Don  Leon  y  GnmUt  who 
rus  much  devoted  tn  Mexican  antiquities,  and  \vho  had  at  the  stitiie  time 
|iprsmnll  wurk  on  Mixiean  Chroni»h»i?y  hi  prepiinititin,  was  ollleltdly 
'iequoted  to  furnish  an  lolerpretntinn  of  these  rnr*^  hicn»itlyphie.s.  He 
ac€epl4?d  Hie  comnii?isinu,  and  produced,  after  twenty  numiht*  of  stiuly 
and  writing,  a  work  in  which  he  maintain*  d  the  slngnhif  hlea  that  the 
tliti»c  hail  served  the  ancient  Mexicanii  as  an  a,stn>niMnieul  iui^trument. 
lit'  had  deciphered  live  hlerofjlyphic.'^  upon  it,  of  which  one  represents 
the  day  nptMi  which  the  i>nn  ^oes*  in  its  eour'^e  from  the  north,  n  not  her 
the  day  on  which  It  j^tK'«  baek  in  its  ^;our^e  from  the  ?»<iuth  f.hriiuii!i  the 
zenith  of  I  he  Ctipital  of  Mexico,  the  third  and  fourth  hlerojjrlyphics 
depict  the  two  *lays  of  ttie  passaf^e  of  tlie  sun  throu^^h  the  p«dnt  of 
equal  day  and  ni>;ht,  the  tlllh  l.s  a  hiero^iyphie  of  t!te  day  of  the 
Summer  soUiice,  A>  this  Lhtoiy  proceeded  on  the  stq (position  tlirit  the 
Mexicans  muni  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ^^lobular  form  of  the 
t?Hrih»  with  our  tliviKions  by  purallelii  an.d  nieridirns,  and  our  #«ntirely 
modern  ntdar  syslrui  (an  us-icrtion  of  which  we  have  positive  proof  to 
the  coniriiry);  and  Ktill  further^  as  Gaiiia  could  not  (*u rids ii  the  main 
proof, — to  itleutify  the  tjve  hicr<j;j;lyphics,  or  to  prove  ih.'it  they  appear 
M  oil  in  any  painting  or  seul|iiure— and  oa  no  antuentk  interpreUtttun 
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thfl«c  8430  dfiyB  wt»re  the  foundntion  of  their  reckoning.  Eaeli  moDth  of 
20  days  had  u  Mihilivi{*iini  of  four  weeks  of  five  dajs*  A  ct'iiaiii 
Hum »>t? r  uf  years,  52,  made  whut  ilie  Spaohli  wriitTS  t-rroiiL-oysly  culfetl 
a  Mexieun  cenLui-y,— «»  $igt(*,  Euv\\  yiar  of  tlih  jutuhI  or  cycle  of 
S2  years  had  it 8  particular  name.  Whin  this  cyck^  ciHled,  th«i  yenrn  of 
the  tiucci'i^dtn^  cycle  bore  tht^  same  names.  Finnlly,  the  Muxiciins 
reckoned  ncconlln^  to  the  per  tods  ot  ereailou,  of  wtdch  I  hey  luid  lour. 
The  world  was,  according  to  their  tradition,  destroyed  hy  tlie  mhi^  and 
four  times  was  a^ain  reconstructed  by  it.  The  I1r>t  de&lnictioii  was  by 
war,  the  j-tecond  l>y  hiirncane,  the  itdrd  hy  rrdn,  and  the  fonrih  by  a 
general  flood.  The  tradiiicais  of  the  duration  of  these  periods  of  crea* 
tfon  vary.  The  name  of  ilie  year  of  creation  is  ;ihvays  the  same;  they 
called  it  a  sacrlltciai  kuife,— /  IWpatL  This  year,  /  Terpatt,  form^  the 
basi.H  of  tdl  their  chrouoio^iical  ctilculatlouH.  The  Mexicuii  i^ystem  of 
the  division  of  time  is  exhausted  hy  thi.s  >t3itemeiit.  Allow  me  now  to 
luake  mention  of  the  day  which  tlie  Mexican  uKtrtmniuers  arc  !*aid  to 
have  Interpolated  alter  a  lapse  of  four  years,  in  order  to  makf  tlnj 
length  of  the  ^olar  year  more  correct.  This  asserthm,  Orst  made  by 
modern  writers^,  is  not  upheld  by  a  single  authentic  s  »urc*'.  No  Indian, 
no  Spatd;»h  writer,  do  picture,  do  sculpture,  give.s  uoy  jii.<ititlcaiioii  of 
f!uch  an  imerpretation.  This  assertion  i>*  not  even  fortimate  enoui;:!!  to 
heloi.tj  to  the  vUihh  of  well-grounded  suppositions;  h  bclon;;B  to  the 
class  of  learned  fictions. 

The  symbolic  llt^ures  for  the  repreKcntation  of  each  of  these  d  I  virions 
of  time  we  chilli  llnd  expressed  on  thi.H  disc,  and  indeed  eui^ruved  upon 
the  ioues,  which  are  always  laid  concent rically  around  each  other.  Let 
un  look  first  at  the  cetttre  sideld,  which  Is  formed  by  these  zouis. 

A  face  Uioks  out  of  It,  ornamented  with  all  imaj^inablc  deconitfons.  It 
has  a  neck-chain^  ear-rin;;jH  from  the  middle  of  which  feathers  depends 
from  the  onder-lip  hangs  down  a  U'ntHl,  lip  stone,  set  w*ith  jewt  Ls;  the 
foreheati  lis  surrounded  by  a  Hllet  on  which  are  two  large  jewels^  and  in 
the  middle  is  a  hieroj^lyphic  symbol.  If  I  do  m>t  mistake,  the  hair  is 
represented  braided  in  skeins.  If  we  analyze  the  small  symbol  on  the 
forehead,  we  shalJ  find  the  name  of  the  sun-jfod,  Atonnihih.,  expressed 
OD  it.  Here,  the  tub  with  water  in  tt,  and  drops  springin;^  out,  is  the 
Mexican  symbol  for  water,  a/^  in  the  Nakuatl  hinguafje  of  the  natives. 
Above  this  water  rises  a  ilisc  whose  martfin  is  set  with  lour  small  cir- 
cles. Thi.H  1.^  the  emblem  of  the  disc  of  the  sun  when  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  other  objects.  The  sun  was  coinnionly  called  tumtlhth  tf  the 
e»un-goil  woi*  intended  In  his  quality  of  destroyer  of  the  world,  and 
particulnrly  as  destroyer  by  the  last  great  tlood,  this  wrts  expreataed  by 
the  prefix  ^1^^,  and  both  words  were  blended  together  and  called 
Atoftatinh.  In  view  of  this  explftnation  of  the  name,  it  is  ea-sy  ia 
understand  why  the  artist  engraved  the  face  with  i.he  lineaments  of 
extreme  old  age.  The  eye-sockets  are  deep-suiikeii,  deep  wrinkles 
appear  upon  the  forehead  and  the  cheeks.  The  chin  and  jaws  are  lean 
and  emaciated.  The  artist  did  not  wish  to  represent  the  god  as  a  bril- 
liant constellation,  but  as  the  creator,  the  giver,  the  divider  of  time;  as 
the  very  oldt  St  being  that  ever  existed.  We  shall  find  him  now  sur- 
roanded  by  all  the  symbols  of  time. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  above  mentioned  symbols  of  the  day  as 
expressed  In  16  hours.  It  is  evident  that  the  four  larger  pointers 
iudicate  s«n-rts^ing,  meridian,  sun-set  and  midnight.  The  subdivisions 
of  8  hours  are  marked  by  the  smaller  pointers,  white  llie  lU  hours  are 
Indicated  by  the  small  towers  at  corresponding  distauees.  None  of  the 
painted  picinres  of  the  sun  (and  here  Is  onej  shows  the  subdivisions  of 
eight  hours  expressed  with  small  pointers,  bui  In  place  of  them  you  see 
th«  small  Lowers.    Therefore,  we  arc  entitled  to  recoguize  ihem  as  a 


svriilml  r>r  a  «nhiliv|9lorj  Into  hours.  Yon  wilt  sUH  further  notice  Ihat 
ench  of  tlic^i-  ihn't*  dividers  U  placed  ovi  dilfitreiit  concentric  zones. 

Lot  nn  (u(  n  now  lo  iht*  HViuboh  of  tht*  "iO  dn\'«  of  tlj^'  Me  sc  I  can  month. 
You  will  not  find  them  In  tht*  broad  xone  which  siirronnds  the  centre 
shitdd,  but  lu  the  n*-xi  rtnd  siijjdkr  one,  whkh  is  composed  of  20  small 
hniisL's.  Yon  wUI  rtiid  ihu  idctdre  for  tht:  tlrsl  day,  called  f.V/>ar.  at  the 
lelt  of  the  Jipex  of  (lie  pidtitrr  of  the  diadem,  as  we  sh:dl  always  find  the 
series  of  days  ruu^ini;  t<ivvnrds  the  left.  The  brhtliui;  head  of  aorae 
nametcNh  iunjif»ter  sitfuidfs  the  pi  lesi-tnas":  of  the  a^troDnmer  who,  ns  the 
srory  ifoes,  Interpolated  the  live  days  to  the  SCO  of  the  old  sun  reckoning, 
Tliey  ihiiv  ifRVe  to  I  he  oldest  of  tludr  calendar  he  roe:*  the  flrst  phice  io 
the  rlrele  tif  driy*s.  The  Jsrcoiid  day,  called  EhecatK  wiad,  Is  represents! 
by  the  hmd  of  a  croeodile  with  (^p^'ii  jnws,  and  a  fillet  upon  \ls  head. 
The  third  day  It*  ealled  0<//<\  house*  :»  Mexican  house  with  flat  ror»r 
The  floor,  rear-w^iilK  roof.  e«ilin*f  pillars  ami  cross^^enms  are  clearly 
detined.  The  fourth  day  Is  Qnf.izpati'n,  or  H/.ard.  The  11  Hh,  Cohu^nl,  or 
seriieat.  The  sixth,  Miqnitzti,  or  skull  The  seventh,  M'lUfitl^  a  sra^. 
The  elffhtli,  Tt'rhtH,  a  rabbit.  The  nrtiih  is  Ath  water.  The  tenth  Is 
H^ctfintli.  a  hound.  A  voa  lluoibolfJt  expresses  surprise  that  this 
head  Is  the  only  one  In  the  entire  zone  which  had  its  face  turned  to  the 
ri^lit.  lie  had  seen  it  thus  hi  Gauia'^  drawlnjuj.  but  the  original  shows 
It  in  the  same  position  as  the  rest.  The  elevenih  day  is  Ozomntl,  n  tnon- 
key.  TW  twelfth  is  MnHnaUi^  a  ereephu^  plant,  a  skull  surrounded  by 
this  pansite, — the  decoration  of  a  hero  falleu  iti  battle.  Tfi»'  thirteen! Ii 
day  is  Aeatl,  a  cane.  This  is  a  trofjjcal  bamboo,  jyrrowinf?  only  in  moist 
places,  ftnd  therefore  is  represented  standlus  in  a  tub;  the  btid  breakin^f 
from  its  envelope  of  leaves,  and  the  stalk  are  easily  recofinisted.  The 
fotirleenth  day  is  Orehttl,  the  ti^rer.  llie  tifteenth,  CorcdquanhtH,  a  kin^ 
vnliare  The  sixteen" h,  Quanhth,  the  e.ajzle.  The  seventeenth.  OW«, 
a  iniuature  of  the  ^reat  centre  shield,  the  destruction  of  the  worhl. 
The  eiijhteentlv  Is  IWpntt,  tlic  saciiUcial  kalfe.  The  nineteenth  la 
Qitfahiiitl,  the  bead  of  the  statue  of  tli-t  ^od  of  rain.  And  the  twentieth 
day  ia  A'rWjjil.  a  flower,  with  the  water  tub,  the  growing  bud,  the 
fruit,  a  kernel  of  earn  and  staauns. 

With  these  20  representiitioas  of  the  da.vs  Id  an  encircling'  ring,  the 
unity  of  the  idea  «»f  a  full  uionth  is  expressed.  That  these  arc  Indeed 
tlie  synibols  of  the  L'O  dnys  [a  more  than  contirnied  by  the  many  pictures 
wliich  we  possess  in  the  Mexican  Codices.  It  Is  lute  rest  in|;  to  observe 
that  none  of  the  painters  or  sculptors  periidl  themselves  to  deviate 
from  the  once  established  type  \>f  expresaion^  either  ia  outline  or  in 
color. 

In  the  inlerpretation  of  the  fnllowinj:  zonci  that  of  the  sq  a  area  with 
five  points  enclosed^  atid  also  witli  the  other  one  around  this,  consistini; 
of  smnll  (Tfj;ph9.  there  is  n*ore  of  ililllculty.  No  picture  or  text  can  be 
found  in  accessible  sotirces.  In  consequence  of  this  lack  of  ex  tern  td 
evidence  \vv  iiiust  try  to  tlevelop  Intenial  explanation  of  their  nieutdnsf. 
Therefore  let  us  tlrst  examine  the  construction  and  Hrrangement  of  their 
several  parts*  The  /.one  of  tlie  squares  Is  as  you  see  Interrupted  by  the 
main  pointers,  nnd  thereby  ibvided  into  four  efiaal  parts.  Each  of  the 
parts  consists  of  ten  little  bouses.  Each  of  these  encloses  five  poutts. 
The  prevailiuj:  Idea  that  upon  this  disc  the  ancient  Mexican  calendar  is 
represented  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  In  the  sequence  of  the 
Bq mires,  as  well  as  in  the  numbers  enclosed  therein,  a  concealed  calcti- 
hitioii  wluch  referrt'd  to  the  calendar:  Let  us  sec,  now.  what  product 
we  liml  by  adding  the  fjiven  n ambers.  In  each  part  are  ten  little  houses, 
each  with  live  numbers,  therefore  we  obtain  5U  for  each  part,  nnd  2tJ0  for 
four  of  them.  I  frankly  confess  thnt  I  hnd  no  idea  thai  the  counting  of 
the  200  numbers  cookl  bt^  iucreased  to  2GQ,  but  Gania  has  shown  me  the 
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way.  He  Rays  in  bi**  description,  always  so  bnsllly  written,  re|:ardlng 
this  Important  zone,  tlie  follnwin*?;  **  In  it  yon  find  the  ancient  Mexican 
reckoninsff — MftzKpohualii ;  only  200  day^  are  visible.  You  must  look  fnr 
the  missin)^  60  under  the  poi liters.'*  That  souuds  very  artfiiL  We 
canuot  remove  the  pointers  and  look  under  them.  If  we  could  do  thai 
we  certainly  should  not  And  tlie  GO  days  under  them.  Further  explana- 
tion Gama  does  not  give.  But  we  will  i.ike  this  bare  assertion  as 
ji  hint  whose  meaning;  \i  is  worth  while  to  iuvestlpate  more  closely,  la 
Gama  indeed  riijht?  and  has  the  artist,  forced  as  he  was  to  show  the 
pointers  on  the  disc,  demanded  of  the  observer  to  look  for  the  mlsHlng 
days  In  the  places  which  he  had  to  cover  with  the  pointern?  Now  if 
these  pointers  take  just  aa  much  room  as  H  necessary  for  placing  under 
them  the  60  numbers^  or  what  Is  the  same,  12  small  houses,  then  the 
reckoning  mU8i  be  right.  Let  ns  take  a  contpasa,  therefore,  and  measi- 
ore  how  mmh  space  each  leg  of  a  pointer  covers.  We  find  it  takes  just 
the  room  of  one  and  a  half  houses.  One  pointer  thus  gives  room  for 
three  houses,  or  IS  numbert*.  Now  as  we  have  only  four  main  pointers, 
wc  obtain  room  for  60  numbers.  These  GO,  added  to  the  200  which  we 
have  already,  ^ives  a  hyp<»thetlcal  totiil  of  2C0  numbers.  Now  th« 
Moon-reckonings  MftzlipohualU,  has  just  as  many  days  as  we  have 
found  numbers  here.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  each  number 
is  meant  to  represent  a  day. 

But  this  Ik  thus  far  only  a  supposition.  It  mt^ht  be  easily  said  that 
the  reckoning  was  right  merely  by  accident.  Has  not  the  artLst  himself 
given  some  certain  indication  that  directs  the  observer  to  find  the  miss* 
iiig  60  numbers  under  the  pointers?  Look  at  the  cross-lines  which  have 
been  drawn  over  the  pointers;  they  are  in  exact  contimiati-*n  of  the 
rings  with  which  the  zone  is  surrounded.  The  rin^dlnes  reach  exactly 
to  the  end  of  the  foot  of  each  pointer.  We  must  not  suppose  them  to 
serve  an  ornamental  purpose,  Surh  a  purpose  could  only  have  been 
reached  if  tlie  artist  had  drawn  ail  the  line*  parallel  with  the  cnntoura 
of  the  pointers.  Bnt  by  drawing  the  lines  across  the  pointers,  be  has 
certainly  indicated  his  meaning  that  the  zone  of  the  squares  is  continu- 
ous under  the  feet  of  the  pointers,  and  that  the  corresponding  numbers 
are  also  concealetl  there. 

Still  we  are  not  certain  whether  these  so  found  2G0  n umbers  are  really 
aymbol;*  of  the  200  days  of  the  moon's  reckoning.  We  slinll  he  per- 
fectly Hure  if  we  discover  besides  these  200,  the  other  105  which  com- 
plete the  year  of  M'>  days. 

And  in  what  more  fining  place  than  directly  in  the  following  zotie, 
that  of  the  Gfifphit^  may  we  exprct  to  tind  the  105  ndsstng  days?  The 
arrangement  is,  as  you  see,  entirely  ws  in  the  preceding  zone.  This 
»one  is  al^o  divide<i  Jnlo  parts  by  tlie  intervening  pointers.  But  we 
perceive  not  only  four  but  eijjht  parts.  The  four  little  pointers  have 
atepped  between  the  main  ones.  The  zone  also  has  a  new  symbol,  a 
Glyph,  which,  as  It  appears  to  me,  is  nn  imitation  of  a  kernel  of  maize. 
Evidently  the  days  of  the  sun-reckon iiig  shf^uld  be  different  f^oin  those 
of  the  moon-reck oninjj.  Consefiucntly  the  dilfi-reut  form  of  representa- 
tion is  no  stumbling-block.  The  principal  thing  is  that  the  reckoning 
permits  !05  such  Gijfpks  to  be  found  in  the  zone.  Beginning,  to  count, 
we  find  10  Giyph»  In  each  of  the  upper  six  divhions»  and  6  In  each  of 
the  two  lower  ones.  This  gives  us  70  visible  Glyph^t-  There  are  still 
B5  Giifphs  wanting  for  the  completed  number  at  the  sun-reckoning, 
Bot  we  observe  that  the  arilwt  again  demanded  of  us  to  ijnaglne  that 
tlie  missing  number  is  conceuled  under  the  pcdnters.  He  htis  drsiwn  the 
lines  of  continuation  of  this  zone  also  across  the  pointers,  nnd  nut  only 
over  tlie  four  large  ones,  bnt  also  across  the  fvMir  smaller  ones.  Nay, 
he  bos  even  (and  1  am  aflraid  induced  by  very  stupid  advice)^  begun  to 
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carre  a  GJi/ph  on  the  surfkce  r»f  the  eveninj^  (wept)  pointer,  within  the 
croHS-litjes.  We  are  therefore  ceruin  of  his  liiteutioii  for  the  comirHiii- 
tion.  L<?t  us,  as  before,  measure,  tii  And  huw  many  Glyphs  will  uo 
uuiler  tlie  »ipuce  of  each  fuoi  uf  a  j jointer.  We  find  th*?  measure  gives 
one  und  a  half  Gly}ih».  We  Imve  1(1  Miiii  s|>aces,  and  therefore  room  for 
24  sucii  Ghjph»,  These,  adtled  to  the  7t>  whh-h  we  have,  ^Ive  94.  If  we 
wmild  be  cotisisteut  we  nmsl  iniiigiue  10  Glf/pha  more  concealed  hy  the 
ftnihers  of  the  helmets,  mid  we  thus  reneh  the  sum  of  104  Gtifpha 
within  the  zone,  divided  into  ei^ht  piirts.  Now  we  are  In  distress-  We 
need  not  onl)^  W4  hm  !<>;"»  Ghfpfh^,  and  without  the  discovery  of  this 
ItLsl  one  our  entire  specolwtiun  would  be  good  for  nothing.  Wlierever 
we  looli  upon  the  tiionumetit  thin  one  single  Glypit  U  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

Now,,  genikmen,  the  artist  must  Mvc  been  juat  us  much  At  a  loss  to 
repreHcut  this  last  Glf/pht  as  we  are  lo  llnd  lt>  The  nuniber  105,  an  odd 
one,  does  not,  m  we  see,  e»»tlj  nllow  ifself  to  be  divided  anion*;  the 
uljj^ht  dlvltdoiii}  which  are  equal  to  each  other.  This  was  as  clear  to  the 
artist  aa  to  uh,  Bnt  let  us  think  how,  If  he  had  an  intention  to  rcprc- 
aent  105  days  of  the  sun  in  this  zone,  he  could  hstve  done  (t? 

In  order  lo  help  hinisulf  lie  eonid  luive  drawn  the  lower  part  of  the 
circle,  unnoticed  by  the  eye  of  the  Hpictator,  a  triile  larger,  and  ihua 
have  made  room  fc*r  the  lOSth  Giiiph,  or  tie  could  have  carved  each  of 
the  Gtyphn  In  the  lower  pjirt  of  the  circle  a  trifle  smaller.  But  the  cir- 
cles, aw  well  as  the  Cr7//j>ft.*  are  nnlfurm.  He  ml|^ht  have  been  able  lo 
put  the  ndsjiing  GIpph  between  I  he  openings  of  the  lower  large  pointer, 
but  he  did  not;  he  would  then-liy  have  defaced  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  monument.  How  did  He  help  himself?  In  the  theoretical  expo- 
sition of  the  ancient  Mexican  division  of  time,  I  have  made  mention  of  the 
last  Ave  days  of  the  year,  the  A>  mote  mi.  In  a  carved  representation  of 
»uch  a  division  of  time  as  we  have  on  this  monument,  these  live  highly 
Interesting  days  on<;!it  not  to  be  wanting.  But  if  they  are  contained 
here,  then  our  idea  of  the  purpose  which  the  artist  had  In  hin  mind  will 
not  only  be  better  corroborated^  but  we  shall  nt  the  sauic  tiute  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  arti>iit  wa»  perfectly  aware  of  the  customary  cofuputation 
of  3<^6  days  in  a  year.  ITour  eyes  have,  no  doubt,  before  this,  found  the 
place  where  the  artist  brings  to  view  the  Ave  yemotemi  days.  Here  I 
they  are  luHerted  over  the  large  midnight  pointer,  between  the  two  large 
lower  tablets  of  the  central  shield.  Now  Imagine  this  nection,  which  la 
indeed  nothing  else  than  a  portion  of  the  double  circle  of  the  year, 
brought  down,  and  the  imprci^hlon  ia  created  as  if  its  central  Glyph  oc* 
cupied  just  the  space  where  it  is  missing  for  the  computation  of  the  105 
days  (if  the  sun,  and  in  which  place  the  artist  did  not  trust  himself  to 
depict  It,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  mentioned-  lo  the  strongest 
meaning  of  the  words  the  artist  has  not  finished  his  task.  He  demands 
that  we  accept  the  misi^ing  Glyph  as  standing  with  the  NemotnnL  I 
think  we  can  accept  ibis  proposition.  He.  as  a  true  artist,  has  .spoken 
more  clearly  by  a  hint  than  we  could  ever  have  supposed  at  the  begin- 
ning. He  was  hard  pre,H?^ed,  but  he  has  extricated  himself  skilfutly. 
*'lIow?"  he  thought,  laughing,  *'  I  will  leave  you  to  guess!" 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  the  260  numbers 
in  the  former  zone  to  represent  in  reality  (he  260  days  of  the  moon- 
reckoning.  The  numbers  of  each  se|jarate  zone  form  the  arithmetical 
complement  of  the  other.  Each,  separately,  glvei«  us  an  insight  In  iia 
own  peculiar  separation  of  the  Mexican  year,  lo  wit,  in  the  so-called 
mooii-reckoning  of  the  260  days,  and  in  the  sun -reckoning  of  the  105 
days. 

We  have  found,  up  to  now,  the  symbols  of  the  1(>  hours  of  the  day, 
those  fur  the  20  days  of  the  nioulhi  the  mouth  it2»elf  iu  the  unity  of  the 
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dny-circle.  We  li.ive  fonml  Ijenides,  rhe  sum  of  365  days  as  they  were 
dividt'd  lnTi»  250  and  lO'i  days,  and  flnj^llv  tbr  Ave  y^nudt^mis.  We  mi^ht 
ask  besklei*  for  a  reiMeseutalkm  af  the  division  of  the  week.  Now  here 
it  i"*.     The  5  points  in  eftch  M|utire  sliuU  represent  the  week  of  tive  days. 

There  reumin  still  t^  be  found  repre4»eniations  of  the  62  year  cycle» 
i*nd  for  the  four  eni-s  uf  creatboi. 

We  shall  find  the  symbol  of  the  eycles  of  tho  62  years  engraved  in 
thU  hsl  and  broinler  zone  which  j^nrmunds  ilit!  i-ntirt*  disc.  Wlmt  m  the 
prrKif  oftUe  ^ynJb(ll?  We  have  an  external  pmof  of  it  by  pictarcH  lu  the 
so-culled  Mo3tie4fcti  Cod  ken,  I  have  *j  elected  some  for  your  innpec- 
tion.  Here  they  are,  (See  the  drawingM  for  the  collection  of  Kings- 
boroufrh^  Ci»dex  Viiticauun^  pL  I>1 ;  Codex  Bolnrini  pi,  10;  Codex  Telle* 
riaiiUH.  [il.s.  i>  and  8.)  Coniprtre  ihe.se  pictund  paint inga  with  ihoHc 
hcnlpttirnl  on  the  zone*  Yuo  will  find  thzu  they  a^ree  conipletLdy.  In 
boih  a  shaft  in  sunken  into  a  round  hole  fitit  of  whieh  »ouie  involuted 
thinj^  c*>me>*  forwanl.  We  ob.serve  on  each  of  the  pietural  represeiii«i» 
tioDs,  that  each  is  divided  in  halves,  the  one  painted  i^r.iy  the  other, 
red  We  rind  the  same  division  on  thi^  sculpture.  What  this  symbol 
sl^fniOes  beeoujen  clear  t^j  uh  by  the  observation  that  on  the  painted 
tables^  repreHetitinij;  the  year8»  we  ;ilways  tlnd  the  same  symbol  sdter  the 
lapse  of  5:^  years.  We  tind  U  aUvays  connected  with  the  symbi>l  of  the 
52d  year.  In  t>ne  place,  in  Kinp^b.  Col.  Vol.  V.  CtnL  Tel.  paire  I50» 
pi.  8,  it  in  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text  which  .suy!<,  — *■  This  is 
the  ujark  for  the  binding:  lo^Oht  r  of  the  52  years/'  In  this  way  Its 
sijyrni  Ilea  nee  as  the  synibrd  of  the  52  year  cycle  is  establiH|ied»  and  an 
externa)  proof  is  furnlHhed.  The  internal  proof  proceeda  clearly  from 
an  analysis  of  the  symbol  in  lt.*i  different  parts^. 

The  shaft  repre^eutji  the  stick  for  rubl»in|i,— £ef?<Mcoii^,  which,  put  In  a 
round  di»c  of  dry  wood,  prodiues,  by  friction,  the  sacred  spark,  by 
twirling  it  round  and  round.  The  vointe.s  nn;  the  smoke  arijiing  there- 
from, made  red  i>y  the  reflect  Ion  fi  om  the  kindled  tiame. 

For  a  better  and  more  vivid  underHt^Lmltng  of  the  symbol,  I  will  give 
you  In  brief  words  a  description  of  the  re-kindling  of  the  sacred  Are,  as 
the  chroniclers  have  irnnsiniited  it  to  us. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  had  a  superstition  that  the  8UD*god  would 
destroy  the  world  in  the  last  nipht  of  the  52d  year,  and  that  he  would 
never  come  back.  To  prevail  on  him  to  remain,  they  offered  to  him  of 
their  own  free-will  the  grcate>t  wskcrlrtces;  not  a  human  life  only,  but 
alAo  on  all  their  hearths  £ind  in  nil  their  dwellings  and  temples,  they 
extinguished  their  dres.  They  left  it  to  the  goodness  of  the  god  to  give 
them  back  this  element  so  neeei^sary  to  tnankind,  Thuy  broke  all  their 
household  furniture;  they  hung  black  ma** ks  before  their  faces;  they 
prayeit  and  fasted;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  la,Ht  night  they  formed  a 
great  procession  to  a  neighboring  mountaiu.  Arriving,  there  is  found  a 
man  1>  tng  on  a  circular  sttme,  who  gave  himself  voluntarily  as  a  sacri- 
fice Ut  the  god.  Exactly  at  the  midnight  hour  a  prie»i  thrust  a  knife  Into 
hi"^  breast,  tore  out  the  heart,  and  raised  it  towardiJ  the  starry  heavens 
with  uplifted  bands,  while  another  priest  laid  a  small,  round  block  of 
dry,  soil  wood  upon  the  open  wound,  and  a  third  priest,  springing  on 
the  »tone  aiid  kueellng  over  the  bo<ly,  placed  a  bard  stick  perpendlcu* 
larly  on  the  blocks  which  he  then  with  his  hands  caused  to  revolve. 
This  violent  friction  produced  a  spark  which  was  caught  up  and  was 
inuned lately  curried  to  a  neighboring  Ajueral  pile,  whose  rising  tiame 
proclaimed  to  the  people  the  promise  of  the  god  to  delay  tor  a  season 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  aud  to  grant  to  mankind  a  new  lease  of 
52  years  of  existence.  Wherever  among  the  nations  in  Asia  Minor  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  the  worship  of  the  sun  prevails, 
wtt  liiikd  always  of  the  satue  ceremoniui  at  the  periodical  reproduction 


of  the  sRcretl  Are,  but  perlmps  nnt  wUfi  the  same  bloody  rltos  a^  In 
Mexico.  Three  ptciurt^s  »li<»wii»j^  i1ie  kIriUlliig  of  Are  can  be  seeo  V)  una 
wcmilen  board  In  tLe  Codex  Sulik^n^  pL  10;  *)  the  siime  procixlure  ovff 
tin-  boijy  of  fi  st*r|ie(it  In  Cod<*x  Lau(l,  |>l.  8,  both  in  the  Kiiigr>.borc>0}fh 
colk'ctkjn,  and  *)  ihc  same  scene  upon  a  humuD  body  in  the  Cudcx 
V«lt'trl,  Fol.  34. 

In  this  wiiy  the  exist«?nc«  of  the  ^jmbol  indlcathi^  the  larger  dlvisi«>n 
of  time,  the  cycle  of  52  years.  Is  Toimd  to  be  represented  on  Ihc 
monument. 

You  will  observe,  within  the  upper  ptirt  of  the  same  zone,  two  other 
l^roupH  of  sculptures,  which  K^ve  The  idea  of  knots  or  b«ips.  Such  \s 
Indeed  the  cflse,  Whnl  do  thrj  mean  ?  After  a  clnf*e  examinalb»o  of 
tl»e  pninted  annals,  it  iippear.H  tlial  ihl?i  knolted  loop  Is  a  second  sym- 
bol, Jndk'fittng  ihe  lapse  of  a  cycle  ol  52  ycnrs.  This  f*ymbol  tou.  like 
the  former,  whleb  represents  the  rekUKllin^  of  the  sacred  lire,  returns 
like  it  each  time  at  the  end  of  5*J  years;  and  nol  closely  cimnected,  and 
underneath  it  as  the  fornier,  l)Ut  crowded  In  so  irnixTceptibly  thai  I  only 
aeqidn^d  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  when  in  the  collection  of 
Si|i*ier  I  saw  a.  picture  of  Mexlean  annsds  where  the  artist  had  nol 
crowded  it  in  but  htul  painted  It  separately  underneath.  Near  It  wa« 
written  In  the  yahuad  test  the  word  Moiphfuxihudi.—Xrauslntvi^  it 
nieuns  tlie  hindin^  toj[jeUier  of  the  years.  We  .say,  a  century  has 
elap>*ed,— the  Mexicans  »uld  we  bind  the  years  together. 

The  copies  In  both  cases  are,  '),  in  Kingsbnroupli  Col.,  Cod.  Boturtnl, 
pi  10;  *),  Codex  Stiuier.  I  will  mention  at  t!ie  >.jnne  time  that  the  Vncti- 
tecos,  alsf>  the  artists  of  the  Falenqne  sculptures,  have  used  the  same 
knot  an  a  symbol  for  a  period  which  had  elapsed.  The  discovery  of 
these  symbols  and  the  establish  I  n^jj  of  their  chronolo^ficjil  signification, 
Vf{\\  be  of  Talue  in  the  futnrCi  to  throw  more  light  on  the  histor)'  of 
Centra!  American  nations^  as  soon  as  we  shall  have  secured  more  mate- 
rial for  study. 

We  now  come  to  tlic  last  of  the  divishms  of  time, — lo  the  eras. 
You  will  ilnd  their  symbols  represented  on  the  four  Isirge  tabletj*  which 
lire  grouped  around  the  liead  of  the  Kun-god  in  ii  hijxhiy  original  manner 
These  eriu*,  as  I  hnve  sahi,  were  great  cosmogoijtc  epochs,  about  the 
duration  of  which  the  piiinters  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  a'jrccHt* 
The  n umber  of  years  indicated  by  them  is  various.  It  i**  sufficient  for 
themotuent  for  us  to  know  that  the  tlrsleru  (which  isnbove  the  sun-srod 
on  the  right  hand)  represents  ihe  destruction  of  the  world  by  wan  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  tigers  went  forth  and  broke  the  bones  of  men. 
The  head  of  this  tiger  wears  an  ear-ring  with  a  curled  feather,  and  a  tas- 
sel depends  from  the  ring.  The  four  numbers  jihown  in  this  tablet  do 
not  signify  dates  of  days  or  years.  FourVas  the  surred  number  which 
appears  every  where,  ex|>ressed  in  circles  or  lines  where  suu-feasts  or 
objects  particularly  connected  with  them  wvrt*  concerned.  You  sec 
this  uuurber,  four,  repeated  in  the  three  other  table<a,  and  also  In  A 
larger  lorm  in  the  Interstices  at  the  sides  of  the  tablets,  and  once  more 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  right  and  k'lt  and  close  to  the  border  of  the 
medallion  which  incloses  the  head.  But  the  symbol  affixed  to  the  upper 
tablet  at  the  left.  1  Tprpatl  (one  sacrlMcial  knife).  Is  a  genuine  symbol  of 
the  day.  probably  i»iguifying  the  very  day  iu  which  the  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  memory  of  ifie  tlrsi  destruction  of  the  world.  The  secotnl 
taldet  has  the  symbol  for  Eht^nUl,  or  wind,  In  memory  of  the  epoch 
wlnm  the  nortd  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricjuie.  This  epoch  is  stparaied 
from  the  first  by  the  point  of  the  disdem  of  the  sun- god,  ami  crowded 
In  between  these  is  visible  an  interesting  smaller  sculpt  tire.— a  wall 
with  towers  of  varying  size  rent,  and  the  cruuibliug  and  falling  roof 
liaed  by  the  wind.     Obiierve  the  small  symbol  for  the  breath,  or  wind, 
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a  tjutiiel  bar)^lD|;  fmiTi  the  j^ide  of  t!ie  larger  tower.  The  destrojrtMl 
builOiui:  therefare  sl|rnlfle5«  ihf  n*yji\  I'iry.  If,  as  I  suppose,  the 
deittroyetl  hiiiliiiuj?  intmiH  Cftitt,  or  tum^e,  aud  the  round  biiitou  on  thu 
roof  iiU!unH  ouf^  we  fthould  hiwv  btforp  us  the  mmouucfiiteiit  of  tui  e&tttb- 
lUshed  festival,— that  of  1  calli.  Jf  we  turn  the  disc  h«lf  round  towurds* 
the  upper  ,Hi  lie,  we  reeogiiise  in  the  third  lahlei  the  tie  ad  of  the  jyfotl  of 
rs*in, —  llahti'.  Tlie  world.  It  wh.m  waif  I,  hud  Heeii  destroyed  for  the  third 
lime  hy  raia.  Kuiii  dropn  flow  down  over  the  uoho  and  the  nei'k  of 
tht*  eod.  At  the  fool  of  lid.^  tablet  Ls  iiitileated  li\e  feslival  of  1  Tiaf**c. 
lu  Uie  last  tJiblet  you  itnd  the  representation  of  llie  fourth  de»tructifm 
of  the  wurld,  by  a  great  flood  NothlD*(  hixa  nn»re  stron^l^^  h-d  to  the 
supposition  thut  tliere  inij^lit  exist  a  connection  hetvveen  this  Ainerlein 
AatioQ  and  those  of  the  tirlent  thiin  Ihe  corunmnicaiion  which  the 
^tiveA  at  the  lime  of  tlie  contiiiesi  hail  inafle  to  the  nu^^ionarieN^  that 
Wich  nn  event  Itad  occurred,  A  jtjrreat  Jlood,  oh  they  report*  had  inun- 
dati'd  the  wio'ld  thousaudss  of  year*  n;jo.  Two  persons,  man  and 
woman,  llie  one  Cuecox^  the  otlier  X***'hhfueUa{  by  name,  liad  saved 
tbeiugeives  in  n  hojtt,  ami  innded  ou  the  top  of  a  iiionniairi.  Aftfr  u 
time  a  vulture  canje  with  a  bone  in  its  beak.  *  The  dcHtrnctlon  is  still 
^oiii^  on,"  said  Cojerax  But  after  a  while  a  hunimin^  bird  came  with  a 
flower  in  its  bealt.  This  was  a  *<rgn  that  thin^^s  on  the  earth  were  again 
produced.  The  pair  alifihted  from  iheir  boat,  and  from  them  are  dc- 
sceiukMl  the  whoie  human  fandly.  This  account  is  regarded  in  more 
modern  times  as  a  fabrication  of  the  prlestn,  and  the  pictures  of  it, 
wbieh  are  in  existence,  are  cohisidered  wimply  an  inventioDti>  (I  wiJl^how 
you  now  such  a  picture.  It  \s  from  the  work  of  GemellU  47  giro ihl  nu  ndo^ 
Vol.  VI. »  and  is  taken  from  the  so-called  picture  of  the  migration  of 
tlie  Axtec*.  Out  of  a  slieet  of  water  there  pnyect^*  as  you  see,  the  peak 
of  a  mountain;  on  it  istands  a  tree^  and  on  the  tree  a  bird  spreads  its 
win;?s.  At  the  ftiot  of  tlie  mountain  peal;  tijere  comes  out  of  the  water 
the  beads  of  a  nmn  and  a  woman.  The  one  wears  on  his  head  the  sym- 
bol of  his  name*  the  head  of  Cormx^  a  pheasant.  The  other  head  beitrs  a 
bantl  with  a  h*yni]Ui:i,xorhUi,  a  tlowcr,  and  ffueual^  shinin^jf  In  ^reen  gold. 
In  the  foreground  isj  a  boat  out  of  which  a  naked  man  stretches  out  hl» 
hands  implohn|jfly  to  he  iven).  Now,  atill  under  the  impression  of  this* 
pSeturtv  turn  your  eyes  to  the  sculpture  in  the  tablet.  There  yoii  will 
tind  represented  the  tlood.  in  a  symbolic  mauner.  by  ihe  uceumuhition  of 
alt  those  symbols  with  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  conveyed  the  idea  of 
water — '),  a  tub  of  standing  watt-r;  *),  drops  spring^ln^  <»ut,  not  two  as 
heretofore  in  the  symbol  for  Atl,  water,  but  four  drops;  •"*),  the  picture 
for  moisture,  a  snad;  *),  above,  a  crocodile,  the  king  of  tlie  rivi:rs.  In 
the  m»d>t  tif  thesv  symbids  which  all  signify  abundance  of  water,  ynu 
will  notice  the  profile  of  a  man  with  a  llllet,  and  a  smaller  one  of  a 
woniHn.  There  can  he  uodoulH  that  these  proiiles  indicate  the  Mexican 
Noab — Cnxi^itx.  and  ills  wife— AVWo'/wf/ca/,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie 
i*tory  of  ihem,  and  the  pictures  representing  the  story  have  not  been 
Invented  hy  the  catholic  ckT:;y.  but  reall^^  existed  among  the  nations 
long  before  the  conquest.  At  tbe  foot  of  the  tablet  standi^  the  date  of 
the  day. — 7  Ozomalt,  or  7  apes. 

My  task  to  furnish  a  proof  that  tbe  disc  contains  a  complete  sculp- 
tured repres^entation  of  the  division  of  time  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
Mexico,  is  mostly  conipletecl.  We  have  foand  the  Hi  hours  of  ihe  day» 
the  20  days  of  the  mojith*  the  5  days  of  the  week»  the  SG5  days  of  the 
year^  the  5  yemtitemi^  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  year  of  2W  days  In 
the  moon-reckoning  and  the  10&  days  in  the  sun-reckoning,  the  synd*ols 
for  the  cycle  of  52  years  in  two  different  forms,  and  liistly  the  four  eras. 

You  will  also  ask  me  the  .sjgnlUcatiou  of  anotlier  a^one — of  that  whicb 
lies  between  the  zouea  of  the  suD-reckoiiing  of  the  cyclea.     We  will 
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call  ti  the  3&c»ric  of  tbc  ralD^god,— TTa/oc.    By  the  discovery  of  enlirely 

aD«lo;|ouH  plcturei*  in  the  jmiuU'il  aimals  **  of  rain  sireamhifc  from  oui 
of  the  clotitlK/^  the  exiihmatioii  of  the  twelve  sculptures  reseinbling  each 
other,  in  justifti'd.  Under  each  of  these  elouds  disehiirjtjiiitt  raiu  you 
wtU  observe  four  drops  failing  on  a  bed  of  eiirth,  represented  by  three 
furruwj*  hi  vvliieh  there  lies  a  8eetl-coru.  This  was  the  iuf>de  of  repre- 
Kcutiii^  cultivated  land.  In  cou^ideratiou  that  on  the  great  sacrltldal 
pyramid  there  i*tf»od  not  only*  mh  you  *iaw,  the  leiiiple  of  the  «un,  but 
also  iliat  ivl  the  raiu*god, — Tltiloc,  the  artist,  on  the  occaf«1on  of  the 
eonsecTution  of  the  pyramid,  of  the  dedkath>n  of  the  sacrificial  slab, 
brought  also  hln  horim^je  to  the  rain- god,  by  a  representation  of  the 
rain,  tlie  fLTlilizer  of  all  thinj^n. 

But  1  hiive  iint  yet  completed  my  explanation  of  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
The  zunif  of  I  he  cycles  owe**  \m  still  more  imp^irlant  dlHclosuren.  We 
know  only  wh.it  each  of  these  cyeh*- tub  lets  nrcan^;  not  what  all  together 
signil^'.  As  the  zone,  AfiizUpuhuaUi^  wt»uld  have  renndued  une^fjiluined 
if  we  hud  looked  only  at  each  small  honjie  l>y  itself  and  not  at  the 
mcaniii;;  of  them  regardi^d  as  a  whok\  so  it  is  here.  We  shall  have  to 
c^tttnt  the  tablets  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  which  it  is  evident  the 
artist  has  laid  before  us  in  eonnectlniL^  them  with  each  other.  It  b 
evident  that  they  mnnt  be  coniii'Cted  with  each  other,  as  a  whole 
series  of  tablets,  and  consequently  as  a  series  of  cycles  or  festivals- 
You  see  each  of  these  tablets  brought  close  to  the  border  of  the  next 
one,  in  the  same  manner  lu  which  the  artist  represents,  as  you  see  by 
these  tables  of  years,  the  years  following  each  other  on  the  tablets,  and 
one  tablet  connected  with  the  other*  The  couneetion  and  series  of 
these  tablets  of  cycles  hegins  at  the  bottom,  from  the  two  heads  deco- 
ntted  with  helmet.s.  Whom  these  heads  represeiit  I  am  unable  to  telL 
The  artist  may  hrive  h:id  in  his  mind  to  represent  the  discoverer  and 
improver  of  the  calendar  of  the  sun.  From  them  the  zone  goes  round 
to  the  right  and  left  and  each  half  ends  in  a  poiuter  above.  The»e  two 
pointers  converge  towards  the  picture  between  them,  which  crowns  the 
whole  disc. 

By  counting  the  tablets,  we  find  12  on  each  side,  and  24  in  alt  Now 
if  each  of  ihe-^e  tablets  and  the  corresijonding  cycle  includes  52  years, 
then  24  snch  tablets  would  express  a  total  of  1248  years-  What  we 
have  to  do  with  ihese  l24Hyear,H  has  clearly  been  indicated  by  the  artist 
We  must  bring  them  iutu  conneclion  willi  the  lar^c  tablet  at  the  head  of 
the  disc,  for  norhing  can  be  understood  hy  the  two  pointers  abnie. 
Following  theai,  we  see  the  two  .semi-circles  of  cycles  move  to  tlie  right 
and  lefL  towards  this  tal>let  at  I  he  crown  of  the  disc.  Bnt  we  shall  only 
be  able  to  discover  the  inie  meaning  of  this  connection  wheii  we  know 
what  the  symhul  engraved  thereon  may  signify.  Nothiiig  is  easier  to 
decyphur.  It  is  tluit  of  Acatl.,  a  rant\  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  a-s  the  symbol  t'or  a  ceitain  da^'.  We  see  added  to  this  symbol 
the  number  IS;  consequently  we  read  13  Aratl.  Now*  as  13  Acatl 
Is  a  well-known  name  for  a  distinct  Mexican  year,  to  ivlt.  for  the  last 
year  fif  a  cycle  of  52  years^  let  us  translate  this  year  of  13  Acati  into 
oar  own  chronological  Ittngnage.  To  do  this  I  simply  refer,  for  J  must 
be  brief,  to  I  he  authentic  reilnction  tables  which  I  can  show  and  explain 
if  it  is  desired.  This  year,  13  Acatl ^  changed  into  our  corresponding 
year  will  give  ns  A.  1).  I47y. 

A  year  engraved  in  such  a  place  as  this  evokes  from  the  beginning  the 
supposition  that  it  was  irrtendcd  to  desigaale  a  time  In  which  this  work 
of  art  was  umde  and  consecrati'd  to  its  public  uses.  We  disperse  all 
doubts  if  we  call  to  mind  the  donor  of  this  altiir-dlsc,  the  king  Airat^acatU 
of  whom  the  chronicler,  Tezo^omoc  tells  us  that,  sickening  in  conse- 
quence of  his  feast  of  consecration,  he  lived  bnt  a  year  longer.    The 
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reisrn  of  Hi  is  kln^  was  Trom  Udfi  to  H>«0,  Y'tu  se^,  thcrpfore,  hmo 
rttiahle  U  iht  report  of  the  histttrian^  [Tezoxomoc.  atid  iJiat  the  symbol,  ISI 
Aratl,  can  not  fairly  h-e  utuleriitoud  to  >ifr|jify  the  litiy  13  Acatl  of  the 
M(*xicii»  calendrir/bt]t  must  be  liiterprLted  by  the  yuar  of  this  very 
same  Dame,  w!iiLh  year  \s  fduiicJ  e<|iiivaU'nt  to  ours,  A.  U.  1479,]  Now, 
the  coniit'Ciion  in  to  which  the  artist  wished  to  brhij;  tliuse  two  Hi-roi- 
clrclisi  of  cj^cle*!  to  the  year  A.  1).  1471*,  wai*  uo  other,  lu*  it  scem^^  than 
to  Uirorm  the  ob.Herver  that  wlien,  in  this  year.  IH  Aratl,  iie  eaived  the 
altar-di'«c,  he  had  fouml  meiitionetl  in  the  aiinals  24  fesliviilH  of  the 
re-kindlhiif  of  ihe  Micred  fire.  ThiH,  therefore,  in  our  kliom,  wimld 
9\iin\iy  that  the  Mexicans,  in  the  year  A,  D.  1479.  had  a  recorded 
national  existence  of  1248  years.  For  thlH  reasoD^  the  begioDlag  of 
their  natiooal  era  would  be  the  year  A.  1>.  23!. 

It  Ih  not  difficult  for  us  to  truess  what  particular  hUtorical  <»vent  wa» 
meant  to  coincide  with  this  date»  tf  one  is  only  familinr  with  all  the 
traditions,  the  account'*  of  the  mLHS«ionaries»  the  collected  laborM  of  the 
chroniclers^  and  the  expbinations  which  have  been  inadt^  even  ^o 
recently  vts  the  last  century,  relalin;:;^  to  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Auahuac  I  cannot  go  further  into  itetailH,  however  Inleresliiisf  they 
appear  to  me.  Oiiiy  so  much  I  may  say :  It  is  evs dent  from  the  scru- 
tiny of  all  the  mentioned  nuUnirities,  that  the  anuals  indicate  the  middle 
of  our  third  ceutur)'  as  tlii-  time  when  the  pef*ple  arrived,  who,  coiuluj'' 
from  the  three  eastern  hfirbijrs  of  Centra!  America,— Tamptco,  Xtra- 
laDCO  and  liacalar— penetrated  inti>  the  interior  of  the  country,  killed  the 
jB£lani9  who  inhabited  lliolula,  and  became,  in  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Chia- 
pas and  Mexico,  the  founders  and  builders  of  those  numerous  towns  and 
temples  whose  niiuH  we  to  day  heliold  with  wonder.  Tlie  disc,  tiiC re- 
fore,  with  its  chronoloirical  7.one,  should  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
reliable  authorities  on  the  earlier  periods  of  ancieid  Mexican  history. 
On  the  one  hand  it  ijives  a  historical  date;  on  the  other  hand  it  con- 
firms one  which  \on^,  a^o  was  only  a  speculation,  and  for  that  reason 
always  regartled  with  doubt. 

The  fifth  zone,  besides  the  mentioned  dates  of  1479  and  231  A.  D., 
contain:*  also  those  of  1063  and  1375  A.  D. 

[Another  question  Is  still  to  he  solved,  namely,  what  use  can  be 
made  of  the  symbols  for  the  Ufjutures  f  Each  ligature  was  found  to 
represent  one  cycle,  and  nlnce  we  liave  two  bundles  of  these  lisratures, 
each  of  four  symbols  on  the  di.sk,  the  product  of  multlpiyinsj  H  by  52  would 
give  a  sum  of  416  years.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  these  41G 
years  were  not  Intended  by  the  artist  to  be  added  to  the  ll?48  years. 
Had  he  so  intended,  we  do  not  perceive  why  he  should  not  have 
lncreaj»ed  the  number  of  the  24  tablet**  to  32  tablets  at  ouce.  He  would 
have  found  the  room  for  them,  If  he  bad  only  sought  it.  In  this  per- 
plexity,  the  well  known  dates  of  written  Mexican  history  will  come 
to  oar  aid,  and  lead  us  un  a  track,  whlcli  SQvy  probably,  will  afford 
a  reaaonable  solution  of  the  problem.  All  chroniclers  aj^ree  in 
speak  in;;  of  the  years  dale  of  a  memorable  event  that  occurred  In  the 
middle  f^f  the  Ilth  century  :  that  of  the  dispersion  and  ruin  of  a  mii^hty 
and  highly  cultured  nice,  which  for  lonfl:  centuries  luid  swayeil  the 
destinies  of  Anahuac,  civilised  the  ancient  indigenous  race,  laid  the 
foundation  of  social,  political  and  religious  ortler,  and  built  sumptuous 
palaces  and  temples.  Yet  this  nation,  at  the  epoch  indicated,  attlicted  by 
droaght,  famine,  pestilence,  and  also  by  domestic  revolution,  had 
given  way  to  the  irruption  of  other  races,  coming  from  the  North  of 
Mexico.  Several  Northern  tribe?!,  we  are  told,  hud  come,  one  after  the 
other,  settled  on  the  ruins  of  the  former,  and  uradutilly  adopted  from  the 
few  and  highly  civiMzed  remnants  that  civiiizatloa  which  anckntly  liad 
formed  its  glory.    The  writers  commonly  give  that  aucient  race  the 


niime  of  tho  Tidteran,  to  the  Inva^Hn^  barbarians,  that  of  Chiehiifif^aM^ 
r»f  wblcU  Jfttler  tUv  A /.tecs  were  tho.ne  who  came  la^t,  nnd  who  on  the 
lotu'ly  Utunil  tir  Hic  Texcut:o-lu|£ooii,  had  succeeded  in  buildrng  up  ihe 
i|»lf iidhi  town  of  MexliO'Tehochliiliiii,  aud  very  smm  arose  to  snch  a 

wer,  thjii  I  he  surmuDdiiif?  liibts,  wHIinglj  or  Dot,  acknowledi^ed 
tht  ir  Nti|jri-m:u!y. 

Now,  thi^  totiil  ilestnictioii  of  the  so-called  Taltecan  Empire  and  the 
t\vni  hivu-hiij  by  Chiehiineciin  trihtfM  from  tlje  North,  Is  ^enemllj  »et 
down  iti  Iht*  eh  roubles  under  the  year  date  of  1063  A,  D.  It  U  a  round 
ch n mo! oi,ncH I  iiiiuiber  mid  will  be  foutid  to  bear  the  name  of  13  Acatl 
If  we  now  hielhie  to  mnke  u*»e  of  thiH  year's  date  of  the  overthrow  of 
tUi?  nncieiii  Tiitteeim  dytiiUHty  jset  dowu  at  1*>>3  A.  I).,  and  would  add  to 
thi«  saioe  date  the  Minn  inebided  lii  The  above  mentioned  eight  cyclic tl 
H;^>iiure>J,  etudviileiil  to  41ii  yenrs.  we  should  come  to  the  year  1479  A,  D. 
It  wHi*  »he  tlute  of  I  lie  Imporuiit  uatioual  event,  which  could  not  have 
escaped  ilie  kiif^wletli^e  of  the  niinabpaliJLerH,  since  we  learned  that  thej 
krii  w  iiioiif^h  of  their  antlent  histi>iy  to  carry  it  backasftira»  231  A.  IK 
TlH'?*e  4  J rj  years,  iherefore.  would  represent  the  full  epoch  occupied  by 
Chichi ineean  history,  from  1003  to  the  year  147fl  of  our  Dif^k. 

Lei  II H  now  fidlr»w  this  same  train  of  th  m^lit  and  suppose  that  the 
artist,  who  was  a  Cblchhneean  by  riMiion,  bnt  an  Aztec  by  tribe,  when 
he  WHH  wrItUij:  history  with  his  chisel  on  the  Di*>k,  hati  felt  desirous  of 
Incurponitlii;!:  oii  it  also  a  date  of  special  interest  to  his  tHt>e.  the 
A/.tL(:«,  that  of  the  fonndialon  of  the  Axtecan  dynasty,  how  could  he  do 
this  heiter  thin  in  the  way  as  It  seems  he  actually  did  It?  Wc  all  tide 
to  the  peenliar  circumstance  of  two  tablets  of  rekindling  the  sacred  Are 
heveri  d  from  the  reinaltdug  Meric8  of  tablets.  These  two  tablets,  trans- 
iHted  so  to  speak  into  (he  langnage  of  numbers,  represent  iifo  cycles, 
which  fftve  us  the  number  of  104  years.  It  happened  that  exactly  In 
the  year  1471*  two  cycles  had  elapsed  since  the  ascension  of  the  lir^t 
Aifitecau  kini^i  Aciimpidetli,  to  the  throne  of  Mexico.  This  nieiiiorahle 
event  in  AUecan  history  we  tiud  set  dowu  in  the  printed  annals  as  the 
year  13  acatl,  or  1375  A.  D.] 

Much  more  miKhi  be  said  about  the  contents  of  this  chronologrlcal 
zone,  which  will  not  escape  the  attentive  observer,  but  I  must  refrain 
from  giving  more  infonnatiou  just  now.  1  must  refrain  also  from 
wpeiiklu;;  of  the  ecmchisions  wiiich  nii;;ht  now  be  drawn  ft*om  the  estab- 
li>hinff  «if  so  early  historical  data.  In  explnnathm  of  still  earlier  periods^ 
dates,  It  is  true,  which  have  been  iiidic-aied  solely  In  the  painted  annals. 
1  ciHild  make  you  ac^uuinted  with  what  raljLjhtbe  understood  by  the  dale, 
A'  fAtiti,  or  137  A,  IX,  particularly  in  what  year  the  earlier  annals  make 
me  lit  ion  of  a  ^reat  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Also,  with  reganJ  to  the  date 
1  Tfrp^il,  iihout  which  the  astronomers  are  said  to  have  had  a  con^n^sa 
for  tlie  correction  of  the  calendar,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  year  29 
licfore  tlie  birth  of  Christ*  But  I  have  already  occupied  your  time  and 
uttention  heytjnd  the  Intended  limits,  and  I  close  my  lecture  with  my 
warineHt  thaoka  for  the  honor  of  »o  larj^e  an  audience. 


Note  btf  the  Translator. 


Several  references  which  tiow  appear  as  foot-notes  In  the  Vortrag^ 
and  the  paragraphs  of  the  text.  In  brackets,  were  supplied  after 
publication,  by  Dr.  Vulentlnl,  at  special  roquesti  and  In  the  Interest 
of  completeness, 

A  short  bloi^rnphical  sketch  of  the  author  may  not  be  without  Interest 
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W  his  rcaderB.  Phllipp  J*  J.  VateriUnl  waa  born  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  in 
1828.  Ills  flither  wii*  a  teacht-r  af  forclgu  lftii;;tuii;:es,  and  he  wjus  early 
tmiued  to  pliilijlo^icAl  pursuits.  He  wna  tciuiMUed  in  the  L.vceum  of  Ros- 
IcbeD  and  the  Gyniiitibium  or  Torgau,  aiitl  st  died  juriMpnulisiK't*  Ul  iho 
University  of  Berlin,  wliere  he  wah  appointed  ausvHltntoi'  of  the  Kammer 
gericht,  luterrupted  in  thi*«  career  Uy  piditlcal  dislurlmiices,  he  waii 
furc€d  to  enter  the  array.  In  lHii4  he  \¥eiit  to  Cent  ml  Auiericu  with 
schemes  of  colotiiz^&llon.  He  r<>UHd  that  the  people  of  Costu  Riea  could 
give  uo  account  of  the  entry  und  Netilcinent  of  their  uncesturs  Iti  that 
coQQtrjr;  auil  lu  piir>uti  of  iiifornirttion,  in  l^T^ii  he  returned  t<»  Beriin  to 
discover  hii^torkal  materitd  that  might  throw  li;ihl  on  this  obscure  point 
of  rttrly  Spanish  coh>nJzatio«.  The  ttrst  va|[^ue  re>ulLs  were  presented 
tn  ft  dwsertatlon  on  thb  qtie^tton,  for  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D,  fk-om  the  University  of  Jena, 

In  18GI  Dr.  Valentlnl  revii^ited  Costa  Rica,  with  the  intention  of  view- 
ing locatities  of  couque.'st  and  discovery,  and  niakin«  re»earelie!i  auK^n^ 
the  archives  of  the  live  Central  American  Keptihlics.  There  he  estab- 
lished, in  union  with  Dr.  Streber,  the  tlrst  statistiLxil  oHke  on  a  motiern 
plan,  and  wasi  sent  by  the  government  to  assist  at  the  fiiundatluu  of  the 
Atlantic  province  of  Llmon  (Caribbean  Gulf).  He  visited,  lu  schooner 
and  canoe,  the  west  coast  discovered  by  Columbus^  lioatan  Island,  and 
as  fkr  aa  Boca  del  Toro.  He  found  thnt  Columbus's  n^ ports  of  his  fourth 
Yoyage  ffora  Jamaica  were  as  complete  as  could  be  maile  by  that  perse- 
cuted navigator.  Dr.  Valentiui  was  encourajjed  by  the  g^overnniejit  to 
publish  his  Investigations;  bnt  the  German  and  the  Sp:inish  texts  still 
remain  in  mat^uscript  in  consequence  of  a  aul>sei|uent  revolution  in  that 
country. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
quest could  not  be  understooii  without  research  into  the  former  history 
of  the  Indiaus,  and  that  chronuh*gy  Is  the  backlioneuf  the  historical  nc- 
count.  Indian  history  is  s apposed  to  be  written  on  stone,  the  copies  of 
which  are  often  of  doubtful  correctness.  Therefore,  Dr.  Valeniini  vl^lred 
Guatemala  to  Inspect  the  hieroj^lyphics  of  Palemjue.  He  was  not  able 
to  penetrate  farther  than  to  the  Quiche  ruins  on  account  of  sedition  of 
the  border  Indinun.  To  arrive  at  positive  proof  ttiat  a  certain  symbol 
found  in  the  engravings  of  the  named  races  represented  that  whicli  the 
ancient  races  used  for  tlieir  century  was  his  fixed  purpose.  Residing  in 
Guatemala  aud  San  Salvador  for  some  time,  he  completed  his  MSS.  (*f 
the  ♦*  Discovery  end  Conquest  of  the  ancient  Province  of  Ca.stilla  de 
UrOi"  and  a  "Geography  of  San  Salvador"  for  the  use  of  schools. 

In  1871,  Dr.  Valentlni  came  to  New  York,  aud  was  able  to  pur.-^ue  his 
studies  of  Indian  hieroglyphics  in  the  Meiican  department  of  the  Astor 
Library.  He  received  from  the  Snjlthsoninn  Institutiuu  an  original  copy 
of  a  curious  Central  American  shib,  presented  to  that  collection  twenty* 
five  years  ago»  from  Tabasco,  without  explanation.  He  recognized  this 
as  tlie  tablet  which  J.  L.  Stephens  missed  when  he  explored  the 
id 


no 


omlOTf,  (Travela  in  Central  America,  Chfapaa  and  Tucaton,  VoL  U, 
plge  546)*  On  tblSt  the  supposed  syiDbol  Tor  tbe  century  is  clentij  ex- 
prcfiied  by  a  knob.  Tbe  $anie  knub  appears  also  Iti  the  Misxlc^n  piiltit^d 
hkrogj^'phkjs,  and  particularly  ou  the  Calendar  Stone  tnierpreted  in  the 
Vortrag  herewith  presented*  One  vertebra  of  the  baclsboDe  of  Indian 
history  is  now  recogn!ied.  The  skeleton  can  be  reconstructed  of 
the  disjecta  membra,  from  wFdch  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
Dr.  Valeutini  has  prepared  an  essay  and  inlerpretatiou  on  some  of  the 
Paleoque  slabs,  which  contain,  however,  no  history  of  that  people, 
but  were  merely  local  tenaple  records.  He  has  been,  and  la  now,  occu- 
pied tn  ieacbtug  languages  as  a  professiioti. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL   MEETING,   OCTOBER   21,  1878,   AT  THE   HALL  OF  THE 
SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  April  were 
read  and  approved. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  annual  reports,  which, 
together  with  tliat  of  Mr.  Hale,  were,  on  motion  of 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  procure  the  portrait  of  the  President  of  the 
Society,   submitted    a    report,    which    was   accepted.* 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  it  was  voted 
that  an  Engraved  copy  of  the  portrait  be  inserted  with  the 
proceedings. 

Dr.  Deane,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  to  consider  the 
financial  system  of   the  Society,  made  a  report,  asking  to 


•Th!8  report,  with  the  remarks  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 
and  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  on  the  question  of  its  acceptance,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 
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be  diacharged  from  farther  consideration  of  the  snbjeety 
which  report  was  accepted. 

Hon.  IsAAo  Davis,  LL.D.,  allnding  to  the  great  aerrioe 
rendered  by  the  late  Jndge  Thomas  in  the  deyelopment  of 
the  Society's  department  of  local  history,  moved  that  the 
alcove  devoted  to  tliat  subject  take  the  name  of  '*  Benjamin 
Franklin  Thomas  alcove  of  local  history,"  which  motion 
was  nnanimonsly  adopted. 

Kev.  Edward  £.  Halb  presented  to  the  Society  a  copy, 
made  by  him  at  Geneva,  in  1859,  from  Benicase's  HS. 
map  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dated  twenty  years  before  the 
sailing  of  Columbns,  having  '^  Antilia"  (t  America)  upon  it. 

Mr.  Haven,  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Oommittee,  sub- 
mitted a  report,  and  on  motion  of  Hon.  Gbobqk  F.  Hoab, 
it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
record. 

The  report  is  as  follows : — 

The  Building  Committee  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Society,  respectfully  rejjort  as  follows : 

The  enlargement  has  been  made  by  an  addition  of  51  feet  in 
length  on  Highland  street,  and  46  feet  in  width.  The  eztenor  is 
constructed  of  pressed  brick  with  brown  freestone  trimmings,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  original  building.  The  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  furnished  by  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  and  the 
work  was  performed  under  his  inspection,  and  in  oar  opinion  it 
does  credit  to  his  taste  and  judgment  The  rounding  of  the  west 
end,  to  avoid  intrusion  on  Highland  street,  and  the  portico  on 
that  street,  remove  the  undesirable  af)pearance  of  length.  It  has 
the  useful  appendage  of  a  light  and  dry  cellar.  The  first  story 
is  connected  by  an  open  staircase,  with  the  library  above.  The 
new  library,  lighted  by  windows  and  a  sky-light,  has  alcoves  and 
galleries  similar  to  those  in  the  original  library,  from  which  it  is 
separated  and  visibly  connected  by  a  glazed  screen,  and  will 
hold  nearly  as  many  books.    Messrs.  Norcross,  Brotliers,  were  the 


bnilders,  and  they  performed  their  work  with  skill  and  thorough- 
ness, and  their  matenals  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  contract 
was  signed  in  March,  1877,  and  the  building  was  finished  by  the 
first  of  January,  1878.  The  entire  cost  of  it  was  $12,755.84^  and 
the  Building  Fund  shows  an  unexpended  balance  of  $2,118.20, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  heating  apparatus.  A  con- 
venient hand  elevator  and  gas  pipes  are  furnished.  It  is  expected 
that  an  arrangement  will  be  made  for  using  steam  from  the  County 
buildings,  with  material  advantage  as  to  economy  and  greater 
security  from  fire.  This  last  object  is  promoted  by  the  isolation 
of  the  Hall,  which  has  open  spaces  of  50  feet  in  the  north,  100 
feet  in  the  east,  and  24  feet  in  the  south  and  west 

Mr.  Stephen  Salisbubt,  Jr.,  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
long  communication  from  Dr.  Augustas  Le  Plongeon,  to  be 
read  at  this  meeting,  and  also  a  manuscript  from  Mrs. 
Le  Plongeon,  giving  an  excellent  account  of  the  state  of 
society  and  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  in  Yucatan. 
These  papers  were,  however,  received  too  late  for  prepara- 
tion for  this  meeting,  and  Mr.  Salisbury  was  authorized  to 
prepare  and  submit  them  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter  and  Rev.  George  S.  Paine  were 
appointed  to  collect  the  ballots  for  President,  and  reported 
that  the  Society  had  made  unanimous  choice  of  Hon. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  who  accepted  the  office. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Deane,  and  Judge  Dewey  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  list  of  the  remaining 
officers  to  be  chosen,  for  the  action  of  the  Society.  The 
report  was  as  follows,  and  the  gentlemen  named  were,  by 
ballot,  unanimously  elected : — 

Vice-Presidents  : 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Georqb  F.  Hoar,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
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Council : 
Hon.  Ibaao  DayiBi  ULD.^  of  Worcester. 
Samtjkl  F.  flATKN,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Bey.  Edwasd  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 
Hon.  BioHARD  FROTHmoHAH,  LLJ).,  of  Boston. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 
Stephejt  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  P.  Emort  Aldrioh,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  of  Worcester. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Publication  : 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 
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Auditors  : 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ebenkzeb  Torbey,  of  Fitch  burg. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Dexteb,  D.D.,  presented  to  the  Society  a 
copy  of  the  Pedigree  of  Strangwayes  and  Morton,  a  subject 
which  he  had  recently  investigated  in  England. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  gentlemen  for 
membership  of  the  Society,  and  they  were  by  ballot  unani- 
mously elected  :  Fbbd'k  P.  Bablee,  C.M.G.,  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor  of  British  Honduras ;  Edmund  M.  Babton,  Esq.,  of 
Worcester;  William  Cboss,  Esq.,  of  Worcester;  Hon. 
CflABLEs  Devens,  of  Worccstcr ;  Clabendon  HLabbis,  Esq., 
of  Worcester ;  Thomas  L.  Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Worcester ; 
Kev.  Dr.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  of  Cambridge ;  Prof.  Chables 
Rau,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Haven  presented  letters  from  Mr.  Fbedebio  Kiddee, 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Edwaed  Kiddeb,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
relating  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  ancient  European 
interments  found  near  Wilmington,  which  might  possibly  be 
those  of  "  the  lost  colony  "  of  Virginia  history. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  and  the 
chair  appointed  Mr.  Haven  and  Mr.  Hoab,  as  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


This  anniversary  of  our  Society  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  unusual  interest,  and  the  more  active  members  had 
hoped  it  would  be  an  occasion  for  unbroken  congratulation. 
But  the  unexpected  death  of  Judge  Thomas — one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents — at  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  vigor, 
spirit  and  wisdom,  gave  to  us  their  very  best  fruits,  changes 
an  occasion  of  joy  into  one  of  sorrow.  No  one  looked 
forward  with  more  interest  than  he,  to  the  completion  of 
the  beautiful  addition  to  tlie  hall,  made  by  the  foresight  and 
generosity  of  the  President.  No  one  was  so  well  acquain- 
ted as  he,  with  the  plans  and  hopes  of  his  grandfather, 
whom  we  recognize  as  our  founder,  nor  with  those  slow  but 
sure  steps  by  which  the  Society  has  passed,  in  more  than 
half  a  century,  to  the  success  wliich  to-day  celebrates.  And 
no  one  would  have  brought  to.  this  occasion  more  cheerful- 
ness or  hope,  or  made  wiser  suggestions  for  our  future 
activity. 

Judge  Thomas  was  born  in  Boston,  February  12,  1813. 
When  ho  was  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  his  father's 
family  removed  to  Woi*cester,  and  here  most  of  his  active 
manhood  was  spent.  He  transferred  his  law  office  from 
Worcester  to  Boston,  about  twenty  years  since,  and  after- 
wards resided  in  that  city  or  its  neighborhood.  His  home 
was  first  in  Jamaica  Plain,  afterwards  in  Beacon  street  in 
Boston,  and,  for  some  years,  he  had  a  summer  residence 
by  the  sea-shore  in  Beverly,  where  he  died,  on  the  27th  of 
September  last. 
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At   a    meeting   of  the  Council   held    immediately  after, 
some  resolutions  were  passed  which  expressed   our  sense  of 
the  great  loss  to  this  Society.     The  bar  of  the   Common. 
wealth,  the  learned  Judges  with  whom  he  had  been  associa- 
ted,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he 
was  an  officer,  the  Historical  Society  and  other  associations 
with  which  he  was  connected,  have  put  on  record  their  sense 
of  bereavement  and  their  estimate  of  his  life  and  character. 
The  Council  maj  be  permitted,  now,  before  proceeding  to 
the  regular  business  of   this  meeting,  which  most  be  con- 
ducted without  his  ever-ready  assistance,  to  say  something, 
not  so  much  of  the  varied  achievements  which   have  won 
for  hiui  respect  so  general,  as  of  that  moral  power  behind 
them  all,  which  gave  to  his  life  its  perpetual  youth,  cheer- 
fulness, courage,  energy  and  success. 

He  entered  Brown  University  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen.    Even  then  his  companions  noted  the  purity  of  life 
and  intensity  of  purpose  of  the  handsome,  eager  and  amia- 
ble boy ;  and  his  resolution  to  do  what  was  right,  gave  him 
easy  triumphs    in  the  studies  of    the    place.     He    won     at 
once,    the    regard  of    Dr.  Wiiyland,  who    so    distinguished 
that  college.     For  that  great  man's  instructions  and  affec- 
tion our  friend  was  always  grateful,  and  Dr.  Wayland,  on 
his  side,  always  retained  for  him  a  warm  admiration.     The 
affectionate    and    conscientious    traits    of    character    which 
appeared  in  the  boy,  distinguished  as  well  the  young  man 
starting  on  the  most  difficult  period  of  life.     His  integrity, 
his  sure  sense  of  justice,  and   his  resolution  in  action,  all 
sprang   from    devout   religious   impressions,  and,   in    those 
earlier  days  he  contem])lated  seriously  a  course  of  studv  in 
preparation  for    the  christian  ministry.     Although  he  pre- 
ferrecl  to  pre[>are  for  the  bar,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  his 
service,    whether    rendered    by    Counsellor    or    Judge,    has 
always  been  based  on  those  same  religious  convictions  and 
aspirations.     "  Half  a  minister,"   one  of    those    nearest    to 
him  has  been  used  to  call  him.     In  truth  his  whole  life  has 
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been  an  unbroken  ministry  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  will 
of  God  and  to  the  good  of  men. 

In  those  desolate  days  of  a  young  lawyer's  life,  wlien  there 
are  no  clients  and  it  seems  a  jest  to  speak  of  business,  his  un- 
flinching industry  in  study  attracted  attention  as  something 
fairly  surprising.  We  who  knew  him  in  after  life,  know 
how  eager  that  industry  was,  wliatever  tlie  cause  which 
engaged  him.  His  employment  of  time  was  not  so  avari- 
cious but  that  he  was  always  ready  for  companionship  and 
society.  He  was  too  unselfish  to  steal  from  his  friends  that 
he  might  delight  or  advance  himself.  But  his  determina- 
tion to  employ  time  completely,  becoming  at  last  a  habit, 
gave  him  his  remarkable  control  of  whatever  business  he 
liad  in  hand.  At  bottom  it  was  a  moral  and  not  merely  an 
intellectual  victory. 

The  lawyers  have  been  the  first  to  note  that  the  value  of 
his  judicial  decisions  rests  on  his  passion — for  it  was  such — 
of  recurring  to  first  principles.  Without  pretending  to 
analyze  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  we  may  certainly 
say,  that  the  same  passion  appeared  in  his  talk.  You  left 
liim  with  a  broader  notion  of  life,  a  deeper  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  more  profound  faith.  That  the  results  at  which  he 
arrived  were  prudent,  practical  and  judicious,  the  command- 
ing position  which  he  earned  as  counsellor,  in  a  community 
which  certainly  believes  in  success,  avouches.  But  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels  did  not  spring  merely  from  observa- 
tion of  facts,  or  what  is  called  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
but  from  his  profound  confidence  in  the  eternal  principles 
of  life  and  duty.  From  these,  as  the  fixed  certainty,  he 
took  his  "departure"  when  he  began  the  solution  of  any 
problem. 

"  He  was  the  youngest  man  who  ever  lived,  and  with  the 
largest  heart."  This  is  the  true  statement  regarding  him,  as 
it  has  been  made  by  one  of  his  distinguished  coadjutors  upon 
the  bench.  A  thousand  anecdotes  could  be  told  of  his  tender- 
ness ;  it  exhibited  itself  with  all  sorts  of  people.  He  held 
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completely  in  check  a  quick  temper,  of  the  existence  (rf 
which  he  was  perfectly  coiiticious,  so  tlmt  he  could  even  joke 
about  it,  with  a  hand  so  firm  that  he  never  gave  unneces- 
sary pain,  whether  in  debate,  at  the  bar,  in  the  vivid  play  of 
his  ready  wit,  or  in  the  daily  discussions  of  menu's  character, 
which  must  come  into  the  working  lives  of  active  men. 
When  he  nscd  that  quick  temper,  it  was  for  the  unveiling 
of  hypocrisy  or  the  rebuke  of  falsehood. 

Our  own  transactions  and  other  publications  testify  to  the 
love  of  letters,  history  and  s<nence,  which  he  maintained  in 
the  midst  of  jx»litical  life,  and  of  the  duties  of  a  Judge  and 
Counsellor.  U&ing  all  his  time,  and  using  it  well,  he  made 
time  for  reading  and  study  outside  of  merely  professional 
lines,  and  was  fairly  abreast  of  the  age  in  manj',  even  of  its 
more  intricate  speculations.  He  gave  fond  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  republication  by  the  Soi^-iety  of  his  grand- 
father's "  History  of  Printing  in  America."  Many  papers 
from  his  pen,  are  preserved  in  our  collections.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  law  have  been  titly 
noticed  i)y  liis  eoa<ljutors. 

Tlie  Liiiversity  of  \vhi(»li  lie  was  a  pupil,  honored  itself 
and  him — now  m;iny  ye;irs  siiute — by  choosing  him  Cium- 
cellor.  In  tluit  utiice  he  p^e^i(le(l  at  the  meetings  of  the 
trustees.  His  genuine  interest  in  education,  and  his  grrati- 
tude  to  liis  Alma  Mater  made  him  a  valuable  member  of 
her  government. 

Even  sinite  the  words  were  written,  in  which  the  Council 
thus  hoped  to  put  un  record  our  sense  of  this  loss,  another 
officer  of  the  Society — his  near  friend  and  contemporary — 
has  also  died.  Hon.  Henry  Cha[)in,  for  many  years  Treas- 
urer, died  in  this  city  a  week  ago  yesterday,  in  the  6Sth 
year  of  his  age.  The  important  offices,  political  and 
judicial,  which  he  has  iilled,  and  tilled  so  well,  testify  to  the 
respect  with  which  the  coinniunity  regard  him;  a  respect 
which   has  already   been   evinced    l>y  pui)lie   testimonials  of 
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lov^e  and  esteem.  In  these  testimonials  the  Council  and 
the  Society  sadly  join. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  tilled  the  very 
important  trust  of  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  this  large 
County.  His  immediate  predecessors,  of  wliom  Judge 
Thomas  was  one,  had,  like  him,  been  officers  in  our 
Society.  It  is  delightful  to  think  of  a  man  with  the 
admirable  traits  of  character  of  Judge  Chapin,  as  repre- 
senting in  the  concrete,  the  tenderness,  justice  and  sympathy 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  her  dealings  with  her  citizens. 
All  the  wisdom  of  the  trained  lawyer  is  well  nigh  worthless 
there,  unless  he  who  administers  these  great  tnists  is 
patient,  tender  and  true.  It  is  said  of  our  friend,  who  has 
now  died,  that  tlie  adjustment  of  half  the  estates  in  this 
county  has  passed  under  his  eye  since  he  was  in  office.  It 
may  therefore  be  said,  that  his  administration  has  been  such 
that  half  the  people  in  the  county  will  hear  of  his  death  as 
in  some  sort,  that  of  a  ])er8onal  friend.  For  he  carried  to 
every  duty,  not  simply  personal  integrity,  but  an  unselfish 
and  sympathetic  disposition,  which  made  him  willing  to  be 
his  brother's  keeper,  wliere  he  could  serve  his  brother's 
cause  or  advance  his  brother's  welfare.  His  standard  in 
life  was  the  very  highest ;  whether  this  or  that  were  right 
or  wrong,  was,  with  liim  the  first  question.  This  directness, 
which  nothing  would  warp  or  fiatter,  gave  him  the  confi- 
dence of  all  around  him. 

We  liad  promised  ourselves,  that  Iiis  decided  literary 
Uiste  would,  as  he  retired  from  more  laborious  occupations, 
give  to  the  Society  the  advantage  of  his  studies  in  subjects 
which  profouudly  interested  hiin.  The  Society  will  remem- 
ber that  he  had  proposed  to  prepare  the  last  semi  annual 
report  of  the  Council ;  but  his  illness  prevented.  He  had 
intended,  on  that  occasion,  to  treat  the  history  of  the 
development  of  tlie  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Black- 
stone  Valley  ;  a  subject  which  is  closely  connected  with  that 
quiet  revolution,  by  which  New  England,  instead  of  being 


f:*iHi'LZ   -:    -vofira   ^siftv   ami   lati'  4cai£r   ■limIlil   of   die 

K  •^'^j^tai.  in.  lii*^  <«:m:^«i*€>f&  9aA  «CKSf«tmi  of  die  nev 
LaZ. — *  ic-:;:  ±.  -vIj^il  3ie  £r5e»&  «<  virtMft  ve  h^ve  cpoken 
zi^sbT^.T  rrV'^tirL  Ti5»  sinzyjcal  of  ««r  pc^ofEresfi  itself  gires 
^  :J:-^  sij^skzsr  f  .^  v>5er  ss-ir  afti  fuAer  ptogroai,  Ai 
v^  sif^ie:.  :l't  S.«:£«erT  ^skr  ^a  offiMtKikinr  to  see  how  grat  is 
tiie  «:r.Lftj'.^«rOr^'r  ^oi  :=:up^>vc9K«s  <f  the  building  made  by 
il'je  ^r^-rr.^i?  ki^i  vise  f««!>ria9utt»  of  tike  Pieaadeot.  The 
-Htj/j^rltT  ...f  :i*  Lr*r»ry  k  doabkd,  and  ci-eir  fiualitT 
for  «;r;-:T  ^LL%rj»e«i  :i.  tbc  sftaie  propofftioo.  In  aeeordance 
v:tL  ::.f;  T.>;e  of  :L<e  S'^etj  l^si  jear,  some  ol  the  membcre 
Lj^t«;  p«:rs-i»I->i  :Le  Pre^>ieat  tu  &it  to  Mr.  Hantingtoii, 
tf;':  'l:-:'r.z^>:-e»i  Pre-:-k-s:  <•{  the  New  Turk  AcademT  of 
fir.';  Arr-.  :  .-  :_>  >-:*r*:!,  TL-r  S'-c^tlv  Las  an  opportunity 
to  -.*:';  ;..'-  - .  ■  >-s  :■:-:  r.-.  S-  I-rii:  as  the  picture  shall  hang 
Ji'/o-.':  u-  .'r  V.;!:  r*::-.!:  i  >  ••:  :".v  i-are  and  generosity  united 
%;*!':•»  l.avf'  'i'/r.^-  -•  !:.'iv..  Tm  i-I:..-v:  :he  S<.H:iety  in  the  hon- 
ors M«:  ]»'^-!**'ir;  w'..:t.'i.  ir  ♦f.-T;;:*.-^. 

'J  ii';  la«!t  puMic  ti'Mp-^  Uiude  l»y  uur  hite  Vice-President 
v/;ii:  itt.  an  or<:H'rUju  j»r-.r*.:i'.  i]y  :!itere&ting  to  the  Council 
juj'i  to  tli«;  n-r'Afrut  inoiji*:«  rs  i»t'  the  S«K;iety.  A  proper  site 
\iii\in'/  fj'rr.-ii  oUtain^i  in  tiH-  Rural  CVmetcry  in  this  city,  the 
liody  of  Kaiah  1  lioiiia:-,  tlic  tir&t  [»r«.>idcnt  of  the  Society, 
wuh  n:inov«d  from  tlic  iMirial  plac**  uu  Mechanic  street,  now 
di>:iii^i«d-  TUtt  ifioniHiHMjt  mnstriicted  by  his  direction  was 
uU,o  iran-O-rnd  to  mark  tlii.s  new  tomh.  The  arrangements 
and  rliai'i^r**'^  of  rliir?  transfer  wv.rc  assumed  by  tlie  City  of 
VVorrehter,  by  tli«-  M.-isonic  Fraternities,  and  some  of  the 
mi'mliern  of  ilie  Sor'i(;ty  resident  here.  On  this  occasion 
•liid^'e  Thomar  Was  present,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  made  a 
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short  address,  passing  in  review  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able circiimstanees  of  the  life  of  the  RcA'ohitionary  patriot. 
President  Salisbury,  with  the  Council,  attended  these  cere- 
monies in  honor  of  our  founder,  and  made  an  address  as  the 
fit  acknowledgment  by  the  Society  of  its  obh'gations  to 
that  remarkable  man.  We  j>ropose  to  print  this  address  as 
another  testimony  of  our  gratitude  to  liim. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Librarian,  and  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  which  form  parts  of  tliis  report,  will  inform  the 
Society  as  to  other  points  of  our  history  since  the  semi- 
annual meeting. 

We  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  four  other  gentlemen, 
inembers  of  the  Society,  each  distinguished  in  his  work  and 
life-  At  the  period  of  that  meeting  we  had  already  lost 
from  our  number  Dr.  Berendt,  the  distinguished  student  of 
the  Maya  language,  though  we  were  not  yet  apprised  of 
this. 

Dr.  Carl  Hermann  Berendt  was  born  November  12, 
1817,  in  the  City  of  Dantzic,  Prussia.  He  was  educated  in 
the  gymnasiums  .of  Dantzic  and  KOnigsberg,  and  entered 
the  university  of  the  latter  place  in  1838  as  a  student  of 
medicine.  He  afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg,  Freisburg  and  Breslau,  passing 
his  examination  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1842.  At  a  later 
period  he  visited  the  universities  of  Ilalle,  Prague  and 
Breslau,  where  he  gained  much  experience  while  serving  as 
volunteer  assistant  in  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums.  In 
1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vor-Pdvlinaent  held  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  the  same  year  he  married,  and 
settled  as  a  i)racticing  physician  in  Graudenz,  in  West 
Prussia. 

In  1851  Dr.  Berendt  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
He  subsequently  visited  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
practiced  medicine  for  seven  years  in  Vera  Cruz,  making 
occasionally  extensive  excursions  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.     It  was  during  his  stay  at   Tabasco  that  he  relin- 
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qnished  the  medical  profession,  after  twenty  years  of  con- 
stant practice,  and  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  pursuits  in 
natural  history,  geography,  archieology  and  ethnology;  his 
specialty  being  the  study  of  the  tribes  and  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  Maya  family.  From  time  to  time  Dr.  Berendt 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  remained  for  a  year 
or  longer,  examining,  and  sometimes  copying,  such  docu- 
ments bearing  on  his  particular  studies  as  he  found  in  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  this  country.  In  1866,  he 
visited  the  almost  unknown  region  of  Lake  Peten,  in  Guate- 
mala, the  seat  of  the  Itzaes,  who  were  not  brought  under 
Spanish  rule  before  the  year  1697.  Dr.  Berendt  has 
described  his  visit  to  Lake  Peten  in  the  Smithsonian  report 
for  1867.  On  this  occasion  he  adopted  a  small  boy  of  the 
Lacandon  tril)c,  Jos6  Sabino  Uc,  who  accompanied  him 
afterwards  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  United  States.  While 
living  among  the  Lacandones,  he  induced  them  to  settle  in 
society,  and  give  up  their  isolated  dwellings  in  the  woods 
for  village  life.  His  exertions  in  tliis  regard  were  highly 
appreciated  by  tlie  government  of  Guiitemala,  the  Spanish 
and  native  authorities  having  in  v;iin  endeavored  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Dr.  Berendt  visited  the  United  States 
for  the  last  time  during  the  centennial  year,  1876.  On  this 
occasion  he  delivered,  in  New  York,  before  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  his  address  "  On  the  Centres  of  Civil- 
ization in  Central  America,  and  tlieir  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution," which  has  since  been  publislied  in  one  of  the 
bulletins  of  the  Geographical  Soeiety,  and  also  as  a  separate 
pamphlet.  During  his  last  sojourn  in  tliis  country,  Dr. 
Berendt  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  distini^uished  traveller 
and  etlmologist,  Prof.  Bastian,  of  Berlin,  who  induced  him 
to  undertake,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Prussian  Government, 
certain  archaeological  explorations  in  Guatemala.  Dr. 
Berendt  commenced  liis  operations  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Central  Ameri«ra.     But  hib  career  was  soon  to  be 
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dosed :  he  died  on  the  12th  of  April  of  this  year,  in  Guate- 
mala City,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Berendt's  publications  is  compara- 
tively small.  He  contributed  articles  to  Petermann's  Geo- 
graphische  Mittheilungen  and  other  German  ]>eriodicals. 
He  also  published  articles  on  various  subjects  in  the  Spanish 
language,  which  he  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned:  Los  Escritos  de  D,  Joaquin 
Oarcia  Icazbalceta  (M6rida,  1870);  Los  Trabajos  Lin- 
guisticos  de  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez  (Mexico,  1871) ;  El 
liamie:  Tratado  del  Cultivo  y  Noticias  de  esta  Planta 
(M^rida  1871) ;  Cartilla  en  Lengua  Maya — a  spelling- 
book  for  Maya  children  (M6rida,  1871).  In  1869,  the 
American  Ethnological  Society  published  his  "  Analytical 
Alphabet  for  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  Lan- 
guages." By  far  the  most  important  results  of  Dr. 
Berendt's  long-continued  labors  are  still  unpublished.  His 
large  dictionary  of  the  Maya  language,  forming  a  manu- 
script volume  of  2,500  quarto  pages,  was  ready  for  the 
press  several  years  ago ;  and  also,  in  connection  with  it,  a 
comparative  review  of  all  the  Maya  and  other  dialects 
spoken  between  the  Isthmuses  of  Tehuantepec  and  Hon- 
duras. Each  of  the  vocabularies  embraces  more  than  600 
words.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  press  soon  will  make 
these  inestimable  contributions  accessible  to  the  students  of 
American  languages.* 

Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  the  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
from  the  period  of  its  first  organization,  was  born  in 
Ail)any,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1797.  His  early  education 
was  at  common  schools  and  at  the  Albany  Academy;  and  in 
1826  he  became  instructor  in  mathematics  in  that  school. 
It  is  liowever  interesting  to  observe  that  in  his  Boyhood  he 
had  spent  two  years  in  learning  the  watchmaker's  trade,  and 
thus  had  received  that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Rau,  of  the  SmithsoniaD  Institution,  for  this 
Bocount  of  his  friend  Dr.  Berendt. 
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most  eminent  families  among  the  early  settlers  of  Massa- 
chasotts  and  Maine.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Thornton,  first 
minister  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  old  Plymouth  colony,  was  his 
most  remote  paternal  ancestor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  educated  at  the  Thornton  Academy  in 
his  native  town,  now  city,  and  pursued  his  professional 
studies  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  subsequently  in  the 
law  ofiice  of  bis  uncle,  the  late  Gov.  Fairfield,  of  Maine. 
He  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston. 

An  early  bias  for  antiquarian  and  historical  inquiries  led 
him  to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of  our  early  New 
£ngland  history.  For  more  tlian  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  known  to  tlie  public  by  his  writings  on  these  subjects. 
During  this  period  he  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to 
the  collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  the  New 
England  Historical  Genealogical  Register,  the  Historical 
Magazine,  and  to  various  literary  periodicals. 

His  "  Landing  at  Cape  Ann  ^  and  some  other  writings 
and  addresses  appeared  in  single  volumes. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  and  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  first  incorporators  of  that  association.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
and  also  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Prince  Society, 
positions  which  he  had  filled  for  many  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease,  Mr.  Thornton  was  preparing 
for  publication,  at  the  request  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  a  volume  of  its  collections,  to  contain  the  "  Tre- 
lawney  Papers,"  with  illustrative  notes.  These  valuable 
manuscripts,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
were  discovered  in  England,  through  his  agency,  some 
years  since.  They  relate  to  the  early  plantation  on  Rich- 
mond's Island.  But  for  his  illness  they  would  have  been 
published  before  now. 

At  every  successive  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  several 
years  past,  interesting  refordnces  have  been  made  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  South-western  States,  wliich  remind  us  how 
large  a  part  of  the  earliest  records  of  our  history  are  still  in 
the  Spanish  language,  and  preserved  in  Spanish  archives. 
A  series  of  interesting  discussions,  not  yet  completed,  as  to 
the  first  discovery  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  need  not  be  here  resumed.  Indeed,  the  energy 
and  skill  of  our  historical  friends  in  California  arc  such,  that 
we  may  rely  upon  them  that  the  large  collections  of  Spanish 
documents  in  their  own  State,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
in  Spain,  shall  give  up  all  that  is  of  value  for  their  early 
history. 

The  Council,  however,  wish  to  call  the  attention,  especially 
of  our  younger  members,  and  of  those  who  have  facilities 
for  travel,  to  the  very  large  materials  for  our  history  which 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  in  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Texas,  in  the  older 
libraries  through  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  especially  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
Propaganda  and  other  religious  establishments  at  Rome. 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  nation  as  of  English 
origin.  But  we  ought  to  recolle(tt,  by  tliis  time,  that  more 
than  one  half  our  territory  has  been  recognized,  on  the  map 
at  least,  as  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  This 
part  includes  many  regions  which  at  this  moment  attract  spe- 
cial interest,  under  those  economic  considerations  which  com- 
mand the  attention  of  all  the  world,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
historians.  Much  of  their  early  liistory,  and  that,  too,  an 
important  part  of  it,  is  to  be  sought  in  documents,  yet 
unedited,  in  the  Spanish  language.  Not  to  speak  of  Cali- 
fornia, because  the  early  history  of  that  State  is  in  such 
good  hands,  we  have  in  the  historj'  of  Arizona,  a  series  of 
questions  of  the  first  interest  and  importance.  The  finan- 
cial world  has  not  yet  rallied  from  the  cfiects  of  that  enor- 
mous production  of  silver  from  our  own  mines,  which  in 
a  single  year  added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  silver 
produced  in  the  same  year  from   all  other  sources.     The 
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iinaneial  world  will  do  well  to  prepare  itself  for  a  mnch 
larger  annnal  prodnction  of  silror,  when  the  opening  of  our 
railroads  through  Arizona  shall  give  the  same  fiieilities  to 
explorations  there,  whieh  the  Union  Padtic  road  has  given 
lo  the  ComBtock  and  other  mines.  Perhape  Bufficient 
attention  baa  not  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  silver  at  this  moment  is  in  a  certain  measure 
doe  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  sent  to  market.  Even 
in  Humboldt's  daj,  a  considerable  part  of  the  charge  fur 
fiirnishitig  silver  to  the  world  froni  the  Mexican  naiDeB,  was 
in  tlie  cost  of  tlie  conducta  witli  its  escort  of  troops,  whicJi 
carried  It  to  the  sea.  Long  Binco  Hnniboldt's  time  snch 
charges  have  been  necessary.  Bnt,  with  the  introdnction  of 
the  Railway — running  in  many  cases  to  the  mine  itself 
— and  with  that  firm  government  wliich  belongs  to  the 
same  order  of  civilization  as  the  Railway,  silver  may  be 
cheaply  forwarded  by  the  express  companies,  and  is  even 
sent  as  third  class  mail  matter  by  post.  The  reduction  in  ita 
cost,  thus  effected,  before  it  arrives  at  the  regions  of  ita 
circtdation,  is  nut  inconsiderable,  Arizona,  even  in  the 
short  period  when  it  sent  any  tribute  to  tlte  Spanish  crown, 
was  recognized  as  a  region  of  great  mineral  wealth.  Mlnes^ 
abandoned  when  tlie  Indiiuis  re-assumed  their  sway,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  are  now  awaiting  new  explora- 
tion. And,  BO  soon  as  the  products  of  such  minea  come 
into  competition  with  those  of  Virginia  City,  the  world  will 
be  oldiged  again  to  readjust  its  standards  of  the  value  of 
silver. 

Of  this  ample  supply  of  silver,  full  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  world.  Humboldt,  writing  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  said : — 

"III  gt'iiural,  the  abundance  of  silver  in  the  chain  of  tlie  Andes 
is  so  greats  that  when  we  itdect  on  the  number  of  mines  which 
yet  remain  unworked,  or  which  have  been  only  pardally  exploi*ed, 
we  are  tenrf>tud  to  believe  that  Euroiieans  have  hardly  begun  to 
enjoy  that  tuexh:iu»tible  fund  of  riches  enclused  in  the  New 
World/* 
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And  apain : — 

^Enrope  would  be  inundated  with  precious  metals  if  she 
worked  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  means  offered  by  the 
perfection  of  the  art  of  mining,  the  mines  of  Bolanos,  of  Som- 
Drerete,  of  Batopilas,  of  Rosario,  of  Pachuco,  of  Moran,  of 
Zulti4)ec,  of  Chihuahua,  and  many  others  which  have  an  old 
and  just  celebrity." 

These  mines  are  nothing  compared  with  the  works  now 
carried  forward  in  Nevada* 

A  more  distinct  mineralogical  statement  was  given  by 
Diiport  about  forty  years  since. 

"  The  argillaceous,  talcose,  chloritio  schists,  the  diorite — some- 
times the  older  of  the  calcareous  schists — and  more  raiely  the 
porphyries  are  traversed  by  veins  of  quaitz  which  often  contain 
metallic  sulfurets.  When  this  happens,  it  is  rare  that  sulfurets  of 
silver  are  not  found.  These  formations  are  now  rare,  on  the  sur- 
face, in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico,  but  they  are  found  oftener 
in  trachyte  and  porphyritic  masses  as  we  go  towards  the  noilh. 
Nearly  eveiywhere  where  they  ap|>ear,  there  have  been  explora- 
tions more  or  less  important,  nut,  after  we  cross  the  principal 
chain  towards  the  Gulf  of  California,  they  do  not  appear  at 
isolated  points  alone ;  all  the  western  side  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
composed  of  these  metallic  rocks  streaked  with  the  same  veins  of 
quartz  over  an  immense  space.  This  is  to  say  that  the  mines 
worked  for  three  centuries  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
which  still  remain  unexplored." 

This  was  written  before  the  discovery  of  the  Nevada 
mines.  M.  Duport  adds  :  "The  time  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  when  the  production  of  silver  will  have  no  other  limit 
than  that  imposed  by  the  depreciation,  always  increasing,  of 
its  value." 

The  first  exploration  of  Arizona  and  the  neighboring 
region,  of  which  we  have  record,  is  that  made  by  that 
distinguished  liar  Father  Marco  dc  Ni^a,  in  1539.  Travel- 
ling with  Dorantes,  one  of  the  survivors  of  Devaca's 
expedition,  who  traversed  the  continent  before  1538,  from 
the  gulf  to  the  Pacific,  de  Ni5a  visited  the  territory  now 
known  as  Sonora  and  Arizona.  When  he  returned,  he 
brought  such  marvellous  stories  of  the  seven  cities  of 
Cibola  or   Cevola,   as    brought  back  the  memories  of   the 
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"Seven  Cities"  of  Romance.  Mendo^a,  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
sent  Vasquez  dc  Ooroiiado  to  test  the  friar's  discoveries,  and 
we  have  Oorortado's  manly  report.  It  is  preserved,  very 
fortunately,  in  Hakluyt,  where  it  is  taken  from  Ramosio* 
Hakhiyt  copied  also  Gomara^s  additions  to  the  narrative. 

After  a  march  of  three  months  from  St.  MiehaeFs  in  Cnli- 
acan,*  north  an*!  north-east,  they  traversed  a  desert  of  which 
de  Ni§a  had  warned  them.  The  way  through  the  desert  "  is 
a  most  wicked  way,  at  least  thirty  leagues  and  more,  because 
the  monntain^  are  inaccessible."  After  the  thirty  ldagti60 
tliey  met  witli  friendly  Indians,  and  iu  a  day  or  two  arrived 
at  a  town  whk^h  Corunado  aenepted  as  the  Cibola  of 
de  Niga,  and  which  he  called  Grenada, 

lie  says  that  the  "cities''  were  not  wrought  with  tur- 
quoises, lime  or  brick,  as  the  Friar  had  stated,  but  that  tliej 
were  made  up  of  excellent  good  houses,  of  three  or  four 
loftt*  high,  with  good  loJgingjs  and  fair  cliamber^,  and  lad- 
ders instead  of  stairs.  The  seven  cities  were  within  four 
leagues  of  eae!i  other,  and  all  together  made  the  Kingdom 
of  Cibula.  From  Cibola,  one  of  his  parties  went  west- 
ward to  the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  one 
Immlrt'd  and  fifty  leagues  west.  Corunado  kept  on,  to  a 
ri'giun  whteh  he  accepted  ad  Quivira.  It  was  in  the 
latitude,  forty  north,  with  grass,  plums,  mulberries,  nuts, 
melons  and  grapes,  but  without  cotton.  The  people  dressed 
in  ox-hide&  and  deer-skins*  Cor  on  ado  died  after  two  yearu 
of  such  adventures.  Ilia  repoi-ts  displeased  the  Viceroy 
and  were  in  every  way  so  unsatisfactory  that  no  attempt  at 
colonization  followed.  The  Indiims  of  all  the  tribes  showed 
no  %villitjgnesB  to  be  eonqnered  or  absorbed.  The  fact 
remained,  however,  which  seems  to  have  been  always 
rcmt.vti»l>ered  in  Mexico,  that  when  Montezuma  and  the 
princes  of  hia  court  were  a^ked  where  tlicir  silver  came 
from,  thoy  always  answered  that  they  received   it  from  tlie 
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In  Torqtieniatla*8  History  of  tlie  Indies,  tliero  occurs  tlie 
foUowifig  Hccoiiul  of  tbis  expeditiun,  for  wliicli  he  seeniS  to 
have  bad  some  other  material  than  Coronailo'e  letters  : — 

** Thin  occurred  between  the  years  of  1539-15 tL  TIte  cause 
of  the  ill  succe!^  of  Francisco  \^a8<niez  Coronmlos  expedilioti, 
&ii  well  as  the  failure  of  the  tfeeti  and  ihe  reason  he  did  not  find 
what  he  soui^hr,  was  Km  spending  ho  tniteli  titne  near  the  South- 
ern  Sea  and  toward  the  west;  for  if  he  had  turnied  to  the  north, 
and  had  reached  the  latitwde  of  36%  he  would  have  found  great 
fi umbers  of  inhabitants,  and  would  have  seen  what  our  tViars  saw  ; 
and  if  he  had  passed  hy  the  platus  of  Cihohi,  Tiguex  aud  Quivira, 
and  the  valley  of  Sonora,  wliere  !ie  found  many  cows,  which 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  ttiose  regions*. 

Francisco  Vasquez  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  plains  of 
Cibola,  and  they  remained  there  more  than  a  year.  Meanwhile 
he,  with  three  hundreil  men,  explored  the  surroamling  country, 
but  wherever  he  went  he  found  only  a  scanty  population.  He 
reraaiiied  six  months  in  this  exploration  ;  and  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  leaiiues  fmui  where  the  army  was  encamped,  he 
was  told  by  the  Indians  who  inhabited  these  deserts,  that  at  a 
distance  of  ten  days'  further  march  there  lived  people  who  were 
dressed  like  ours—aod  came  thither  by  sea — ^and  brought  great 
ehipa  thither ;  and  that  they  shewed  by  signs  that  these  people 
used  cloth  and  dresses  like  our  Spaniards.  But  he  did  not  go  to 
these  people  to  ascertain  these  things,  lest  those  whom  he  had 
left  in  carnp  should  be  troubled,  and  used  what  time  he  had  in 
returning  to  them.     [p.  61U.] 

Even  when  Humboldt  wrote,  as  late  as  1803,  some 
discredit  eeems  to  have  attaclied  to  Corouado'S  account  of 
honses  four  stories  high.  These  accounts  however,  now 
make  it  certuiri  that  he  visited  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado,  nor  eouhl  a  better  account  be  given  of  the 
Paeblo  Indians,  as  tliey  now  exist,  than  in  the  words  of  his 
old  narrative.  For  lis  the  most  interesting  question  con- 
nected with  Coronado's  expedition,  relates,  not  to  him  or 
bis  men,  but  to  the  liorseii  which  they  rode.  In  the 
explanation  of  Dudley's  map  of  Drake's  discoveries  on  tl»o 
coast,  made  only  tbirty^eigbt  years  after  Coronado's  jour* 
ney,  Dudley  says,  "  they  found  many  wild  horses,  with  the 
greater   surjirise,   because    the   Spaniards   had   never   seen 
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horses  in  America."  Now  the  current  theory  with  regard 
to  the  American  horses  of  the  west,  is  that  they  descend 
from  horses  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  believe,  that  from  Coronado's  expedition, 
enough  stallions  and  brood  mares  were  permitted  to  escape, 
to  breed  in  the  wilderness,  the  "many  wild  horses"  which 
Drake  found  five  hundred  miles  away,  on  the  sea-board,  only 
a  generation  after. 

Coronado's  party  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen,  with  twelve  spare  horses.  He  had  also  two 
hundred  foot,  and  swine,  sheep  and  other  provisionB.*  Of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  he  lost  all  but  twenty-eight  before  he 
left  the  Gulf  of  California.  Ten  or  twelve  horses  died  in 
the  same  time. 

It  is  also  observable  that  Coronado  noticed  that  the 
Indians  of  Cibola  and  Quivira  then  used  dogs  for  burden. 
These  Indians  certainly  had  no  horses  then,  nor  had  they 
forty-two  years  after  this  time — three  years  after  Drake  left 
the  coast.  The  writer  of  this  report  ventures  the  sugges- 
tion that,  at  that  early  period,  the  horses  of  America  were 
working  their  way  southward  from  the  north-west,  on  the 
west  of  the  Sierras,  and  that  they  had  been  introduced  by 
some  independent  route  from  eastern  Asia. 

Near  the  end  of  the  century,  forty  years  after  Coronado, 
the  lost  cities  of  Cibola  were  brought  to  light  again.  In 
1581,  Espejo,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  fortune,  organized  a 
large  expedition,  with  which  he  explored  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  now  parts  us  from  Mexico.  He 
went  very  nearly  or  quite  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  site  of  the  city  of  Acoma  which  he  visited, 
on  a  rock  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  is  perfectly  iden- 
tified now.  It  was  then  said  to  be  a  city  of  six  thousand 
people.     In    the    United    States   census   of    1860    it    still 


•See  Herrera,  Decade  IV.,  Book  IV.,  chap.  5.    Herrera,  who  must  have  seen 
the  original  documents,  seems  to  give  some  details  not  in  Coronado's  letters. 
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appears,  as  now  counting  a  population  of  nine  hundred 
and  six,  Thesa  citiasens  of  the  United  Statea  are  of 
the  same  race  as  those  who  welcomed  Eepejo.  Espejo 
^sited  the  Znni,  who  still  retain  their  name,  and  also 
emerge  from  those  semi-mythicHl  accoiiots  in  the  serried 
tables  of  our  census.  Their  Pueblos  are  (daced  by  the 
Hajden  survey  about  the  latitude  of  35*^  northj  and  longi- 
tude 109^  west. 

Great  interest  was  excited  in  Spain  by  Espejo's  dis- 
coveries*  Before  1594  the  Jesuits  had  eetabligbcd  missions 
in  the  regions  traversed  by  liim,  and  in  1595  the  Viceroy 
fient  Juao  Ofiate  to  plant  colonies  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  One  of  those  colonies  was  planted  near  Santa  F^, 
which  is  therefore,  after  St,  Angustine,  the  oldest  town  in 
the  United  States;  antedating  Janieatown  by  more  than 
ten  years.  From  the  colonizing  of  this  valley  the  Spanish 
settlements  of  Texas  followed. 

It  was  not  till  1670  that  the  Spaniards  obtained  any  hold 
at  the  west* in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  or  Colorado.  Ense- 
bio  Francisco  Kino,  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ingol- 
stadt,  in  Bavaria,  had  made  a  vow,  when  he  thought 
he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  to  undertake  the  work  ot  a 
missionary. 

In  that  capacity,  as  early  as  1658,  he  visited  Arizona  as  a 
Jesuit  brother.  In  1670  he  set  out  on  a  mission  on  the 
Kiver  Gila  from  Sonora,  the  province  south  of  it,  and  in 
1672  he  established  a  mission  among  the  Yaquis.  In  seven 
years  time  the  Jesuits  had  established  five  missions  there, 
and  their  establisbment^s  gained  such  success  that  the 
Pimeria,  as  the  region  in  which  they  worked  was  called,  is 
spoken  of  among  the  writers  of  those  days,  who  are  prais- 
ing the  Jesuits,  much  as  Paraguay  used  to  be  described. 
Kino  was  himself  a  good  mathematician  and  left  some 
accurate  observations  of  latitude.  He  was  constantly  writ- 
ing home  to  ridicule  the  habit  of  tlie  iiiap-makers,  who 
represented  California  as  an  island.     But  it  was  long  before 
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the  J  would  take  eonusol  from  Jesuit  Bderute.  He  died  in 
1711,  having  iiiiiiself  buptized — it  is  said — ''more  tlmn  forty 
thousand  in  tide]  s."  It  would  seem  I  hat  tiiere  nre  stiD 
stand int^  cliurtib  edifices,  swne  parts  of  which  must  have 
been  built  under  his  direction.  His  successor  was  Augus- 
tine de  Ciimpog,  But  the  lethargy  wliidi  had  settled  upon 
Spain  showed  itself  first  of  all  in  the  extremities.  The 
aecustoined  supplies  were  not  forwarded  to  the  outlying 
settleineots.  Tlie  Indians  of  Arizona  theniaelveSj  left  to 
administer  the  mingled  funetions  of  priest  and  civil  officer, 
fall  back  gradually  into  the  lial>it&  of  sava^^c  life.  At  last, 
in  the  intrigues  of  Enrojje,  Cboist^nl  and  Arauda  succeeded 
in  convincing  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain j  that  the  Jesuit 
Brotherhood  had  circulated  slanders  about  his  hirth.  He 
signed  a  decree  on  the  25th  of  June,  17tj7j  by  which  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Mexico,  Their  slight  supervis- 
ion over  Pimeria  ceased^  and  from  that  moment,  till  the 
explorations  made  in  our  own  generation,  Arizona  was  an 
unknown  land  to  the  civilized  world.  Its  independence  of 
Europe  antedates  by  nine  years,  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  printed  authorities  from  which  this  very  brief  outline 
m  taken,  are  very  few  and  are  well  known  to  the  Society, 
Hakliiyt  copied  from  Ramnsio  and  Gomara  all  they  knew 
about  Coronado's  expedition.  He  also  found,  in  a  strange 
place,  in  Mendoza's  history  of  China,  the  full  and  curious 
narrative  of  Espejo's  discovery  of  New  Mexico.  One  is 
tempted  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  Spanish  government  did 
not  mean  to  have  this  narrative  sh'p  out,  and  that  it  was 
copied  and  printed  by  some  oversight.  From  some  editions 
it  is  omitted.  The  Spanish  government  has  just  now  pub- 
lished a  magnificent  quarto  nnder  the  title  "  Cartas  de 
Indias  Publicadaa  par  Primera  Vez,^^  Among  these  is  a 
fac-simile  of  an  old  map  of  tlie  American  coast,  the  date  of 
which  is  not  given,  Init  %vhich  l>olongs  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth   century.     It   reseuiblea    very  closely  the 
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map  of  the  date  of  1580,  niiniber  137  in  tlit3  Munich 
collection,  dcscriljeJ  l)v  tlio  ureseiit  writer  at  our  meeting 
here  live  years  ago,  Aud  tha  snggestion  may  be  made  lliat 
these  maps  contHiii  all  that  wm  known  by  Moiiendez  and 
Marqnez  in  1573 — t!ie  loss  of  whose  materials  is  deplored 
by  Mr,  KohL*  On  this  map  just  now  published,  the  name 
"New  Mexico"  appears,  and  it  h  probably  itsi  first  appear- 
ance on  any  map.  A  eity  h  represented  surrounded  by  a 
lake,  with  tlie  legend  **coiiivH8  laens,"  and  the  memoran- 
dum "qnere  stsir  :i  34  grados."  This  waa  the  latitude  at 
which  Es}>ejo  phiecd,  nearly  correctly,  the  city  of  Aeoma, 

It  can  hardly  he  dmdited  that  in  the  archives  of  the 
Propa^^anda  and  in  those  of  the  Franciscan  brethren,  who 
on  tlie  eastern  mle  of  the  Sierra  Buccec^led  the  Jesuits,  may 
be  found  important  materials  for  the  history  of  New 
Mexico.  lu  the  archive  rooms  of  San  Antonio  and  Austin, 
the  writer  hat*  hitnself  seen  and  u^ed  the  Spauitih  doeii- 
ments,  preserved  with  great  fulness  of  dctiiil,  whicii  illns- 
trsde  tlie  period,  coin[ntrHtivelj  receuti  of  the  uettlcnieiit  of 
Texas.  The  snecesHful  rebellion  of  1680  in  New  Mexico, 
destroyed  all  pajicns  there  prior  to  that  date,  hnt  researches 
in  Santa  Fe  nod  in  other  obi  settlements,  for  flocumenta 
later  than  tliat  time,  will  uutloubtediy  reward  the  explorer. 
Gentlemen  who  have  a  few  weeks  of  leisnre,  may  well 
rernendier  that  in  a  fortnii^ht  a  traveller  may  now  go  from 
Worcester  and  see  the  fires  of  the  Aztecs  still  burning. 
With  the  completion  of  tlie  railway  to  Santa  F6  next 
Spring,    such    an    excnrsion    will    be    even    more    simple. 

Judge  Cozzeusf  eites  fnun  papers  in  the  Custom-houBe  at 

•  Mjiiiie  Historicnl  Society,  2Dd  series,  Vol.  I.,  page  472. 

t.*^lnc«  Urn  r**port  was  rcntj,  Jiidi^e  Cozzprs  ha§  dii-d,  in  tho  very  prime  of 
Uffi.  U\h  book  of  travels  in  tliv  hilvnr-prrMiyfkijf  StalcN,  uikIit  the  fiOe '*  The 
M»rvelU»UN  Country/'  c(int»JnM  miielj  ctiiioiiN  information.  Hi»  interest  iu  the 
history  of  tho^ie  S^tates  wouiii  Irnvt*  it'tl  !<>  otb<*r  pul>UcatioQft  of  even  more 
vidue.  The  writer  of  tlii>j  re|ifirt  h«»  n^t  W^n  ?ibli?,  iiovv«?ver,  to  trace  «n 
nymoTrtjcy  by  wliich  Judge  CozrenH  Itittrpreted  "Arizontt**  «§  nieuuiiig 
**  siJver-beiiriiig.''  in  the  Simnbh  iiuguiige.  He  »ay«  tlmt  OHme  wna  conferred 
by  the  KiQ^  of  Spstn, 


GimymaSj  in  Sonera,  a  document  of  the  year  1683,  wliero 
the  King's  attorney  tries  to  recover  "as  a  curiosity,"  a  nia&s 
of  virgin  silver  weigliing  2800  pounds — on  the  ground  that 
"curiosities"  belonged  to  the  King,  This  imgget,  it  is  said, 
18  the  hirgest  mass  of  virgin  silver  ever  found.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  do€Uincnt6  in  Sonora  is  enough  to  stimulate 
farther  enqniry.  Tlie  archives  of  that  province  may  give 
papers  as  fur  hack  as  the  middle  of  that  eentiiry- 

Our  principal  accounts  of  Kino^a  travels  and  his  suc- 
cessor's, are  from  Venegati's  history  of  California,  and  Alle- 
gre's  history  of  the  Jesuits,  Tiiey  are  synipathelic,  and  in 
some  details  full.  But  they  have  that  obscurity  which 
results  from  utter  inditterentjc  to  tlie  scenes  of  labor,  and  it 
is  clear  enough  that  these  writers  had  manuscripts  vastly 
more  full  than  they  used.  Whoever  finds  Kino's  letters 
and  maps — which  are,  almost  certainly,  extant— has  in  his 
hand  the  early  history  of  Arizona,  Judge  Cozzens  informs 
U8  that  in  the  monjistery  of  Doh>rc8  in  Zaeatecas,  are 
manuscripts  recording  Kino's  early  travels,  A  journey  to 
that  monastery  would  he  an  agreeable  excursion  for  a  few 
weeks  of  next  winter.  It  would  give  valuable  fruits  for 
American  history. 

But  it  is  in  t!je  arelnveB  of  the  city  of  Mexico  itself — a 
city  always  &o  !io&pitahlc  to  men  of  letters  «and  of  science — 
that  the  most  iutercsling  details  of  the  early  liistory  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  may  be  found.  Our  learned 
friends  of  the  Statistical  and  Geographical  Society  of  that 
city  will  have  it  in  their  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
to  Oft  new  light  on  the  explorations  of  Cartes,  of  Coronado, 
of  Espcjo,  of  Fntltcr  Kiuu,  and  Father  Campos.  It  is 
especially  to  be  hoped  that  the  eight  Geographical  MSS. 
which  Iluniboldt  consulted,  and  to  which  lio  refers  in  his 
preface,  may  be  printed.  The  journals  of  Father  Pedro 
Font,  who  crossed  tlie  Gila  in  1775,  and  of  Fathers 
Antonio  Vclcz  and  Ertfalante  in  1777,  were  consulted  by 
Iluuiboldt,  and  would  have  great  value  for  us.     The  last  of 
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these  Fathers  attempted  to  fintl  a  route  from  Santa  F6  to 
Monterey  anticipating  by  a  century  the  surveys  of  the 
Harden  expedition. 

Such  are  indications  only,  of  tlie  resonrees  waiting  for  our 
historians  in  the  cccle^iaBtical  and  political  arehives  of  the 
hospitable  city  of  Mexico.  The  success  which  has  followed 
the  visits  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Stephen  Salishnry,  Jr.,  to 
Yucatan,  and  tlie  new  impulse  which  he  has  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Mexican  antiquities,  and  to  tliose  of  C/cntrul 
America,  by  his  own  eflurts  and  liis  correspondence  there, 
ilhi&trate  the  value,  in  such  affairs,  of  that  personal  pres- 
ence which,  indeed,  rules  the  world*  We  can  but  express 
the  hope  that  he,  or  some  other  traveller  of  like  spirit, 
may  throw  equal  light  on  our  ignorance  as  to  the  first 
history  of  our  territuries  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 

Tlie  writer  of  these  lines  may  confess  to  a  certain 
disappointment,  that  the  truly  princely  volume  just  now 
published  by  tlie  SSpauisli  government,  of  papers  hitherto 
unedited,  from  their  earliest  correspondence  respecting  the 
Lidies,  has  yielded  so  little  for  t!ie  liistory  of  California,  of 
New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona,  That  collection  contains 
interesting  letters  from  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
which  onr  brethren  of  the  Historical  Society  have  trans- 
lated and  will  publish,*  It  is,  in  otlier  regards,  very  curious 
and  valuable.  For  our  immediate  purpose  bowovcrj  for  tJio 
history  of  states  and  territories  now  making  part  of  this 
nation,  these  papers  are  in  general  too  early,  A  single 
letter  of  Mendoga's  alludes  to  Gorouado,  only  to  say  that 
he  has  had  otdy  three  letters  from  him.  Tliese  were 
probably  the  letters  we  had  already.  The  refcren<*,e  to 
New  Mexico  on  the  map,  has  been  alluded  to.  This  map, 
however,  is  of  a  date  later  than  most  of  the  volume, 

A  visit  to  Spain,  suclt  as  yielded  to  Mr.  Irving  fruits  so 
▼aluahle  to  the  world,  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  much 

•  Before  thh  report  has  passied  tbe  press,  these  letters  have  been  pubtUlie>d, 
wilti  valauble  notes,  by  tjur  tuisocmte,  Mr,  Dexter. 
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wfajcb  wanM  set  us  ri^t  as  to  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Texad*  The  cordialitj  with  whicli  the  Spanish 
govern  me  ut  assisted  the  state  of  Lonisiana  in  the  cullec^tion 
of  its  earlj  records,  is  an  illustration  of  its  courtesy 
towards  real  students,  such  as  it  dealt  with  there. 

And,  to  eonchtde  this  hasty  list  of  Desideranda — ^the 
early  explorations  of  all  these  regions  having  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  distingnished  Fathers  who  have  been  named — 
their  nnedited  maps  and  correspondence  are  yet  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  various  colleges  aiid  libraries  of  Koine- 
No  more  interesting  tield  of  research  now  offers  itself  to 
our  younger  nietnbers* 

It  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Judge  Sewall,  to  whom, 
for  evil  and  for  good,  the  Historian  of  New  England  owes 
so  much,  tiiat  the  "New  Jerusalem"  would  be  established 
somewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  New-Spain.  His 
aotliorities  are  fminj,  mostly  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  in 
tlic  apocalypse.*  He  maintained  this  thesis  carefully  in  his 
largest  treatise,  published,  had  he  known  it,  while  Father 
Camims  was  at  work  ou  his  missions  in  Arizona.  Judge 
Scwall  [deases  himself,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  humor 
to  be  found  in  our  literature  for  a  century,  with  fancying 
that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem  shouhl  carry 
away  a  spar  by  accident,  in  some  voyage  from  the  Mexican 
bay  to  visit  Europe,  they  would  Ije  tempted  to  put  into 
Boston  bay  to  repair  damages.  At  the  other  end  of  Ameri- 
can history,  Baron  Von  Humljoldt  places  the  first  and 
second  scats  of  the  Aztecs  in  these  same  regions,  and  thinks 
he  finds  in  the  terraced  Phalansteries  of  the  ZunJ  and 
other  Pueblo  Indians,  the  remnants  of  their  architecture. 
Between  the  possilde  future  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the 
possible  past  of  Aztec  eirilization,  we  stand.  It  is  ours  to 
encourage  these  industrious  fellow  citizens  of  ours,  wlio  still 
maintain  some  of  the  usages  of  the  Aztecs,  to  the  noblest 


*  PrapomU  toucliiog  tho  ^ccomplbhmi'ut  of  LbG  prophesies.    Bofltoiii  1713. 
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life;   and  while  we   do   so,  to  arrange  and   preserve  their 
history. 

The  suggestion  has  sometimes  heen  made  in  these  reports 
tBat  as  one  of  oar  eontrihutiona  to  the  future  from  the 
history  of  to-day,  it  would  he  interesting  if,  every  year,  the 
Society  left  for  posterity  a  permanent  record  of  the  esti- 
mate which  that  year  passed  upon  itself.  If  we  struck  a 
medal  every  year  in  honor  of  the  event  wliieh,  at  the 
moment  seemed  most  important,  a  series  of  such  medals 
woukl  give  to  tlie  fnture  historian,  that  which  is  hardctst  to 
learn — the  estimate  which  every  time  formed  of  its  own 
exploits.  Id  this  year  1878,  this  country  is  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  such  a  harvest  as  neither  this  conn  try  nor  any 
other  nation  ever  ktiow  before.  More  land  ts  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  United  States  than  ever,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
productions  of  that  land  are  larger  than  ever.  It  is  be- 
lievedj  also,  that  history  records  no  siic!i  exportation  of  food 
from  one  nation  to  others,  as  will  be  made  this  year  from 
thia  nation  to  En  rope  j  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  South 
America.  If  some  far-sighted  henefactor  had  given  us  the 
means,  greatly  to  be  desired,  with  which  tliis  Society  might 
this  year  strike  its  annual  gold  medal,  that  medal  would 
have  to  commemorate  the  Gkrat  Habtest  Yeak  of 
History. 

Eespectfully  submitted: 

For  tlie  Council. 

EDWARD  B,  HALE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


When  Professor  Agassiz  pronounced  the  New  World  to  be 
the  Old  one,  declaring  the  geological  antiquity  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Continent  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  continents  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  he  gave  a  direction  to  scientific 
inquiry  that  is  leading  to  unexpected  and  remarkable  results. 
It  is  not  merely  that  fossil  remains  of  animal  organizations  are 
found  here  in  earlier  strata  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
showing  geological  conditions  sooner  adapted  to  the  support 
of  life,  but  tliis  phenomenon  is  supplemented  by  another 
and  seemingly  an  inconsistent  one.  This  is,  that  gigantic 
extinct  animals,  whose  epochs  of  existence  are  usually 
placed  before  tlie  existence  of  man,  are  here  seen  to  have 
been  contemporaries  of  human  beings,  and  that  not  many 
centuries  ago.  The  remains  of  the  mastodon,  surrounded 
by  evidence  that  the  death  was  due  to  human  hands  and 
weapons,  and  in  some  instances  containing  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach  undigested  vegetable  substances  which  can  be 
identified,  imply  their  presence  on  our  soil  at  dates  com- 
paratively modern.  To  which  must  be  added  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  fishes  in  some  of  the  great  American 
lakes,  and  not  anywhere  besides,  which  retain  the  type  of 
tlie  earliest  species  of  that  very  ancient  class  of  created 
forms.  So  that  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  creations  of  organized  structure,  are  brought 
together  on  this  continent, — the  most  prehistoric  of  all  pre- 
historic conditions  of  life,  and  the  era  of  more  advanced 
developments  to  which  we  ourselves  belong. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  afibrd 
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exiraonJinary  opportunities  for  arch«eological  stndies  and 
discoveries ;  and  the  justness  of  this  expectation  is  beooming 
fully  exemplified  in  the  results  of  scientific  investigations 
now  in  progress.  When  L^ell  visited  the  United  States, 
many  years  ago,  he  encountered,  at  the  West  particularly, 
sundry  startling  geological  problems  pointing  to  what  waa 
then  regarded  as  improbable  antiquity •  His  estimates  of 
the  many  thousands  of  years  required  for  the  prodaelion  of 
certain  phenomena  even  shoctked  the  religions  sen^bilttics 
of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  associates^ 
Professors  Hayden  and  Mor&e,  will  at  some  time  furnish  to 
the  Society  an  abstract  of  tlie  paleontological  discoveries  by 
which  the  United  States  exploring  expeditions  have  recently 
been  distinguished ;  not  only  carrying  natural  history  back 
to  primordial  stages  beyond  previously  existing  means  of 
observation  and  illustration,  but  yielding  traces  of  human 
occupancy  preceding  great  terrestrial  changes,  which 
promise  to  enrich  largely  that  obscure  department  of  knowl- 
edge. 

When  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  came  to  light, 
and  implements  of  atone  were  picked  out  of  the  drift  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somrae,  in  France,  regarded  as  belonging  to 
geological  periods  anterior  to  the  glacial  phenomena  which 
changed  the  face  of  nature  throughout  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, the  antiquaries  of  Europe,  with  whom  archieology  had 
signified  the  remains  of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic,  or  Greek 
or  Roman  civilization,  the  relics  of  medieval  art,  the  vestigia 
of  Druidical  and  other  local  institutions  of  uncertain  dale, 
began  to  find  in  buriaUmounds,  io  cave-habitations,  in  lakes 
and  morasses,  and  in  alluvial  accumulations  of  soil,  re  vela* 
tions  of  prehiatoric  ages  far  beyond  previous  cognizance. 
Since  then,  but  for  the  discoveries  of  Schliemann  and 
Cesnola,  Greece  and  Rome  bade  fair  to  lose  their  antiqua- 
rian prestige  as  compared  with  exemplifications  of  primeval 
human  life,  liabits,  and  physical  structure,  from  the  caverns 
of  Southern  Europe,     Mediaeval  art,  too,  lost  a  portion  of 


its  interest  while  traciiipr  the  steps  of  progress  from  the 
shapeless  implements  uf  the  ruder  stone  period  to  tlie 
highly  wrought  and  heaiitffiiUy  firiislied  flint  chisels  and 
arroW'headfi,  companions  and  rivals  of  the  delicate  ntensils 
aiid  weapons  of  hrouze  that  mark  an  unknown  period  of 
semi-enlture  about  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic  sea,  as  scnlpture 
and  architecture  mark  the  development  of  indnstrial  taste 
and  skill  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  information  to  be  derived  from  such  sources  has, 
however,  apparently  reached  a  point  of  limitation  in  those 
long  irihahitod  and  well  explored  countries  ;  and  perhaps 
not  much  farther  prehistoric  light  can  be  ex[>eeted  from 
them  until  Asia,  that  most  ancient  seat  of  the  infancy  of 
mankind)  shall  be  opened  to  sci entitle  inspection. 

It  seems  to  bo  established  that,  at  an  epoc^h  of  great  but 
uncertain  remoteness,  races  of  men,  not  unlike  the  American 
Indians  in  manners  and  arts,  possessed  the  soil  now  held  by 
the  leading  nations  of  the  worhi ;  and  that  the  oldest  remains 
indicate  a  people  whose  physical  traits  and  cranial  forma- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fashion  of  their  utensils,  imply  atfinity  to 
the  Esquimaux  of  the  Western  continent. 

Thus  archaeology  comes  hither  for  tields  of  exploration 
not  jet  fairly  tested  but  full  of  ricli  and  exciting  possibili- 
ties of  unforeseen  disclosures.  And  thus  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  an 
Antiquarian  Society  a  more  important  iristitution  than  in 
our  own  country.  For,  besides  the  beginnings  of  history  to 
a  great  and  growing  nation,  that  are,  or  should  be,  intrusted 
to  its  care,  there  is  an  indefinite  past,  obscure,  and  seemingly 
unfruitful  of  events,  but  containing,  perliaps,  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  clearer  and  fuller  exposition  of  the  primordiate 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  primitive  habits  and  character 
of  the  human  race  than  any,  or  all  other  lands  can  supply. 
Oor  Professors  of  natural  science  are  liberally  provided 
with  remains  of  the  period  when  the  productive  forces  of 
Titality  and  growth  appear  to  have  been  laboring  to  dispose 
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of  a  euperflnity  of  mnterial  in  the  animal  and  vegetHble 
worlds;  and  are  enabled^  with  the  aid  of  rare  fossil  deposits, 
to  follow  back  familiar  speines  to  onginal  forms  liitherto 
unknown  and  yucont',ei\  ed  of.  We  have  about  ns  for  study 
the  unsophisticated  Savage  in  nnmerons  varieties,  from  the 
nearest  atHnity  to  the  beasts  of  the  fiebi  np  to  an  ability  to 
appreciate  the  siinider  degrees  of  civil  and  social  organiza- 
tion :  And  as  if  to  illustrate  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  civili- 
zation, as  caused  and  controlled  by  the  conditions  of  natural 
scenery  and  facility  of  intercourse,  we  have  an  interior  sea 
sheltered  in  part  from  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  ])rovidingj 
in  a  genial  climate,  opportunities  of  intercommunication  and 
traffic^  like  the  Bidtic  at  some  milder  climatic  era  when 
perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Vikings  first  practised  the  arts 
of  navigation,  and  like  the  Mediterranean,  that  greater 
nursery  of  civilized  nations. 

For  around  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Ijave  arisen 
and  flourished  eommunities  that  have  attained  to  the  highest 
advancement  of  their  particular  race ;  a  people  among 
whom  the  universal  attributes  of  linman  nature  have,  under 
the  influences  of  snrrouTiding  circumstances,  and  by  means 
of  communal  organization,  developed  original  institutions, 
arts,  and  degrees  of  science ;  who  have  left  behind  their 
peculiar  styles  of  architecture,  monuments,  inscriptions,  and 
records ;  a  people,  too,  whose  religious  faith  and  modes  of 
worship,  derived  from  their  interpretations  of  physical  phe* 
nomena,  and  the  impulses  of  barbaric  natures,  were  archaic 
and  gross,  wliile  aepiring  to  something  more  spiritual  and 
refined  than  mere  fetichism. 

As  the  fossil  Horse,  according  to  Nature's  original  con- 
ception of  that  most  ancient  and  now  most  highly  finished 
quadruped,  has  been  brongld  to  the  surface  of  our  soil;  as 
the  Giir-pike,  retaining  the  oldest  idea  of  the  anatomical 
strncture  of  fishes,  still  swims  in  our  lakes  ;  as  the  Mastodon, 
king  of  beasts,  the  product  of  some  period  of  excessive  de- 
velopment in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  has  here 
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survived  to  perish  at  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  thus  these  stages 
of  creation,  or  of  evolution,  are  brought  from  an  incalculable 
antiquity  witliin  the  reach  of  direct  observation, —  it  may  be 
that  the  first  imperfect  struggles  of  humanity  to  exercise  its 
higher  faculties  are  also  represented  before  us.  The  Ameri- 
can race  may  prove  to  be  the  oldest  type  of  man,  as  some 
writers  already  assert,  and  to  have  retained,  more  than 
other  races,  the  characteristics  of  mind  and  body  belonging 
to  his  earliest  creation. 

It  appears  that  there  is  in  our  country  work  of  great 
interest,  and  of  the  higliest  order,  for  archaeology  to 
accomplisl).  The  character  and  value  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  vestiges  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  history  are 
yet  to  be  determined.  Are  the  highly  colored  descriptions  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  with  their  accounts  of  monarchies, 
tributary  vassals,  temples,  palaces,  and  royal  state,  to  be 
received  as  true  narratives  of  actual  fact  ?  Or  were  the 
Mexicans  no  more  than  Pueblo  Indians  of  a  higher  grade, 
similar  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  modes  of 
life  and  social  habits,  though  superior  in  numbers,  and  more 
advanced  in  civil  and  military  arts,  as  is  claimed  by  writers 
of  the  present  day  ?  Had  they  made  remarkable  astro- 
nomical discoveries,  implying  long  and  accurate  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  cultivated  powers  of  calculation 
and  mathematical  combination  ?  or  was  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  tlic  survival  of  ideas  transmitted  from  a  foreign 
source  ?  Had  they  historical  records,  systematically  pre- 
served by  hieroglyphic  or  phonetic  signs,  amounting  virtually 
to  a  method  of  writing  ?  or  only  a  kind  of  pictorial  mne- 
monics, more  perfect,  bat  similar  in  nature  to  the  memorial 
attempts  of  the  savage  tribes  ?  Persons  of  admitted  intel- 
ligence have  believed  that  the  Mexican  records  reach 
beyond  the  Christian  era ;  and  some  profess  to  find  evidence 
of  contemporary  connection  with  geological  changes  of 
which  no  historical  account  has  been  transmitted.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  priest,  who,  looking 


down  upon  the  Greek  philosopber  as  a  modern  and  unso- 
phisticated Btudent  of  history,  told  him  that  in  the  Egj*ptian 
tempIeB  were  tiie  records  of  ages  and  nations  long  buried  in 
obhvion,  that  tiiere  had  been  innumerable  deluges  and  con* 
flagrations  of  the  regions  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  one  of 
these  catuclyBina,  the  great  island  of  Atlantis  was  submerged 
in .  tlie  ocean  that  bears  its  name.  Curiously  enough,  it  is 
claimed  that  those  great  secrets  of  tlie  past,  including  the 
narrative  of  the  submergence  of  Atlantis,  are  awaiting 
revelation  from  beneath  the  painted  and  scnlptnred  annals 
of  the  Mexicans,  iluw  much  of  all  tliis  has  any  foundation 
to  rest  upon  ?  and  what  are  the  facts  from  which  such  sup- 
posit  ions  have  originated  1 

It  is  a  mistake  to  expoct  that  important  disco verica  or 
elaborate  investigations  will  proceed  directly  from  institu- 
tions like  onrs.  It  ia  not  from  the  Royal  Society  of  English 
Antiquaries,  or  the  Societe  des  Antiquaires  of  France,  that 
the  recent  advances  in  archaBologicial  science  and  informa- 
tion liave  sprung-  But  they  are  due  to  the  interest  in  such 
questions  that  these  associations  have  promoted  by  their 
labors  and  discussions,  and  sustained  by  their  encourage- 
ments, although  the  immediate  agents  of  the  new  develop- 
ments may  have  been  private  explorers.  It  is  a  similar 
position  that  our  own  Society  has  held,  and  perhaps  must 
continue  to  hold  in  the  future.  Its  proper  office  is  to  keep 
the  fire  ever  burning  upon  its  altar,  from  which  a  torch 
may  be  kindled  for  every  particular  enterprise,  and  by 
which  light  may  be  shed  over  every  field  of  investigation — 
to  cbensli  the  spirit  of  research  by  precept  and  example, 
and  to  bestow  upon  every  honest  effort  the  most  candid  and 
liberal  consideration.  It  will  be  fortunate  wlien  it  has 
among  its  own  numbers,  as  now,  an  associate  prepared  by 
personal  observation,  and  study,  and  disposition,  to  give  aid 
and  direction  to  some  special  subject  of  inquiry,  and  most 
fortunate  when,  as  now,  that  subject  is  probably  the  most 
important   that   could   be   selected.    The   enlightened    and 
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generous  exertions  of  Mr.  Siilishury,  Jimr.,  to  promote  ex- 
plo ration  in  Central  Aniericn,  cjuinot  fail  to  be  up^»reciated. 

These  general  remarks  upon  the  ctHimB  of  service  to 
which  our  Society  is  liable  to  be  snlgeftedy  are  not  out  of 
place  at  this  time  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  reeent 
enlargement  of  the  aeeonnnodationa  for  its  collections,  and 
increased  means  and  appbances  for  their  preservation  and 
use.  It  is  a  point  in  its  progress  that  not  only  invites 
observation  of  iti*  growth,  but  one  from  wliich  a  view  may 
profitably  be  taken  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  is 
in  many  re«^pects  a  period  deserving  attention  and  reflection 
on  the  part  of  its  members,  afid,  but  for  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  ad  van- 
tageons  council  upon  future  needs  and  operations.  The 
Society  has  just  liad  the  sutisfnction  of  paying  a  tribute  of 
respec^t  to  the  remains  of  its  founder  and  first  President,  by 
transferring  them  to  a  permanent  resting  place  in  our  Rural 
Cemetery — little  anticipating  that  the  death  of  Ids  distin- 
guished grandson,  our  Vice-President,  so  soon  would  follow, 
leaving  this  association  without  a  representative  of  the  name 
or  family  among  its  members.  It  may  be  said  that  the  dynasty 
of  its  founder  has  passed  away,  no  son  of  his  succeeding, 
and  that  the  era  of  benefactors  takes  it^  place.  This  meet- 
ing serves  to  commemorate  the  latest  of  the  many  gifts  of 
the  chief  of  these  benefactors,  the  present  President.  It  is 
a  grateful  coincidence  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
opportunity,  in  conformity  with  the  vote  of  the  Society,  to 
place  upon  the  walls  of  the  library  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
their  munificent  presiding  officer,  as  a  token  of  aiFcction  and 
respect.  We  may  venture  to  recognize  the  promise,  and 
indulge  the  hope,  that  when  this  official  principal  no 
longer  holds  that  position,  a  worthy  lineage  and  appro- 
priate succession  will  inherit  and  sustain  the  relations  which 
hie  services  and  benefactions  have  established. 

The  accessions  of  the  last  six  months  consist  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty^six  books,  two  thousand 
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81X  hnndred  and  eighty-fonr  pamphlets,  one  hundred  and 
two  tiles  of  unbound  newspapers,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  eufjraved  portraits,  eleven  engravings,  seventeen  pho- 
tograplis,  eight  maps,  eight  manuscripts,  and  one  mosaic 
portrait.  The  last  is  a  fine  mosaic  head  of  Columbus,  full 
of  spirit  and  expression,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art. 
It  was  obtained  abroad,  especially  for  the  Society,  by  Hon. 
Edward  L.  Davis,  and  presented  by  him  on  his  recent  return 
from  Europe.  It  is  a  valuable  and  most  appropriate 
addition  to  our  portrait  gallery,  which,  enriched  last  winter 
by  Wight's  celebrated  picture  of  Humboldt,  is  now  par- 
ticularly favored  with  the  admirable  painting  of  our  honored 
President,  from  the  easel  of  Huntington,  the  gift  of  certain 
associates,  whose  names  appear  on  record. 

The  list  of  donations,  which  accompanies  tliis  Report, 
exhibits  the  usual  gifts  from  customary  contributors,  and 
little  change  from  the  wonted  number  and  variety  of  special 
favors.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  genealogies  and  local  his- 
tories are  included,  some  of  which  are  in  acknowledgment 
of  assistance  <lrawn  from  our  library,  and  some  others  were 
derived  fn^n  exclumge.  The  death  of  our  lamented  Vice- 
President,  Ju<lge  Thomas,  will  not  deprive  the  department 
of  local  history  of  the  benetit  of  his  liberality,  heretofore 
BO  freely  bestowed.*  Our  exchanges,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Barton,  continue  to  be  productive  of 
increase  in  that  class  of  publications.  Our  supplies  of  Con- 
gressional documents,  since  tlie  change  in  the  system  of 
distribution,  are  almost  wholly  de})endent  upon  private 
kindness,  especially  that  of  Senator  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar 
and  Ile})rcsentative  Hon.  William  W.  Rice. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.  has  set  up 
a  cabinet  of  Central  American  relics  in  the  new  portion  of 
the  library,  the  fruit  of  his  interest  in  that  rich  field  of 
investigation  from  which  so  important  results  arc  to  be 
anticipated.     The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due 

•  He  leaves  a  bequent  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  that  object. 
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to  him   for  his  Hberal  supply  of  illustrations  for  the  last 
publication  of  proceedings. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  list  itself  for  otlier 
particulars  of  recent  accessions.  There  is  only  time  now  to 
state  the  receipt  of  a  comnmnication  which  at  a  proper 
moment  will  be  laid  before  the  meeting. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 


BrtL  -is*^    -aannEi:-  >f^DS.   •    —  Hi-  mtusm  ol  ik   ^*  Otc  Fart"  it 
htrr    :_'^aE.  T    'I-.'i^.c.  li  1M1-    ^iTwr   Ji  T — 2»jffxii^  m  Mother 


^«.jr  .  *r.  »_  ,-i:ia-«  X  1  .  2..««r;.»L  —  Elfe-  I^canbs^  Snuii  ike  Old  Boiyiiig 
'.''v.ii:  :  ---  «■.  *i-  )Lu-?-i..ii.-sf— I*  I"*!*-— Ir  :  Lis  Brie-5  Account  of 
-....'    .'     -  •-   i..-';  >-.~-t"r  .'   I-.-:-»i     ?.»Lr  >:»:tfc5:  ilij-  liiirtr  seven 

,:v  ••  .-  cX  Ji  '^kz-iJi^-T^  yt^ Lr%..  y ^  — H^  injrie  an  •'Ch^ls- 
.^  ;>.•   ',  .   -!_..•     ■.^■'.  2.---  :^  ?^:-  . '  i_-*  Si-n.i^isj' ;"  md  one  pam- 

J^•Ai'.ir.''  **  >i  :'.r  ,'r  Z^.  '^  :y:-->'cT. — Hi*  Report  of  1877,  as 
>>-'Mf*-i'j.  '.r  V'.*:  y^.ir:  .:  7:->-.tx>  :f  :he  C::t  Hc^pitAl  of  Wor- 
'>  fcV  f  *•-•:  if  "•..:;  .f  V-.i-.iL.  >:  fiT  i>  paMished,  11  Xoinbers; 
»i^'/  v/'/te;  tfv*:.'-  ;,i::-;L -r> :  tvt  fir*  of  Sp»ni>h- American  news- 
\,ii\t*  if  *  "'P)  ''f^  ro..*:r*  of  :Le  ltw  map  of  the  peninsula  of  Yac&taOt 
'  outiji.t'l  *,)  .j'/jt/join  Hu^''>»r  y  AD.Jre<  Aznar  Perez,  and  revised  bj  the 
\kk\t.  \h    *,.  Hi'.riii'duu  ii«:reij«lt :  and  two  colored  prints. 

liiejtui>¥.  lurxikAi,  Kj^'i-,  Cambridge.  —  The  argument  of  Tutor  Nicholas 
hi  VI  »,  M  ji/1  Aijgijhi  2.'J,  I72;i,  iu  huppurl  of  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
I  ttiiniinW'tii  ttt  llurvard  Colle;L?(-';  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Dexter. 

,|a*iio  II  hAi.iMiJ'iiv,  M.I>.,  Cleveland,  O.  —  The  Ohio  Centennial 
|(r|iiii(,  <  oiitiiliilii|<  liJH  dcwcriptions  of  Relics  and  Rock  Sculpture  of 
'(Hiti) ,  iiml  oik:  piiinpiilet. 

riiAitiir.H  C.  Hmiiii,  I:h(|.,  Hoston.  —  An  account  of  a  part  of  the  Suffer- 
lnM«>  '••»•'  l.ohfiih  of  .loiicy  Allen,  a  Refugee,  March,  1776;  with  a  Pre- 
ItK  II  itiid  NnliiM  tiy  Mr.  Smith. 
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Dr.  Otto  Kkixer.  ~  His  **  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  elniger  Thiernaraen  ira 

Griechischen  und  Lateinischen." 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  —  Correspondence  of  some  of  the 

Founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  with  Governor  Winthrop 

of  Connecticut,  16C1-1672,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Mr. 

Winthrop. 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester.  — His  Remarks  in  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  May  16,  1878,  complimentary  to  Hon. 
Francis  W.  Bird ;  and  twenty-eight  Massachusetts  State  Documents. 

Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  London,  G.  B.  —  His  article  on  the  Postal  Union 
and  International  Copyright. 

William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  His  Genealogical  Sketch  of 
Dr.  Artemas  Bullard  and  his  descendants. 

Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  New  York.  —  Twenty-seven  of  his  pub- 
lications ;  and  nine  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary,  Boston.  —  His  Reports  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  Massachusetts,  187G-77  and  1877-78;  and  two  pamphlets. 

Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester.  —  Two  Church  Manuals;  and  two 
sermons. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Waters,  Newton. —  His  Lectures  upon  the  Great  Struggle 
in  England  for  Honest  Government. 

Hon.  Frederic  de  Peyster,  New  York.  —  Seven  of  his  publica- 
tions. 

Henry  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  Boston. —  His  Memorial  of  Rev.  George 
Putnam,  D.D. 

Prof.  Charles  Rau,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  His  **  Stock  in  Trade  of  an 
Aboriginal  Lapidary  ;'*  and  his  **  Observations  on  a  Gold  Ornament 
from  a  Mound  in  Florida." 

Hon.  Clark  Jili^on,  Worcester.  —  His  Poem  read  at  Nichols  Academy, 
June  21,  1878;  and  one  photograph. 

Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  New  York.  —  His  Reply  to  Charges  against  the 
Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  His  Article  on  the 
Timucua  Language. 

Rev.  E.  Frank  Howe,  Newtonville.  —  His  Centennial  Oration  at  Graf- 
ton, July  4,  1876. 

Kev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  —Four  of  his 
own  publications. 

Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  final  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Har- 
vard Memorial  Fund. 

Deloraine  p.  Corey,  Esq.,  Maiden.  —  His  Genealogy  of  the  Waite 
Family,  of  Maiden. 
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HoLMM  Ammidowk,  Btq.,  New  York.-* His  Geneftloglcsftl  MemorlAl 

of  the  Ammldown  Family. 
Erastus  B.  Bioklow,  LL.D.,  Boston.  •*  Hit  Tariff  Folicjr  of  BngUuMl 

and  of  the  United  States,  contrasted. 
Mr.  Ad.  F.  Bakdbukr,  Highland,  111.  —  His  **  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of 

Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans;**  and  his  "  Dlstrlbatlon  and  Tenors 

of  Lands,  and  the  Cnstoms  with  respect  to  Inheritance  among  the 

Ancient  Mexicans.** 
David  R.  WnmiEv,  Esq.,  Boston.  — His  Hlstorj  of  the  Bnflblk  Bank, 

Boston. 
Rev.  Albert  Tylrr,  Worcester.  —  His  '*  Bennington,  the  Bsttle  and 

Centennial,  1777-1877.** 
Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradleb,  Boston.  —  His  Sermon  on  Natural  and 

Kovealed  Religion ;  thirty-three  of  his  poems;  Hlstoiy  of  the  Bradles 

Family ;  and  one  pamphlet. 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.— His  History  of  the  Presbyts- 

rian  Church,  In  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Rev.   Samuel  Mat,  Leicester.  — A  Genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 

John  May,  who  came  fk-om  England  to  Roxbuiy,  in  America,  1640. 
Manton  Marble,  Esq.,  New  York.  — His  "Secret  Chapter'  of  Political 

History." 
P.  CuDMORE,  Esq.,  Le  Suear,  Minn.— His  '*  President  Grant  and  P6Utl- 

cal  RlngH,  a  Satire." 
Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  New  York.  —  His  paper  on  the  Globe  of  Ulpios, 

1542. 
Prof.  Pit.  Valentini,  New  York.—  His  "  Vortrag  iiber  den  Mexlcan- 

ischen  Calender-Stein.** 
Frederick  Kidder,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  **  Discovery  of  North  America 

by  John  Cabot." 
William  W.  Wheiij>on,  Esq.,  Boston. —  His  New  History  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  Its  purpose,  conduct,  and  resalt. 
William   B.   Maxwell,   Esq.,  Worcester. —His  Tribute  to  Ex-Chief 

Justice  BIgelow. 
Albert  P.  Marble,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  His  Report  for  1878  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Worcester  Schools. 
Joseph   Sarin,   Esq.,   New  York. —  His  List  of   the  Editions  of  the 

Works  of  Louis  Hennepin  and  Alonso  de  Herrera. 
Hon.   Henry    Baknard,    Hartford,   Conn. —  His    History  of  the  Old 

Hartford  Grammar  School. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester.  —  His  HLstory  and  Progress  of 

the  Massachusetts  State   Board  of   Agriculture,   with  a  report  on 

Fruits,  February  6,  1878. 
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Prof.    EDi¥ARt>    North,   Clinton,   N.   Y.  —  nis   remarks  at  the  Semi- 
centennial Celebnition  of  Wbltestown  Seminary. 
WiLUAM    R,    CuTTKB.    Esq.,   Wobum.  —  Hls    History  of  the    Cutter 

Family  of  New  EngliiPiL 
Alexander  STAR^rtK,  EKq.,  Walthiim,  —  Ills  History  of  tlte  Aioericaa 

Whttle  Fishery,  from  its  curliest  incct>tion  to  the  year  1876, 
William  A     Muwky»   Esq.^  Frovidencc,   R.   L  —  His   History  of   the 

Mowry  Family  of  Uhodi^  Island  ;    and  his  account  of  Richard  Mowry, 

Ills  ancestors  and  descendants. 
Aluert    A-    LovELL,    Esq.,    Worcester  —  His    Memorial    of    George 

Jaqnes,  comprising  Selections  from  hln  Journals  and  a  Biographical 

Sketch. 

Hon,  Stephen  SALisBurfy,  Worcester  —  Lovell's  Memorial  of  George 
Jaqnes;  two  books;  twenty-ffeven  pamphlet  a;  five  tiles  of  news- 
papers*;  two  mannscripta ;  and  various  circulars  and  cards. 

Hon.  Gkorge  i\  Hoar,  Worcester —Thirteen  hooka;  five  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  pamphlets ;   and  one  photograph. 

Rev.  S.iMUiiL  C.  Damon,  B.D,,  Honolulu,  IL  I. —  Fornnnder*s  account 
of  the  Polynesian  Race,  its  Origin  and  Migrallons;  and  two  numbers 
of  **Thc  Friend." 

Prof.  CiiARLK^  O.  TiToMPsoK,  Worcester— Fifteen  books;  Ave  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  pamphlets;  tweht;  fliea  of  nevvspapers;  one 
niannscript;   and  parcels  of  handbills,  circulars  and  cardj*, 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Worcester.  ^Twelve  Church  Mannals»  part 
of  a  collection  made  by  him. 

Hod.  Bkxjamin  F,  Thomas,  Boston.  — Six  volumes  of  loeaJ  histories, 

N.4THAXiKi^  Paikk,  Esq.,  Worcester —  Three  books;  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  pamphlets;  thirteen  phntographs;  three  engraviujjs;  two 
nianuscripti*;  one  map;  the  Christian  l^nion^  and  Sunday  H*^rald  In 
continuation ;  and  various  newspapers,  broads  id  es^  circulars  and 
cards. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stoke,  Providence,  R.  L  —  One  book;  and  sixteen 
pamphlifta* 

RUPfs  Woodward,  M-D.,  Worcester  —  Eight  books;  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  pamphlets. 

Prof.  Euwaud  Hitchcock,  Amherst,  —  One  Amherst  College  pamphlet. 

1,T11AN  C,  Draper,  E»q.»  Madison,  Wis,  —  Oae  pamphlet. 

Hon.  Charlks  Hui>son.  L*'x!ngton.  —  Six  copies  of  the  proposed  Cer- 
tificate of  the  Lexlnpcton  Monument  Associatiou, 

Hon.  Edwaho  L,  Davis,  Worcester — A  mosaic  portrait  of  Colorabns; 
forty-two  books;  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pamphlets, 

Hon.  IsAJic  DaviSi  Worcester.  —  Four  Spanish- American  books  for  the 
I>mv^hi  alcoYe* 
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Trof.  Flixy  E.  Cbasic,  PhUadclptila,  Pa.  —  One  hundred  and  clgbty-foar 

prtniphl(its. 
Alrert  II,  UoYT,  Esq,,  ClticinDatl,  Q.  —  One  pamphlet. 
Rev.  Edward  G,  Fohtkr,  Lexington.  —  One  broaOside. 
Rev.  EuAs  Nason,  Billedca.  —  '*  Home  and  Abroad"  In  GontioaatSoD. 
William  Lawton,  Esq,,  New  UocheUe,  N.  Y.  —  One  newspaper. 
Hamilton  B.    Staples,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  line  engraving  of  Pom- 

poniiis  dci  Belllf'vre,  by  Nantenil,  from  Le  IlruD, 
Gbougi-:  E.    JJoydks,  Esq,,  Worce^lnr.  —  The  Liberal  FreematiOD  for 

July  auci  August,  187St  coutalulng:  notices  of  Lsuiah  Thomas, 
Mr.  John  G,  Smitb*  Worcester. — ^ Three  books;   oue  hundred    pam- 
phlets;  five  autograph  tetters ;   four  printer;   and  various  newspapers, 
lion,  William  W,  Rice,  Worcester — The  Conjjres&ioual  Record*  Vol. 

IV,  FurlJ*  1,  2  and  3;   and  thret*  other  U,  S.  Public  Docuni«iit«. 
Samdkl  E.  Staples,  Esq.,  Worcester,  —  Four  pamphlets. 
Messrs.  R.  M,  Pui^iKKK  &  Co,,  Boston.  —  The   Boston  Ucimld  and  Its 

history. 
Mr.  E.  SXKfGKR,  Publisher,  New  York.  —  The  Year  Book  of  Education, 

1878. 
Mr  Lewis  W,  Hammond,  Worcester.  —  Three  books;    and  ten   pam- 
phlets. 
Gen.  William   S.   Lincoln*  Worcester,  —  One  hundred   and   nioeteeo 

pamphlets;     the  Christian    Union,    1872-75;      the   American   Union, 

18Gtl-G7;  one  manusctipt;  and  numbers  of  Moore***  Rui*al  New  Yorker, 
and  "  Our  Dumb  Animals." 
Mr.  William  H.  BLAKEsiJiE*  Worcester.  —  Morse's  Universal  Geogri^ 

phy,  hi  two  volumes, 
Albert    Wood,   M,D,,   Worcester. — ^  Holmes*  American   Aunals,   two 

volumes. 
Mra.  Eliza  A.  Hatkk,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  —Nine  volumes,  relating  to 

Education. 
Governor  James   F.  Hahtranft,  Harrisburg,  Pa. —  The  Pennsylvania 

Archives,  Second  Serlus,  Vols.  V.  and  VL 
Rev.  Charles   H.  Brigmam,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, —The  Michigan  8tat« 

Board  of  HcjnMh  Report  for  1877, 
Wii-LiAM  Cuoss,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Whltuey's  History  of  the  Suffolk 

Bank,  Botitou. 
Mr«.  Thomas  Maxwell,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  Tuscaloosa,  the  origin  of 

Its  nume.  Its  History,  etc, 
Hon.  Samuel   L.    BoAnuMAS,  Augusta,  Me.  — A  Survey  of  Ha-noock 

County,  Me, 
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Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Wells,  Chicago,  111, —  The  Chicago  Fire;  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  Report  of  1877. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Gerould,  Goffstown,  N.  H.  —  Hazen's  Pastors  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Congregational  and  Presbyterian. 

Enoch  H.  Townb,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  City 
Documents  for  1878. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wesby,  Worcester.  —  One  book;  and  one  hnndred  and 
sixty- seven  pamphlets. 

Mr.  C.  R.  B.  Claflin,  Worcester.  —  A  Photograph  of  the  Foster  Street 
Passenger  House,  Worcester. 

Messrs.  Silas  Farmek  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Illustrated  Gnide  and 
Sonvenirto  Detroit;  Guide  Map  of  Detroit;  and  Official  State  Map  of 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Brown,  Worcester.  —  Frances  Wright's  Course  of  Popular 
Lectures. 

Henry  T.  Drowne,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  Seven  historical  and  bio- 
graphical pamphlets. 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Dodge,  Worcester. — Two  pamphlets ;  and  one  wood- 
cut. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturgis,  Boston  —  Fifty-one  pamphlets;  and  various 
circulars  and  cards. 

Emory  Banister,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  An  account  book  of  early  date. 

Messrs.  Noyks.  Snow  &  Co.,  Printers,  Worcester.  —Two  books,  pub- 
lished by  them. 

Henry  J.  Howland,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Five  pamphlets;  two  broad- 
sides ;  and  various  handbills. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Damon,  Worcester. — Thirty-two  volumes  of  Maga- 
zines ;  and  twenty-three  miscellaneous  books. 

Joseph  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 

Caleb  B.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  Worcester — Seventy-six  pamphlets;  the 
Christian  Union  in  continuation ;  and  numbers  of  the  Nation,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Literary  World. 

Hon.  George  W.  Richardson,  Worcester. — The  Worcester  House 
Register  for  1836-36. 

Mr.  J.  Brainerd  Hall,  Worcester.  —  The  American  Sportsman's 
Journal,  in  continuation. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Bartlett,  Worcester.  —  Two  volumes  of  the  British 
Critic. 

Col.  Horatio  C.  Kino,  Secretary,  New  York.  —  Numbers  4,  7  and  8  of 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  George  S.  Hamilton,  Worcester. — The  Worcester  Society  Direc- 
tories for  1877  and  1878. 
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MiM   Fanmt  W.    Swebtskb,  Worcester.  —  One  hniidred   and    three 

books;   six  hundred  and  fifty  pamphlets;  one  map;  and  nnmben  of 

newspapers. 
Elnathan  F.  Duren,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Bangor,  Me.  — Bep<^  of  the 

General  Conference  of  Maine,  and  Maine  Missionary  Society. 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Canfikld,  Worcester.  —  Six  maps  of  the  Stars ;  and  twelve 

pamphlets. 

The  Assistant  Librarian.  —  Five  books ;  sixtj-ive  pamphlets ;  four 
photograplis;  and  one  map. 

The  Pennstlvanu  Historical  Socikty.  —  Their  MagaalnCy  YoL  U. 
No.  2. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  SoaBrr.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Second 

Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  2. 
The  Chicago  Historical  Societt.  —  The  History  of  Camp  Dooglas. 
The  Maryland  Historical  Society.  —  Three  of  their  Fand  Pnblica- 

tions  of  1878. 
The  New  Hampshire   Historical  Society.  — The  Annoal  Address, 

June  12,  1878. 
The  Georgia  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Collections,  YoL  lY. 
The  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Memoirs,  YoL  III.; 

and  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report. 
The  Royal  Historical  Society,  London,  O.  B.— A  list  of  Ofllcen 

and  Fellows,  1878. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  G.  B.  —  Their  Joomal, 

Vol.  XLVIII. ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXII.,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 
The   Society   of   Antiquaries    of    London.  —  Their   Proceedings, 

Second  Series,  Vol.  VII.,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
La  Soci&t£  des  Etudes  Historiques.  —  Their  Journal,  ss  issued. 
La    Soci^Tife   DES   Antiquaires   de   France.  —  Their  Memoirs,  Yol. 

XXXVII. 
Historischer  Verein  fOr  Oberfaijs  und  Regensburg.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings for  1877. 
The  Cobden  Club,  London.  —  The  Financial  Reform  Almanac,  fbr 

1878. 
The  American  Geographical  Society.  —  Their  Bulletin,  Nos.  1  and 

2,  for  1878. 
.  .The  American  Oriental   Society.  —  Their  Proceedings  at  Boston, 

May  29,  1878. 
The    Essex    Institute.  —  Their   Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XIY., 

Part  4;  and  Bulletins,  Vol.  X.,  Nos.  1-6. 
The  New  England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society.— Their  Regis- 
ter, as  issued. 
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The  Davkxport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  —  Their  Proceed- 
ings, Vol.  II.,  Part  1. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Their  Proceed- 
ings, Vol.  XIII. 

The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Their  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  III.,  Part  2. 

The  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  —  Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 
VI.,  and  Vol.  VIL,  Part  1. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadblphu.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, January-April,  1878. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Their  Catalogue,  Part  8 ; 
and  Proceedings,  No.  lOl. 

The  American  Numismatic  and  ARCHiEOLOOiCAL  Society.  —  Feuar- 
dcut's  Paper  on  Some  Coins  of  the  Castellan!  Collection. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution.  —  The  Circular  In  reference  to  Ameri- 
can Archaeology. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

—  The  Eleventh  Annual  Report. 

The  Travelers*  Insurance  Company.  —  Their  Record,  as  issued. 

The  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches.  —  The  Min- 
utes for  1877. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  —  Their  Communications, 
Vol.  XII.,  No.  4. 

The  MASSAciiusETrs  Horticultural  Society.  —  Their  Transactions 
for  1878,  Part  1. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  —  Their  Magazine,  as 
issued. 

The  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore.  —  The  Eleventh  Annual 
Report. 

The  Young  Men's  Association  of  Buffalo.  —  Their  Forty- second 
Annual  Repoi*t. 

The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

—  Their  Proceedings  of  June,  1878. 

The  Pennyp acker  Reunion  Committee.  —  An  account  of  their 
Reunion,  October  4.  1877. 

The   Library    Association    of    Springfield,    Mass.  —  The    Annual 

Report  of  1878. 
The  Toledo  Public  Library.  —  The  Fourth  Annual  Report. 
The  Public  Library  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  List  of  Books  added  flrom 

January,  1876,  to  .January,  1878. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York.  —  The  Fifty- 
seventh  Annual  Report. 
8 
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Tbb  Bostos  Ptbut  LiBKAKr.  — Tbe  Twetj-gfarth  Annul  Report; 

and  the  Balletin,  m  toned. 
Tan  Woncnnmi  Cocsrrr  Mscbaxkb  AnooAiios.  — Twenty  fllet  of 

newspapers. 
Tm   WoncesTCB    Fm  Pcbuc   ijasAnr. — Twenty-six  pnmplilcU; 

and  Afty-ooe  flies  of  newspapers. 
TiiK  Xkw  BKDronn  Fnn  Pmuc  LmniBT.  —  Fonr  Librmiy  Balletlni; 

and  the  Citj  Document  for  IdTS. 
Habtjuui  Coixbob  Limubt. —  Ubraiy  BnOeUB,  Vo.  8. 
Talb  Coluegb.  —  Two  College  pamphtetn. 
Tub  rNTTBBSiTT  or  YmGixiA.  —  An  acconnt  of  the  opening  of  the 

Le«ri4  Broofc»  MiL«eani,  with  Dr.  SonthalTs  Address  on  Man's  Age  is 

the  World,  and  the  Remarks  of  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stnart. 
Tbe  Worcester  NjlTioxal  Baxe.  — The  New  Tork  ETenfiig  Post,  and 

Commercial  Bolletin,  in   conllnnation ;    and   a   parcel  of  flnancitl 

circaLirs. 
The  United  States  Tbbascbt  DBPAsniEBT.  —  The  Ufe-SaTlng  Ser- 
vice Report  for  1877. 
The  United   States  DEPARTXEiTT  or  tub  Isctbbior.  —  The  U.  S. 

Register,  1877;   Report  of  the  Commtolunerof  Edncation,  1876;  and 

two  pamphlets. 
The  Uxfted  States  War  Department.  —  Wheeler's  U.  S.  Geograph- 
ical Surveys,  Vv»l.  II. ;  and  >ix  war  maps. 
The    St\te    of    Kiiodk    Island. — Rhode    Island  Colouial    Records, 

Vol.  X. 
The  State  of  M-issachusetts, — Massachusetts  Acts  and  Resolves, 

1878. 
The  MASSACHVSKxrs  State  Board  of  Hkaltu.  —  Their  Ninth  Annual 

Report. 
The  Editor  of  the  Iowa  CnrRCHMAN.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 
The  Editors  of  the  American  Joirxal  of  Numismatics. — Their 

Journal,  as  issued. 
The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Eclectic.  —  His  journal,  as 

issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  *'  The  Engravers*  Proof  Sheet."—  His  paper,  as 

issued. 
The    Proprietors    of    the    Musical    Review.  —  Their  Review,  as 

issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.  —  His  paper, 

as  issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Nation.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 
The  Propribtor  of  tub  Barrr  Gazette.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 
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TiiK   I^RopRiETORS   OF  THE  FiTCUBURG   SENTINEL.  —  Their  paper,  as 

issued. 
The  Pkopkietor  or  the  Ayer  Public  Spirit.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Spy. — 

Their  papers,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Wf^kly  Gazette. 

—  Their  papers,  as  issued. 
The   Proprietors   ok   the   Amateur    Gazette. — Their   paper,    as 

issued. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Thr  Treasarer,  in  presenting  his  semi-annual  Beport,  takes 
occasion  to  state  t]iat  it  shows  the  income  from  the  invest- 
ments to  have  been  largely  diminished  the  past  six  months, 
owing  to  very  general  reduction  in  dividends  in  the  Bailroad 
and  Bank  stocks  owned  by  the  Society. 

In  common  with  other  institutions  having  invested  funds, 
we  have  also  suffered  by  tlie  shrinkage  in  their  values ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  market  value  of  many  of  the 
securities,  is  enough  in  excess  of  the  par  value  (all  the 
securities  being  stated  at  par)  to  counterbalance  any  loss 
from  those  which  arc  now  below  par  in  the  market. 

The  Auditors  who  liave  just  examined  the  securities  in 
the  liands  of  the  Treasurer  concur  with  him  in  this  opinion, 
and  suggest  no  change  in  the  statement  presented  herewith. 
While  it  may  not  be  advisable  for  the  Treasurer,  in  liis 
detailed  statement,  to  indicate  the  depreciation  referred  to, 
by  any  attempt  to  fix  the  values  of  the  securities  now  daily 
fluctuating,  it  was  thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  such  depreciation  in 
the  market  value  of  its  investments. 

The  plan  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  at  its  last 
meeting,  of  making  an  annual  assessment  upon  the  members 
residing  in  the  New  England  States,  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  at  this  period  of  decrease  in  the  income  derived 
from  its  invested  funds.  Noti(^es  of  this  assessment  were 
sent  to  sixty-five  members,  and  up  to  the  time  this  report 
was  prepared,  fifty-two  have  made  a  favorable  response 
thereto.  Seven  of  this  number  have  paid  into  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  each,  in  lieu  of  all  future  annual 
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as6C88inont8y  and  forty-five  have  paid  five  dollars  each,  the 
Bnm  voted  as  the  yearly  assessment. 

This  addition  to  the  income  of  the  Librarian's  and  General 
Fund,  is  the  cause  of  the  slight  increase  over  expenses 
shown  in  the  detailed  statement. 

The  income  from  the  Bookbinding  Fund  still  proves 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  the 
necessary  l)inding,  and  that  part  of  the  assistant-librariairs 
salary  chargeable  to  tliis  fund.  It  is  believed  however  that 
the  sum  required  for  binding  will  bo  much  less  in  the  future, 
the  large  expense  of  the  "past  two  or  three  years  being  in 
consequence  of  tlie  accumulation  i)f  newspapers,  which  have 
now  been  bound,  while  hereafter  only  the  yearly  accessions 
will  require  this  attention. 

Although  the  Publishing  Fund  shows  no  decrease  in  the 
past  six  months,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bill  for  printing 
the  proceedings  of  the  six  months  ending  in  April  last  has 
not  yet  been  presented  to  the  Treasurer;  this  will  un- 
doubtedly exceed  the  income  as  reported.  An  early 
increase  in  the  principal  of  this  fund  is  earnestly  desired, 
in  order  that  much  valuable  matter  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society  may  be  printed. 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  shows  a  balance  large 
enough  to  meet  the  necessary  charge  for  introducing  the 
pipes  and  radiators  to  be  used  in  heating  the  building  by 
steam,  to  be  furnished,  it  is  expected,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  County  Commissioners  from  the  boiler  now  being 
put  up  in  connection  with  the  Court-houses  on  the  adjoining 
land. 

Since  the  last  meeting  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  lias 
been  received  from  our  late  first  Vice-President,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Thomas,  LL.D.,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  local  histories,  all  of  which  has  been  expended  with 
the  exception  of  $1.80,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 
The  gift  of  Judge  Thomas  for  this  purpose,  amounting  in  all 
to  $225,  has  proved  a  most  valuable  one  to  the  Society. 
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The  Treasurer  desires  to  express  Ins  Iiigli  appreciation  of 
the  counsel  and  advice  given  by  our  late  associate  as  one  of 
the  Financial  Committee,  and  especially  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  Society,  in  the  absence  of  his  active  and 
practical  interest  in  all  that  was  for  its  welfare. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  in  detail  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  April  iO,  1878,  wm  $$IX»M 

Received  for  interest  on  iovestmenta  since, 875^ 

'*       from  46  members  for  annual  assensmentv  •  •  •        SS5.00 
**       from  7  members  for  life  assessment, 800.00 

$82,706.04 

Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses, 1,130.80 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $81,663.06 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  April  90, 1878,  was.  f  t0,008J» 
Keceived  for  interest  on  Investments  since, •  •  •  •  •        Si8.i0 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $17,129.76 

ne  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  20, 1878,  was $7,118.87 

Keceived  for  interest  on  investments  since, 9860 

$7,246.87 
Paid  for  binding  and  to  Assistant  Librarian, 603.44 

Present  amount  of  tbe  Fund, • $6,688.48 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  20, 1878,  was $8,800.21 

Received  for  interest  on  invcHtmeuts  since, 223.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 88,62821 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  20, 1878,  was $2,116.70 

Received  for  interest  since, 60.00 

$2,106.70 
Paid  for  work  on  tbe  building 88JK) 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $2,183.20 

The  Isaac  Davis  Book  Fund,  April  20. 1878,  was $1,178.92 

Received  for  intereHt  since 02JH) 

"       ft*om  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  addition  to  Fund, . .        400.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $1,681.42 
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The  Lincoln  Legacy  Ftmd,  April  20, 1878,  was 91,443.92 

Ueceivcd  for  interest  siuce, 38.00 

Present  amount  of  tbe  Fund, 11,481.92 


Total  of  tbe  Seven  Funds $(i9,0d5.98 


Ca^h  on  band,  included  in  the  foregoing  statement,..  $598.00 


IKVR8TMRNT8. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  investid  in— 

Bank   Stock, fl2.00000 

Kailroad  Stock 2.200.00 

Railroad  Bonds 11.800.00 

Mortgage  Notes 6,000.00 

Casb, 83.05 

81,583,05 


The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  f»— 

Bank  Stock $4,400.00 

Railroad  Stock 5,100.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,600.00 

Cash, 129.75 

17,129.75 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank   Stock $4,400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,000.00 

Cash, 183.43 

6,588.48 


The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock ^400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 6,000.00 

City  Bond 1,000.00 

Mortgage  Note 1,100.00 

Cash, 23.21 

8,523.21 


^ 
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NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treoiun 


\\  0  hi«\o  ««\MitiimM  ih«t  »lKi\e  AiXH^iiiit,  ami  find  it  to  be  correct  and  proi 
V\>uoUi'd.     \\  ^  lu\o  atw  exAiuimsi  tbe  invv^tuieotii,  ami  find  them  ay  state 

ISAAC  DAVIS, 
EBENEZEB  TOEBE 
Audi 

\VuurKMiKU.  lMi»l»t*r  18,  15478, 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JUDGE  THOMAS. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Ameri(tan 
Antiquarian  Society,  held  September  28,  1878,  tlie  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  great  calamity  of  the  death  of  the 
Senior  Vice  President,  Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas, 
and  submitted  for  consideration  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tions, which,  after  appropriate  remarks  by  several  of  the 
members,  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

^^  JResolvedj  that  the  Council,  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
bereavement,  take  notice  of  the  loss  of  the  Society,  in  the  removal 
by  death,  on  the  27th  instant,  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas,  LL.D.,  a  vice-president  of  the  Society  since  October, 
1 867,  and  previously  the  secretary  of  domestic  correspondence ; 
at  the  age  of  65  years,  7  months  and  15  days. 

Jiesolved,  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Judge  Thomas, 
as  one  of  the  heirs  of  our  founder,  generously  arranged  with  his 
co-heirs  to  confirm  a  title  to  the  gift  of  the  first  hall,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  exchange  it. 

Jiesoloed,  that  the  patient  study,  the  accurate  perception,  the 
brilliant  imagination,  and  the  ready  sympathy  of  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent, gave  him  power  to  lead  and  to  ])erfor!n,  which  he  exercised 
with  increasing  effect  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society. 

Mesolved^  that  the  removal  of  our  friend  in  the  fulness  of  Ids 
intellectual  strength,  is  an  unlooked-for  disappointment  of  the 
expectation  that  the  honored  name  of  the  founder  would  again 
give  dignity  to  the  first  oflSce  of  the  Society. 

Resolved^  that  while  we  contemplate  the  qualities  which  have 
entitled  liim  to  our  gratitude  and  endeared  him  to  our  affection 
as  members  of  this  Society,  we  bear  in  mind  not  less  the  sincerity 
and  paliiolic  purposes  of  his  public  life,  his  high  devotion  to  con- 
Btitutional  rights  and  duties,  his  absolute  fidelity  to  the  trusts 
reposed  in  him  as  a  counsellor,  his  profound  learning  and  inde- 
pendence ot  thought  as  a  judge. 

Resolved^  that  we  offer  to  the  afflicted  family  of  our  friend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy,  and  commend  to  them  the  remembrance  of 
9 
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hii»  honomble  principles,  his  reverent uJ  spirit,  and  his  active, 
i;::9|>irinLr  'in<i  iierit^rous  kindne^ft,  in  the  assured  ho|>e  that,  in  tbe 
mercy  «>t'  the  Creator,  these  noble  attribates  will  outlive  a  separi- 
li'jn  from  th»-  b<^iy. 

R»>A,>l''>*tL  th.1t  the  members  of  the  Cooncil  will  attend  the 
fiineril  of  our  trieniL  if  it  mr&y  be  permitteti,  and  we  invite  the 
meriib^^r*  of  «jiir  society  to  join  as  in  this  expression  of  afTection 
a:id  reiipect." 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JUDGE  CHAPIN. 


At  a  i;ncci;il  mec-tin*:;  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
AntiqiiJirian  Society,  held  Octol)er  15,  1878,  to  take  action 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  their  associate,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Cliapin,  the  followini^  resolutions,  offered  by  Samuel  F. 
Haven,  Esq.,  were  adopted  : — 

**  Renoir ttfh  that  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cbapin, 
LL.I>.,  on  the  13lh  inst..  at  the  age  of  67  years  and  5  months, 
ttiH  S<»cicty,  of  which  he  has  lonij  been  a  valued  member  and 
f»rticc?%  the  cornnninily  of  Worcester,  and  the  public  at  large, 
hav«r  fX[»«Tif^nced  a  "ierions  los8. 

lUnoh'ffL  that  we  sh.ill  miss  his  crenial  manners,  his  unfailing 
pul>li('  spirit,  his  re.nly  wit,  and  happy  faculty  of  speech  on 
feHiivc  o<<asions,  and  Ijis  prompt  response  to  the  claims  of 
8oci»'ty,  of  whatever  nature. 

IleHoh'fd^  that  in  his  interest  in  benevolent  institutions,  in 
\\'u  attention  to  all  reliirions  duties,  and  in  his  labors  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  his  example  is  worthy  of  distin- 
^^uished  praise. 

Rf'HolKPjl,  that  in  offi(^ial  stations  he  has  been  able  and  ener- 
getic, and  as  a  man  of  business  has  led  an  active  and  indus- 
tiirnis  life,  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  his  fellow-men; 
ar»d  that  as  a  mat^istrate,  and  as  a  citizen,  our  friend  merited 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  those  he  so  faithfully  served. 

lit' Hi dr 0(1^  that  to  the  many  institutions  with  which  h'»  was 
connected,  to  his  numerous  personal  friends,  and  to  the  domestic 
cinle  of  his  own  family,  we  tender  an  expression  of  our  sympathy 
and  our  deep  sense  of  their  bereavement. 

llcHolred^  that  the  Council  will  attend  officially  the  funeral  of 
Jud^e  Chapin,  and  invite  the  members  of  the  Society  to  join  in 
this  manifestation  of  atfection  and  resjiect." 
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Doctor  Joseph  Sargent,  ia  seconding  the  resolutions, 
Bald : — 

Hrtvino:  taken  Judge  Chapin's  place  at  a  very  late  period 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  present  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Council,  it  being  foreseen  that  his 
very  grave  illness  must  deprive  us  of  his  presence  on  that 
oc<;asioii,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  for 
him  now.  The  Council  are  informed  that  his  illness  terini- 
Tiated  in  the  fatal  result  which  we  had  long  apprehended, 
two  days  ago.  Nothing  that  I  could  say  of  Henry  Chapin, 
would  do  justice  to  the  merits  that  were  prominent  in  the 
many  positions  of  trust  and  of  honor  which  he  occupied  for 
many  years.  And  language  is  too  poor  to  express  the  love 
which  I  had  long  cherished  for  him,  and  which  was  un- 
abated. His  physician  and  his  friend  in  all  the  earlier 
years  of  his  happy  married  life,  my  respect  for  him  never 
knew  any  doubt;  and  our  friendship  ripened  constantly. 
Affectionate  by  nature,  he  was  warm  and  demonstrative  in 
his  affection ;  and  his  sympathies  flowed  always  in  a  gen- 
erous stream.  He  was  of  pure  heart,  of  pure  life,  and 
of  high  motive.  Devout  by  organization,  he  looked  always 
heavenward;  and  loving  God  he  loved  his  fellow-men. 
No  associate  could  be  taken  from  us  whose  loss  would  be 
more  felt  personally.  To  say  more  now  would  be  to  take 
up  the  eulogy  which  will  soon  be  presented  by  an  abler 
pen. 

Remarks  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased  were 
also  made  by  other  members  of  the  Council. 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL  COMMUNICATION  ON  YUCATAN. 


BY  DR.   AUGUSTUS  LE  PLONOEON. 


The  following  letter  is  intended  by  the  writer  as  a  first 
contribution  to  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society  since  his 
appointment  to  meinl)ershipf  and  as  a  recognition  of  his 
SHtisfaction  at  the  interest  manifested  by  the  Society  in  his 
explorations  and  discoveries.  It  is  accompanied  by  copies 
from  a  photograph  of  the  Statue  of  Chaacmol,  of  tracings 
of  a  Mural  Painting,  and  of  a  Carved  Lintel  from  Chichen- 
Itza,  all  of  which  are  herewith  reproduced : — 

Colony  of  British  Honduras, 

Belize,  July  15,  1878. 
Stephen  SAHSBUBr,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Mass.  : 

Dear  Sir. — You  will  see  in  my  communication  on  the  Isla 
Mujeres,  that  I  have  found  the  three  houses  mnde  of  stones  and 
lime  that  were  the  oratories  mentioned  by  Herrera,  and  on  my 
plan  you  have  the  exact  position  they  occupy  respecting  each 
other.*  Of  the  towns  spoken  of  by  Torquemada,  and  chapels 
with  steps,  their  roofs  being  covered  with  straw,  I  have  also 
spoken  to  you.f  They  are  on  the  main  land  opposite.  The 
largest  city  is  JCankun,  but  in  N^isuckte  and  Meco  are  temples 
and  altars  and  columns,  while  nothing  of  that  sort  exists  on  Isla 
Mujeres,  and  those  of  Cozumel  are  on  quite  a  diminutive  scale. 
The  largest  to  be  found  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  St.  Miguel,  on  the  north  side. 

Father  Gonzales  t<*lls  me  he  saw  the  statue  of  Chaacmol  as  it 
now  appears  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  within  the  museum, 
but  rests  upoti  a  pedestal  in  the  open  court-yard  of  that  establish- 
ment This  is  an  unfortunate  position,  for  by  this  time  all  the 
paint  put  on  the  stone  by  the  artist  who  sculptured  it  must  have 
disappeared,  washed  away  by  the  rain. 

•  Historia  de  las  Indiaa.  For  Antonio  de  Herrera,  Madrid,  1601.  Tom. 
1.    Decade  II.,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  17. 

t  Monarchia  Indiana.  For  F,  Juan  de  Torquemada.  Madrid,  1725.  Lib. 
IV.,  cap.  3. 
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The  up|frer  lip  of  the  statue  is  very  thin,  and  in  portmiW 
painted  on  the  walla  and  oarved  on  the  stoiiesi  in  the  htdge  of 
the  queen  at  the  north  end  of  the  gymnasinm  at  Chu^hen- 
Itza,  he  is  rejMesenU'd,  as  In  his  Rtalue.  with  the  upjwr 
teeth  discovereti*  wlitcli  are  fih'  1  like  a  saw,  t%n  are  th'>se  of  the 
head  in  yonr  possjesiion  iVoui  Isla  Jklnjeren,  I  have  seen  only 
these  two  hesidj*  witli  the  teeth  tiled  hi  that  way,  Be^^itles  what 
Bisihop  Liinda  says  of  the  practice  in  Yncjitan,  it  U  known  that 
tribes  of  Indians  in  the  interior  of  Br.ixil  [>racUce  this  custoai 
to-day,  as  do  also  nations  of  the  west  coast  of  EqiiMtorifil 
Afnca  Were  we  tu  juilge  of  tlie  Itzaes  as  Judi^e  Mor«jpin 
and  others  wish  as  to  do,  by  analogy,  we  nitist  be  convinced  that 
I^nda,  in  that,  as  in  many  other  things,  told  as  the  trath.  I 
have  stndied  I  mm  work  very  caret  nlly,  as  [niblished  by  Brasseui"  de 
Bourbourg,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  what  I  posi- 
tively know  of  the  customs,  habits,  domestic  and  public  life,  and 
religions  ceremiirdes,  of  the  ancient  dwell  ere  in  Chichen-Itayi,  as 
portrayed  in  brilliant  colors  and  uccnrate  drawings  on  the  walls  of 
what  I  call  the  Chaacmol  monnment,  I  may  say,  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted  by  men  of  intelligence,  that  many  of  these 
pictured  customs  are  accinvilely  described  by  Landii,  althoagh 
impaired  and  changed  in  smne  degree  by  the  mainjcrs  and  cus- 
toms of  the  different  races  that  invaded  the  country  after  these 
monuments  w^ere  erected. 

I  am  more  particularly  willing  to  credit  the  relations  of  lo- 
telligent  eye-witnesses,  wdio  have  lived  in  a  conntry,  and  tell  me 
of  the  ways  and  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  when  I  find  there 
pictures  and  8cu3]>tures  agreeing  with  such  narratives,  than  I  am 
to  give  taith  to  the  st>eculations  of  the  wisest  men  wlio  have  not 
had  the  same  opportunities  of  observation.  So  I  [>refer  to 
believe  what  Diego  de  Landa  says  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  than  what  others  imagine  tnust  have  been»  judging  by  com- 
parison and  analogy  with  the  manners  and  cnstoras  of  other 
tribes  and  nations, 

I  have  passed  four  years  of  my  life  among  the  monuments  of 
Yuoalan,  searching  every  corner  of  them,  scrutinizing  every  stone, 
asking  every  portrait  or  Sf/ulplnre  to  tell  me  something  of  the 
lives  on  ertrth  of  the  personages  they  represent  How  far  they 
have  responded  to  my  enquiries,  the  discovery  of  the  statne  of 
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fiactnol,  the  knowledi^e  of  the  pUice  wliere  hi?*  brother  Huun- 
catjs  statue  lies  concealed,  and  of  the  lot^atloii  of  the  ViinUs  contain- 
ing the  liln-aries  of  the  H-Menes^  (records  of  the  wise  men)  will 
filiow.  What  else  1  know  of  their  secrets,  if  I  am  able  to  reijunio 
my  work  among  the  ruins  of  Chiehen  Ilz:i,  the  scieulific  world  will 
»ee.  At  |>rei*ent  I  can  offer  two  more  statitcs,  that  of  the  dyini^ 
tiger  with  a  human  head*  showiu!^  oti  its  body  tlie  wounds,  the 
cause  of  ils  death,  lypioaJ  of  wimt  happened  to  the  great  warrior, 
Chaacmol  (spotted  tiger),  and  an(»ther  of  wfiile  calcareous 
stone,  like  Chaiiemofi*,  lyii»g  exactly  in  the  same  position  on  its 
pedestal,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  and  unfortunately  with- 
out a  head,  >vhich  I  liave  searciied  for  without  success.  Besides, 
1  have  many  basreliefs  ready  for  trans[M»rtation,  together  with 
ancient  gigantic  heads,  sculptured  in  the  round.  These  heada, 
and  the  siatue  of  the  dying  tiger  are  represented  in  your  col- 
led ion    of  photographs. 

That  1  should  be  able  to  speak  of  the  customs  arnl  mannei-s  of 
tbe  Itzaes  at  the  time  that  tlie  beautiful  Kinich-Kakmo  and 
Ohaacmol  reig  le  I  at  Chichen  Itz;i.  should  stirprise  no  i>ne,  wince 
lliey  are  vividly  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  funeral  chamber  of 
the  Chaacraol  monument,  autl  on  those  of  the  apaitraents  in  thu 
second  story  of  the  pahice  and  museum.*  Part  of  these  mural 
paintings  liave  been  restored  by  Mrs.  Le  Phmgeon  and  by  me, 
and  we  have  therefore  studied  tiiem  line  by  line.  It  requires  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  understand,  when  one  sees  it 
pictorially  repreHeuled,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  II-Menea  to 
cover  themselves  with  a  mantle  of  bhie  and  yellow  plumes  when 
consulting  the  lines  prtxluc^d  by  fire  on  tlie  sltell  of  an  armadillo 
or  a  turtle,  in  order  to  read  the  destiny  *»f  a  person  (just  as  the 
Chinese  used  to  do),  on  seeing  tlie  scene  so  jtlainly  represented  as 
in  l\i%  drawing  that  I  send  you«  whicfi  is  but  a  traction  of  thotie 
on  the  walls  of  the  room  so  often  mentioned.  These  two  figures, 
j>art  oC  a  more  complicated  design,  represent  the  queen  IGnieh- 
ICitkmo  (recognized  by  her  seven  bhie  feathers),  when  a  child,  ci>n- 
sulting  an   HMeny  in   order  to  know  her  destiny.     Her  fate  ia 


•  Some  of  these  naiiie:'^  are  trnnslftMons  of  May  a  words  uj*e(l  to  dosltrnite  par- 
ticutur  buildings  by  flic  tndiuns  tliem?ieJve**,  And  (itbtra  of  tlie  njme*  luive  been 
given  by  liit^r  trovellf^nt»  mid  by  tbe  writer  of  llii?^  leitcr,  m  descriptive  of  tbe 
u^Ki  fur  whicl)  it  l^  »i»ppoMed  the  buildings  were  intended.    [S*  8.  Jr.] 
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wntten  in  ibe  form  anti  colors  of  tbe  scroll  starting  from  tlie  neck 
of  the    II  Men. 

I  will  now  indulge  in  n  little  translation  (when  in  fact  imagitm* 
tion  does  the  ureatesl  part  of  the  work),  in  the  reading  of  ihe 
scroll  fttarliiig  froiri  the  prieslV  throat  of  the  titjure  in  the  Tiuiral 
piiintin*!  I  send  vojl  First,  tlie  nieafjinq'  of  the  colors.  These 
we  know  to  a  certainty*  Blue  meant  holiness,  «anolity»  chastity, 
—  hence  happiness,  from  the  hhie  vault  of  heaven ;  ihe  hnmrm 
vietirnK  who  offered  tlieinselve!*,  or  were  offered  as  a  }»ropitiati»ry 
sacrifice  to  the  divinity,  were  pa»r»led  blue  and  ronsidere^d  holy. 
Then  violet  It  also  meant  hajifiiness,  bnl  withont  the  idea  of 
sanctiTy  ;  nitf^er  h.-ippiness  j)  rod  need  l^y  an  innocent  and  pure  life. 
Then  green — ^wisih^m,  knowledue^henee  power,  war.  Thefenth* 
ers  that  the  chiefs  carried  on  their  heads  in  war,  or  in  the  peaceful 
occnjifitioTi  of  srienli^c  researche;*,  were  palttted  green,  as  aW 
among  the  high  chiefs  in  iMexico.  Tliit*  ornament  of  the  chiefii 
is  mentioned  m  the  essay  of  Mr.  Ad.  F,  llandelicT,  in  the  tenth 
Kepoii  of  the  Peabody  Musentn.    Then  yellow — all  evil  jjas^iona. 

We  have  also  the  form  of  the  scroll  to  consider  Now  it  starts 
from  the  throat  of  the  H-3ien^  a  bhie,  well  ronuded  smooth  curve 
which  indicates  a  happy  infancy  free  from  troubled,  *fec.,  tfcc  (She 
is  a  princess).  Then  adulescen^e — free  from  care,  iilicrl  with  inno- 
cence and  hap[nness  (\iolel).  Then  she  enters  into  womanhot>tL 
She  IS  in  love  witli  a  wise  and  fierce  warrior  entitled  to  carry  tliree 
feallvers  on  his  head  (Chaacmol  has  three  feathers),  and  during  her 
mairimcnna!  life,  f*he  wtI!  enjoy  a  short  fteriod  of  bliss  and  happi- 
ness. But  after  her  youth  i^he  will  exfierience  the  effecti*  of  the 
evil  passions  of  some  one  who  will  persecnie  her  and  c^tiisc  her  to 
enffcr.  Herjce  the  yellow  crooki-i]  streak,  tlie  end  of  which  tunm 
from  her,  whilst  the  three  feathers  of  her  hnshand  overshadow 
and  protect  her.  This  may  be  a  begin idng  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  nnn*al  painiings  when  my  tracings  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  exjiert  in  rebus  sohirrg,  Tht-se  two  figures  are  nieiely  pari 
of  a  group,  nearest  ihe  ground,  on  the  right  hand  side  as  yao 
enter  the  ftnu'ral  cf^amher. 

If  the  Pealiody  Mnscurn  or  the  Smtthsoidan  Insiltution  desire  la 
purchase  my  collection  <tf  tracings  of  mural  paintings,  I  will  sell 
it  in  order  to  procure  funds  to  continue  iT>y  researches.  The 
whole  collection  will  cr»Mi]i;isc  as  many  as  twenty -five  plates,  nearly 
alt  between  3U  and  :i<i   inches  in  hriglh.     Kilher  a  copy  of  the 
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tracings  can  be  thus  purchased  or  the  original  tracings  with  the 
copyright.  They  represent  war  scenes  with  javelins  flying  in  all 
directions,  waniors  fighting,  shouting,  assuming  all  sorts  of  ath- 
letic positions,  scenes  from  domestic  life,  mannage  ceremonies, 
temples  with  complete  domes,  proving  that  the  Itza  architects 
were  acquainted  with  the  circular  arcli,  but  made  use  of  the  trian- 
gular probably  because  it  was  the  custom  and  style  of  architecture 
of  the  time  and  country. 

I  began  my  work  in  Yucatan,  I  will  not  say  without  precon- 
ceived ideas,  but  with  the  fixed  intention  of  finding  either  the 
proof  or  the  denial  of  an  opinion  formed  during  my  ramblings 
among  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanuco,  that  the  cradle  of  the  world's 
civilizatioo  is  this  continent  on  which  we  live.  Ready  to  retract 
such  opinion  if  I  should  find  plausible  evidence  that  I  was  wrong, 
I  cared  too  little  for  the  theories  that  others  have  advanced,  to 
allow  my  miod  to  be  influenced  by  them.  I  judge  for  myself;  if 
my  conclusions  are  the  same  as  theirs,  it  is  a  proof  to  me  that  I 
am  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  I  prefer  to  listen  to  the  mute  yet 
eloquent  voices  of  the  painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  who  have 
written  the  history  of  their  nation  on  the  stones  of  the  monu- 
ments reared  to  perpetuate  and  make  known  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations the  events  recorded  by  them. 

Let  us  take  an  example — the  very  ancient  origin  of  these  monu- 
ments. In  some  buildings  in  the  larger  towns  are  seen  rows  of 
columns  of  hewn  stones,  all  equal  in  size,  and  containing  the 
same  number  (eight)  of  stones.  No  traces  of  roofs  ever  having 
been  supported  by  these  stones  are  to  be  found  in  their  vicinity. 
Stephens,  having  seen  many  of  them  at  Ak6  and  Chichen,  could 
not  imagine  why  they  had  been  erected.  Their  very  construction, 
the  upper  or  capping  stone  being  supported  on  four  smaller  ones, 
isolated  from  those  underneath,  precludes  the  very  thought  of 
their  having  served  to  sustain  a  roof  of  any  kind.  Yet  they  had 
an  object,  and  what  was  it?  Let  us  see  if  the  chroniclers  knew 
anything  about  their  use  ?  Yes,  all  did.  Landa,  Lizana,  Cogol- 
ludo,  and  others,  tell  us  they  were  called  Katuna  (epochs),  and 
served  as  calendars  to  record  the  age  of  the  nation  or  town. 

Cogolludo  tells  us  that  every  twenty  years,  amid  the  rejoicings 

of  the  people,  a  new  stone  was  added  to  those  already  piled  up  in 

certain  edifices,  and  that  each  stone  marked  an  epoch  of  twenty 

years  in  the  life  of  the  nation.     That  after  seven  had  thus  been 
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plai^  one  above  the  other,  then  begnn  the  Ahrt»^K*ttH/k:  and 
every  tiv«*  vean*  %  ^mal\  «4tone  was  plaee^l  on  each  e>nier  ot"  the 
uppermost.  beginnin<z  .tt  the  eastern  ^likii^titn^  then  the  western 
(^ikinfan/,  then  the  northern  f xamtxnJUmi. /^  lastlj.  the  soQtheni 
(nohottan).  At  that  time  a  great  testivhy  took  place.  an«l  the 
capping  !4tone  wan  lai«i  apon  the  t«>p  of  the  i«niaUe»  oneaL  L^ukJx  io 
his  "^  CotiOA  //«  Yncatan^"  tells  n»  the  .^^ame  thin^.  Xow  examine 
the  plates  of  the  town  of  Ake  in  yoar  eoileetioo :  there  joa  will 
find  rhe  photographs  of  the  monnment  sapportin^  the  colnmos  of 
the  KatnnA^  and  the  colnmns  themselves^  See  how  thev  carre»- 
pomi  to  the  above- men tioneii  (lescription.  Mav  we  not  consider 
the  qnestion  of  th^  extreme  antiquity  of  some  of  the  roonaraents 
of  Yn^^atan  as  iiettled,  sin<re  the  thirty-six  colamns  represent  (to 
the  mind)  an  ondeniahle  l.-ipse  of  5760  year*  from  tlie  time  the 
fir»t  <ttone  was  placed  on  the  platform  until  the  place  was  aban- 
doned, and  we  know  that  this  very  town  of  Ake  was  still  inhab- 
ited at  the  time  of  the  SpanL^^h  conquest  ?* 

In  Chichen,  I  counted  as  many  as  120  of  these  cdamo^  and 
there  were  many  more.  Tme,  many  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
anfl  we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  were  completed,  but  this  is  a 
matter  easy  to  ascertain  by  counting  every  stone  of  the  ITcUans, 
which  arc  easily  rli^tingiiished  tVorn  any  others. 

The  eviilences  that  intercourse  existe<l  in  very  remote  times 
between  this  continent  and  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  as 
follows :  On  the  same  walls,  already  many  times  mentioned 
(Chi<;henJlzn),  we  see  very  tall  Hgiires  of  people  with  small 
heads,  thick  lips,  curly  sliort  hair  or  wool  on  their  heads  (negroes). 
We  always  see  tlieni  as  standard  or  parasol  bearere,  but  never 
engaged  in  actual  warfare.  Sculptured  on  the  pillars,  and  par- 
ticularly on  tlie  columns  of  the  castle,  and  also  on  the  walls  of  the 
queen's  chamber  and  on  those  of  her  lodge  in  the  gymnasium  or 
Tennis  court,  are  the  marked  features  of  long-bearded  men.  (See 
your  collection  of  ancient  ty[>eH).  These  seem  to  have  Semitic  or 
Assyrian  features,  and  on  the  slabs  found  by  Layard  in  Nineveh 
are  seen  sculptured  male  and  female  characters  with  true  American 
types,  crowns  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  the  females  wearing  the 
\v\y  identical    dress  (aiinru)  of  the   Peruvian   Indian    women. 

•  Mny  not  the  grrntrr  part  of  tliene  columns  have  served  as  symbolical  hUtory 
net  up  an  uietnoriaU  of  puitt  antiquity?   [S.  S.,  Jr.] 
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Here  figures  with  turbans  on  their  heads  are  not  wantinir,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  yon  a  terra  cotta  found  in 
this  colony,  representing  a  character  wearing  one  of  these  Asiatio 
bead-dresses. 

After  reading  what  Landa  tells  ns  of  the  castoras  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Yucatan  and  comparing  them  with  the  habits  of  the 
Cariana,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  it  suggests  itself  to  me  that 
these  Carians,  who  were  the  first  known  rovers  of  the  seas  long 
before  the  Pha?nician.s  c:ime  from  Mayap  m  or  Central  America  ; 
I  say  M:iya[)an  because  of  the  large  number  of  Maya  words  found 
in  the  ancient  Greek,  and  the  many  Assyrian  and  even  Hebrew 
or  Semitic  words,  to  speak  more  accunitely,  found  in  the  Maya, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  intercommunication.  That  fact 
can  not  be  purely  accidental.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  have 
never  seen  in  Mayapan  any  vestiges  whatever  of  PhcBnician 
writings,  architecture,  or  civilization. 

The  civilization  of  Mayapan  stands  entirely  apart  and  distinct 
from  any  other.  It  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  the 
Aztec  or  Mexican,  as  is  often  done.  The  Itz.ies  (wise  and  industri- 
ous men  as  their  name  implies)  and  the  Mexicans  are  two  distinct 
races.  Neither  their  language,  nor  religion,  nor  their  customs,  had 
many  points  of  similitude,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Mexican 
element  was  introduced  on  the  Peninsula  as  soldiery  by  the  laws 
of  Mani  only  a  few  years  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  is  con- 
sequently an  importation  of  recent  date. 

As  to  the  existence  of  giants  and  pigmies  in  remote  antiquity 
at  Mayapan,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  see  their  figures  repre- 
sented on  the  mural  paintings  and  on  the  sculptured  walls;  and, 
more  to  the  point,  their  bones  are  from  time  to  time  disinterred. 
The  edifices  of  Ak6  give  the  impression  that  they  were  the  work 
of  a  veiy  tall  and  uncouth  people,  and  the  buildings  on  the 
eastern  coast  and  on  the  islands  of  Mujeres  and  Cozumel  give  evi- 
dences of  habitation  by  a  diminutive  race  not  more  than  two  feet 
in  stature.  Tradition  among  the  Indians  refers  frequently  to  the 
Aluxob  (pigmies),  and  they  ascribe  all  the  monuments  to  them.f 


t  Statements,  which  seem  improbable,  are  ro  habitually  made  In  both 
ancient  and  modern  HC<!ounts  of  observations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
that  they  may  best  be  left  to  the  future  fur  comment  or  explanation. 

[Pub.  com,] 
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The  writing  of  the  Mayas  is  differont  from  thnt  of  Copan, 
Pjilerique,  or  Mexico.  True,  ^uiitences  or  Ulwi8  are  vvfilten  at  Pa- 
lenqiie  and  Co|>au  in  squares  like  those  in  lire  Maya  cmntry,  but 
on  comparing  carefully  their  different  wrniings  I  couUl  |M?roeiva  | 
only  a  \i:ry  slight  reseiublauce.  The  writing  of  sentences  or 
ideas  in  squares  does  not-,  by  any  means,  imply  that  the  characleri 
were  the  same.  The  Gennans,  the  English,  the  Latin  races,  and 
the  Greeks  all  wrote  their  ideiis  in  straii^ht  lines  from  left  to  right, 
but  their  languages  and  alphalitjts  are  very  diflerent,  while 
contiilning  some  characters  that  ai^  similar.  So  with  the  Maya  J 
afid  other  writings  of  Central  Atneiica. 

The  Mayjt  MSS.  arul  hieroglyphics,  since  we  mast  give  that 
name  to  their  characters,  ranst  be  stndieti  by  themselves  withoal 
reference  to  those  orCoj)an  and  Paleriqae,  or  the  pictorial  record* 
of  Mexico,  Land  a  has  preserved  the  Maya  alphjibet,  and  Bras- 
seur  de  Bourboiirg  has  the  credit  nf  having  discovered  and  pub* 
lished  it.  He  has  explained  it  at  some  len^h  in  the  introduction  , 
of  his  translaliiMi  of  the  Codex  Troano.  I  tliink  he  has  done  I 
more  towards  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  in  the  Maya 
literature  than  all  the  jealous  impngriers  who  have  refused  to 
accept  his  transhition.  It  seems  to  me  that,  since  they  rejected 
his  work  and  scorned  him,  some  one  of  lhi.'m  should  have  come  for- 
ward to  offer  a  belter  rendering  of  the  Codex,  No  one  has  done 
§o  because  no  one  is  capable  of  tloiug  it  '"^  Xa  critiqtie  est  facUe^ 
mat 8  fart  est  (Ujficilc,**  and  until  I  can  do  better  I  will  accept  as 
good  liraftseiir  de  Bonibourg*s  work  and  transhition,  for  he  had 
more  opportunities  for  studying  the  Maya  chai'actei's  and  language 
than  the  French  archicologists  who  have  not  accepted  his  inter- 
pretation. 

I  believe,  in  ancient  times  as  to-day,  the  tide  of  emigration  of 
the  human  race  following  the  coui-se  of  the  sun,  has  been  from 
East  to  West,  This  is  natural ;  the  conicil  motion  of  the  earth 
causes  the  oc^an  to  submerge  the  eastern  sides  of  c*>ntineuts 
whilst  it  elevates  the  we,Htcrn  coasts,  and  men  as  other  auiinala 
retreat  before  the  invading  waters.  But  I  also  believe  that,  at  aa 
epoch  diflicuU  to  determlsie,  ihere  was  a  partial  enirgratiun  from 
West  to  East;  from  this  continent  to  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Western  coast  of 
Asia  %o  America;  as  we  sec  in  our  day  the  Chinese  abandoning 
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their  native  flowery  empire  to  flock  to  California  ;  and  that  the 
emigration  then  as  now  has  not  been  sufficient  to  impart  the 
castoms  of  the  mother  country  to  the  people  among  whom  they 
landed  ;  and  that,  as  the  Carians  of  old  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  have  ended  by  disappearing — by  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  more  populous  surrounding  nations, — so  the 
emigrants  from  the  Western  coast  of  Asia  have  boon  swallowed 
up  by  the  American  nations,  leaving  however,  in  some  places  in 
America,  as  proofs  of  their  existence,  their  almond  eyes  and  some 
other  of  their  physical  characteristics,  together  with  a  few  of 
their  religious  superstitions  and  practices. 

Concerning  the  historical  value  of  the  statue  of  Chaacmol,  I 
would  say  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquests,  the  tradi- 
tion of  three  brothers  having  governed  the  country  at  the  same 
time,  at  a  remote  peiiod,  was  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Mayapan.  Some  of  the  chroniclers  have  mentioned  it  in  their 
writings.  The  legend  of  these  three  rulers  is  to  be  found  among 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  Central  America,  with  slight  variations 
of  course  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  tribe  and  the  manner  of 
its  communication  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  the  main 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  three  brothore  stands  the  same 
throughout  their  narratives.  The  mural  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  funeral  chambei*s  at  Chichen-Itza  represent  the  very  life  of 
these  three  brothers,  whose  portraits  are  seen  in  vivid  coloi*s,  and 
are  easily  recognized  also  in  the  bas-reliefs  that  adorn  the  Queen's 
room  in  the  Chaacmol  monument  (you  have  the  photographs  in 
your  collection)  and  the  lodge  or  box  at  the  Northern  end  of  the 
gymnasium.  In  the  funeral  chamber,  the  terrible  altercation 
between  Aac  and  Chaacmol,  which  had  its  termination  in  the 
murder  of  the  latter  by  his  brother,  is  represented  by  large  figures, 
three-fourths  life  size.  There  Aac  is  painted  holding  three  spears 
in  his  hands,  typical  of  the  three  wounds  he  inflicted  on  the  back 
of  his  brother.  These  wounds  are  indicated  on  the  statue  of  the 
dying  tiger  (symbol  of  Chaacmol)  by  two  holes  near  the  lumbar 
region  and  one  under  the  letl  scapula,  proving  that  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  heart  from  behind.  The  two  wounds  are  also 
marked  by  two  holes  near  each  other  in  the  lumbar  region,  on  the 
bets-relief  of  the  tiger  eating  a  human  heart  that  adorned  the 
Chaacmol  mausoleum  (see  photograph  in  your  collection).     This  is 


no  play  of  the  imfiginnlion,  but  simply  a  close  scrtitiru*  of  the 
Btorie^  aiul  n  plain  reading  of  the  history  mcorded  thereon. 

Aac  after  tlie  coTnuussion  of  his  oovvanily  act,  prompted,  we 
infer  fnrni  the  munil  | tainting,  by  love  for  !iis  sister  in-lawr 
Kiiiich-Kakjiio,  whi>  had  prefened  her  husband  Chjiucniol  to  him, 
lit'd  fur  t*aft4y  lo  Uxtnal  and  built  there  the  editioe  calh*d  the 
**  House  of  ibe  GoverTion"  There  he  is  represented  over  the 
<lo<)r,  in  the  centre  of  the  edtliee,  sitting  ou  an  ornatiientetl  seat, 
bis  teet  resting  on  three  flaye<i  bodies,  the  one  in  the  middle  that 
of  a  woman^ — -typical  picture  of  hiw  trininph  over  Huuneay,  Kiineli- 
Kaknio  and  ChaacnioL  The  building,  **  House  of  the  Tmtles/'  at 
Uxnial,  standing  on  the  corner  of  tlie  second  phitforin  of  the 
**  House  of  the  Governor,"  was  the  private  residence  of  Aac, 
inscribeil  witli  bia  totem — ihe  turtle,  as  that  ri>big  on  the  Sooth 
end  of  the  Eut^t  wall  of  the  gymnasium  at  Chiohenltza  is  adorned 
with  ibe  totem  of  Inn  brother  Chaacmol,  a  row,  or  as  Stepheua 
has  It,  a  procession  of  tigers. 

Let  these  lew  words  suffice  to  show  my  view  of  the  histoiical 
value  of  the  statue  discovered  by  me,  the  nan:ie  of  which  I  did 
not  give  at  random,  and  prove  to  the  American  Antiquariao 
Soeitly  that,  in  my  investigations,  I  have  not  relied  on  the  imagi- 
nation, but  have  contented  myself  with  reading  what  is  wntten  iu 
very  jtlain  characters.  I  shall  be  most  hap|»y  to  do  the  honors  of 
the  forests  and  deserted  palaces  of  the  Itz:ie  rulers,  when  I  am  able 
to  resume  my  work  annnig  their  ruins,  to  any  member  of  tlie 
Society  who  will  favor  me  with  a  visit.  Meanwhile,  lei  those  who 
dcMi-e  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  personages 
whose  life,  memory  rind  deeds,  my  explorations  in  Yucatan  have 
helped  to  revive  after  their  long  oblivion,  study  the  photographs. 

I  hope  our  friends  of  the  Antitpiarian  Society  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  few  terra  cottas  1  have  sent  yon  innn  Honduras,  On 
closely  examining  representations  of  bas-reUtyfs  from  Copan  and 
Palenque,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
figures  are  represented  sitting  cross -legged,  and  this  is  surprising, 
for  the  Indians  of  today  never  sit  in  this  manner,  but  always 
squatting  on  their  heels  tike  the  Chinese.  But  the  Hindostane90 
are  represented  sitting  cross-legged  like  the  little  figure  of  a 
woman  among  the  objects  obtained  from  General  Bogran  in  the 
Honduras  collection* 
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If  I  conld  obtain  a  sale  of  my  collection  of  mural  tracings,  that, 
historically  speaking,  are  of  more  importance  than  the  statue  of 
Chaacmol,  because  they  declare  the  history  of  the  characters 
they  represent,  I  might  take  a  new  start  to  search  for  the  books 
of  the  Mayas  Could  not  the  American  government  ask  the 
Mexican  for  a  plaster-of-Paris  fac-simile  of  the  Chaacmol  statue 
for  the  Peabody  Museum,  or  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
and  then  collect  together  the  other  stones,  or  copies  of  them, 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  statue  t  It  is  sad  to  see  the  leaves 
of  that  history  scattered  here  and  there.  What  does  the  statue 
individually  placed  in  a  Museum  meant  Nothing,  of  course, 
except  as  a  specimen  of  sculpture.  But  when  accompanied  by 
other  stones  relating  to  it,  then  it  forms  the  body  for  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  the  Maya  nation. 

Yet  the  small  collection,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  interesting  in 
more  than  one  point  of  view — 

Ist.  The  singular  instrument  of  music,  showing  that  at  the 
time  they  were  used  the  people  had  some  idea  of  the  scale,  and 
could  contrive  even  rude  instruments  by  which  they  were  able  to 
produce  the  true  notes  do,  mi,  sol,  la,  si,  and  perhaps  more  if  we 
understood  their  instruments  better.  By  chance,  blowing  it  in  a 
certain  manner  I  produced  a  semi-tone  also,  sol  shaj-p,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly. 

2d.  7^he  little  statue  without  a  head,  sitting  cross-legged. 
During  my  investigations  in  Yucatan,  I  have  found  only  two 
small  statues  without  heads  sitting  in  that  manner,  the  one  at 
Chichen-Itza,  in  the  observatory  (you  can  see  it  in  one  of  the 
plates  of  that  monument  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where  I  caused 
it  to  be  placed  in  a  niche,  which  it  seems  to  have  occupied  in 
ancient  time),  and  the  other  in  the  court-yard  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  stairway  of  the  sanctuary  or  Casa  del  Adevino  at  Uxinal. 

3d.  That,  like  the  Peruvians,  the  Indians  of  Honduras  made 
their  utensils  of  clay,  in  the  forms  of  fruit  and  animals,  while  the 
3Iayaa  made  them  generally  to  represent  portions  of  the  human 
body,  or  of  its  ludicrous  likeness,  the  monkey. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  papers  and  reports,  and  believe  me,  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

AUG^uB  Le  PLONGEOJJ,  M.D. 
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NOTES  ON  YUCATAN. 


BT  MB8.  AlICB  D.  Lb  PLONaBOK. 


Tbesk  notes  were  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Le  Plongeon,  at  Belize,  British  Honduras,  early  in 
1878,  for  the  benefit  of  "  The  Catholic  School,"  wliich  is 
free  to  the  poor  children  of  that  place.  The  lecture  gives 
the  impressions  of  a  traveller  respecting  a  portion  of  this 
continent,  destined  to  receive  most  careful  attention  from 
historians  and  antiquaries.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Har. 
Frtt^meicP.  Barlee,  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks,  in  which  he  handsomely  complimented  Mrs. 
Le  Plongeon  on  her  first  effort  in  the  lecture  field,  which 
motion  was  supported  by  the  Honorable  W.  Parker,  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  colony,  in  fitting  terms.  The  illus- 
trations in  the  form  of  photographs  were  furnished  to 
accompany  the  lecture.* 


We  are  about  to  speak  on  a  very  dry  matter;  of  old  sun- 
scorched  stones,  piled  one  upon  the  other  at  so  remote  a  period 
that  we  have  to  go  back  ages  upon  ages  in  order  to  amve  at  the 
time  when  civilized  men  existed  on  this  Continent,  and  reared 
monuments  that  not  only  emulate  those  of  modern  times,  but 
even  approach,  in  beauty  of  form  and  elaborateness  of  design 
those  of  Greece  and  Hiudostan,  and  which  to-day  our  artists  and 
architects  copy. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  associate  the  modern  customs  with  the 
ancient,  so  as  to  make  it  agreeable  as  well  as  instructive.  We 
dwell  on  the  borders  of  a  country  where  anciently  a  very  high 
civilization  existed.  We  speak  of  these  lands  thus  far  archsB- 
dogically  unexplored;   and  it  may  be   that   when   properly  ex- 

*The  illostratiofis  uied  in  thio  article  were  made  by  the  Heliotype  Printing 
CompmDy  from  copies  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Steplieuson,  of  Boston,  Arcliitect. 
11 


DOCK  AND  WHARF  AT  PROGIiESO,  PORT  OF  YUCATAN. 

started  iru mediately  in  search  of  Bome  breakfiist ;  for  on  board 
they  liad  lie  Injected  to  i^ive  ua  any,  hi  tlii*ir  Imrry  to  dit^charge 
the  living  frtnght.  Wading  ankle-deep  in  the  sand  we  reached 
a  place  csdled  the  Uolel  Mendezona :  a  thatt^hed  hut  of  two 
rooiii^.  Here  break l;ist  was  served  in  the  fuahiun  of  the  country, 
at  a  round  table,  where  some  of  our  fellow-paaaeiigera  were 
already  seated. 

Progreso  was  founded  only  a  few  years  ago  through  political 
influt»nce  (and  political  iuiluence  is  everything  in  Mexico),  to  the 
detriment  of  the  real  estate  and  house  owner!4  of  the  old  Fort  of 
Sisal,  that  was  from  that  time  ab.indoned.  Progreso,  as  a  port 
of  entry,  has  few  jul vantages  over  SUal,  being  an  open  rosid^jitead 
that  affords  no  shelter  for  shipping,  and  ]h  even  diuigorous  in  the 
Benson  of  the  northers.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival  there  were 
bnt  few  good  buildings  in  the  place.  The  wharf  where  we  landed 
is  a  skeleton  woo<len  wharf,  built  on  piles.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  and  filly  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,   and 
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abotit  40  feet  wide^  and  is  twiid  to  Imre  cost  20,000  dollars,  li 
would,  however,  be  diffienlt  to  know,  by  its  appearaoee,  bow  the 
amonnt  could  have  been  expended  id  that  work.  Its  oonslractioQ 
was  superintended  V>y  an  American  engineer,  Mr,  Alexander 
Stepliens,  who,  al>oiit  eighteen  months  ago,  waft  murdered  by  the 
hostile  Indians  of  Chan-San ta-Cruz,  on  his  farm  of  ^tiruh, 
situateti  on  the  extremity  of  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Peuiusala 
of  Yucatan,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Island  Ilolbox, 

To  the  right  of  the  wharf,  about  one  linndred  yards  from  i 
shore,  stands  the  tioest  edifice  in  the  town— the  cu&tom-hou 


CUSTOM- HOUSE  AT  PROGRESO,  FORT  OF  YUCATAN. 

It  is  a  two-storied  stone  building,   with  orcades  on  tho  groni 
floor,  where  are  i*ituated   the  storerooms,  and  the  office  of 
Captain  of  the  Purt.     The  upper  story  is  divided  into  a  large 
room  occupied  by  the  desks  uf  the  cleikc*  and  different  officei*9 
the  house,  and  the  dwelling    apartojents  of   tlie   adminislrat 
ThiH  building  is  pretty  and  spaeiaus.     It  is  also  said  to  have  cost 
a  large  amount  of  money.     On  one  side  of  this  edifice,  about  one 
hundred  yaids  back,  are  several  large  stor-erooms,  and  the   Po8t- 
ofliee. 

Beyond  this  there  was  then  little  to  be  seen.     Since  that 
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many  trnprovementfl  have  been  made,  and  Progreso  is  now  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  summer  montha,  by  the  ladiea  of  Merida,  as  a 
watenog  place*  The  best  bathing  booth  that  existed  at  the  lime 
of  our  arrival,  and  until  lately,  belong-ed  to  Sefior  Alonzo  Aspe, 
then  ihe  administrator  of  the  custom-houae.  This  gentleman, 
for  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  iiitroduelion,  received  ua  with  gremt 
hospitality.  Uoapitality  is  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  Yuctitecan 
character.  It  ia  a  particular  blessing  in  a  country  where  hotels 
are  almost  unknown. 

The  Yankees  are  proverbially  inquisitive ;  we  had  just  come 
from  among  them,  and  finding  our^jelves  in  the  cuatom-house, 
we  began,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  ask  questions  about 
the  country  and  its  commerce.  The  principal  article  of  export 
10  the  henequefi  or  filament  of  the  Sisal  hemp  (the  Aga^e 
SiBoUnsis^  an  evergreen  succulent  plant,  Indigenous  to  Yucatan, 


A  PLANT  OF  HENEQUEy  (Affave  8($alrn9h). 

which  beai^  a  coudidurable  ix^semblance  to  the  filanta  of  tlie 
g«naa  aloe,  with  which  it  is  8omelim(*s  confounded).  This 
phint  requires  little  care,  growa  well  in  stony  places,  and  scarcely 
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nee<ld  wat^r.  Yucatan  is  very  stony,  and  as  there  are  no  riv^i 
in  the  coiintr-y^  the  agriculturist  defienda  altogether  on  the  reio 
for  irrigating  his  fields^ 

Tfie  leaf  of  the  agave,  which  varies  in  length  from  two  to  fin 
fet4  when  mature,  is  the  part  of  ihe  plaut  that  famishes  the  fila- 
ment There  are  three  ways  of  scraping  the  leaf  to  obtain  ii 
The  one  most  in  use  ia  a  machine  moved  by  steam  or  h 
power.  It  incurs  so  Tnuoh  waste  of  the  filament,  that  last  je^r^ 
we  are  in  funned,  the  pi  sinters  of  Merida  proposeil  to  offer  a  ^— 
reward  of  20,0(11)  dollars  to  any  person  who  would  improve  thefl 
machine. 

Tfie  other  two  methods  have  been  used  by  the  natives  from 
time  immemonal.    The  first  is  w  ith  a  Tonkas.    A  tonkos  la  a  fiat 

boar  d  of  very  hard  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  and  four  m 
inches  wide.  The  upper  end.  which  is  the  thickrsl,  i«  | 
carved  out  to  form  a  handle ;  the  lower  end,  thin  and 
sharp,  18  scooped  in  the  middle  in  shape  of  a  crescents 
This  is  the  scraper.  They  place  a  leaf  of  the  plani 
upi>!i  a  round,  straight  stick,  about  an  iuch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diarneter.  This  is  held  in  an  oblique 
posilioii.  After  splitting  the  leaf  lengthwise  w-ith  the 
tonkosy  in  Jo  three  or  four  pn^'is^  each  piece  is  squeezed 
between  the  tonkos  and  the  scraper,  the  man  putting 
ATf^nMot,  all  the  weight  of  hii^  boily  to  increase  the  piessurep 
The  Hliiment  obtained  in  this  manuer  is  the  most  appreciated. 

The  second  method  is  with  the  J^acte\  It  consists  in  laying 
the  leaf  upon  a  fl.it  board  about  three  leet  long  and  eight  inchet 
wide,  one  end  being  placed  on  the  grotind  and  the  other  against 
the  waist  of  the  worker,  who  scrapes  it  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
made  in  the  sfta]>e  of  a  two-handled  knife.  By  working  hard,  the 
best  hand  can  only  obtain  iwtMUy-tive  pounds  of  filament  per  day. 
He  coiuniences  work  at  midnight,  and  ceases  about  0  u  dock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  getting  higli,  for  the  plant  contains  an 
aciid  principle  that,  with  the  heal  of  the  day,  acts  as  an 
epispantic,  Ilaniniucks,  bags  and  cordage,  all  nia<le  ii{  hencqiuft, 
cormtitute,  besides  the  filament,  the  chief  artides  of  expoilation 
the  making  of  them  is  thei'efore  an  important  branch  of  induatry 
in  the  ct-iuntry. 
To  return  to  our  narrative.     Wc  passed  the  day  in  the  habtta- 
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lion  of  the  family  of  Sen  or  Aspe,  in  the  custom-hmHe.  It  was 
mail  day — we  obtainetl  seats  in  (he  €oacb  for  Merhla.  At  four 
o'clock  it  was  at  the  door.  Between  the  eustoin-hniise  ami  the 
road  there  was  a  quantity  of  deep  sand,  and  Seiior  Aspe  was  too 
polite  to  allow  a  lady  to  walk  through  it. 

Our  eoriveyance  was  an  old-fashioned,  rickety  eardagc,  that 
might  well  have  belonged  to  our  great-great  graiidfat  hers.  At- 
tach^ to  it  were  three  tiny  mules ;  th«>y  looked  qiiile  incapable  of 
getting  their  load  out  of  the  sand,  much  less  of  takir*g  it  to  Morida, 
twenty  t\>ur  miles  dintanL  Evidently  they  had  resolved  not  to  try 
it  J  for  they  kicked,  jumped,  turned  and  twisted  in  every  direction 
but  the  rigiit  one.  By  dint  of  pushing  the  wheels  from  behind, 
dragging  the  beasts  in  front,  and  wliipping  thetu  from  above,  we 
fitially  got  into  the  road.  Once  fauiy  started  they  went  with  §ar- 
prising  rapidity;  not  even  slackening  their  speed,  when  they 
passed  over  a  luatic  bridge,  matle  of  loose  boards  placed  on  beams 
constructed  over  the  slough,  at  the  entrance  to  the  swamps  behind 
the  town.  Nor  did  they  once  stop  until  we  reached  the  relay, 
Tbese  mules,  so  puny  in  appearance,  were  far  too  strong  and 
active  for  our  comfort.  When  on  board  the  '*  Ctiba "  we  had 
looked  to  Yucatan  for  rest ;  but  now  we  wei^e,  for  the  time  being, 
worse  off  than  even  The  road  is  cut  throngh  fields  of  henequen  / 
and  it  is  not  in  many  places  that  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
make  it  smooth.  Since  then  a  railway  has  been  laid,  and  is  oper* 
ated  by  horse-power.  When  we  left  Progreso  it  was  about  half 
completed.  One  year  ago  nrules  were  yet  used  in  place  of  the 
locomolive.  Here  and  there,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  tall  chim- 
neys denote  the  establishments  of  planter's.  We  thought  at  the 
time  that  no  road  could  be  worse  than  this,  from  the  port  to 
the  capital  of  Yucatan  ;  btit  when  we  visited  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  we  had  reason  to  change  our  opinion.  To  remain  seated 
was  quite  out  of  the  «|  nest  ion ;  we  could  only  hold  on  to  the 
leather  straps,  and  patiently  receive  a  shaking,  which  forcibly 
reminded  us  of  a  doctor's  prescription,  **  when  taken  to  be  well 
flhakeu." 

We  survived  the  twenty-four  up-and-down  miles,  and  entered 
the  crtftital,  well-nigh  exliausted,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
iu  the  evening.  Even  at  that  early  hour  all  was  silent,  as  if  the 
city  had  been  deserted.      Moonlight   lends  encliantnient  to  ©very- 
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tiling,  and  Braootlis  outrongh  planes.  When  we  passed  the  prin- 
cipal square  all  looked  polt«heil  an«l  beautifuL  The  shrubs  and 
other  phuils,  that  adorn  the  central  f^^iirden,  seemed  to  be  covered 
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QABA    DEI.    GOBIKRNO     (GOVERNMENT    HOUSS),    AT    Mi^.RIDA,    YuCATAN, 

WITH  A  PORTION   OF   TlIK   pLAZA   DK  LA  InDEPENDENOA,  AXP   LN 

THE  liACKGROL'ND  ON  THE  RIGHT  THE  lOLESIA  DK  JeSUS. 

wilh  frost.  The  cathedral  od  our  left  rose  grand  and  gloomy. 
Opposite  to  it  ihe  arcude  of  the  City  Hall,  and  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  looked  imposing  and 
brilliajjt  We  told  tbe  coachman  to  drive  to  a  hotel  There  was 
only  one — of  coni-se  that  was  the  best— the  Hotel  Meridiano, 
Thither  we  wenL  After  taking  supper  in  the  puldic  apartment — 
for  the  landlord,  Francisco  Lopez,  a  Spaniard,  siud  there  was  no 
private  dining  room — ^we  were  conducted  to  a  room.  It  contained 
two  folding  beds,  closed  all  round  with  curtains,  a  large  pine  tal>le 
and  one  or  two  ebalrs  of  the  same  material.  Besides  these  articlea 
there  were  mosquitoes  enough  to  torment  all  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  From  these  the  bed-curtains  seemed  to  promise  us  a 
ahelter.     We  pj-epared  lo  avail  oui^selves  of  it ;   but  alaa  I   for  our 
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expectations.  Instead  of  a  mattress  to  rest  upon,  we  had  only  a 
piece  of  canvas  stretched  on  the  frame. 

The  business  of  the  next  day  was  house-hunting, — ^not  an  easy 
task,  for  very  little  building  is  done  in  M6rida. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  visit  the  eastern  part  of  Yucatan, 
we  set  out  for  Izamal.  An  epidemic  of  small-pox  had  broken  out 
in  M6rida.  Our  friend.  Dr.  Don  Li  boric  Irigoyen,  then  Governor 
of  the  State,  asked  us,  as  a  favor,  to  dispense  vaccine  matter 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  which  we  were  to 
pass.  On  the  8d  of  November  he  gave  to  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  an 
official  commission  to  that  effect.  He  said  that  he  could  not  send 
a  physician  for  that  purpose,  as  the  treasuiy  was  exhausted.  We 
complied  with  his  request  at  our  own  expense.  Our  travelling 
carriage  was  a  bolan-cocM,  Tt  is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  resem- 
bling a  van.  A  mattress  is  spread  in  the  bottom,  for  the  passen- 
gers to  sit  or  lie  upon,  as  may  best  please  them.  It  will  accom- 
modate six  persons  seated,  or  two  lying  at  full  length,  which  is 
the  most  conmion  way  of  travelling  in  the  bolan.  Suspended 
upon  leather  straps,  it  is  the  only  conveyance  suitable  for  the 
roads  of  Yucatan.  Some  are  four-wheeled,  but  these  are  seldom 
used  on  account  of  the  bad  roads.  They  are  drawn  by  three 
mules,  which  go  at  a  dashing  rate,  at  least  for  the  first  few  miles. 
The  road  between  M^rida  and  Izamal  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State.  About  four  miles  from  the  capital,  on  the  right-hand  side 
going  towards  IHxkokob,  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  mounds  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  This  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  village  of  Techoh, 
and  the  ruins  show  that  once  upon  a  time  there  existed  a  large 
village.  We  have  not  examined  these  edifices,  our  attention  not 
having  been  called  to  them  until  a  very  short  time  previous  to 
our  leaving  Yucatan.  The  people  of  the  country  take  but  little 
interest  in  the  remains  of  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants. 

The  first  village  that  we  reached  was  Tixjyetial,  It  is  composed 
of  a  few  straggling  houses,  with  thatched  roofs,  and  some  Indian 
huts,  nestling  among  orchards.  We  passed  through  a  long,  iiTegu- 
lar  street,  the  principal  and  only  one,  leading  to  a  large  square 
overrun  with  grass,  where  stands  an  old  convent  in  a  most  ruinous 
condition,  and  a  roofless  church.  The  altar  only  is  under  a  shed 
of  palm  leaves.  Nominally,  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  is  that 
12 
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of  the  country;  btii  mnee  the  laws  of  reforra  were  first  prorunl* 
gaici]  luiiler  Piesi^knit  Don  Benito  Juarez,,  when  the  property  of 
Ihe  clergy  was  cnntiHcated,  niar»y  of  the  eluircheft  have  fallen  into 
ruin.  Fre<(iienlly  the  cliincheR  ai*e  fiiii^tnineil  by  the  exertiona  of 
the  |irioKtii  ahjtje,  who  are  now,  willi  but  few  excejitions,  very 
poon  The  people  of  the  small  towns  take  little  pride  io  ihe 
appearance  and  preservation  of  their  templei. 

At  7'ixpmta!,  the  caniau^os  coming  frnin  or  goinju:  *o  Mcnda, 
generally  ^^lop  to  water  ihtir  liorsea  at  a  well  by  the  roadsitle. 
The  next  town  of  importance  is  Tixkokob.  At  this  place  the 
Spaniards  fonght  a  hard  battle  with  the  Indians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ihe  Coeomef<,  [Minces  of  Si>tnta,  The  historian  says  there 
were  only  two  hundred  S|iflniards  to  forty  thonsiind  (t)  Indians, 
This  bntlie  took  place  on  Thnrsday^  June  llth^  1.541.  A  few 
moutlis  later  tlie  <  ity  of  Mei  ida  was  ioiinded.  l^ixkukob  is  now  the 
aristocratic  village  of  Yncalan,  so  we  were  told.  It  is  small,  not 
over  picinjesqne,  hut  a  well  kept  and  clean  town.  The  church  is 
large.  The  convenl,  now  half  mined,  attached  to  it,  is  occu)iied 
by  onr  good  friend,  Dn,  Pablo  Ancona,  the  curate,  to  whos^ 
hosj.italrty  and  kindness  we  owe  much.  To  him  also  is  du^  ihe 
re-editicwlion,  at  his  own  expense,  of  the  j^ai't  now  hal»itable.  Tb« 
village  is  snrmnnded  by  plantations  of  hetieqnen,  Tl»e  principal 
industry  of  the  place,  among  the  poor,  is  ha ni mock  making.  This 
is  done  for  the  most  part  by  women  \\m\  young  girls,  which  Latter 
I  mnst  sny  are  very  jiretly.  Besides  ihe  curate,  we  have  there 
many  gooil  friends  wliom  we  rcrneniber  with  pleasnre. 

About  tilteen  miles  from  TMokob  we  passed  the  village  of 
Caralrhen^  once  of  some  importance,  if  we  might  jtidgc  by  ihc 
nnmber  of  t?tone  liouses  seen  aronnd  the  spacious  8<piare.  It  is 
now  nearly  deserted  and  lonely. 

This  manner  of  travelling  in  onr  own  carriage,  passing  through 
many  unknown  and  strange  looking  places,  stopping  when  and 
wherever  one  feels  inclined,  is  certainly  more  pleasant  and  full  of 
interest  than  being  carried  at  the  rale  of  forty  miles  an  hour  in  a 
railway  car.  Tiie  Indians  alone,  in  their  picturesque,  unique  cos- 
tume, were  snflicient  to  rivet  our  attention.  Tlien,  too,  the  hedges 
were  brilliant  with  convolvulus  of  various  colors;  rose-pink,  skj- 
blue,  rich  puride,  and  pure  white,  mingling  and  entwining  each 
other.    Upon  the  ground,  every  here  and  therei  were  large  groups 
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or  patobes  of  yellow  bntlerflies  that,  npon  our  npfiioacb,  rose  and 

buttered  aroiiiul  us.  To  give  an  idea  of  their  number,  we  may 
|gay  that  we  rode  through  eltiud^  of  them  for  mi!es.  Tliey  were 
^  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.     Indeed  no  country  can  surpass  Yueataii 

in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  color  of  its  flowers,  insect!!  and  birds. 
We  next  travei-sed  3fHcuichi\  a  hamlet  of  a  few  scattered  butJi 

hidden  among  orobards,  and  tlien  d^aioe  to  the  village  of  Vitihum. 


IsDik^  Hut  in  Yucatan,   with  Indian  Labohkks  at  work* 

As  we  rode  tlirougli  it  a  btorm  vvmb  just  breaking  overhead  ;  yet 
Dotwillmtanding  a  lond  peal  of  tlmnder,  wu  distinctly  beai*d 
A,  B,  C,  echued  by  many  yourhful  months.  Looking  toward  the 
place  from  whence  the  s^^und  came,  we  §aw  the  vilhige  school 
where  the  hopes  of  tlie  villagers  of  both  sexes  were  learning  the 
namea  of  llie  letters,  whii»h  I  hey  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  their 
voiced,  mjiking  rather  a  discordant  than  a  harmonious  noise. 
They  stopped  short  of  one  accord  at  the  rattle  of  wheels  upon 
the  Btony  road,  ntretching  their  neuks  and  eyes  to  the  utmost  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  travellers,  and  then,  at  the  command  of  the 
Ma^MeVf  in  unison  screaojed  again  A,  B,  C, 


At  A  verj  §hori  &taDoe  from  this  plaoe»  on  tbe  left  of 
the  iXNid,  are  to  be  Men  the  mniuuitig  of  llie  magniSoent  ancient 
tammmmj,  carelitlly  biiilt  of  lieini  stone,  cemented  with  mortar, 
whicii,  at  tbe  dne  of  the  Spanish  oonqoest,  eiij^ted  between 
Izmial  and  T.-ffd  (Mirida)u  A  great  part  of  this  work  has  b^eo 
thoroitgUj  deitroyed  to  obira  itooes  to  maead&mize  the  public 
roftd. 

We  were  six  mtka  from  Ijcanial,  ret  oould  plainly  9ee»  towering 
aibove  allt  the  church  that  crowns  the  great  mound  of  which  we 
will  apeak  anon.  The  rain  contioued  to  fall  heavily  until  we  were 
near  the  city,  when  the  sun  again  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendor ; 
so  the  boiun  ooeA/entered  laainal  s|»arkliog  with  raio-drop&  We 
droTe  to  a  house  that  had  been  taken  for  qs,  and  found  to  our  dis^ 
may  that  the  floor  of  each  room  waa  abundantly  adorned  with 
little  pools  of  water — nufortonate  result  of  a  shower  of  rain  and  a 
leaky  roof,  W^  bad  letters  of  recommendation  to  Sefior  Don 
Joaquin  Reyea,  one  of  the  prindpal  meichanta  there.  These  we 
sent  by  our  servant.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  carnage  of 
Don  Joaquin  was  at  the  door  with  a  request  from  him  for  us 
to  go  unmediately  to  his  house.  He  did  not  allow  us  to  return  to 
our  mansion  of  small  lak^  but  furnished  one  belonging  to  himself, 
and  put  it  at  our  disposal,  which  proved  to  be  much  more  comfort- 
able than  tbe  one  rented  for  us.  The  friendship  then  shown  by 
Befior  Reyes  and  his  amiable  family  has  never  changed- 

Izainal  is  not  what  it  was  some  yenn  ago^  having  bt^n  partly 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  their  insurrection  in  !S^7. 
Anciently  it  waa  eelebrated  for  its  temples  where  the  people  went 
in  pilgrimage  frx}m  all  part^,  even  frx)m  the  countries  now 
called  Chiapas,  Guatemala,  and  Tabasco,  in  olden  ttmt*s 
XibaUpo.  Four  of  the  prineip**d  mounds  yet  remain.  They  sur- 
round the  largest  square.  The  smaller  ones  were  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  city.  That  sitnat4.^d  on  the  north  side 
is  an  oblique  pyramid,  with  a  gradual  ascent  of  broad  ste^ks  on 
the  south  side,  and  a  very  steep,  almost  perpendicular  one,  on  ths 
north.  Ufton  this  mound,  that  is  one  hundred  and  fiOy  feet  high 
from  the  base  to  the  summit*  a  temple  was  raised  in  honor  of 
KinUh- Kaktfuk  Kinlch-Kakmcisignities  fiery  Ara,  with  eyes  like 
the  sun.    The  Ara,  or  Macaw,  is  of  lie  parrot  family,  with  a  long 
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Si,  very    brill innt   plumage,  and  a   powei-ful   beak.      This  bird 
inhabits  the  Antilles  and  thi^  warmer  paitf^  of  America. 


I 


PUBUC    SQUAKE,    AT    IZAMAL,    YUCATAN, 
wrru  AMTtrtciAT  uovmu  ix  mm  backqaoonp. 

In  oar  later  studiea  among  the  ruins  of  Chichcfi,  we  have 
learned  thai  the  toteiB  of  the  wife  of  the  ohief\aiu  Chaacmol, 
queen  of  Chicheu,  was  au  Ara  (Moo  hi  the  31aya  tongue).  Tlie 
queen  in  represented  on  some  of  the  monnmeuts  as  an  Ara  eating 
bumati  hearts.  In  the  interior  of  the  building  that  Kinich  Kakmo 
cauaed  to  be  raised  to  the  memoiy  of  Chaacmol,  we  find  the  his- 
tory of  her  lift^  portrayed  in  mural  paintings.  She  was  graceful, 
beautiful,  aflectionate  and  brave;  imd  such  was  her  goodness 
and  virtue,  that  after  her  death  the  people  deified  her,  aa  some 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  Okl  World  deified  their  illus- 
trious  pei'souages,  Hi^r  shrine  was  then  built  upon  llie  mound  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  square*  It  was  said  that  always  at  mid-day 
Kinich-Kakmo  descended  from  heaven  in  the  ftirm  of  an  Ara,  and 
burned  the  Bacnfice  offered  ou  her  allar.  By  a  strange  eoinci- 
denoe  we  read  in  the  Bible  of  similar  phenomena,  taking  place 
among  the  Jews,  the  fire  from  heaven  coming  to  burn  the  otJer- 
ings  on  the  altar. 
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*Wm  iecDiiil  mound,  on  the  south  gi<l*>  of  the  flqtiare,  is  very 
exteiiBive.  It  wub  oallet!  by  the  Indiana  Ppai>p4Ii>l'Chac,  whkh 
ineniiB  "  rie?Hls  an*]  thundei'/'  Father  Lizaria,  nu  hhUmmi  of  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  siiid  that  the  word  Ppapp-IIol  Chac  meant 
the  niansion  of  tlie  priestn  of  the  gods.  This  mound  waa  occupied 
liy  tlie  palaces  of  the  priests,  which  were  destroyed  by  Bishop 
Diego  de  Landa,  who  built  in  their  place  the  church  and  convent 
of  the  Fi-aiiciscan  monks,  in  order,  says  Cogolludo  in  Book  V.  i*f 
his  "//i^^oria  flc  Yucata fi ^'*  lo  drive  away  llje  devil  with  the  sight 
of  the  holy  habit  of  the  friars,  from  a  place  which  had  been  detiled 
by  the  presence  of  the  priests  of  idola.  To-day  the  convent  is  to 
a  rninoiis  coi]dition,  but  serves  as  a  barracks,  and  occasionally  as 
a  penitentiary.  Lunda  also  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  oilier 
mounds.  On  thi?  east  side  of  the  square  was  a  temple  dedic*ited 
to  Itzamatul,  which  means  '*  he  who  receives  and  possesses  the 
grace  or  dew  from  heaven."  Tradition  says  that  Zamna  was 
the  first  King  that  ruled  over  Yuc^t^n,  and  that  he  divided  the 
lands,  and  gave  names  to  the  towns.  During  life  he  was  con 
Balled  by  the  people,  who  wished  to  know  what  was  taking  place 
in  remote  parts.  He  also  used  to  prophecy  the  things  of  the 
future.  According  to  tradition,  ihey  cjirrie<l  the  dead  to  him  that 
be  might  bring  them  back  to  life.  He  healed  the  sick  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hand.  After  his  death  they  deified  him  and 
raised  an  altar  in  his  honor,  lie  was  lield  in  gi-eat  veneration 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  The  people  broaghi 
to  his  shrine  their  sick  friends.  These  were  carried  to  another 
teuqile,  also  dedicated  to  him,  that  occupied  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  and  was  called  Kabul^  that  is  to  say,  **the  working-hand/' 
People  went  there  in  gieat  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
carrying  presents  aud  alms. 

Cogolludo,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  YIth  Bo^ik,  t-ells  us 
that  Father  Landa  endeavored  by  al!  possible  iiiuauj*  to  attract  the 
Indians  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  wean  tlicm  tVoni  their  idol- 
airous  rites.  Seeing  that  they  were  accustomed  to  wo»*ship 
images,  having  destroyed  theirs  with  his  own  hands,  he  resolved 
to  replace  them  by  one  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  [le  maile  a  voyage 
to  Guatemala  to  obtain  one  from  tlie  rhisel  of  a  renowned  sculptor, 
who   rcsidcil   there.     As  he    was  going,  the   Franciscan    monki^ 
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asked  him  to  bring  another  for  their  convent  in  Merida. 
The  two  images  were  obtained,  put  into  one  box,  and,  that  they 
might  not  be  injured,  it  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Indians. 
On  the  way  back  it  rained  continually,  but  not  on  the  box,  nor 
upon  those  who  carried  it,  nor  even  for  some  distance  around 
them.  Arrived  at  the  city  of  Merida,  the  monks  chose  for  their 
convent  the  image  that  had  the  prettiest  face  and  most  saintly 
expression.  Although  the  other  had  been  brought  for  the  Indians, 
and  was  to  be  carried  to  Izamal,  the  people  of  Valladolid  wanted 
it  for  the  convent  of  that  city,  because,  said  they,  it  is  not  just 
that  it  should  remain  in  an  Indian  village.  The  Indians  opposed 
this  as  they  could ;  but  what  the  Spaniards  wished  began  to  be 
put  in  execution.  All  in  vain,  however;  no  human  strength 
could  move  it  from  Izamal.  So,  to  the  deliglit  of  the  Indians  and 
admiration  of  the  monks,  the  image  was  placed  in  the  convent  of 
that  city.  Cogolludo  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  and  numer- 
ous miracles  performed  by  Our  Lady  of  Izamal,  in  healing  the 
sick  and  raising  the  dead.  Even  to-day  they  are  said  to  be  per- 
formed, and  her  shrine  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  people 
of  Yucatan,  notwithstanding  that  tiie  original  image  was 
destroyed  some  years  ago  in  the  burning  of  the  church,  and 
replaced  by  another,  as  stated  on  a  marble  slab  at  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  church.  Landa  destroyed  the  idols  that  healed 
the  sick  and  raised  the  dead,  putting  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  their  place,  and  the  same  miracles  have  continued.  The 
image,  however,  that  had  remained  at  Mt-rida  effected  notliing. 

The  Indian,  the  mixed  or  Mestizo  race,  and  even  some  of  the 
uneducated  white,  are  firm  believers  in  witchcraft,  and  practice 
many  superstitious  rites.  In  name  they  are  Catholic,  but  in  name 
only,  and  because  they  have  been  driven  to  it.  Cogolludo  says 
in  the  17th  chapter  of  his  IVth  Book,  that  those  Indians  who 
failed  to  attend  mass  were  flogged  ;  and  we  know  from  good 
authority  that  only  thirty  years  ago  those  Indians  who  entered 
the  church  late  were  whipped  at  the  door. 

Throughout  Yucatan,  when  the  Indians  or  Mestizos  suffer  from 
a  disease  they  do  not  understand,  they  are  oflen  said  to  be,  and 
really  imagine  themselves  bewitched,  and  that  this  or  that 
medicine  man  (H-Men)  can  cure  them  by  destroying  the  sorcery. 
The  medicine  man  is  generally  an  Indian  who  pretends  to  a  great 
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knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs ;  and  who,  in  fiMSt,  has  an  inmgfat 
into  the  use  of  some  few,  haying  receiyed  the  instniction  from 
his  parents,  who  have,  in  their  torn,  reoeived  it  from  theirs.  It  is 
easy  to  comprehend  how  different  may  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
medicine  man  of  to-day  from  that  possessed  by  his  forefiUiien, 
when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  passed  to  him  only  by  word  of 
month.  The  ancient  H-Men  (wise  man)  was,  posnbly,  a 
sage  of  great  learning,  bnt  the  H-Men  of  to  day  is  a  trickster  and 
impostor.  Nevertheless,  many  Indians  have  a  profound  fiuth  in 
his  power  and  wisdom,  so  he  is  called  to  the  aid  of  the  bewitched. 
The  rogue,  attering  cabalistic  words,  goes  under  the  bed  or  ham- 
mock to  dig  up  the  figure  of  the  person  that  has  done  the  mischief 
This,  at  least)  is  what  he  pretends.  Of  course,  he  has  some  little 
figure  bidden  about  biro ;  he  feigns  scraping  the  floor,  generally 
mere  earth  among  the  poor  Indians,  and  soon  presents  an  image 
said  to  be  a  likeness  of  the  person  who  has  bewitched  the  patient 
For  this  he  receives  a  fee,  and  takes  his  departure  amid  tJbe  thanks 
of  his  wondering  dupes.  The  patient  remiuns,  of  eoarse,  ndther 
better  nor  worse  for  the  ceremony,  unless  his  faith  be  great  and 
the  disease  half  fanciful 

I  copied  an  old  manuscript,  written  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  in  very  bad  grammar,  that  I  found  in  Isla  Mujeres,  where  it 
is  venerated  and  firmly  relied  upon  as  the  most  complete  work  on 
medicine.  It  is  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Few."  Why,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover.  I  was  told  by  several  persons  that  this 
same  manuscript  seizes  in  lieu  of  a  physician  in  some  parts  of 
Yucatan.  When  in  Valladolid,  Yucatan,  we  heard  it  spoken  of 
in  very  flattering  terms.     The  following  is  a  quotation : — 

Cure  for  the  Bewitched. — "  Firet  take  a  root  of  vervain,  cook 
it  in  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  patient  to  drink.  It  will  be  vomited. 
To  know  if  the  person  is  bewitched,  pass  a  branch  of  skunk  plant 
over  him.  If  the  leaves  becouie  purple  the  person  is  bewitched. 
To  be  freed  from  the  enchantment  wear  a  cross,  made  from  the 
root  of  the  skunk  plant,  aiound  the  neck." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  many  absurdities  found  in  that  old 
manuscript. 

We  were  in  Izamal  in  the  month  of  December.  On  the  8th 
the  festival  of  Our  Lady  of  Izamal  is  celebrated.      A  large  fair  is 
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held,  to  which  the  nierchants,  not  or»ly  of  Yucatnn,  but  also  from 
the  neighboring  States,  flocks  as  in  olden  limes»  if  not  to  pay  their 
reapei'ts  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virtxin,  to  woi*ship  :it  the  altar  of 
Mercury.  The  people  go  tbitlier  to  kneel  before  the  iraage 
already  metitioned,  and  to  pass  three  days  aa  merrily  a«  possible. 
In  the  morning  there  are  proceasions  to  the  shrine  of  Onr  Lady. 
Maas  ia  celebrated  at  eleven  o'clock.  From  ehiircfi  tfie  congrega- 
tion goes  straightway  to  the  bull-fight. 

A  bull -fight  in  Yucatan  is  not  like  a  bull -fight  in  Spain,  The 
ring  is  built  by  the  principal  families  of  the  village,  each  lending 
Bervanta  to  erect  a  part  of  it.  It  is  a  double  palisade,  sustniniug 
abeds,  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palmetto,  that  are  divided  into 
boxes.  Every  one  provides  a  chair  for  himHcH'  The  best  and 
woi*st,  large  and  small,  all  attend. 

There  are  but  few  men,  if  any,  who  give  themselves  at  all  to 
the  study  of  tanrotnachy.  Many  enter  the  n ng  |)erfectly  ignorant 
of  all  rules  by  which  they  might  escajje  the  fnry  of  the  animal. 
It  wm  customary  among  tlie  ancient  people  of  Yucatan  to  sacritiee 
their  Uvea  as  an  offering  to  the  deity  for  any  benefit  received.  This 
i(!  yet  oi>enly  practised  among  the  Iiidiatis,  but  tii  snt^h  manner  as 
not  to  pass  fur  human  sacrifice.  If  an  ludian  desires  any  particu- 
lar thing  he  begs  it  from  his  patron  saint^  and,  to  show  his  grati* 
tuile,  promises  in  return  to  tight  llie  bull,  or  to  kee]>  himself  intoxi- 
cated for  a  certam  number  of  days,  or  to  perform  some  other  rash 
deed.  Well,  bt*  knows  nothing  about  bull-fighting.  To  enter 
the  ring  and  confront  the  animal  is  about  a>i  sure  a  <leath  for  bim 
a6  being  shot  at  by  arrows,  as  wjis  ciLHtomary  for  the  victims 
that  offered  themselves  in  the  olden  times.  With  an  Indian 
about  to  enter  the  arena  I  once  remonstrated,  but  the  only  answer 
^iven  to  all  argument  and  persuasion  was  *^In  promesa^  CohV* 
(my  promise,  Lady).  Nothing  could  shake  his  resolution ;  lie 
complied  with  his  promise,  and  was  carried  away  mortally 
wounded.  The  ring  is  occupied  by  six  or  moie  Indians  on  foot. 
Some  young  men  of  the  city  who  wish  to  display  their  horseman- 
ship enter  mounted.  Of  those  on  foot  some  are  provided  with  a 
pole  about  three  feet  long^  having  a  sharp  iron  head  like  that  of 
an  arrow,  called  rejojt.  Otheis  have  merely  a  Hack  made  of  hene- 
qtien*  This  seizes  them  as  a  shield  against  the  bull.  Certainly 
tbey,  at  times,  show  nmch  courage  and  liave  veiy  narrow  escapes. 


i«Wpc<ylrfR«f«miyfkhrii|dsife<  wkhyAcTcdl  fer 
tbe  r>y>*grg<,  TVmt  vW  hoiv  Jiwdy  ptflbiuitd  ■<wr  i 
iffvifc,  flofid  tM  rvfMMSTM,  thai  ML  Ae  mcb  ptimJcd  wkli  i 
eoofr  ^irmd.  TWir  bwan*  m  to  Uraw  tke  WD  m  the  nape  of  ' 
tl»B«k»lkiaya.  irtbeUovfa  ««fl  gmatfaesDiiMlil 
OMe£rikdc«LlMtthisit  acUoaitiwcM&  TVe  bean  !■  cWicd 
by  t vo  or  tbree  an  al  oMe.  Uov  lAer  blov  !■  deeh  ;  the  blood 
gnahioe  a^mik  each  tiaie.  TVe  feal  Uov  makca  il  fbrioos ;  k  ii 
tbeo  daageroat  far  the  pmmq^bat  the  loss  of  blood  0OOD 
weakeiM  h.  and  it  becomet  aloMMl  baradcaB.  Tlie  hotaciaea  are 
then  calkd  apoa  to  laain,  dn^  it  oC  asd  bring  in  another. 
Kockdf  are  fired,  the  people  appland,  the  band  piaj%  and  adovn 
doe«  biff  best  to  aoaie  the  aodioice  daring  the  iirtenraL  If  a  ball 
ifi  diftiotfrlioed  to  figbt,  tbey  girt  hit  body  with  ropea  in  ereiy  poa- 
rible  way,  and  fanteo  fire-craehers  to  his  tail  and  about  the  head 
and  baek.  Tbns  aggrarated  the  poor  heart  jvmpa  and  the  fire- 
crickers  explode.  This  renders  him  fariooa  for  a  minute  or  0a 
If  a^D  he  refoses  to  fight  he  is  taken  away  as  a  ooward  not 
worth  killiog.  Sach  is  the  boll-fight  in  some  of  the  vini^;e8  of 
Yucatan. 

Nearly  all  the  reliinoas  festirals  outside  of  the  larger  towns  are 
attfrri<icd  with  bull- figh iff,  gambling  and  fireworiLS^  and,  as  of  old, 
inebriation.  A|»art  from  the  festivals  of  the  churchy  the  Indians 
have  many  ceremonies  of  their  own  that  their  forefathers  prac- 
tised. They  regard  them  with  far  more  veneration  than  those 
forced  upon  them  by  the  priests.  One  of  these  rites  is  the  JBtzmeek 
Naylan^  or  the  act  of  placing  the  child,  when  four  months  old, 
astride  the  hip  of  a  woman  chosen  for  the  occasion.  She  repre- 
sents for  them  the  godmother,  from  Naylan  (godmother.)  These 
godmothers  faithfully  keep  their  promise  to  biing  up  the  child, 
if  the  parents  are  removed  from  it.  The  child,  and  its  mother, 
both  have  a  great  res|>ect  for  her,  the  little  one  being  taught  to 
kiss  her  hand  when  she  approacht*s  it.  The  ceremony  is  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  child  is  placed  astride  of  the  hip,  the  woman 
walks  round  the  outside  of  the  house  five  times  with  the  baby. 
Five  eggs  are  buried  in  hot  ashes,  that  they  may  there  break,  and 
the  c.liild  thus  have  its  five  senses  awakened.  If  the  eggs  do  not 
break  rea<]ily,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  children  will  not  be  very 
intelligent     If  they  wish  it  to  write  well,  they  place  a  pen  iu  its 
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haiii]  (hiring  the  ceTemoiiy ;  to  read  well,  n  book ;  to  work  in  the 
fieliK  ^  tnac/iste  (a  long  ktiife  generally  uaed  by  the  uatiFes). 

Tliii*  ril*?  eauiies  us  to  remember  a  very  touch iiiij  Hindoo  anec- 
dote that  we  have  read  in  I  he  life  of  ihe  Prince  Sidliarnu,  sou  ot 
31ayH  Devi,  the  beautiful  illnslon.  lie  retired  from  the  court  wlien 
yet  yonrij^T  and  liecnme  Budh:^  the  founder  of  Budhbm,  which 
sect  ii^  to  ISrjihinani*!iu,  ag  Chrtstiutiliy  to  Judaiank  A  youpg 
woman  having  lost  ber  only  child  tlumght  herself  most  unjiLHtly 
tieated.  She  went  to  End  ha  to  ask  him  to  bring  it  back  to  life. 
Bud  ha  promit^ed  ^o  to  do  if  ^hv  would  bring  bim  five  gruiut*  of 
muBtard  .seed  from  the  baud.H  of  jiotne  one  who  had  lost  no 
relative,  no  fnend.  The  wonuin  wt  nt  rejoicinn^  tVom  floor  to  door 
with  the  4^hild  tf stride  upon  her  hip.  She  fsiileil  to  find  any  one 
who  had  lont  neither  friend  nor  relative,  Th*'n  she  comprehended 
that  8he  was  not  exempt  from  the  general  law  of  death,  and  went 
back  I'epentant  to  Budha,  who  pardoned  her  Ever  al\er,  she 
remained  with  him  and  l»eeame  a  sainted  person. 

Tliis  shews  that  the  cns^toni  eonimon  in  Yucatan,  of  carrying 
children  astride  the  hip,  existed  likewise  in  Hindostan  at  the  time 
tliat  Bndha  lived ;  that  ia  to  say,  more  than  five  thousand  years 
ago. 

As  we  have  said  that  the  Indians  of  Yucatan  believe  in  witch- 
era  11,  we  will  tell  you  ho>v  Dr.  Le  Plortgeon  acquired  the  reputa- 
lion  t)f  a  wizard.  It  was  said  that  several  persotis  ha<l  wished  to 
enter  the  great  artifitird  mound  milled  to  Kinich-Kakmo,  the  laDe 
Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbon rg  among  others,  but  as  yet  none  bad 
succeeded.  Everybody  eun^idered  the  feat,  if  not  imjjossible, 
at  least  very  dangerous,  as  there  might  be  snakes  lurking  there, 
and  other  verromous  reptiles,  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
J)\\  Le  Flongeon  decided  to  enter  if  possible,  as  Iiis  examination 
of  the  mound  had  |>ersuaded  him  that  it  must  contain  interior 
chambers.  f£e  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  small  opening  on 
the  eastern  side.  After  jK*netrating  ten  yards,  he  found  a  dry  slone 
widl  blocking  the  way.  To  the  right  he  perceived*  by  the  light 
of  his  caudle,  a  small  aperture.  He  made  his  way  through  this. 
Crawling  on  about  fifteen  yards  among  immense  blocks  of  hewn 
stone  tfiat  form  the  foundation  uf  the  mound,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  entrance  in  that  direction,  iieturning,  he  felt  a  strong 
current  of  air  that  seeaied  to  come  through  the  stoue  wall.     He 
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cnnie  to  the  cnnclusion  that  there  was  the  road  he  sought.  He  Had 
an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the  Sinte,  to  iisk  the  «/f/>  I^f^iii^^ 
or  magistrate,  for  help.  Th'm  he  did,  requesting  him  to  lend 
four  prisoners  from  the  penitent iary»  as  no  free  working  men 
could  be  induced  to  venture,  much  lens  to  work,  under  the 
mound.  The  men  were  given,  and  an  opening  \vm  made  in  the 
wall.  This  took  nearly  a  whole  da}%  as  there  was  little  space 
for  working.  The  nrjtt  day  the  magistrate  nflered  all  kinds  of 
exeuges  not  to  lend  the  men  again.  Tfie  Do<'tnr,  however, 
went  to  the  moimd  in  company  with  Dr.  Don  Braulio  M«-nde2 
and  Don  Joaquin  Tiryes,  The  gentlemen  entered  as  far  as 
the  wall,  hut  left  Ih,  Le  Plongeun  to  continue  hin  explorations 
through  the  opening  nirnle  hy  the  prisoners.  The  passage  was 
eaccectitngly  snuill^  being  half  iille«l  n|>  with  l»tose  ejirtk  He  look 
a  string  between  his  teelh,  to  signal  if  anything  should  befall 
him,  and  penetrated,  hy  the  light  of  a  candle,  about  twenty-fivo 
yards  in  a  wci^terly  direillon,  crawling  on  the  ground*  with  his 
back  scraping  the  roof  Keaehit»g  the  end  of  the  passage,  he 
found  a  place  where  he  could  sit  upright.  At  the  left-hand  eide 
was  an  opening  almost  blocked  up  with  earth  that  h«*l  sifted 
between  the  stones.  It  Ici't  an  apei  lure  of  aVjout  a  foot  and  a 
half.  Here  the  shoulders  would  not  pnss ;  but  looking  through, 
he  saw  a  kitul  of  chamber,  and,  on  the  south  side,  the  d»xirway 
of  a  subteiranean  pnssage,  leading  sotith  towards  the  mound  upon 
which  (he  cimrch  stands,  A  strong  current  of  air  blew  through 
the  passage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  time  immemorial  com- 
mnniciitiun  han  exiKled  between  the  two  nRtunds.  There  ended 
the  exploration  in  that  dircclion  lor  the  time  being. 

Among  the  Indiana  and  Mestizos  a  strange  tradition  h  cun*ent 
and  firnilj  believed-  It  is,  that  under  the  mound  is  a  large  pool 
of  crystalline  water;  and,  stanrling  in  the  mi^ltlle,  a  beautiful 
image  of  a  woman,  so  resplendent  and  shining  that  il  illuminates 
the  witole  place.  But  as  in  our  modern  times  no  one  has  entered 
into  the  interior,  we  must  ucce[>t  the  existence  of  an  iujage  there 
as  A  possibility,  for  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  burying 
under  these  iivramids  the  efttgrcs  of  their  honored  rulers,  aa  the 
Egy[itians  the  mnniinies  of  iheirti.  The  visit  of  the  doctor  to 
the  mound  gave  rise  to  tlie  following  lutiicrou^  incident: — A  mis- 
chievous cat,  poking  his  nose  where  he  had  no  business^  threw 
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down  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  repair 
the  damage  the  doctor  set  to  work  to  make  some  more,  and  for 
that  purpose  dissolved  some  Spanish  coin  in  nitric  acid.  Having 
precipitated  the  pure  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride,  in  order  to 
separate  it  from  the  alloy  of  copper,  he  converted  the  chloride 
into  black  oxide,  which  very  much  resembles  loam.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  little  zinc  it  might  yet  contain,  he  sent  it,  well 
washed  and  dried,  to  the  silversmith  to  have  it  melted,  little 
dreaming  of  the  inference  that  would  be  drawn.  Our  servant 
was  a  Mexican  soldier  of  the  Pioneer  regiment,  accustomed  to  a 
strict  discipline,  and  to  comply  therefore  with  the  orders  he 
received,  he  took  the  oxide  of  silver  to  the  best  silversmith  and 
requested  him  to  melt  it.  The  smith  having  examined  the  stuff, 
became  enraged  at  the  idea  that  any  one  should  take  him  for  a 
fool,  and  wish  to  play  him  a  practical  joke,  and  asked  the  soldier 
what  he  meant  by  requesting  him  to  waste  his  time  trying  to  melt 
earth  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  silver.  The  soldier  merely 
replied  that  such  were  his  orders,  that  he  knew  nothing  else,  and 
begged  )iim  to  do  it.  After  much  pourparler^  the  smith  at  last 
took  a  small  quantity  of  the  stuff  that  he  believed  to  be  eatth, 
placed  it  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  with  his  blowpipe  directed 
a  flame  upon  it.  Whenlo!  to  his  astonishment,  a  globule  of 
bright  silver  appeared  in  lieu  of  the  supposed  earth.  Then  a 
lucid  idea  crossed  his  brain.  "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  I  now  know  why 
that  foreigner,  your  master,  went  under  the  mound.  He  knew 
that  the  earth  there  was  pure  silver,  and  went  for  that."  The 
worthy  man  refused  to  melt  the  rest  lest  it  might  be  bewitched. 
This  took  place  on  a  Saturday  morning.  On  Monday  we  learned 
that  very  early  on  the  previous  day,  Sunday,  the  smith,  witli  some 
of  his  companions,  had  proceeded  to  the  mound,  entered  it,  not 
without  fear  and  trembling,  and  filled  some  large  bags  with  loam. 
This  was  carried  to  the  forge,  and  he  passed  the  day  trying  to 
obtain  silver  by  blowing  upon  it,  but  alas !  without  success. 

When  this  story  was  told  to  us,  the  Doctor  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  push  the  joke  a  little  farther.  So  he  took  a  small 
quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  poured  into  it  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt.  You  are  aware  that  the  result  of  this 
mixture  is  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  when  dry, 
resembles  lime.  Having  obtained  tliis,  the  Doctor  sent  it  to  the 
silversmith  to  have  it  melted.      After  much   hesitation  he  sub- 


tnitled  it  to  llio  nia^c  a^stiun  of  the  Ulovrpiptf  flame*  The  globult 
of  mlvcr  ngniri  trimie  its  appeuraiice.  ^*  Ah  T'  sakl  he,  nugn\y, 
*^  tiuw  E  iinderiitanil  Itte  whole  thin^,  and  why  we  w^orked  nil 
ye«t*»rday,  and  i>uriit^d  so  iimch  co.il  for  nothing.  Yoar  master 
know  that  wu  woru  going  to  the  mound,  and  by  hia  power  of 
witeherall,  cluinged  ilie  loam  into  saccab''  (white  earth). 

From  (hat  llmt'  l}\\  Lt  Plongron  p:i8!H;d  for  a  great  wizard  and 
unchaiitcn'  luuuii^lho  lower  clusHes  of  Izmnul. 

Mcirithi,  iho  mipitui  ui  Yucatan,  was  luunded  on  the  site  of  the 
rumiuiit  eily  of  'l\-H6y  in  the  year  1542,  by  Don  Fr&Dciecci  de 
Munlrjtj,  Lieuluiiunt-ttovenjor  and  Captain-Genera!,  son  of  Doa 
FnuTcimui  Av  iI*>nt<Jo,  tf*e  Adtlantado,  Governor  and  Cli 
Ju8tt(%'  fnr  tht'  rrovinces  of  Yncatan  and  Co£(tuieL 


CaAA  BKL  ADEI^XTAUO  iMONTKIO,  ON  TIIK  PlaXA  BE  LA  InDKPKXDENCIA, 

AT    Ml^lRlDA,    YnCATATf. 

The  Spaniards  built  their  lir«t  hiitmes  in  the  style  of  the  natives, 
Aflerwarils  Ihry  di*stn*yed  the  rtitififial  rnuiiruk  that  Mirrounded 
ihc  plaro  where  the  prindpal  ^iqiiare  nt»w  is,  lt>  use  the  stones  for 
bnildiiig  the  city,  commencing  jit  that  point.  The  first  house 
bnilt  under   the  direclion   of  ^funlejo  yet  ataiids  on  the   south 
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Bide  of  the  square.  It  is  a  curious  cornUinatlon  of  Spomah  nnA 
Iiidjan  work.  Frnmineut  among  the  ornaments  on  the  fa(;!ide 
are  Spaniards  slanilini;  upon  pjHJslrale  Intliuns  (s^ad  emblem  of  tbe 
social  position  of  the  poor  Indian  of  to-day). 

Tlie  City  Hall  occupies  ibe  central  part  of  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  between  the  dwelling  of  Don  Bern  ado  Peon  and  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  It  in  a  long  two-stoned 
building,  with  an  arcade  running  the  whole  length  on  the  ground 
and  upper  floor,  where  are  the  Council  Charnbei*!*  and  4>tht'e  of  the 
Cily  Treasurer.  Helow  are  the  barracks  of  the  National  Guard, 
police  station,  city  jail,  and  oflice  of  the  magistrate.  A  turret  rises 
Irom  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  in  front  is  the  city  clock, 
which  armouncee  to  the  inhabitimts  that  their  life  on  earth  its 
shortened  by  an  hour.  Under  it,  on  a  marble  plaUs  is  the  date  of 
tbe  erection  of  tlie  btiilding  in  letters  said  to  be  iA'  pure  gold. 
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CjkBA  Municipal  (City  Itiix)   with  a  portion  of  tue  Plaza  de  la 
IndepbxukxCia,  at  M^JtmA,  Yucatah. 


The  Bi^ho|>*s  palace  and  the  cathedral  adj<nn  each  other,  and 
occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  ft(|nare.  The  cathedral  is  a  massive- 
looking  monument,  of  imposing  proportions.     On  tbe  north  are 
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the  fijoveniment  offices  and  some  private  propertT.  The  middle 
of  the  sqtiare  is  laid  out  as  a  flower  g.^rden,  Thi»  is  the  prome- 
nado  of  ihe  ladies,  partii^ulaiTy  on  Sunday  and  Thoreduy  eveniogN 
when  the  orchestra  perfonn«  there. 
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LA    CATEDRAL,    AT   MflBIDA,    YUCATAN, 
ON  THE  Plaza  dk  la  Lsdcpkxdenou. 

The  prettiest  spot  in  Merida  is  the  Plaza  de  JeMi$j  or  Je 

square^*     It  18  a  srnnll  enclosure,  vvitli  an  Iialian  marble  fouiitai 
iu  the  centre,  patches  of  ^'ouiid   laid  out  as  Hower  beds,  and  i 
sibuudriuce   of  elegant  iron    sea!s.     The  walks   are  paved  wi 
inarliU>,  aud  over  nil  trees  wave  their  green  folijige.     Forruerly  t| 
orchestra   plsjyed    there,  hut    it  was   abandoned   for   the   lart 
square,  not  bein|^  spacious  enough  for  all  the  people  to  enter  tli 
garden.     This  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  only  opened 
the  public  at  certain  houi-s.     A  few  days  after  our  arrival  we  wefl 

•8©c  nill-pii^e  nHistmlloii  of  jfurque  llidiOgo  (ftirmerly  called  Flasa  de 
Jeati*),  fjiclug  piige  77, 
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to  tliat  pki*e  t«>  listen  to  the  miisic,  and  we  iilmost  imagined  our- 
selves upon  en chfin ted  ground.  The  band  was  excelleul ;  Mfiestro 
Cuevas  was  director,  and  the  opera  of  Semiraiuis  was  well  exe* 
ctited.  The  atmos|ihere  was  soft  and  balmy;  aud  how  graceful 
were  the  ladies  !  Dressed,  nearly  all  of  them,  in  white,  they 
glided,  rather  than  walked,  to  the  compiu^s  of  the  harmonious 
sounds.  We  have  never  seen  any  people  move  as  graeetully  as 
do  the  Yucatec^n  ladies  ;  this  walk  is  not  studied,  but  natural  to 
them.  Their  harmonious,  amiable  character  shows  itself  in  their 
way  of  walkings  This  scene  was  yet  more  enhanced  by  the  pale 
moon  that  shed  her  silvery  light  over  all.  That  evening  will 
always  }>o  remembered  by  me,  for  before  morning  I  was  prostrated 
with  yellow  fever,  I  passed  through  that  illness  in  the  Hotel 
Meridianot  attended  by  Dr  Le  Plongeon,  who  patiently  fulfilled 
the  dnties  of  nurse  and  physician  with  the  must  aasidtious  care, 
not  sleeping,  daring  seven  days,  more  than  an  hour  in  eveiy 
twenty -four,  as  we  bad  been  assured  that  no  stranger  attacked 
with  the  fever  that  year  bad  escaped  death. 

The  streets  of  the  city  of  M^ri*la  are  laid  out  at  right  angles. 
They  are  wide,  and  paved  in  the  dry  season  with  dust — when  it 
rains,  carpeted  with  mud,  and  adorned  with  innumerable  pools  of 
water,  that  almost  interrupt  j)edestriaii  travel  BeaLdes  I  he  Plaza 
Mayor^  there  are  about  fouiteen  or  fiHeen  smaller  squares,  and  on 
each  a  church. 

Tiie  mni  ket-place  is  in  the  centime  of  the  city.  It  is  poorly  pro- 
vided. Everything,  except  the  meat,  is  8t)ld  on  the  ground, 
generally  spread  out  on  clean,  white  cb^ths,  or  large  plantain 
leaves  placed  on  the  tlagstones.  The  venders  squat  in  rows 
beside  tlieir  wares,  which  are  sold  in  very  small  proportions.  To 
a  stranger  it  is  a  novel  an*!  pretty  sight,  on  account  of  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  Indians. 

Tbe  hotisea  are  generally  one  story  high,  ihongli  there  are  some 
handsome  two-«tory  dwellings.  The  apartments  are  spacious  and 
lofty,  but  seldom  elegant.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  interior 
court-yards  adorned  with  flowei*s. 

The  only  theatre  looks  rather  unattractive  outwardly.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  pull  down  the  Castle  of  San  Benito,  aud  build  a 
Dew  theatre  in  its  place.  It  would  be  regretted,  for  t!ie  foitresa 
of  San  Benito,  and  ex  convent  uf  the  Franciscan  friat^a,  is  a  bis- 
14 
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Bouse  of  Sknor  Dauio  Galkua,  on  thk  Plaea  db  ia  Ikdbfbxdkkcu.  ^ 
AT  MfirsiDA,  Yucatan. 

toFK^al   monument  that  ought,  to  be  preserved.      It  sLinds  on  thtf?* 
eastern  mle  of  tlie  city,  and  occupies  the  elevated  site  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  tfie  ancient  inhabitauta.     BUfiop  Lnnda  tu  bis  work, 
**  Las  (JosuH  tie  Yneatttn^'^  bus  given  a  deseripijon,  and  preserved 
the  plan  of  iU     T*.*-day   the    convent  ia   in   ruinH.     The  church 
attjiclied  to  it  serves  as  barracks  for  the  federal  troops  stationed 
in   Merida.     Some  part  of  tbe  building  has  been   re-erected   to 
serve  as  a  penitentiiiry.     Many  of  the  cells  have  been  purpo^ly 
pulled  down  by  the  federal  soldiers,  to  use  the   material  for  build- 
ing an  almshouse  and  tree  school  for   the  poor,  but  a  change  of 
goveinment  prevented  tlie   completion  of  the  project.     Some  of 
the  interior  decorations  yet  remain  upon  the  old  walls  of  tbe  con- 
vent, tiioiigb  the  roof  has  fallen.     We  have  seen  the  remnants  of 
the  ancient  monument  spoken    of  by   Landa,    which,   according 
to  Father  Cogolhido»  supjiorted  the   cellii  of  the  second  story  of 
the   convent.     Ajs  a  fortre;sa,  the   building   would   yet  do  good 
service. 
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Court- Yard  of  thi:  Hofre  of  Dosa  Brctna  Galera  dr  CaSarbs,  at 

MiuiDAt  Yucatan,  with  SKEVANXd  variously  employkd. 

The  society  of  M<''rida  is  [vleasiiij^.  Even  the  jjonrest  cl««»e«aie 
Well-iiifiuiierfil  ;md  ruiiueil.  They  will  give  all  llu^y  have  lo 
receive  a  visitor  kirnily.  There  in  little  vice  in  die  eiry  ;  violent 
criiiie»,  Hiicli  as  thel\  ajitl  iiiurJer,  are  alfTiDSt  unliearil  of  in  the 
country.  Tl»e  trt*nlleijjeii  are  very  polite,  and,  aa  a  rule,  well 
infonn'^d,  well  edtieated,  and  very  intelH^eiiL 

The  ladiefi  are  VifVy  much  retired.  Some  oidy  leave  their 
hotiaen  to  attend  t^uireh-  In  Mp]»earaiiee  some  are  beaiitifu!,  hut 
all  are  gnieetVil  and  none  ugly.  They  are  Ibnd  of  iniii^ic,  and  have 
a  natund  taleitt  Ibr  it.  Some  are  very  8kilful  at  mfiking  sut^ar 
flowers,  frnilii  and  vegetahlefi.  We  have  seen  the^e  fabricated 
with  stich  i»erfectior^  that,  being  close  to  them,  and  even  having 
theni  ill  the  hand,  it  was  diftieult  to  persnade  ourselves  that  they 
were  not  the  real  thing.      The  taste  aloue  can  undeceive  ;  it  ia  aa 
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pleaniDg  tm  tlie  appearance.      In  dress  the  ladies  follow  tbe  Euro- 
pean lawhions. 

The  Me^lizjis  juid  Tiidians  always  ret  am  their  most  pictareaque 
ancient  national  eo^tnnie.  Tire  Indian  woman  s  dress  is  of  while 
iinen.  The  onder  part  is  a  full  Bklrt  called  pie,  made  long  enough 
to  escape  the  ground ;  the  upper,  called  uipil^  falU  over  it  to  the 
knees.  This  eonsista  of  a  sing-le  piece  lliat  requires  no  fastening; 
it  U  cut  scpnire  at  the  neck.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  a 
young  Me8tTzji  in  holiday  attire — her  pic  and  utpil  both  ed^ed 
with  colored  embroidery  and  deep  lace,  made  by  the  natives;  her 
feet  enrascd  in  dainly  Halin  slippers^aionnd  her  neck  a  gold 
rosary,  from  which  depend  coins  of  tfje  same  nietah  and  ribbons 
of  various  hoes.     Her  bearing  is  that  of  a  prinoess ;  a  modest 
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MESTiZA    8E!tVA.\TS    IN  YUCATAN, 

KNf;A<;KD   IN   MAKING    T0UULLA8,    OR    INDIAN   COHN   CAKKS. 

one  witbah  though  conscious  of  her  bewitching  appearance,  which 
is  yet  more  enhanced  U*  she  carries  a  basket  of  flowers,  gracefully 
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poised  upon  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and  raised  to  the  level  of  her 
head  to  sh^cW  her  face  from  the  sun.  The  Mesllxaa  of  Meridn  are 
renowned  for  theii'  hejuity»  and  with  good  re?»!ion>  Their  ordinary 
heatl-drens  is  a  white  lace  veil,  and  when  they  dance  they  wear  a 
hat  tnmmed  with  rilitjous  and  tiowers.  Their  hair  la  either  worn 
in  two  plaits,  or  fastened  in  a  peculiar  knot,  eidled  a  Tnc/h  tliat 
falls  npon  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  eostutne  of  ihe  men  recalls 
most  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  dress  worn  by  the  workmen  of 
Assyria  and  Eixypt,  as  shown  on  the  mural  paintings  of  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  and  the  bas-rdiefH  on  the  slabs  of  Ninevek 

Merrda  baa  a  musical  academy,  where  music  is  well  studied  and 
carefully  performetl  There  is  also  an  amateur  theatrical  society 
among  the  youth  of  the  city,  which  certMiidy  pertorniH  far  better 
than  the  travelling  companies  that  visit  Yucatan, 

There  are  two  large  colleges.  One,  ^^El  Cole (f to  (7aiolk*o,''  in 
the  I^taza  de  Jenusy  is  the  piivate  projierty  of  Father  Dominguez. 
It  is  exceedingly  well  kept  They  have  classes  for  primary  edu- 
cation and  the  higher  braticlies  of  learning.  Theology,  and  all 
other  fitudies  necessar>"  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  priesthood, 
are  taught.  It  has  a  good  library,  and  a  department  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philos^ophy,  well  sup|ilied  with  good  instruments ; 
also  an  astronornic^il  and  meteorological  observatory,  where  the 
director.  Father  Dominguex,  takes  observations  every  day»  that 
are  published  in  the  *^^  lieriMa  de  Merkhir  The  other,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Plaza  de  J&ttis^  is  the  ^^  InBtituto 
Ztiterario,''  an  establishment  belonging  to  the  Government. 
In  it  all  branches  of  education  are  taught,  inc^ludiug  medicine 
and  jurisprudence.  Two  large  apartmenta  of  this  building 
were  ceded  in  the  year  1H7I  to  serve  as  a  museum  for  antiquities, 
under  the  direction  of  Seuor  Don  Crec^ncio  Carillo  Ancona,  a 
Presbyter,  who  has  taken  a  true  interest  in  the  archaaology  of  that 
country  and  has  dedicated  many  hours  of  his  life  to  its  ancient 
history.  This  museum  contams  pieces  of  antiipie  sculpture,  plas- 
ter ciists,  pottery,  some  Maya  manuscripts,  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  samples  of  various  woods  of  the  country.  There  are 
also  several  public  schools.  These,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Common  Council,  are  very  well  conducted.  The  cliildren  are 
what  the  Americans  would  call  "smart."  They  progress  with 
astonishing  rapidity  in  all  the  studies   they  are  put  to,     A  few 
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ytmm  mg^  Uwt^  bd»g  no  proper  school  for  gtr\%  two  liuJies,  Dofti 
Rila  Cctaiim  G^iienes  ami  Doclm  Crislina  Fartaa,  underto«»k  lo 
UlaUUi  out  lor  ihoae  of  pt^or  iVmUie^  call  in  ♦?  it  the  "SiefnpH 
Vbm*  (Rretgrfeii).  It  iss  to-day,  by  the  efforts  of  those  !adi«i 
in  tt  matt  tcwmhing  condition. 

Konnefflf  llMm  wm  an  hospital  near  the  centre  of  the  city  i  the 
oM  €«iiiTciil  of  iKe  Mejorada  serves  now  for  ihnt  |*urpo9e*  Tliii 
hoafpitaU  Utttil  the  middle  of  1876,  was  under  the  care  and  super- 
fartHliuttO^  of  the  Sisters  of  Chaiity ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
mtt^pHkm  i4*  the  laws  of  reforiiu  these  lailies  abandoned  iu  no 
longer  being  peruiitled  to  dwell  in  the  community.  It  conuii)t< 
an  aayluw  for  the  iii^ane.  At  the  time  of  our  departure  tVom 
UMda  the  hya|>ital  wa^  under  the  direction  of  our  friend,  Dr 
Siiuri,  a  very  able  physician,  mho  ser%'ed  in  the  United  States  m 
aiir^HHi  during  the  wai\  in  the  army  of  tlie  Potomac,  and  went 
at Wi  wards  to  Fi^noe  and  Geim^ny  to  complete  his  medical 
aindiefr.     He  is  n  true  lover  of  hin  profession. 

M^riJa  boasts  of  several  private  open  carrificros,  and  some  very 
fine  hollies  imported  from  Europe  aTid  the  United  StJites.  The 
vehicle  ijfiicnilly  iu  use  is  called  a  raJeza,  It  is  Mmilar  to  the 
old  tkHhiinuHi  chaise.  Two  people  may  sit  in  it  comfor  Uibly,  and 
ihriv  upon  an  emergency.  It  is  drawn  by  one  hoi-se,  which  tht 
drivt^r  ridt's.  Tliis  conveyance  is  supported  on  bt^oad  leather 
alrapis  and   the  motion  is  very  easy. 

Heveiat  ne^'«pa|>ers  ai-e  published ;  some  three  times  a  vi-eek, 
othci-s  iwii-e  only.  **  A7  Prrioiitvo  Oficial"  or  **Z«  linZ'^n  d^ 
I*ucblo^^  is*  thi*  organ  of  the  Government;  "Xa  ilemsta  de  M^ridu^ 
that  of  the  commercial  community;  ''El  J^ensamiento^"  of  llw 
]^lnHt*nit'  stH'icly  ;  and  **A7  Meftsajero,'*  of  the  clergy.  Other  smal 
shirts  ar%'  issued  occjisionnlly  by  the  SpiriluiiliHts  autl  other  **  iAtu^' 
as  this  or  that  opinion  is  most  prevalent  One  of  them,  calle 
*'/^fi  /<v  dr  Amor"  (Vhv  Law  of  Love),  is  a  Spiritualist  papei 
agiiiusL  which  *'M  Artt^ttno,*  an  uUra-moutane  sheet,  is  issued^ 
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REPOKT  OF  SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  M.D., 

In   behalf   of   the   Committee   appointed    to    procure    a 
Portrait  of  the  President  of  the  Society. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty,  saddened  only  by  the  thonght  that 
it  devolves  on  me  through  the  lamented  death  of  Judge 
Thomas,  to  present  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
in  behalf  of  tlie  subscrrbeii^,  the  beautiful  picture  now 
before  you.  For  many  years  the  members  of  the  Society, 
bearing  in  mind  the  indefatigable  labors  of  its  President, 
and  with  a  high  appreciation  of  their  value,  liave  desired  to 
possess  his  painted  portrait,  which  might  be  hung  on  these 
walls  with  that  of  the  founder.  This  desire  took  shape  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  when  it  was  formally  expressed  by 
vote,  and  the  result  is  now  before  you  in  this  speaking  like- 
ness, from  tlic  brush  of  Daniel  Iluntiugton,  of  New  York. 


REMAKKS  OF  KEY.  DR.  GEORGE  E.  ELLIS. 

Mr.  PREsn>ENT. — I  recall  that  in  the  last  conversation 
which  I  had  with  our  late  honored  Vice-President,  lie  ex- 
pressed Jiis  hearty  interest  in  the  measures  of  the  Society  to 
secure  this  portrait.  Had  he  been  with  us  today,  the  grate- 
ful office  which  1  am  performing  would  have  been  discharged 
by  him.  Jt  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  that  the  design  of  your 
associates,  in  this  expression  of  their  respect  for  you,  and 
of  their  sense  of  the  many  and  very  great  obligations  which 
they  owe  to  vou,  a-  the  President,  anJ  as  the  constant  and 
munificent  benefactor  of  the  Society,  has  been  realized. 
15 
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And  it  k  eertaiiilT  loo^  fit finp  ihm.i  m  we  owe  to  Toar 
fo^tj  die  lycioQt  And  mttnctiTe  ball  whkrb  we  fee  in  its 
rein|ii«tfiiem  for  the  futfl  timm  tvHliijt  ve  shoiild  onraelrei 
liai^  upon  il»  vnib  die  mcriptiott  it  nav  b^u^  in  the 
ftaimsred  eanTaL  Tbe  diitff  object  of  a  well-executed  por 
trmtt,  u  ta  preserre  die  lineaiDetirg  anci  fcamree  of  an  aWnt 
or  a  departed  friend^  when  die  eje  cannot  see  bim,  or  wbeo 
be  ia  aa  objetrt  of  iiitefe»l  to  those  wbo  faav'e  nef er  seen 
bim.  No  portrait,  however  fiiithftiUfr  it  might  f^py  natare, 
wooM  erer  be  a  sobstitate  for  your  pemnial  liring  presence 
to  those  of  «a  wbo  for  manj  raeeeesifre  jrears  baTe  gathered 
hero  ID  this  lorelj  Atitauiii  weather  to  find  yon  in  die  chair 
«t  onr  ariDiial  meeting,  and  t4^aharo  in  your  tooet  agreeable 
hoepital]tie«« 

The  point  of  espedal  interest  to  us  at  this  moment  is  as  to 
the  skill  and  fidelity  with  wbieh  the  artist  lias  done  his  work, 
for  we  hare  r^ard  now  to  those  who  are  to  eome  after 
ns,  and  to  look  npon  your  portrait  as  we  look  upon  those 
of  the  worthies  aronnd  us  whom  we  ne^er  knew  nor  saw. 
Often  as  I  hare  been  looking  n{>on  the  portrait  of  some  one 
who  lived  centuries  or  sooree  of  years  ago,  and  whose  cbar- 
aeter,  genins,  works  or  public  service  have  made  him  an 
object  of  curions  or  grnteful  regard,  I  have  wished  that  the 
representation  might  be  accompanied  by  some  certificate 
authenticating  its  fidelity  to  life*  prepared  and  attested  by 
contemporaries  and  associates.  So  I  could  wish  now  that 
tliose  of  jour  aseo<.»iates  who  first  see  yoor  portrait  on  the 
M^all,  as  you  sit  beneath  it,  might  attest  their  eatigfaction 
with  it  as  presenting  you  as  yon  are  to  us.  So  fae  as  I  e^n 
jnrlge  from  its  elevated  position,  it  is  a  fair  and  truthful 
cttigy.  1  remember  a  lively  discussion  aronnd.  a  dinner 
tnblo  about  the  eomparative  and  relative  fitness  of  full 
length  and  of  lialf-length  portraits,  as  assigned  to  various 
orders  of  mon^  with  titles  to  distinction  and  regard  for 
various  qualities  and  services.  All  seemed  to  accord  in 
restricting  the   full -length    figure  to  mililary  men,  orators, 
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statesmen  and  monarchs.  For  tlie  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
the  poet,  the  judge,  the  magistrate,  the  philanthropist,  the 
honored  heads  and  representatives  of  literary  and  benevo- 
lent associations,  the  half-length  was  the  more  appropriate. 
This  adjustment  of  the  proprieties  in  each  case,  proceeds 
upon  the  very  reasonable  assumption,  that  all  which  marks 
high  personality,  dignity  and  intelligence  in  a  man  is  the 
portion  of  his  whole  frame  which  is  above  his  waist,  the 
remaining  continuation  of  him  having  uses  of  convenience, 
but  not  distinctively  significant  of  the  qualities  of  his  higher 
nature.  So  the  artist  has  presented  you  to  us,  sir,  as  we  see 
yon  presiding,  seated  at  the  table.  I  indulge  the  hope  that 
sa  long  as  I  may  be  privileged  to  attend  these  pleasant 
meetir:gs,  I  may  be  able,  as  now,  to  compare  the  man  with 
the  picture. 

One  thing  more,  Mr.  President.  Among  our  many  debts 
to  you,  I  would  gratefully  recognize  this,  that  within  your 
very  limited  family,  you  have  furnished  us  in  your  son  an 
associate  who,  by  his  tastes  and  his  chosen  objects  of 
research  and  thorough  study  in  archaeological  science,  has 
already  done  such  effective  and  rewarding  labor  in  the 
direction  of  the  original  and  primary  purposes  which  the 
Antiquarian  Society  was  formed  to  serve. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 

A  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  ladies  of  my  family  visited  the 
household  of  our  deceased  brother,  Judge  Thomas,  to 
express  her  love  and  sympathy.  One  of  the  Judge's  family 
said  that  they  had  derived  great  comfort  and  pleasure  from 
the  many  evidences  of  tlie  public  attachment  which  they 
had  received  since  his  death,  and  that  she  wished  her  father 
could  have  known  it  in  liis  life-time — that  he  sometimes 
thought  that  people  didn't  like  him.     Certainly  no  man  had 
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was  not  lie  but  we  that  were  accomplishing  the  purpose. 
He  has  almost  seemed  to  think  when  he  contributed  the 
endowment  to  a  public  object  which  ensured  its  success, 
that  he  was  our  debtor,  and  not  we  his ;  and  he  has  never 
demanded  for  his  opinion  in  the  administration  of  the 
enterprise  even  the  weight  to  which  it  would  be  entitled 
independently  of  his  share  in  its  endowment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  uttered  imi)erfectly  only  what  is  in 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  and  if  your  modesty  makes  what  I 
have  said  disagreeable  to  you,  be  assured  you  are  the  only 
person  present  to  whom  it  is  disagreeable. 


RESPONSE  OF  PRESIDENT  SALISBURY. 

GfiiiTLKMEN. — I  thank  my  partial  friends  for  their  kind 
words  to  justify  this  expression  of  respect,  and  I  owe  them 
double  thanks  for  aiding  me  in  doing  what  they  are  pleased 
to  commend.  Wlien  we  remember  that  our  lamented  Vice- 
President  was  ]>rominent  in  tliis  act,  as  he  was  in  more 
important  measures  of  the  Society,  we  renew  our  grief  that 
he  was  not  peruiitted  to  give,  by  his  own  administration, 
new  dignity  and  success  to  the  presidential  office.  Horace 
says,  "  If  you  put  me  among  the  Lyric  poets,  I  shall  carry 
my  head  high  enough  to  strike  the  stars."  I  can  feel  no 
such  exaltation  in  the  greater  honor  of  placing  my  portrait 
with  those  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  done  most  to 
build  up  the  character  and  usefulness  of  this  learned  insti- 
tution. This  testimonial  has  approached  before  my  face 
so  gradually,  that  I  have  no  excuse  for  the  extravagance  of 
surprise.  I  have  had  time  to  resist  the  delusions  of  vanity. 
The  higii  office  that  I  hold  must  have  the  higlicst  share  of 
the  honor  of  the  hour.  As  to  tiie  respect  that  I  can  appro- 
priate to  myself,  I  know  how  little  it  is  merited,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  has  been  accorded.     With  the  deepest 
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)Htn<7  fo  fli«f  Ho*:I<rty  ari'l  the  LiNrarr.  Visitors  to  the  Hall 
w#^»/:  uinn-  fn:/|iHrfit  and  intdlij/ent,  and  books  and  docu- 
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rosity  of  members  near  and  remote  were  aronsed.  Mr. 
George  Livermore  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  and 
others  in  whose  continued  presence  we  rejoice,  began  to 
show  that  they  had  minds  and  hearts  large  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  best  work  here,  while  they  abated  nothing  of 
their  duty  to  the  ancient  and  pre-eminent  Society  to  which 
they  had  given  their  first  love.  Another  source  of  your 
prosperity  should  be  acknowledged.  From  the  Society, 
and  from  myself  in  connection  with  the  incident  to  which 
your  attention  has  been  called,  constant  thanks  are  due  to 
generous  friends  not  members  of  our  Society,  who  freely 
gather  the  treasures  of  your  collection,  and  amply  pay  for 
the  privilege  by  their  well-selected  gifts,  which  are  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  increase. 

In  the  interest  of  our  Society  I  must  thank  the  eminent 
artist  for  the  ingenuity  and  skill  that  he  has  exercised  in 
this  work  of  the  imagination.  In  a  few  years  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  individual  will  be  forgotten.  Then  no 
one  will  regret  that  a  President  of  the  Society  has  been 
portrayed  as  favorably  as  the  subject  would  permit. 
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MAYOR  PRATTS  ADDRESS. 

Felllow-Citizens. — Tlie  ceremonial  wliich  brings  together 
ibis  large  assemblage  to-day,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character. 
In  oar  local  associations  and  our  local  history,  it  is  an  event 
which  serves  as  a  link  to  bind  the  centuries  together. 

Almost  one  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers  set  apart,  in 
what  we  may  fairly  presume  to  have  been  a  retired  portion 
of  the  then  little  rural  village,  a  spot  which  they  consecrated 
to  the  burial  of  their  dead.  But,  like  him  who  plants  his 
trees  without  fully  taking  in  the  extent  of  their  future 
growth  and  increase,  they  did  not  realize  that  the  quiet 
village  of  their  day  was  to  become  a  bustling  city ;  that 
the  little  "  God's  acre,"  which  they  then  so  lovingly  and 
reverently  planned  and  established,  would  be  demanded  for 
other  and  very  different  purposes  by  the  restless  activity  of 
the  living  future. 

That  time,  however,  has  come.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  surrounded  by  the  din  and  noise  of  the  work- 
shop, the  hum  of  machinery,  and  the  constant  confusion  of 
travel  and  traffic,  it  has  gradually  become  unfitted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  Nor  have  our  civic 
authorities,  to  whose  ward  and  keeping  it  was  intrusted, 
been  always  mindful  of  their  charge.  They  have  allowed 
it  to  fall  into  neglect.  They  have  suffered  it  to  be  dese- 
crated by  the  trespasses  and  depredations  of  later  genera- 
tions, who,  in  their  thoughtlessness,  have  failed  to  recognize 
or  to  appreciate  the  hallowed  associations  by  whicli  the  spot 
was  surrounded.  And  now,  finally,  when  the  public  has 
asserted  its  right  of  eminent  domain  over  it,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  use  of  it,  for  the  purposes  of  sepul- 
ture, forever. 

Among  those  whose  remains  have  so  long  reposed  within 
those  once  sacred  precincts  was  one  whose  name  and  charac- 
ter are  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  history  of  his  time — one 
whose  life  and  labors  were  more  instrumental,  perhaps,  than 
16 
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those  of  finy  oflicr  tiian  of  lils  flay  and  generatian,  in  giving 
to  the  city  of  \m  ntk^ptiuii  the  cliarncter  and  distitielion 
which  &ho  )>oasti5  to-<lay — Ipaiah  Thc»ma3. 

Hut  of  him  it  is  not  Ijecomirij^,  or  lilting,  that  /should 
speak.  The  Sneiety  wliich  he  founded,  nnd  uf  which  he 
was  tlm  first  President,  the  nieiidvership  of  which  is  not  eon- 
fined  to  one  eonntry,  which  oeenpics  »o  prorninent  a  pot?itiou 
among  the  learned  fioeietiefi  of  tlie  worW,  and  M'hi<'h  lias 
taken  so  important  and  active  a  part  in  the  pro&eeution  of 
antiquarian  rei^^enreh,  lias  its  representatives  here  to-day. 
The  iK'Wspaper  wliicdt  he  estaljlishc*!,  and  dniing  its  earher 
years  sustained  under  ahnoet  im^uperahle  diliicultiee,  hy 
wldeli,  witli  his  mardy  fenrlesstiess,  arid  his  indoniitalde  per* 
severanee,  he  did  battle  for  Im  country  in  the  cause  of  her 
freedom  and  indepeiidenee,  has  its  i*epresentatives  liorc 
to-day.  The  l>rotlierhood  of  Freemasons,  of  which  he  was 
almost  his  whole  life  an  active  and  coT»spicnous  mem  her,  has 
also  its  represent ives  with  us  to-day.  To  these  various 
representatives,  and  to  the  rcpresentativeB  of  auch  other 
puldie  hudies  as  unty  be  witli  us,  Ite  ai^si^ned  tlie  grateful 
task  of  commemorating,  Uv  their  words,  tlje  deeds  and  the 
fame  uf  him  whose  mortal  remains  we  are  heiH?  and  now,  hy 
appropriate  and  imposing  ceremonies,  about  to  consign  to 
their  final  resting  place, 

I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  our  ow^n  distin* 
guished  fellow-eitizcn,  the  present  accomplished  President 
of  tiie  American  Antiquai'ian  Society,  ilou.  Stephc^n 
Salisbury. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  SALISBURY. 

Mr.  Mavok,  Gkntlkmen  of  the  Crrr  GoTKRufMENT,  akd 
Fellow  CmzENS. — You  do  well  in  removing  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Dr.  Isaiali  Thomas  from  a  spot  vidiere  tticy  were 
overrun  and  desecrated  l^y  the  heedless  feet  of  the  busy 
world,  to  a  sore  and  [lermanent  restiog  placOj  surrounded  by 
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the  constant  freshness  and  growth  of  natnrc,  fit  emblems  of 
the  higher  life  of  the  spiiit,  when  the  muddy  vestnre  of 
decay  is  thrown  oif.  The  members  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  are  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  to  join 
in  the  honorable  commemoration  a]»propriate  to  this  oc^casion, 
because  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  benefactor  to  the  city  and  the 
conntry  in  establishing  the  institution  intrusted  to  their  care, 
of  which  he  was  tlie  first  President.  This  honor  tliey  may 
claim  for  him,  thongh  there  may  be  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  performance  of  their  own  duties  as  members.  He  was 
not  such  a  founder  as  the  noble  Godfathers,  who  give 
names,  words  and  nothing  more,  to  the  aocieties  which  they 
patronize.  The  foundation  of  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  firm 
material  support,  and  he  added  to  it  a  Bn|)er&tructure« 
that  was  likely  to  stand,  whoever  might  be  the  tenants,  and 
be  took  care  that  it  should  be  open  to  the  public  on  every 
side.  As  it  is  proper  that  the  important  parts  of  this  stnio- 
ture  should  be  seen  and  estimated  by  you  at  this  time,  I  will 
endeavor  as  briefly  as  possible  to  point  them  out. 

In  the  vigorous  youth  of  the  Republic,  when  Dr.  Thomas 
was  engaged  with  other  patriots  in  deeds  most  worthy  of 
honorable  remembrance,  he  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  lessons  of  the  time,  the  results  of  experi- 
ments, the  decisive  discussions,  the  wise  counsels  and  the 
vindication  of  truth  and  honor  from  false  and  partial  mis- 
representation, were  passing  from  human  knowledge,  and 
would  soon  be  lost  with  tlie  decaying  paper  on  w*hich  they 
were  recorded.  For  years  before  1812,  when,  he  organized 
the  Society,  he  1>egan  to  collect  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers for  the  library.  It  was  a  rare  chance  to  glean  in  an 
iinreaped  field,  and  he  took  full  advantage  of  it.  This  old 
collection  is  the  attractive  nucleus  that  has  drawn  together 
and  given  a  peculiar  character  to  tlie  library,  now  so 
large  that  it  has  required  the  additional  building  recently 
erected  to  contain  it.  Under  this  influence  the  newspaper 
department  has  gathered  more  than  4500  bound  volumes. 
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valnable  '*  Description  of  Antiquities  discovered  in  Ohio  and 
other  Western  States,"  furnished  by  Caleb  Atwater,  Esq., 
of  Ohio,  and  an  "  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  River 
Mississippi,"  by  Father  Hennepin.  The  large  expense  of 
this  volume,  and  other  important  gifts  to  carry  on  the 
Society,  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Thomas  so  quietly  that 
their  amount  cannot  now  be  d\movered.  Dr.  Thomas  also 
strengthened  this  institution  by  a  working  capital.  He  gave 
a  fund  for  collection  and  research,  and  a  Librarian's  and 
General  Fund,  that  were  considered  suftlcient  and  ample 
according  to  the  money  value  of  that  time.  Some  donations 
have  been  made  to  increase  these  funds  and  for  special 
objects,  but  the  Society  has  been  substantially  supported  by 
its  founder.  In  1820,  he  gave  a  large  lot  of  land  to  the 
Society,  and  built  on  it  a  brick  hall,  which  was  considered 
safe  from  fire,  well  arranged,  and  large  enough  for  the  pos- 
sible growth  of  many  years.  In  1853,  that  hall  was  found 
to  be  too  small  and  otherwise  inconvenient  and  undesirable. 
It  was  deemed  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Society  that  the 
building  and  lot  given  by  the  founder  should  be  exchanged 
for  a  larger  building  on  an  acceptable  site.  But  the  old 
estate,  if  not  used  as  the  giver  intended,  might  revert  to  his 
heirs.  Then  it  appeared  that  the  liberal  disposition  of  the 
founder  lasted  longer  than  his  life,  and  his  Last  Will  was 
not  the  last  of  the  good  will  of  his  family.  Under  the 
influence  and  example  of  one  of  his  descendants,  who  had 
not  then,  within  his  reach,  the  largest  income  from  the  most 
important  service  of  his  profession,  the  family  generously 
relinquished  their  rights,  and  the  sale  of  the  old  estate 
enabled  the  Society  to  build  the  convenient  hall  of  to-day. 

I  offer  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  but  you  will  see  that  it  is  written  all 
over  with  the  name  which  you  desire  to  honor.  I  will  not 
estimate  the  local  advantages  of  this  institution.  I  will 
only  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  oldest  school  for  higher 
learning  in  your  city.     It  is  free  and  freely  used,  and  it  is 
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OTje  of  the  rare  instances  of  sncccss  in  the  elective  Bvsteni* 

The  founder  and  liis  assocratea  and  snci'fssors  do  not 
belong  to  the  old  dass  of  miserly  antiqnaries,  who  buried 
their  treasures  wirh  tlieTiiselves,  and  cultivated  rnst.  The 
aim  of  this  Society  ie  to  restore  to  newness  of  life  the  retirs 
of  the  past,  and  a|jply  tlioni  to  the  usee  of  to-day.  If  Don 
Quixote  should  bring  here  a  venerable  copperj  supposed  to 
be  Mandirino's  Helmet,  it  wuuld  be  faithfully  scoured  until 
it  was  valued  a8  a  part  of  tlie  armor  of  truth  and  jnstire,  or 
cast  away  as  a  harber*s  biisin  that  eonld  never  again  shave 
exeept  in  a  lawful  way.  The  old  Society  weleomes  with 
the  warmest  cordiality  its  young  brother  in  tlie  same  line  of 
local  instruction,  the  admirable  Free  Public  Literary  of 
your  eity,  I  need  not  state  its  merits  for  yon  know  tliera 
alb  Strangers  have  sometimes  spoken  of  the  intelligence 
and  high  character  of  tlie  population  of  Worcester,  and 
citizens  have  boasted  of  them.  After  the  manner  of  the 
old  inscription,  I  will  say^  if  you  ask  for  proof,  look  around 
a  citizens'  meeliug  in  Mochsinics  Hallj  as  at  this  time*  If 
you  ask  how  this  character  and  intelligence  were  produce*!, 
Rev.  Dr.  Marshall  will  again,  as  lie  did  in  an  eloquent 
address  a  year  ngn,  lead  you  to  seven  hills  more  glorious 
than  the  Seven  Hills  of  old  Rome,  crowned  with  seven 
institutions  of  higher  learningj  beaming  with  the  radiance  of 
Christian  civilization. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  D.  BALDWIN. 


Hon.  Jolin  D,  Brddwin,  senior  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  Spy^  fif  wdiirh  Mr*  Thomas  was  the  founder,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Antifpiarian  Society,  was  intro- 
duced, and  spoke  as  follows : — 

Isaiah  Thomas  began  public  life  as  a  bold  supporter  of 
tlie  resisting  movements  of  the  colonies  against  the  tyrauni^ 
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cal  measures  of  George  Third.  In  this  interest  the  Mnssa- 
ehuneUit  Spy  was  ittartetl  in  Boston,  July  17,  1770,  He  was 
tlien  twcnty-oiie  years  l*1J,  hut,  youn;^  as  he  wa?,  he  had 
already  shown  his  qiuitity,  atiJ  mude  innidfegt  what  lie 
woiikl  do  as  conductor  of  a  newg|iaper.  In  17G6,  when 
seventeen  years  ohl,  he  went  to  Nova  SeotiM  to  work  on  (he 
Halt  fax  Gazette^  a  paper  owned  hy  a  (jernmn  named 
Ilenry,  an  easy-gidng  nuui,  wlio  left  the  prUitei's  of  the 
paper  to  be  ita  editors  also,  Mr,  Tliomas  beeanie  its  ehief 
editor,  and  immediately  created  a  sensation  in  Halifax,  hy 
turning  it  againbt  the  8tatnp  act.  lie  was  smnmoned  hefure 
the  Secretary  of  the  Province  wlio  reprimanded  In'm  severely, 
and  bade  liim  mend  his  editorial  ways,  which  he  failed  to 
do.  A  copy  of  the  PennHtjlvaniu  Journal^  dresfied  in 
mourning  and  bearing  significant  devices  on  account  of  the 
6tamp  act,  came  into  his  hands.  In  the  next  luimhcr  of  the 
Gazette  he  said,  "  We  are  desired  by  a  number  of  our  read- 
ers to  give  a  description  of  the  extraortlinary  appearance 
of  the  PenriHylvania  Journal  of  October  30  ; "'  and  he  did  it 
by  giving  Henry's  i>apcr  the  same  ajipearance  as  nearly  as 
possilde.  Soon  afterwards  the  Halifax  stamp  master  was 
hung  in  etMgy  near  the  citadcL  There  were  new  proceed- 
ings against  Thomas,  which,  however,  did  hini  no  harm* 
Uc  left  Halifax  in  1765,  but  did  not  return  to  Boston 
until  1770. 

He  began  puhlishing  the  Spy  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Fowle,  i>f  whom  he  had  learned  the  printer's  trade ;  but 
after  three  months  lie  became  sole  owner  and  manager. 
Very  soon  the  5/^y  was  known  as  the  boldest  and  most  inHu- 
ential  supporter  of  I  he  Whigs.  It  bail  a  staff  of  writers 
whicii  consisted  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  foremost  patriots 
of  the  colony.  Mr.  Hudson's  **  History  of  Journalism" 
describes  it  as  '*  a  quite  remarkable  newspaper  which  came 
into  existence  at  this  time  (1770)  and  gave  great  aid  and 
comfort  to  tlie  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people."      Ho 
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adds  "  that  some  of  the  contrilmtlons  in  the  Spy  were  very 
powerful.  Tliere  were  other  newspapers  that  supported  the 
Cause  of  the  people,  hut  there  was  no  other  so  able,  no 
other  60  fearless,  no  other  so  intensely  hated  by  the  British 
otWeials  and  tlie  Tories,  as  the  Massachusetts  Spy,^^  Mr. 
Thonins  states  in  hie  "  History  of  Printing,"  that  he 
began  tlie  weekly  *^y  with  two  hundred  snbseribers;  but 
t!ie  iiierease  was  so  regular  and  rapid,  that,  within  two 
years,  ^^  its  subseri[>tion  list  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  pa|»er  printed  in  New  Enghmd*"'  That  he  and  the 
Spy  had  a  wide  repntsitiun  in  the  colonies,  is  shown  by  the 
faet  that  he  was  burned  iti  ^^)^y  by  the  royalists  of  North 
Carol  itni. 

In  Boston,  tlie  feeling  of  the  royalists  towards  Mr. 
Tliomas  and  his  paper  became  a  tierce  rage,  which  songlit  to 
destroy  tbeni  Liy  any  means,  lawful  or  unlawful.  In  1771, 
Governor  Huteliiuson  and  his  eonneil  Iield  a  special  session 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  witli  Mr.  Thomas  and  the 
Spy,  Finally  they  ordered  him  to  appear  before  them,  but 
did  not  put  tiie  order  in  writing,  being  eonscions  that  it  was 
illegal,  Tliree  times  they  sent  a  messenger  to  denjand  liis 
appearance,  verbally,  and  three  times  he  refused  to  appear. 
It  was  then  pro|iosed  to  imprison  hira  for  contempt;  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  attempt  this.  Their  next  movement 
was  to  have  him  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury;  but  the 
Grand  Jury  would  not  indict  hiin.  Several  other  methods 
of  reaching  and  crushing  Mr.  Thomas  were  proposed  by  the 
royal  oHicials,  but,  none  of  them  being  legal,  they  were  laid 
aside,  after  encountering  storms  of  denunciation  from  the 
patriots.  He  was  obliged  to  maintain  this  fight  with  the 
royalists,  so  long  as  his  otiice  remained  in  Boston,  A  timid 
man  would  have  been  daunted,  but  Mr.  Thomas  faced  their 
rage  with  the  utmost  boldness.  Here  is  one  of  his  replies 
to  their  persecutions.  It  was  written  and  printed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1772:^ — "Sliould  the  liberty  of  the  press  be  once 
destroyed,  farewell  to  the  remainder  of  our  invaluable  rights 
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and  privileges ;  we  may  next  expect  padlocks  on  our  lips, 
fetters  on  our  legs,  and  only  our  hands  left  at  liberty  to 
slave  for  our  more  than  Egyptian  task-masters— or— or — 
Fight  our  Way  to  Constitutional  Libebty." 

In  1776  it  became  evident  that  the  printing  of  the  Mas- 
%achu%etU  Spy  could  not  be  continued  in  Boston.  Early  in 
the  spring  it  appeared  certain  that  its  office  would  soon  be 
mobbed  and  sacked  by  British  soldiers.  Everybody  felt 
that  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  was  near  at  hand. 
Therefore  Mr.  Thomas  decided  to  remove  the  publication 
office  of  the  Spy  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  The  last  num- 
ber of  the  paper  printed  in  Boston  is  dated  April  6,  1776. 
His  press  and  type  were  packed  up  privately,  taken  across 
Charles  River  in  the  night,  with  the  help  of  General 
Warren  and  others,  and  sent  quietly  to  the  new  home  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  Thomas  tells  us  that  he  went  to  Lexington  "  at  day- 
break" on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1776,  and  "joined  the 
provincial  militia  in  opposing  the  king's  troops." 

The  first  number  of  the  Spy  printed  in  Worcester  is 
dated  May  3,  1776,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  This  was  the  first  printing  done  in  Worces- 
ter. Mr.  Thomas  could  not  save  his  other  property  in  Bos- 
ton. When  he  arrived  here  his  office  was  destitute  of 
printing  paper.  How  he  secured  his  first  supply  of  this 
indispensable  material  is  told  in  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  John  Hancock  to  Joseph  Warren  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety : — 

"  Worcesteb,  26  April,  1775. 

"  Gentn, — Mr.  Thomas,  the  Printer,  is  here,  has  fixed  his 
Press,  and  is  Ready  to  go  on  with  Business,  but  is  in  want 
of  paper.  I  undertake  for  him  to  Desire  you  will  order  the 
under-mentioned  Quantity  to  be  sent  to  him  from  Milton  ; 
his  being  supplied  will  answer  Public  Service.  We  are  not 
likely  to  have  even  a  Single  Person  to  attend  us.  Mr. 
17 
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Paine   it=i   liere ;    his   Townsmen    who   came  with    him  are 

returned  huiuG.     My  Servjuit 's  house  furniture  is  in 

Boston,     I  should  not  like  to   Ue  deinolislied   lij  a  Tory,  but 
I  must  submit  to  bti  UHUoti^jed.     God  bless  yon, 

I  anij  Gentn.,  Your  Stnucro  Friend, 

John  Hancxktk. 
"  Paper  for  Mr.  Thomas: 

'*  50  reaiuB  Crown  Printing. 
"  40       "       Demy 
*'  20       "       Fookeap    " 
«*     5       ''       Writing." 

On  the  back  of  the  sheet  wa?  the  following : — 

**Oii  Service  of  the  Culonj  :  To  Joseph  Warren,  Ei^qr** 
and  the  gentlemen  of  tl*e  Cornmittee  of  Safety,  &c.,  Arc.,  at 
Cambridge,  or  elsewhere. 

Jonx  Hancock.^ 

When  I  copied  this  letter,  nineteen  years  ago,  the  origi- 
nal was  in  possession  of  Samuel  Jeunison,  Esq*,  of  this  eity. 
It  is  nowj  I  presume,  in  possession  of  some  niembei-a  of  the 
Jennison  family.  My  sketch  of  tlie  revolutionary  work  of 
Mr,  Thomas  must  stop  here.  It  must  suffice  to  add  that  be 
did  bis  work  fuitbfnlty  to  the  end  of  the  struggle;  that  he 
was  the  first  man  to  read  publicly  in  Massachusetts  the 
Decdaration  of  Independence,  luid  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
colonies  become  a  united  aod  independent  nation* 


Hon.  n.  0.  Hougliton,  of  Cambridgej  Hon,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  of  Dorebester,  and  Hon.  Charles  W.  Shick,  of  Bos- 
ton, made  interesting  and  eloquent  speeches ;  after  which 
the  assembly,  with  the  escort  of  many  Masonic  fniternitics, 
followed  the  remaiiie  of  Dn  Thomas  to  the  Rural  Ceme- 
tery, ^vbcre  the  re-intermcnt  was  made  with  solemn  masonic 
rites,  and  a  graceful  eulogy  was  spokea  by  M,  W.  Grand 
Master,  Charles  A,  Welch. 


RECEPTION  OF  GOV.  JOHN  WINTIIROP 

AT  SALEM,  JUNE  12,  1630. 

A  Sequel  to  the  Memorial  of  Chv,  John  EndecoU,  in  Proceedingg  of 
this  Society,    October  2 1st,    1873. 

By  Stephen  Salisbury. 


The  250th' anniversary  of  the  landing  of  John  Endecott  was 
commemorated  at  Sah^n  on  tlie  18th  of  September  last  with 
all  the  honors.  The  genius  and  eloquence  abounding  in  the 
head  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  employed  in  erecting 
a  long-d/slayed  trophy  for  a  father  of  the  colony,  who  did  as 
much  as  any  other  man  to  give  direction  and  character  to 
the  civil  institutions  originated  there.  If  it  be  true,  as  it 
has  been  said,  that  puritanism  pervades  the  laws  of  the 
States  of  our  Union,  it  is  the  demonstrative  puritanism  of 
Jolm  Endecott  and  men  like  liim.  The  elegant  and  syrapa- 
tlietic  oration  of  his  worthy  descendant,  Judge  William  C. 
Endicott,  and  the  brilliant  tributes  in  verse  and  prose  that 
followed  it,  were  heard  with  admiration,  and  will  be 
preserved  as  literary  treasures.  To  attempt  to  rival  or 
imitate  them  would  not  be  endured.  But  wliile  attention  is 
directed  to  this  passage  of  Iiistory,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
bring  into  the  camera  a  social  scene,  tliat  was  not  presented 
in  the  large  range  and  the  limited  time  of  the  proceedings  at 
Salem.  I  will  notice  briefly  what  occurred  at  the  landing  of 
Governor  John  Winthrop  at  Salem,  on  June  12,  1630. 
This  was  not  a  less  trial  of  the  mind  and  temper  of 
Endecott  than  his  own  arrival  two  years  before. 

Excellent  portraits  enable  us  to  see  these  worthies  as  they 
stood.  Governor  Winthrop's  face  expresses  oflicial  dignity, 
high  purposes,  and  above  all  tlie  overruling  prudence  that  is 
apj)arent  in  every  act  of  liis  life,  and  in  every  line  of  liis 
journal  and  of  his  numerous  letters.     In  John  Endecott  we 
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wStk  us^mmr^  faeuitT  tlie  trmtls  of  mn  aetiTe  dis^ 
wmim  ^mfmikj^  aod  Ae  entire  absenee  of  self- 
In  hter  iaj9  tburo  Ine  been  some  dlseoMion 
iDlkrop  was  the  first  governor  of 
nii  qiwitioo  iRMiM  never  hnve  oocnrred  to 
Tbe  {Miiiitiiig  agrees  welt  with  the  pen-port mit  hj 
Edwmrd  Joimeofi  in  hb  **  Wonder-working  Proiidence,'^  of 
whicb  we  nre  never  wa^rr :  ^  He  «ns  of  ei^mmg^  bold  aritl 
nodanBeed,  jet  eodeUe  mntd  of  n  cbeerfnl  spirit,  loving,  or 
sMtere,  an  oeemAom  eerred,^  Hie  hktorical  repntntion 
reeeiTed  the  eefcrert  voud  £rom  the  hand  of  one  of  unr 
gentlest  and  trwest  {MMta.  Tha  eummon  opinion  of  our 
time  is  derived  from  tiieoe  stalely  lince,  not  easily 
fof|prtten : — 

•*  On  his  borse^  wllli  RawsoD,  hU  cruel  clerk,  at  band 
Bode  dark  and  haa^btj  Eudecott^  the  rnler  of  the  land, 
Aod  poisofiiD^  witli  hU  evil  w<ictks  the  niter'»  ready  ear, 
The  priest  leaned  o*er  hU  saddle  with  Uogh  and  acafT  and  jeerJ 

Then  the  priest  mast  have  been  either  John  Norton  or 
John  Wikon,  both  genendlj  beloved  and  revered,  and  En* 
deeott  had  no  snch  character  in  the  angry  letter  in  whiiih 
John  Smith  denounces  the  cruelties  against  his  wife^  of 
which  Endecott  wa&  the  official  a»;ei]t  of  the  popular  wilL 
The  accusation!?  of  pride  and  cruelty  are  the  rea^liest  mi^ 
Biles  for  an  attack  on  official  authority.  The  character  of 
the  victims  i^  no  justification  for  cruel  persecntion,  bnt  it  is 
certainly  u  pHUiatiou  of  the  crime.  Tfie  best  lliat  the  poet 
now  Bays  of  the  victims  is,  that  the  extravagance  of  some  of 
the  early  Qonkers  has  been  grossly  exagojerated.  Their  con* 
duct  will  compare  in  this  respect  favorably  with  that  of 
"the  first  Auabjiptists  and  IiHlepeudonts."  We  cannot 
forget  that  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  arc  the  horror  of 
history  nnd  the  shame  of  huuianity. 

Enilccott  was  u  Purttuii,  and  tis  a  Puritan  he  mnst  be 
judged,  yet  ho  has  been  made  a  scapegoat  for  his  tissociates 
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without  the  privilege  of  escape.  To  this  day  he  is  some- 
times  condemned  to  bear  alone  the  guilt  and  shame  of  cut- 
ting the  cross  out  of  the  English  flag,  as  if  it  were  a  crime 
without  accomplices;  yet  Governor  Winthrop  does  not 
record  the  individual  censure  of  the  act  by  himself  or  any 
of  his  assistants.  He  only  says  that  a  committee  found  that 
the  offence  was  "  great,  rash,  laying  a  blemish  upon  the  rest 
of  the  magistrates,  uncharitable,  and  taking  more  authority 
than  he  had,  and,  what  was  most  important,  giving  occasion 
to  the  state  of  England  to  think  ill  of  us,"  and  tliereforo 
they  adjudged  him  worthy  of  punishment,  slight,  "  because 
they  were  persuaded  he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of 
conscience." 

I  do  not  remember  that  Governor  Winthrop  expresses 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  or  opinions  of  Endecott  in 
any  instance.  He  mentions  Endecott's  courage  in  changing 
his  opinion  when  the  truth  was  shown  to  him. 

John  Endecott  was  sent  to  Salem  with  large  promises  of 
support  in  governing  the  colony,  hut  he  and  his  colonists 
soon  heard  of  the  movement  in  England  to  establish  a 
stronger  government.  Thus  he  was  shorn  of  official  influ- 
ence, like  a  President  who  could  have  no  second  term.  In 
his  first  year  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  a 
suitable  and  beloved  companion.  He  had  a  continual 
trouble  from  the  jealousy  and  conflicts  of  the  old  and  new 
settlers.  He  attacked  and  put  down  the  mischiefs  of  the 
witty,  profane  and  disorderly  Morton,  and  his  followers. 
And  to  preserve  the  colony  he  was  compelled  to  exercise 
the  highest  power  of  sovereignty  by  banishing  John  and 
Samuel  Brown,  men  prominent  for  character  and  ability. 
With  these  distractions  and  impediments,  he  had  labored  to 
introduce  civil  polity  among  the  unconnected  planters  for 
two  years,  when  news  came  that  a  government  of  greater 
dignity  and  strength  had  arrived,  bringing  not  a  delegation 
of  authority,  but  the  very  source  of  power.  The  transfer  of 
the  charter  was  a  stride  toward  independence,  from  which 
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.  the  colony  never  drew  back.  Tlie  visitors  haJ  tlic  advATitago 
of  education,  social  position  nod  wealtli,  that  outshone  the 
neighbor!?  of  Eiidewrtt.  Yet  he  waa  not  dieposed  to  say, 
with  Utiiella,  that  his  occupation  was  gone,  nor  did  l»o  fet4 
tliat  he  wa«  superseded-  He  rejoiced  that  greater  ahility  was 
at  hand  for  the  work  in  which  he  lisid  lahored  and  suffered 
so  mucli,  and  lie  hastened  to  ^ive  the  new  comers  a  corthal 
reception.  He  ninist  personally  Inive  known  many  of  tliem, 
and  with  their  distiniruislied  cliief  he  had  relations  of  mutual 
eontidejjce  arul  respect.  Tltis  is  indii-.atcd  by  tiro  fact  men- 
tione<l  hy  the  Hon.  Rrdiert  C.  Wintlirop,  that  Julin  Win- 
thripp,  jr.,  was  **  contemplating  the  idea  of  embarking  willi 
Endeeott."  Happily  we  are  able  to  enlarge  a  graphic 
report  of  his  reception,  which  is  eliaracterized  by  "  the 
marked  moderation  of  character  ^^  that  distinguislied  the 
reporter. 

E[uleeott  did  not  wait  to  collect  a  numerous  train  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  visitors.  On  the  murning  of  June  12 
Mr.  Pierce,  the  master  of  a  sViip  in  Sidoni  harbor,  went  ou 
board  the  Arhella  to  anuonnee  a  v-isit.  He  returned  and 
brought  there  Mr.  En^lecott,  and  with  him  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
pastor  of  Salem,  and  Captain  L*:>vet.  Truly  a  modest 
retinue.  The  absence  of  the  venerable  Francis  Hij^^^inson 
may  lie  imputed  to  the  sickness  thut  soon  after  terminated 
his  life.  But  wliere  was  Roger  Conant,  one  of  tlio  best  and 
strongest  of  the  colonists?  Where  were  Peter  Fulfrcy 
and  others  wlio  appear  so  often  in  the  history  of  that  timel 
John  Ende<^utt  was  not  the  man  to  re|>cat  tlie  sad  him  en  t  of 
Saint  Paul,  **  No  mau  stood  with  nu%  but  all  men  forsook 
me."  He  1»:m1  n*t  such  feeling.  In  liis  iiddress  of  welcome 
he  conhl  not  omit  lo  congratulate  Governor  Wiiithroji  and 
his  companions  on  their  happy  arrival,  to  give  desirable 
in  formation,  to  ask  agreeable  (|nestions,  and  to  express  his 
joy  that  tliey  were  better  al»le  to  atH'omplish  what  he  had 
atterupte<l.  And  he  would  not  fail  to  say,  as  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop :  "  I  am  at  your  disposal  botli 
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a€  to  time  and  place,  and  &hall  attend  upon  you  for  direction 
in  bmslttess,  in  my  duty  as  one  of  the  assiiitunts/'  Governor 
Winthrop  responded  with  dignified  courtesy  that  was  moro 
than  satisfactory  to  Endecott,  Kor  reasoim  of  state 
Governor  Winthrop  was  careful  to  roeognlzo  no  local  aiHhor- 
ity  in  Endecott,  and  he  addressed  him  as  **  Mr.  Endecott." 
But  on  the  fourth  following  page  of  his  journal,  in 
recording  a  pleasant  ineideiitj  he  gives  hiin  the  litle  of  cap- 
taiD.  Governor  Winthrop  and  the  assietanta  and  some  of 
the  other  gentlemen,  some  of  the  women  and  the  captain, 
went  with  Endecott  and  his  coiiipaniona  to  Nalinmkcck, 
where  tliey  "  supped  wilh  a  good  venison  pasty  and  good 
boer.*'  At  niglit  the  visitors  returned  to  their  ship,  hut 
some  of  the  women  staid  behind.  Governor  WirHhrop 
enjoyed  this  feast  and  expreased  Iiis  pleasure,  and  un- 
doubtedly was  Tery  agreeable  to  his  liost*  The  occasion 
ras  full  of  pleasure  to  Endecott,  for  he  lind  the  company  of 
i 'Elizabeth  Gibson,  the  excellent  woman  who  became  hia  wife 
Btxty^nine  days  after.  She  was  the  happy  mother  of  his 
twelve  children,  and  the  comfort  and  support  of  his  life.  It 
ifi  a  significant  fact  that  Endecott  complimented  his  new 
associates  by  selecting  Governor  Winthrop  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  to  officiate  at  his  wedding. 

This  reception  may  be  regarded  as  a  trifling  incident  in 
comparison  with  the  important  transactions  that  were 
described  at  the  commemoration.  But  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, since  it  sliows  how  these  Puritan  leaders  met  in  relin- 
quishing and  assuming  official  power.  They  disdained  to  bo 
rivals,  and  from  first  to  last  with  difterent  tempers,  they 
maintained  mutual  confidence  and  friendship,  while  they  laid 
the  enduring  foundations  of  our  republic. 
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PllOCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  30,  1879,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair* 

The  Recordinf^  Secretary,  Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  heing 
absent  in  Europe,  Hon.  E.  B.  Stoddard,  of  Worcester,  was  ap- 
pointed Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore^  and  the  oath  of 
office  was  dnly  administered  to  him  by  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  read  and  approved. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Hon. 
P.  Emory  Aldrich. 

The  Librarian,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  being  absent  (in 
Florida),  the  semi-annual  report  was  read  by  the  Assistant- 
Librarian,  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.  (duly  audited),  was  read. 

On  motion  of  Charles  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  several  reports 
were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis,  of  Worcester,  in  behalf  of 
members,  presented  to  the  Society  a  portrait  of  our  Libra- 
rian, Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  painted  by  Edward  L.  Custer, 
of   Boston.     See  appendix. 


Hon,  Hamilton  B»  Staples  read  an  interesting  paper,  based 
upon  a  fragment  of  a  tnaimscript  diary  of  Am ariah  Fro6Tj  of 
Milford,  Mas6.,  of  las  jonroej  to  Wa^hington^  D.  C,  in  17&7, 
and  hiB  visit  to  the  home  of  George  Washington. 

It  waa  voted  on  motion  of  Rev.  George  S.  pAl^E, 
tliul  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Staples  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Pnblieation, 

Hon,  Robert  C.  WiNximop  presented  VoL  I.  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

Stephen  SALieBURY,  Jr.,  Esq.,  oflered  two  papers  by 
Phxlipp  J.  J«  Yalicntini,  Pli,D, ;  one  on  the  in:innfacture 
and  use  of  copper  tools,  and  one  on  the  taannfactnre  of 
paper,  by  the  ancient  MexicatiB. 

Rev,  Edward  E.  Hale  read  a  letter  whicli  he  had  received 
in  relation  to  the  Mexican  Aztecs. 

The  several  papers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  asked  information  in  regard  to  the  date 
at  which  the  phrase  "  terra  nova "  or  "  novo  mondo  "  was 
applied  to  the  conntry  discovered  by  Columbus,  he  dying  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  had  touched  India.  AdiscuRsion 
ensued  in  which  Dr.  Deane,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Mr. 
Waterston,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Hon.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull  and  others  participated ;  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
several  gentlemen  be  requested  to  furnish  their  remarks  in 
writing  for  the  next  meeting. 

A  report  of  nominations  by  the  Council  was  then  presented, 
and  the  following  members  were  elected  by  ballot : 

Dr.  GuiLLERMo  Rawson,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Franklin  B.  Dexter,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyleb,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Philipp  J.  J.  Valentini,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  N.  H. ;  and 

John  J.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 

A  discussion  followed  a  query  by  Col.  Hiooinson  in  rela- 
tion to  the  probable  cause  of  the  difference  he  had  observed 
in  the  architecture  of  houses  of  the  Colonial  period  in  New 
England  and  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  In  the  latter,  he 
said,  the  ground  floor  of  residences  is  ample  and  generous, 
while  staircases  and  upper  rooms  are  but  meagre ;  while  in 
the  former  the  halls,  staircase^  and  chambers  are  in  keeping 
with  the  lower  stories. 

After  adjournment  the  members  dined  at  the  Parker 
House,  on  invitation  of  the  Boston  associates. 

E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


At  the  close  of  Ihe  first  half  of  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
the  corporate  existence  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  its  affairs  in  a 
highly  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition,  as  will  more 
full^'^  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  Librarian  and  Treas- 
urer herewith  to  be  submitted. 

It  is  an  impressive  fact  tliat  these  semi-annual  reports  of 
the  Council,  required  by  a  law  of  the  Society,  almost  invari- 
ably begin  or  end  by  calling  attention  to  the  constancy  of 
the  work  of  death  upon  our  membership.  At  each  recurring 
semiannual  and  annual  meeting  we  find  that  some  one  or 
more,  clothed  with  the  royal  honors  of  scholarship  and 
matured  wisdom,  with  others  equally  worthy,  but  perhaps 
less  distinguished,  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  among  our 
living  associates.  The  footsteps  of  that  stern  and  relentless 
power,  before  which  all  merely  earthly  distinctions  vanish, 
are  everywhere  and  evermore  heard  as  from  the  beginning. 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperam,  tabernas 
Hegurnque  turves.  .  .  . 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  three  members  of  the  So- 
ciety have  died :  Hon.  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  of  Iowa,  Leon- 
ard Woods,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Maine,  and  Col.  Brantz  Mayer, 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Fisher  was  born  in  Danville,  Vermont, 
April  3,  1807,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Farmersburg, 
Iowa,  February  5,  1879.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Lewis 
Fisher,  a  Baptist  minister.  He  was  a  youth  of  studious 
habits,  and  had  great  capacity  for  acquiring  and  retaining 
knowledge.  He  fitted  for  college  in  a  single  year  under 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  Abial  Fisher.  He  entered  Brown 
University   in    1824,  and    graduated  in    1828,    with    high 
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honors,  Tn  college  he  waa  noted  both  for  mental  and  physi- 
cal strength.  Soon  after  leaTing  college  he  began  the  stody 
of  law  in  Provi<lenee,  R.  I.,  and  completed  that  study  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  1.  Davis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ia 
Worcester  in  1831.  His  continuance  at  the  bar  wna  of  too 
short  duration  to  secure  a  very  largo  practice.  After  the 
iHrnented  death  of  Mr.  Christopher  Coluinhns  Baldwin,  the 
active  and  sanguine  Librarian  of  this  Society,  on  the  iMi 
of  Octoher,  1835,  Mr.  Fisher  left  the  practice  of  law  ta 
take  cliargo  of  our  library,  and  continued  in  that  duty  til! 
September  23,  1837,  when  Mr.  Haven,  the  present  librarian, 
was  eliosen.  It  appears  that  Mr,  Fisher  did  not  nadertake, 
and  tlie  Society  did  not  ex[)ect  from  him,  the  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  librarian.  While  he  was  employed,  the  records 
show  that  five  meetings  were  held  in  which  the  appointment 
of  librarian  was  postponed.  This  was  done  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  Mr.  Fisher,  and  with  consideration  and  respect 
for  him,  as  is  indicated  by  the  vote  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Haven,  "that  such  arrangements  be 
made  with  Mr.  Fisher  for  the  continuance  of  his  care  of 
the  library  and  cabinet  as  may  be  most  satisfactory  to  him.** 
Mr.  Fisher  withdrew  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  at 
Worcester  in  1839*  The  duties  of  that  office  he  discharged 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  people,  that  he  continued,  ^ 
through  all  changes  of  the  national  administration,  to  hold  | 
it  until  1849.  His  address  was  frauk,  cheerful  and  concil- 
iatory. He  disposed  of  business  with  fairness.  His  mem- 
ory was  stored  with  an  abundance  of  curious  historical  facts, 
which  he  was  ready  to  impart  in  pleasant  talk  rather  thaa 
by  the  employment  of  his  pen.  He  never  had  tlie  reputa^ 
tion  of  n  book-worm,  and  was  one  whom  Churchill  did  md 
describe  when  he  wrote — 
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^  A  pale  studeot  by  the  taper's  Iigbt» 
Wearing  away  the  waich  of  iilglit 
Sat  rcdillni^t  but  vrlih  over-charged  head 
Remetuhered  notblug  tliat  he  read.** 
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Without  much  visible  handling  of  books,  he  gathered  and 
retained  the  family  relations,  the  peculiarities,  and  the 
descriptions  of  estates  of  distinguished  men  in  Europe,  and 
especially  of  the  nobility,  for  whom  his  democratic  opinions 
gave  him  no  disrelish.  He  possessed  a  surprising  knowledge 
of  interesting  localities  and  structures  in  Europe.  When 
Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  visited  our  library  for  material  to  com- 
plete his  learned  treatise  on  Aboriginal  Languages,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  astonished  that  Mr.  Fisher,  who  never  moved 
out  of  his  own  country,  knew  more  of  persons  and  things 
with  which  he,  Mr.  Gallatin,  .had  long  been  familiar,  than  he 
did  himself.  Mr.  Fisher  was  elected  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety in  October,  1855.  In  1850  he  removed  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  west,  and  at  lirst  took  up  his  residence  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  He  subsequently  purchased  a  claim  in 
Farmersburg  township,  in  the  same  state,  to  which  place  he 
soon  removed,  and  there  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1852  Mr.  Fisher  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
again  in  1853.  Although  a  comparative  stranger  when  he 
first  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  adopted 
state,  he  soon  became  a  recognized  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
senate,  and  by  his  sterling  integrity  and  ability,  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties.  Upon  his  second  elec- 
tion to  the  senate  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  body.  In 
1857he  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
by  popular  vote.  In  this  position  he  is  said  to  have  rendered 
most  valuable  service  in  organizing  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  new  state.  "  He  travelled  over  all  parts  of 
the  state,  meeting  the  presidents  of  townships  and  county 
superintendents,  and  addressing  them  in  regard  to  their 
duties ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  University,  he  put  new  life  into  that  institution."  In 
1860  he  was  elected  a  commissioner  of  the  state  asylum  for 
the  insane,  which  he  held  twelve  years.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed,  in  connection  with  the  state  treasurer,  to  nego- 
tiate a  war  loan   of  one  million   of  dollars  for  the  state, 
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which  was  soc^eeefnlly  done.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  comnuSBioners  to  build  the  new  hospital  far  the  insane; 
and  in  187:li  he  was  placed  npon  the  eoni mission  for  huilding 
the  new  capitol  at  Dee  Moines.  In  all  these  positions  of 
trnst  and  reeponBibility  he  discharged  his  dtitiee  with  con- 
Beicntions  tidelity.  Mr*  Fisher,  thongh  devotinj^  very  much 
of  his  time  to  public  affairs,  continued  to  the  elo^  of  hi* 
active  life  to  be  a  constant  and  intelligent  render  of  the 
best  books.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  possessed  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  seleeted  libraries  to  I>e  found  in  his 
state*  He  rarely  ever  forgot  anything  he  read  that  wiw 
worth  remembering.  His  knowledge  was  eticyclopfedic, 
and  it  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  in  \^onth  and  in  ag©, 
that  his  memory  seemed  unfailing  on  all  sulyects  and  at  all 
times.  It  appears  by  notices  of  his  death  in  numerons 
piipers  of  the  state,  that  Mr.  Fisher  had  seen  red  tlie  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  tliat  his  death 
was  ixiiiversally  lamented. 

The  following  notice  of  Dr.  Woods  is  little  more  than  a 
comiillation  from  a  mure  extended  sketcli  of  his  life  and 
Works,  prepared  and  published  soon  after  his  death,  by  a 
former  pupil  of  his,  and  who  is  now  a  member  of  this  so- 
ciety. Dr.  Woods  was  born  in  West  Newbury,  Massaeliu- 
setts,  November  24th,  1807,  and  died  in  Boston,  December 
24,  1878.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  who  for 
thirty-eight  y cat's  was  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Andover 
Theolngical  Sominary.  Lconarfl  Woo<1b,  the  fatber,  wa«  a 
native  of  Princeton,  MassHchusetts.  lie  gra<b]ated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Ando- 
ver in  1808.  The  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1827.  He  began  his  thei> 
logical  studies  at  Andover  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
While  ho  was  yet  a  stutlcnt  in  the  Tlieologica!  Seminary, 
he  translated  from  the  German  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Kna[)p 
on  Christian  Theology  and  published  an  English  edition  in 
1831,  greatly  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  his  own  original  inves* 
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tigations  and  studies.  This  translation,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  continues  to  be  used  as  a  standard  text- 
book of  divinity,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The 
year  following  his  graduation  at  the  seminary  he  assisted  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  as  an  instructor  in  sacred  literature. 

In  1834  he  became  the  first  editor  of  "  The  Literary  and 
Theological  Review,"  a  journal  published  in  New  York,  and 
designed  to  state  and  vindicate  the  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  held  by  "  the  great  body  of  the  Reformed 
Church." 

The  Review  took  at  once  a  high  position,  for  which  it 
was  largely  indebted  to  the  numerous  contributions  of  its 
editor.  His  articles  published  in  the  Review  embraced  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  including  not  only  theological  and  religious 
subjects,  but  also  questions  of  moral  and  political  reform 
and  literary  criticism.  In  1836  Dr.  Woods  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.  In  this  position  he  won  distinction  and  reckoned 
among  his  pupils  many  men  who  afterwards  became  eminent 
in  their  profession.  Among  these  were  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin 
and  the  late  learned  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smitli.  Dr.  Woods 
Avas  elected  President  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1839  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  responsible  oflice  un- 
til 1866.  The  college  greatly  flourished  under  his  adminis- 
tration. During  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency  he  in- 
structed the  senior  class  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  A 
former  member  of  one  of  these  classes  says  :  "  No  one  of 
his  pupils  will  be  likely  to  forget  the  impression  of  superior 
learning  and  complete  mtistery  of  this  8ui)jcct  which  his 
teacher  made,  or  the  dignitj^and  aniiable  courtesy  with  which 
lie  met  and  answered  all  questions." 

After  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Dr.  Woods 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  investigation  and  study 
of  the  early  history  of  Maine,  to  which  he  had  already 
given  some  attention.  On  a  visit  to  England,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  investigations,  he  discovered  an  important 
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mannseript  relating  to  the  Boliject  of  his 


arches^  ^ 


liaa  since  been  published  by  the  Maine  Historical  Sodetj, 
iniiler  the  eopervkioD  of  Dr.  Charlea  Deane  of  ottr  ovfi  i 
ciety. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  kno«r, 
that  Dr.  Woods  employed  some  of  the  leienre  of  the  later 
years  of  hia  life  in  the  preparation  for  publication  of  a  man- 
nfmript  history  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  left  by 
bis  father,  and  that  it  was  also  expected  that  he  wonld  ac- 
coTiijMiny  this  piil>lica*ion  with  nn  elaborate  acex>nnt  of  the 
devehipnient  of  theology  in  New  Enf^huid ;  a  task  for  which 
ho  was  believed  to  be  eminently  well  qualified.  Bat  an  ae- 
eidentjil  fire  de&troyed  bis  uiannscripts  and  the  work  was 
never  nftcr  resnmed.  Dr.  Woods'  published  works  are  not 
nutnerons.  Jlis  literary  career  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of 
its  early  promise.  This  is  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  fact  of  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  opinions  which 
he  came  to  entertain  and  those  of  many  friends  of  the  insti- 
tutious  wliicli  he  served.  Being  nnable  to  concur  in  their 
o]iinion8^  be  held  bis  own  in  rci^erve  and  allowed  his  time 
and  etrcngtli  to  be  abisorbed  in  liis  routine  da  ties  as  professor 
or  prcbitlent. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Baron  Bimsen  in  1841  and  pnV 
lislicd  in  hla  nienioirB,  he  refers  to  Dr.  Woods  as  having  been 
awakened  l)y  Newman's  writings,  though  not  following  that 
moht  ariite  dinlecticiun  in  all  hie  concIul^io^s.  The  eloquent 
De  Muiiitre  also  gained  great  power  over  bis  mind,  and  for 
a  while  the  movement  to  which  Dr.  Pusej^  has  given  his  name 
enlisted  in  a  qualified  manner  tlie  sympathies  of  the  man 
whose  life  work  was  to  a  large  degree  among  the  Congrcga- 
tionalists  of  Maine.  Dr.  Woods'  learning  was  ample,  his 
spoken  and  written  style  were  elegant  and  always  impressive. 
Upon  iilmost  nny  theme  be  jioured  forth  the  opulent  treasures 
of  Ilia  learning,  in  words  so  select  and  tit,  as  to  be  a  lesson 
in  tlie  wealtli  and  flexibility  and  aptness  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Long  will  he  be  remembered  by  those  who  enjoyed 
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hiB  instmctionB,  for  the  literary,  philosophical,  and  aesthetic 
culture  he  represeuted  and  commended.  In  an  age  not  giv- 
en to  severance,  he  instilled  the  spirit  of  that  virtue  into  a 
multitude  of  minds,  and  taught  all  who  came  within  the 
range  of  his  influence  to  honor  loyalty,  to  value  art  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  culture,  and  to  prize  truth  and  beauty  and 
goodness  above  all  merely  material  wealth. 

Brantz  Mayer  was  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian and  Anne  Katharine  (Daum)  Mayer,  and  was  born  in 
Baltimore  27th  September,  1809.  His  father,  a  native  of 
TJlm,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  came  to  Baltimore 
in  1784,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  life.  During  a 
business  career  of  fifty-eight  years  he  was  an  lionored  and 
respected  merchant.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Mayer  was  educated  in  good  private  schools,  by 
a  private  tutor,  and  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore. 

During  a  voyage  to  China,  Sumatra  and  Java  in  1827-8 
he  studied  law,  and  on  his  return  finished  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  under  the  Hon.  David  Hoffman, 
Professor  of  Law.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  subse- 
quently to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  until  1855,  except  in  1832-3,  when  he 
was  in  Europe,  and  in  1842-3,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation to  Mexico. 

To  Mr.  Mayer,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  is  due 
tlie  credit  of  the  organization  of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  in  1844 ;  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  society  for 
the  preservation  of  the  then  scattered  material  bearing  upon 
tlie  liistory  of  the  state,  much  of  which  material  was  gradu- 
ally but  too  surely  vanishing.  He  had  often  occasion  to  be 
in  Annapolis  on  business,  and  there  saw  the  utter  disregard 
with  which  the  early  records  of  the  state  were  cared  for. 
In  1848-9,  through  his  instrumentality,  seconded  by  a  me- 
morial from  the  society,  the  state  transferred  to  the  society 
the  custody  of  many  of  its  MSS.  archives.  As  the  first  cor- 
responding secretary  much  of  the  work  devolved  on  him,  of 
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leincinjr  tbe  MMoetr  into  commnniemtion  with  the  olc 
Kffind  M»dc«De&.  and  of  pronuing  from  them  their  pnl 
trusBdkm&i  vbm  liie  jomig  Bodf^  had  nothing  to  ( 
rmxm.  Thk  office  he  relmioed  nntfl  Febramrj,  1847. 
A^  Pi^efiident  of  die  Ulvaij  Company  of  Ba]tim< 
orrkTiiaakai  diznic  from  1796),  in  1845,  he  devised  tli 
<i  cTPc-rinc  d>e  premit  Atlicuram,  for  the  aocommc 
of  life  liSraix  Ooanpunr,  liie  Jhirland  flistorical  S 
mud  TLe  ]Cemait3e  lihrair  AsBodation.  The  projc 
SDCMrsdiinT  carried  oat  throi^  the  effiirts  of  Mr. 
llf&rT  ar^d  a  few  other  jieotlemen.  The  three  8C 
ap]H>:iirN  Mr.  MaT«r  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  a< 
whScL  he  cjd  in  Owoher,  1S48,  his  eoHjcct  being  * 
raerce,  IiTerfcn;i^  and  Art.'^  It  was  afterwards  pel 
a$  ine  of  ihe  TransartaoBS  of  the  ffistorical  Societ 
]  >M  he  wa$  in^rrumeotal,  with  other  members  of  I 
bnuy  CvVJ^paJlT,  :n  effcctin|r  the  transfer  of  the  lib? 
the  coir.parj  to  the  Historical  Sodefr.  Theoollectioi 
N'rt>J  r.iw-'v  15,^'hX«  vi^lnmess  representing  the  best  lite 

f  :;.t  :  :.>:  .-:.:;:rT.  ht  ISol  *r.d  1S55  Mr.  Mayers 
Ntxr  0:lt..:>,  fr>:  r.f  .-to  of  :he  exccntors  of  Joh 
I*  :  .  j':..  w;.-  :.s :  sii-.-TTod  li::r;  to  that  tmst,  and  L 
:•- .ij  vf  :.  >  t>:s:t  :.  :':.t-  o:::ef  of  Rtliimore  and  Xc 
^  ^:.< ;  sT.r:  .^f:t  rw^:/.?  :;s  one  of  the  commissioners 
:i:i:o  i  ':«y  tr.e  Msror  s:. .:  CiTv  G*i:nvil  of  Baltimore,  f 
avr.r.rr.i-rr.iTi'.Tu  ss'.v  av»:  '.:  :-.v!d,*»::on  of  the  city's  inte 
tl.s:  i>:.-i:v'.  Ho  trr.iis:  :.:>  irnft  in  the  spring  of 
tniT.sft  rre*:  :o  ftilTiir.vri  t:.o  l:.rire  a>sets  which  now  si 
t!ie  M^'DoiJO^h  E.:r4tVi::v:..-il  Iiij^riturion,  and  drew  r 
scheme  and  orvlinaiuv  \v:.:o!i  !i.>w  jrovoni  it. 

At  the  vulbrciik  of  t!:c  w:»r,  Mr.  Mriyer,  who  had  : 
I'oen  a  whlir,  t^".»k  a  f.Tin  <X:\:A  on  the  side  of  the  I 
from  ISOl  to  lM»r.  i.o  was  chairman  of  the  State  C 
C'»mmittiv  of  the  iii;ion  j»ar:y.  lie  was  appointed  a 
dier  Genenil  of  the  volunteer  fon.-cs  hy  Governor  Bra 
and  t«.H>k   a  prominent  part   in   raising  the  Maryland 
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ments.  Tn  1863  President  Lincoln  tendered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  additional  paymaster  in  the  volunteer  forces,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  wliich  he  accepted.  During  the  war  he 
served  mostly  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  When  the  army 
was  reorganized  in  1867,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  regular 
service,  and  was  stationed  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Louisiana 
and  California.  In  1875  he  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel by  Congress,  in  recognition  of  liis  meritorious  and  distin- 
guislied  services.  Wliile  in  San  Francisco  he  was  placed  upon 
the  retired  list  of  tlie  army,  having  reached  the  required  age 
of  retirement.  Returning  to  Baltimore  he  continued  to  reside 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  23,  1879. 

Of  Col.  Mayer's  published  works,  the  most  widely  known 
are  those  on  Mexico,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  given  nmch 
careful  study.  His  memoranda  and  notes  to  the  journal  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  are  of  interest  and  perma- 
nent value.  The  history  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  is  a  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  the 
origin  and  progress,  and  termination  of  the  war.  The  work 
was  never  published,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  six 
copies  exist.  His  Tah-Gah-Jute  was,  and  still  is  a  large  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  true  history  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's attack  on  Cresap,  and  the  border  troubles  a  few 
years  anterior  to  the  revolution.  The  scholarly  discourse 
delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1852,  on  Calvert  and  Penn,  is  a  clear  narrative  of  the  mo- 
tives which  prompted  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  The  memoir  of  Mr.  Sparks,  his  life-long  friend 
and  correspondent,  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  is  a  just  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  that  eminent  historian.  The  first  publication 
from  the  fund  given  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  the  society  was  Col. 
Mayer's  excellent  history,  "  Possessions  and  Prospects  of 
the  Society."  This  was  also  his  inaugural  as  the  second 
president  of  the  society,  the  office  of  which  he  held  for  four 
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years,  viz  :  until   February,  1871,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
'  California  on  public  service. 

The  most  accurate  historical  sketch  of  Baltimjore  from  its 
foundation  in  1729  to  1870,  which  we  have,  he  contributed 
to  the  work  known  as  "  Baltimore :  Past  and  Present." 
The  last  work  of  his  long  and  busy  life,  was  the  Genealogy 
of  his  family,  from  the  first  account  of  tlie  family  at  Ulin 
in  1405  up  to  187S.  Col.  Mayer's  character  is  so  well  por- 
travcd  in  tlie  followinji:  extract  from  an  article  in  one  of  the 
morning  journals  of  Baltimore,  that  it  is  here  given  : — 

"...  He  was  a  ripe  and  varied  Bcholar,  a  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful writer,  a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  liberal  feelings,  an 
industry  that  never  tlriirged,  and  a  system  that  nothing  disturbed. 
Hes])ectiiil  of.  and  attentive  to,  the  views  of  othei'S,  he  maintained 
his  own  superior  knowledge  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  unpretend- 
ing firmness.  Refined  in  manner,  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  he  seemed  to  be  governed  in  his  intercourse  with 
others  by  that  considerate  thoughtfulness,  and  steady  adherence 
to  principle  which  conunand  the  respect  they  pay.  At  the  council 
board  he  was  punctual  to  the  hour,  and  when  there  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  business  on  hand  with  a  judgment  that  passion 
never  clouded.  an<l  a  zeal  that  knew  no  abat<?ment.  In  pei*s*onal 
a|>|>earance  he  was  tall,  finely  formed,  erect  and  easy  in  motion, 
exceedingly  neat  in  his  dress,  he  never  a[)peared  but  with  the  air 
and  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  The  habits  of  his  life  were  exceed- 
ingly .simple  and  uniform  :  he  mingled  but  little  in  general  society, 
but  to  the  world  of  literature  he  was  well  known.  In  brief,  he 
was  a  hiiihrninded,  honorable  man  ;  and  iie  leaves  to  his  family 
and  triends  the  record  of  a  blameless  domestic  character,  as  well 
as  distinguished  public  services." 

The  present  condition  of  the  Library,  its  steady  growth 
and  the  greater  facility  now  aifonled  for  its  convenient  use 
by  those  who  resort  to  it  in  constantly  increasing  numbers 
in  the  ])rose(;ution  of  their  historical  and  other  kindred  re- 
searches, will  all  snffic'iently  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
Librarian.  But  there  is  one  fact  connected  with  some  of  the 
more  recent  and  valuable  additions  to  the  library  that  de- 
mands an  appropriate  notice  in  this  report  of  the  Council. 
In  a  letter  under  date  of  February  21:,  1879,  addressed  to  the 
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President  of  the  Society  by  tlie  administrators  of  the  estate 
of  Mr.  George  Brinley,  late  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  they 
say  that  when  "Mr.  Brinley  decided  that  his  American  library 
should  be  sold  by  auction,  he  intended  to  give  to  certain  in- 
stitutions and  societies,  which  he  designated,  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  at  the  sale,  free  of  cost,  such  of  his  books  as 
they  should  respectively  select  for  their  libraries  to  the  value 
in  the  aggregate  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Though 
this  intention  was  not  expressed  in  Mr.  Brinley^s  will,  and  his 
widow's  purpose  to  ratify  the  gifts  by  a  formal  bequest  was 
defeated  by  her  decease,  his  and  her  children  take  pleasure 
in  giving  the  intention  effect,  and  you  are  hereby  informed 
that  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  is  authorized  to  bid 
off  at  the  sale  of  the  Brinley  library,  books  for  the  library  of 
the  Society  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars."  The 
letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  and  which  does  so 
much  honor  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  grateful  reply  of  our  President,  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  the  society  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  generous  deed,  voluntarily  performed  by  the 
heirs  of  Mr.  Brinley  to  carry  into  exact  execution  a  liberal 
purpose  formed  by  him,  but  which  was  not  so  expressed  as 
to  create  any  legal  obligation  on  their  part.  Accompanying 
the  letter  was  a  carefully  prepared  catalogue  of  the  "  First 
Part "  of  Mr.  Brinley's  library,  which  was  to  be  sold,  with  a 
notice,  making  part  of  the  letter,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
sale.  The  Council  deputed  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  society,  and  Mr.  Barton,  the  assistant  librarian,  to 
attend  the  sale  and  make  the  purchases  in  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety. That  duty  was  performed  by  them  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory and  judicious  manner,  and  the  rare  and  well  nigh  in- 
valuable additions  from  this  source  to  our  historical  and  anti- 
quarian treasures,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  books  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pamphlets,  have 
already  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  society.  There 
are  some  other  gifts  to  the  society  worthy  of  special  mention 
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in  this  report.     From  Stephen  SHlisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  we  have  i 
rfiieivod  the  pamphlet  entitled:    Mexican  Culendiir  Stono; 
Maya  Arciii^olo^y,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Salisbury; 
AneoriH  tli&toria  de  Yucatan,  Toino   I.,  1878;  an   elegaut 
antique  bookcase  for  the  oflBce;  three  files  of  Yucatan  news- 1 
papers,  in  cantinnntioii  ;  forty-nine  numbers  of  magazineaj 
one  book^  three  pamphlets,  two  manuscripts,  three  autographa^ 
one  diploma  and  one  map.     Mr.  Salisbury  has  also  paid  thej 
entire  expense  of  the  Heliotypes  for  the  Society's  Proceed-] 
ings.  No.  72. 

Mrs.  Dexter  F.  Parker,  of  Worcester,  has  given  to  the  so- j 
ciety  the  manuscripts  relating   to  the  Civil  and   ludustnal] 
History  of  Wurccfeiler  County,  prepared  by  her  late  hutibandj 
Major  Parker,  and  which,  if  l»e  had  lived,  it  wa6  his  purpose 
to  complete  and  publish.      Major   Parker  died  of  a  wound  | 
received  in  battle  during  the  hite  civil  w^ar.     These  tnann- 
Sfripts  will  furnish  valuable  material  for  the  history  of  the 
County,  which  is  now  in  process  of  preparation  by  another 
hand. 

The  association  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Massachn- 
eetts  Volunteers  have  deposited  in  our  library  the  record*  of  1 
that  regiment,  so  far  as  tliey  have  been  preserved.  This  is  an 
example  of  prudent  foresiglit  for  the  preservation  of  their 
records  wortliy  of  imitation  by  other  similar  associations. 
They  will  furnish  important  som'ces  of  information  to  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  periods  in  our  j 
country's  hiBtury. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Itice,  of  Worcester,  has  added  to  our  J 
cabinet  a  band-made  silver  cased  watch,   the  work  of    his 
grandfather,  Ltither  Goddard,  at  Shrewsbnry,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  1800.     In  this  connection  it  may  be  slated  as  a^ 
matter  of  some  historical  interest  relating  to  the  mechauical  I 
industries  of  tins  country,  that  some  ten  years  ago,  in  an 
article  published  in   the  American  llurological  Juurnal   or 
some  other  journal  of  that  character,  that  the  WaUhara  Watch  , 
Company  were  the  pioneers  in  the  business  of  watch-muking 
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in  tliis  conn  try  ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Goiidard,  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  Messrs.  Wheelock  &  Morse,  in  Sutton, 
Worcester  County,  were  rannufuetMrersof  Aiuerieau  wntfhes 
fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier  than  the  Waltham  Company.  Mr, 
Goddard  made  every  part  of  the  watcli  except  the  main- 
Bpring,  dial,  and  tlie  fusee  ehain.  As  early  as  1780,  and  before 
he  began  the  watch  husiness,  Mr.  Goddard  nmnnfactured  the 
old-fashioned  brass  clocks.  One  of  his  clocks,  of  cnrious  work- 
manship, is  now  in  existence  in  the  neighborliood  of  Mr. 
Goddard*8  old  home,  and  still  marks  the  hours  as  tliey  pass, 
n'ith  great  reguhirity.  It  runs  a  week  withonce  winding  up, 
shows  the  hour,  minutes  and  seconds,  tlie  day  of  the  month, 
age  of  the  moon,  strikes  and  ph-iys  several  tunes,  on  tlie  Sab- 
bath playing  a  psalm  tune  (Old  Amherst).  Tliis  last  exem- 
plary habit  of  the  clock  might  i>ossihly  have  been  wanting  if 
the  clock  had  been  made  in  more  recent  times. 

The  acquisitions  to  tfie  library  during  the  last  six  montlis 
are  eiglit  hundred  books  and  four  thousand  two  Imndred  and 
eeventeen  pamphlets. 

Our  President  lias  received  for  the  society,  from  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  through  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  F,S.A.,  London,  the  Caxton  Memorial  Bible,  nurn- 
ber  eleven  of  one  hundred  copies,  wliolly  printed  and  bound 
in  twelve  Iiours  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1877,  for  the  Cax* 
ton  celebration.  The  work,  though  exec n ted  with  ahiiost  in- 
credible celerity,  presents  an  elegant  8i>ecimen  of  typography 
and  workmauship  in  all  its  parts, — paper,  presswork  and 
binding. 

The  walla  of  our  library  are  hereafter  to  be  adorned  with 
an  admirable  portrait  of  the  present  very  a(*complished  libra- 
rian of  the  society.  It  is  the  gift  of  gentlemen,  members  of 
the  society,  who  seem  deter  mined  to  deserve  the  blessing 
promised  to  those  whose  generous  deeds  are  performed  in 
secret ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  t!ie  concealment  of  their  nanus 
can  secure  tliat  ol*joct.  The  society  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  possession  of  this  portrait,  but  we  trust 
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it  may  he  very  long  before  tlie  origiiiHl  shall  bo  raissed  froro 
Lis  accustomed  place  ni  the  library,  »t  the  council  board,  and 
in  these  annual  and  senii-aTmiial  meetitifje  of  the  aoeiety, 
whieh  he  has  tilled  with  sigiial  ability  for  the  last  forty  3-ear6. 

Regarded  merely  as  a  general  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  society's  at^airs,  onr  report  miglit  very  prop- 
erly  terminate  at  I  his  point.  But  following  the  example  of 
hts  predeceseors,  the  writer  will  venture  upon  a  brief  discn^ 
sion  of  a  topic  that  has  engaged  his  attentioti  to  sonic  extent 
and  %vhich  may  not,  he  hopes,  be  deemed  wholly  out  of  place 
here.  The  comparatively  recent  pnblieaHon  of  an  excelJeitt 
biography  of  John  Locke,  who  died  not  cjuite  two  hundred 
years  ago,  has  suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
metaphysical  and  kindred  studies  in  this  country  during  tlic 
century  following  his  death,  and  the  influence  of  his  works 
on  pliilosophical,.  political  and  religious  o|»inions  in  America 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  It  is  very  w^ell  known  that 
the  writitjgs  of  Locke  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  affairs  and  philosophical  speculations  of  his  own 
time  and  country,  and  that  the  influence  was  not  merely  in- 
sular and  temporary,  hut  extended  to  continental  Europe, 
and  there,  in  the  hands  of  his  follow^ers,  wrought  changes 
not  only  in  systems  of  philosophy,  hut  also  in  religions 
and  political  iTistitutiona*  It  was  from  the  writirjgsof  Locke 
and  Bacon  says  Leckey,  that  VolUire  and  his  followers  drew 
the  principles,  that  shattered  the  proudest  ecclesiastical  fab- 
rics of  Europe, 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  declares  that  the  treatise  on  the  law 
of  Peace  and  War,  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  tlie  Essay  on  Humati 
Understanding,  are  the  works  which  have  moBt  directly  influ* 
enced  t!ie  general  opinion  of  Europe  during  tlie  last  two 
centuries.  Stewart,  in  his  Review  of  Modern  Philosophy, 
says  the  writings  of  Locke  have  difluscd  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world  tlie  love  of  civil  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  toleratioo 
and  charity  in   religious  diftcrences;    that  few  books  have 
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contribnted  mtire  than  hi&  E&say  on  Unman  UndefBtanding 
to  rectify  prejndicej  to  nndennine  established  error,  to  dif- 
fuse a  just  mode  of  tliiiikmg,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  yet  to  contrtin  it  within  the  houiidariee  which  na- 
ture has  prescribed  to  tlie  hainnn  understanding. 

Locke  belonged  to  a  constellation  of  the  most  remarkahlo 
men  that  have  ever  illumined  the  annals  of  mankind.  He 
was  liorn  in  1B^2,  Hnlthes  was  then  forty-ffMir  yerira  oh:l. 
Descartes  was  thirty-six,  and  Milton  twenty-fonr.  Spinoza 
WHS  born  in  the  same  year  with  Locke  ;  Newton  ten  years, 
and  Leibnitz  fourteen  years  after.  Bacon  had  been  dead 
only  six  years  when  Locko  was  born*  Loi^ke  died  in  1704, 
Berkley  was  then  twenty  years  old  and  Voltaire  ten.  This 
was  seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Ilume,  and  twenty  before 
that  of  Kant.  Thus  wo  find  that  all  these  men  of  genius 
appeared  during  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  years,  and,  by 
their  individnal  and  combined  labors,  systems  of  philosophy 
wiiich  had  reigned  supreme  over  the  human  miJid  for  two 
thousand  years  were  overtlirown,  the  whole  aspect  of  pliysi- 
cal  science  changed,  the  sceptre  of  superstition  was  broken, 
and  new  methods  of  investigation  and  reasoning  established 
which  have  forever  8ecm*ed  the  triumph  of  reason  over 
groundless  and  delusive  speculation.  Locke  had  his  full 
share  in  lhe  accomplish  men  t  of  this  great  revolution.  To 
form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  his  opinions,  his  philo- 
sophical and  other  writings,  and  their  great  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  it 
must  ever  be  remembered,  tliat,  though  a  student,  he  was  not 
a  recluse,  but  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of 
the  world,  taking  a  practical  interest  in  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  liis  fellow-u^en,  lie  was  the  son  of  a  Puri- 
tan  family  ;  his  father  was  a  military  partisan  of  Cromwell ; 
and  when  Charles,  claiming  to  reign  by  divine  right,  was 
brought  to  execution  in  Whitehall  Palace  Yard,  by  In's  stern 
accusers,  as  a  traitor  to  The  state,  Locke  was  a  student  in 
the  Westminster  school,  and   was,  as  his  biographer  says, 
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within  hearing  of  the  noise,  if  not  an  eye-wit neas  of  that 
exploit  for  which  the  30th  of  Janiiarj,  1648-9  will  erer  be 
one  of  the  most  momorable  days  in  the  history  of  Enghuid, 
He  l)€held  the  riaiug  power  of  England  tiiider  the  ener- 
getic Rdministration  of  Cromwell,  and  saw  the  eoiumon- 
wealth  crnmble  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  weak 
Boccessor ;  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  Stimrts  in 
the  person  of  the  profligate  Charles,  and  was  among  the 
patriot  tlirong  tbf^t  went  into  volnntary  exile  to  ostiape  the 
perseciitiona  of  Charles  and  the  bigoted  James  ;  returned 
to  England  with  William  and  Mary,  survived  their  reign, 
and  died  in  the  second  year  of  that  of  Queen  Anoe.  Dur- 
ing all  those  years,  so  tilled  with  the  most  reaiarkahle  vicis- 
situdes in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  in  his  own  private 
fortunes,  Loeke  was  not  only  a  diligent  stndent,  but  he  wad 
also  one  of  tlie  wisest  and  jnost  trnsted  counsellors  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  an<l  good  govennoent,  "  His  life  was 
one  long  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  philoso- 
phy, freedom  in  worsliip,  and  freedom  from  every  political 
restraint  which  necessity  did  not  justify ;  and  this  warfare 
influenced  his  speculations."  Tlie  learned  ex-President 
Woolsey  of  Yale,  in  bis  valuable  work  on  Political  Science, 
says :  Locke  has  bad  a  wider  infloence  on  English  political 
thinkings  titan  either  tlie  want  of  originality  in  his  views,  or 
the  amount  of  his  writings  on  politics  would  have  led  us  to 
suppose.  Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  others  as 
to  the  extent  of  Locke's  influence  as  a  philosophical  writer. 
But  these  opinions  seem  to  have  been  formed  without  duly 
estimating  the  effective  power  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  and 
unfaltering  devotion  to  truth  and  reason  which  animato 
every  line  that  Locke  ever  wrote  on  the  subjects  of  philoso- 
phy, of  religion,  of  politics  and  social  order. 

And  besides  it  is  not  originality  in  tlie  views  expressed  bv 
authors  that  always  gives  tliem  theirwi<lest  and  most  enduring 
influence.     Originality  in  the  manner  of  advocating  truths 
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ar  theories  is  qnUe  as  important  a  eonside ration  as  noveltj 
in  tlie  truths  or  theories  advocated. 

Bacon,  liiiiisolf,  although  regarded  aa  the  author  and 
founder  of  the  induetive  method  uf  investigation  and  reason- 
iDg,  was  preceded  in  the  sixteenlh  century  by  many  prao- 
tical  reformers  of  science,  in  chiding  such  names  as  Leonardo 
da  Viueij  Copernicus,  Gilbert,  Galileo  and  Kepler.  All 
these  eminent  scientists  io  tlieir  several  deparrmcnts  of 
reeearcli,  repudiated  the  fruitless  methods  of  the  tlieoretical 
philosophers,  and  condnrtLul  their  experiruents  aud  investi- 
gations into  tlie  hiws  and  jjlicnomerm  of  riHtnre  in  sneli  a  man- 
ner as  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of  scicn- 
tifie  research.  But  as  Wliewell  says,  the  writings  of  tliese 
pioTieersin  scientific  reform  conveyed  to  the  |mldie  Ijut  imper- 
fectly and  slowly  a  knowledge  of  the  revolutiorj  they  had 
accomplished*  Men  of  tetters,  men  of  tlie  world,  men  of 
rank,  did  not  become  familiar  with  the  abstruse  works  in 
which  these  new  views  aud  discoveries  were  published  ;  aud 
above  all,  they  did  not,  by  such  oceasiojial  glimpses  as  they 
took  of  the  state  of  physical  science,  l>ecomc  aware  of  the 
magnitude  aud  consequences  of  the  change  that  liad  been 
wrought*  But  Bhcou's  lofty  eloquence,  wide  learning,  com- 
prelieusive  views  and  bold  pictures  of  the  conung  state  of 
things,  were  fitted  to  make  men  turn  a  far  more  general  and 
earnest  gaze  upon  the  passing  change.  Aud  when  it  was 
perceived  that  an  immense  change  in  the  method  of  scien- 
tific research  reallj"  had  occurred — tliat  vast  additions  to 
men's  knowledge  and  power  had  been  acquired  in  modes 
like  those  which  have  been  described — it  was  natural  that 
men  should  hail  him  as  tlie  leader  of  the  revolution  which 
he  was  tiie  lirst  to  announce,  tliat  they  should  look  upon  him 
as  the  author  of  tliat  which  he  had,  as  they  perceived,  so  soon 
and  so  thoroughly  comprehended.  And  the  same,  to  a  great 
degree  Wits  true  of  Locke.  Owen  aud  other  liberal  thinkers 
of  his  own  time,  and  men  even  of  ^n  earlier  age,  Inid  autiei- 
pated  many  of  his  political  and  philosophical  views,  but  no 
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currency,  and  on  varions  scientific  questions,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  his  most  distin- 
guished ayd  learned  co temporaries.  The  spirit  and  tenor  of 
all  his  writings  in  relation  to  Religious  Toleration  may  be 
inferred  from  the  proposition,  *'  That  the  civil  power  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  any  religious  opinions  or  worship,  or 
in  any  way  to  make  these  opinions  and  worship  an  obstacle 
to  the  full  right  of  citizenship,  provided  only,  that  these  are 
not  at  variance  with  the  civil  interests  of  the  community." 
He  pleads  for  the  universal  toleration  of  all  modes  of  wor- 
ship not  immoral  or  inimical  to  good  government. 

In  his  two  treatises  on  Civil  Government  he  anticipated 
every  essential  principle  of  self-government  contained  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  repudiates  the 
patriarchal  theory  of  government,  the  principle  of  perpetual 
allegiance,  and  claims  that  the  legislature  is  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state,  and  that  governments  rest  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  He  denies  the  right  of  government  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  people  without  their  free 
consent,  given  by  themselves  directly  or  by  their  chosen  dep- 
uties. He  boldly  asserts  that,  in  all  states  and  conditions, 
the  true  remedy  for  force  without  authority  is  to  oppose 
force  to  it ;  which  is  only  another  form  of  asserting  the  right 
of  revolution. 

He  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  or  su- 
preme authority  to  provide  for  the  dispensation  of  justice,  and 
to  decide  the  rights  of  subjects  by  promulgated  standing 
laws  and  known  authorized  judges.  The  special  object  of 
his  final  treatise  on  government  was,  to  make  good  against 
the  assaults  of  Filmer  and  others  the  title  of  King  William 
to  the  throne,  in  the  consent  of  the  people,  "  which  is  the 
only  one  of  all  lawful  governments."  It  should  surprise  no 
one  to  find  that  the  special  object  of  this  treatise  imposed 
upon  Locke  some  limitations  which  the  friends  of  free 
government  would  not  now  recognize  as  sound  doctrine.  It 
is  an  instructive  fact,  worthy  of  note,  in  considering  Locke's 
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classed  as  a  work  on  metaphysics,  and  is  in  no  sense  an  ac- 
count or  analysis  of  the  facnlties  of  the  mind,  as  some  of 
Locke's  critics  have  persistently  represented  it  to  be. 

In  the  very  oatsot  he  states  the  design  of  his  work  to  be 
to  inquire  into  the  origin,  certainty  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief, 
opinion  and  assent ;  and  that  he  does  not  propose  to  examine 
wherein  the  essence  of  the  mind  consists,  or  whether  our  ideas 
in  their  formation  depend  on  matter  or  not.  In  answering 
the  questions,  what  do  we  know?  and  whence  comes  our 
knowledge?  Locke  announces  the  distinguishing  principles  of 
his  philosophy  by  denying  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  in- 
nate principles  or  innate  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  and  maintains 
that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation,  or  through  the 
senses  and  by  reflection,  which,  as  is  commonly  understood, 
presents  the  sharp  issue  between  Locke's  theory  and  the  ideal- 
ism of  Descartes. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  paper 
to  go  into  any  general  analysis  of  this  well  known  essay  of 
Locke,  or  to  show  how,  by  rejecting  reflection  as  an  independ- 
ent source  of  ideas,  Hume  in  England,  and  Condillac, 
Diderot  and  others,  in  France  and  Germany,  pushed  Locke's 
principles  to  extreme  materialistic,  if  not  atheistic  conclu- 
sions; or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  in  what  manner  Stewart 
and  others  of  the  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy,  by  exalting 
reflection,  as  used  by  Locke,  into  sometliing  kindred  to  intu- 
ition, rescued  the  philosophy  of  Locke  from  the  unqualified 
charge  of  materialism.  Stewart's  declaration  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  Locke  that  "  external  objects  furnish  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  mind  furnishes  the 
understanding  with  the  ideas  of  its  own  operations,  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  celebrated  maxim  of  Leibnitz:  7iihil  est  in  in- 
tellectu  quod  non  fuitprius  in  sensu,  nisi  ipse  intellectus. 

It  can-surprise  no  one  acquainted  with  Locke's  style  as  a 
philosophical  writer  that  there  should  be  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  even  among  his  professed  followers,  as  to  the  logical 
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condtisTciTis  flowing  from  tlie  doctrines  he  tangfat,  for  of  aD_ 
philago{>hor&,  as  Coufiin,  one  o£  his  aUust  und  fairest  crilic 
liHB  said,  there  is  no  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  more  wij 
and  raore  inconsiBtent.  And  Sir  WiHiara  liamilton,  no 
characterized,  it  should  be  ren>einhered,  for  the  mildness  ( 
his  critidsms  on  the  writ  Inge  of  any  of  his  prtnlecessor^,  dfl 
elares  that  in  his  language  Loekc  is  of  all  philosophers  thi 
most  figurative,  ainbiguows,  vacillating,  varions  and  even  cofl 
tradictory.  But  with  all  his  defects  of  hinguage  and  appaf 
entlj  contradictory  theories,  Lucke  never  ascends  into  ihi 
cloudfi  of  mre^ticism,  but  walks  sturdily  along  on  the  solid  cart] 
in  the  path  of  common  sense.  And  it  was  that  hontiely  qaalitjjl 
in  his  writings  and  his  manifest  love  of  truth,  combined  wit! 
great  sagacity,  that  contributed  in  no  small  degrcte  to  thegrea 
popularity  of  his  writings  upon  their  first  publication*  and 
which  has  helped  to  maintain  tlieir  power  over  the  minds  of 
men  to  the  present  age.  It  is  not,  as  has  bec^n  said,  lh€ 
most  accurate  and  abstruse  systems  of  pliilosopby*  but  thos 
which  are  obvious  and  easy  of  apprx'hension  that  longe 
hold  B  permanent  place  in  litcratui'e  and  exorcise  the  wide 
dominion  over  the  maases  of  mankind. 

There  are  three  propositions  as  to  the  sonrcee  of  knowled^ 
about  the  trutli   of  which   Locke  expresses  no  duubt :     Is^ 
That  we  have  knowledge  of  our  own  existence  by  intnition 
2d,  Of  the  existence  of  God  by  demonstration  ;  and  3d, 
other  things  by  sensation.      No  opinion  is  expressed  in  thi 
paper  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  intuition,  the  demon stratlun,"' 
or  the  sensation,  to   impart  this  three-fold  knowledge ;    but 
whoever  studies  Locke  without  remembering  his  faith  in  the 
sufficieimy  and  reliability  of  these,  to  him,  cardinal  source 
of  knowledge,  will  be  very  likely  to  misuudcrstand  and  mi 
represent  liira. 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  Locke  and  his  works  to  et 
able  us  to  consider  the  character  and  extent  of  his  influenc 
in  this  country  during  the  century  and  a  half  following  his 
death,  and  incidentally  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  met! 
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physical  studies  here  during  the  same  period  of  time.  These 
are,  of  course,  questions  of  fact,  to  be  determined  upon  evi- 
dence, and  the  evidence  as  to  both  questions  has  been  found 
surprisingly  defective.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  to  supplement  evidence  derived  from  other  sources, 
letters  of  inquiry  were  addressed  to  gentlemen  connected 
with  ten  of  our  oldest  and  best  known  colleges.  The  report 
from  Harvard  College  is  that  there  was  no  Professor  of  Met- 
aph^'sics  in  that  college  during  the  last  century.  The  first 
tutor  on  that  subject  was  Levi  Hedge,  who  began  to  teach  in 
1795  and  possibly  introduced  Locke's  essay  at  that  time,  as  he 
certainly  adopted  it  not  many  years  afterwards.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved by  the  learned  Professor  from  whom  this  information 
was  received  that  Locke  was  in  use  there  earlier  than  1790. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  college  was  small  and  poor,  and 
taught  little  but  the  classics,  mathematics,  divinity,  and  a 
little  of  physics,  logic,  and  rhetoric. 

Locke's  essay  was  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  Tale  College 
as  early  as  1717  and  continued  to  be  so  used  there  till  1825, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  Stewart. 

Tliere  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  by 
Tliomas  Bradley  Chandler,  respecting  the  introduction  of 
Locke's  essay  in  Yale  College,  which  throws  some*  light  upon 
the  subject.  Dr.  Johnson,  afterwards  the  first  President  of 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  Fork,  graduated  from 
Tale  College  in  1714.  The  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics, 
that  were  then  taught  there,  says  the  author  of  Johnson's 
memoirs,  were  entangled  in  the  scholastic  cobwebs  of  a  few 
petty  systems,  that  would  now  (1805)  be  laid  aside  as  food 
for  worms.  At  the  time  Mr.  Johnson  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree,  the  students  had  heard  of  a  certain  new  and  strange 
philosophy  that  was  then  in  vogue  in  £ngland,  and  the  names 
of  Descartes,  Bayle,  Locke  and  Newton  liad  reached  them ; 
but  they  were  not  suflfered  to  think  that  any  valuable  im- 
provements were  to  be  expected  from  philosophical  innova- 
tions.     They  were  told  that  a  new  philosophy  would  soon 
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bring  in  a  now  divinity,  and  corrupt  llio  pnre  rdigion  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  not  intended  tliat  thej  should  vary  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  from  the  theologieal  standard  then  in  nse — 
Ames'  Medulla^  and  CaBes  of  Cc>n&cien<?c,  and  Wallibina. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  Harvard  and  Yale  Col- 
legea  during  the  eighteenth  eentnry,  and  perhaps*  later,  divin- 
ity was  not  taught  in  ecpanite  eehook  as  at  present,  but  that 
it  Was  a  part  of  the  regidar  college  eourse  of  instrtiction, 
At  the  first  commencement  of  the  college  iit  New  Haven 
(1717)  hy  some  ovcr-niling  ProvideTJce,  the  trnstees  vtho  stood 
in  endi  dread  of  the  new  philosophy  plaeed  the  college  under 
the  eare  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  a  fellow-student  by  the  name  of 
Brown  of  like  advam^ed  views  with  himself.  Thef^e  two  en- 
lightened students,  for  they  had  titndied  the  uew  philosophy, 
proceeded,  as  fast  as  they  prudently  could,  to  introduce  to 
tiieir  college  classes  the  study  of  Locke  and  Newton*  Till 
tliat  time  not  only  sctiolasticism  prevailed  at  that  seat  of 
learning,  but  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  world  was  also  as 
firmly  believed  in  and  taught  there  as  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were.  But  the  new  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  the  Principia, 
soon  overthrew  that  ancient  system  and  estahlislied  t>n  its 
ruins  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus;  aud  at  the  same  time  they, 
with  the  strong  hand  of  Locke,  swept  away  all  those  cobwebs 
of  scholasticism  which  had  so  long  obscured  the  truth. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  a  sopho 
more  in  Yale,  and  only  fourteen  years  old,  read  for  the  tirst 
time  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  He  read  it, 
as  he  himself  says,  witli  greater  delight  "than  the  most  greedy 
miser  finds  when  gathering  up  handfuls  of  silvor  and  gold 
from  newly  discovered  treasures."  The  indueuco  of  Lf>eko 
on  Edwards,  as  he  admits,  was  very  great,  and  made  an  era  in 
the  history  of  his  mind.  His  views  upon  tlie  subjects  of 
power  anil  liberty  arc  substantially  tliose  of  Locke.  And 
Locke's  "Invariable  Antecedent  of  Choice,''  ''  Unetisiness  of 
Desire,  or  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding  as  to  Good  or 
Happiness,"  does  not  difler  essentially  from  iklwards'  *'  View 
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of  the  Mind  as  to  the  Greatest  •Apparent  Good."  But  this  is 
not  the  time  to  show  at  any  greater  length  the  correspondence 
between  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  America  and  tlie 
founder  of  modern  philosophy  in  England.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  have  shown  that  Locke's  influence 
was  great  over  that  master  mind  whose  influence  has  been 
felt  in  every  school  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  thiscountry. 

From  Columbia  the  report  is  that  so  far  as  the  President 
of  that  college  has  any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  Locke's  es- 
say was  never  used  there  as  a  text-book,  but  was  one  of  a  list 
of  books  of  reference  recommended  to  the  classes  in  mental 
piiilosophy.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  rendered 
highly  probable  from  information  derived  from  other  sources. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  chosen  President  of  that  college  in  1753. 
In  1746  he  published  a  work  on  ethics  entitled  "A  System  of 
Morality."  The  year  before  he  became  President  of  the  col- 
lege he  published  a  work  on  logic  and  metaphysics  and  an- 
other on  ethics.  These  were  probably  used  as  text-books 
there  after  their  author  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President, 
but  retaining  his  early  admiration  for  Locke's  writings  he 
would  be  quite  likely  to  recommend  them  to  his  classes, 
though  it  is  true  that  Johnson  was  a  follower  of  Berkley  in 
his  peculiar  philosophical  opinions  rather  than  of  Locke. 

At  Princeton  Locke's  essay  was  used  as  a  text-book  from 
1823  to  1854.  That  it  was  not  introduced  at  an  earlier 
period  may  probably  be  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Witherspoon  and  his  successor  Dr.  Smith  taught  wholly 
by  lectures.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  became  President  of  Princeton 
College  in  1766. 

It  is  said  by  Dr.  McCosh,  in  his  history  of  Scottish  Phi- 
losophy, that  there  is  evidence  that  Witherspoon  had  antici- 
pated some  of  the  views  of  Reid,  whose  works  were  intro- 
duced at  Princeton  by  Dr.  Atwater,  when  he  became  teacher 
of  mental  science  in  that  college  in  1854.  At  the  time  Dr. 
Witherspoon  became  President  at  Princeton  the  Berkleyan 
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systom  of  metupliysii'e  was  in  repute  there,  Wliethcr 
this  system  hiul  hven  iu  trod  need  by  President  Burr,  or  by 
his  su(X!e.ssor,  President  Edwards,  who  wus  h  Berkleyan  ia 
|)hi]osoi>hy,  is  not  now  known.  But  whenever  introduced, 
it  soon  yielded  to  the  siibstaiitial  reasoning  and  lighter  ridi- 
cule Dr.  Witherspoon  employed  to  overthrow  it.  And  he, 
and  afterwards  I)r  Samuel  Stitidiope  Smith,  by  their  lectures 
on  mental  Bcieoee  prejiared  tlie  way  for  tlie  introductiou  of 
Djeke  at  a  later  day.  Dr.  Smith  sueeceded  Dr.  Witherspoon 
in  1794.  His  biographer  &peaks  of  him  as  having  trained 
his  mind  hy  tlie  study  of  Locke  as  well  as  otiier  authors. 
Dr.  Smith  at  one  time  iiudined  to  Berkleyanism,  but  after- 
WHfds  renounced  that  system,  and  taught  the  general  doc- 
trines of  the  Seottitoh  school  of  philosupliy.  These  state- 
raents  show  the  type  of  mental  philosophy  which  had  been 
tan<:ht  at  Princeton  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  past; 
an<l  if  it  has  not  always  been  nominally  Locke's  philosophy, 
it  lias  been  in<lebted  to  him  for  its  be&t  inspiratiotL 

Tlie  President  of  William  and  Mary  writes,  *'  That  owing 
to  the  destriietioii  of  the  records  of  the  college,  as  well  in 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  as  in  the  civil  war  of  IStU,  it  is 
imi^K^ssible  to  furnish  the  information  sought.  There  id  no 
mention  of  text-books  in  the  records  preserved,  nor  indeed 
any  allusion  to  them.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  use  and  influ- 
ence of  Locke's  writings  in  Uiis  institution*  To  what  extent 
I  am  unable  to  say."  What  tlie  evidence  is  that  Locke  wjis 
used  in  that  venerable  institution  is  not  stated.  It  nndonbt- 
edly  exists.  But  it  is  a  somewhat  noteworthy  fact,  that 
while  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Madison, 
that  he  was  familiar  with  Locke,  there  seems  to  bo  no  trace 
of  Locke  in  all  llie  pnblisliud  writings  of  Jefferson*  Madi- 
son was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  Jcflerson  at  William 
and  Mary.  In  tliis  connection,  the  following  pas*iage  from 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Madison,  by  William  C.  Rives^  pos- 
sesses interest,  both  as  showing  wbat  was  taught  at  Prince- 
ton, and   also    the   great   value    of   metaphysical    stadius: 
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"  The  increased  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  improvements 
which  had  been  introduced  into  this  fundamental  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  hy  the  philosophical  inquiries  of  his 
own  countrymen,  constituted  a  marked  and  most  important 
feature  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  reforms.  Mr.  Madison,  while 
a  student  at  Princeton  under  Witherspoon,  formed  a  taste 
for  those  inquiries  which  entered  deeply  into  the  char- 
acter and .  habits  of  his  mind,  and  gave  to  his  political 
writings  in  after  life  a  profound  and  philosophical  cast, 
which  distinguish  them  eminently  and  forcibly  from  the 
productions  of  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries." 

The  learned  ex-President  of  Williams  College  writes  that 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Locke's  essay  was 
ever  used  as  a  text  book  in  that  College ;  but  he  has  no 
doubt  that  his  influence  was  wide,  but  adds  :  "  from  what  I 
remember  of  conversations  of  clergymen,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  think  they  were  followers  of  Berkley  rather  than  of  Locke, 
so  far  as  they  differed." 

From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Locke's  essay  on  Human  Understanding  was 
studied  in  Dartmouth  College  from  the  beginning  in  1769 
till  1838.  The  earliest  catalogue  of  that  college,  however, 
in  which  the  essay  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  text-books,  is 
that  of  1822.  It  was  one  of  the  senior  studies.  In  1838 
or  1839  Stewart  took  the  place  of  Locke  in  that  college. 
Previous  to  1820  the  catalogues  of  Dartmouth  were  printed 
in  sheets,  and  the  course  of  studies  was  not  given  in  them. 
A  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  report,  from  the  Librarian  of 
Brown  University,  contains  the  following  statements  as  to 
the  use  of  Locke's  essay  in  that  University :  "  The  essay 
was  used  as  a  text-book  by  the  senior  class  in  1783,  and 
probably  at  the  very  beginning  of  college  instruction  by 
President  Manning  in  1765.  In  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
laws  of  Rhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  University, 
signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Manning  as  President,  Hon. 


Jabez  Brown,  LL.D.,  Chancellor,  lion.  David  Howell,  LL. 
D.»  anil  Hon.  Nichoke  Brown,  dated  February  22,  1783. 
*  Locke  on  the  Hurnaii  Undeti^tHnding '  is  mentiontid  as  tbe 
principal  text-book  for  the  senior  year."  It  continaed  to  be 
80  need  in  that  University  till  1825,  when  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Meeser,  Stewart's  philosophical  writings  were 
snbistitiited  for  Lockers  essay. 

Professor  Pat^kard  writes  that  "when  I  entered  this  college 
(Bowdoin)  in  1812,  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding  was 
a  text-book,  and  I  presume  it  was  also  used  from  the  opening 
of  the  college.  1  taugbt  it  myself  in  1823-4  to  the  class  of 
1825,  a  class  somewhat  noted  in  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion," (that  was  Professor  Longfellow's  class).  '*  I  think  it 
must  have  cotitinued  to  be  so  used  until  Prof,  Upham,  who 
became  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  1824,  had 
prepared  a  text-book  of  his  own,  whieb  could  not  have  been 
U!itil  1827.  It  was  a  junior  study,  Stewart's  Elements  being 
a  senior  study.  Whatever  mental  philosophy  yonng  men 
with  ns  acquired  was  based  on  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  sup- 
plemented by  Dtignld  Stewart's  teachings."  From  this  cor- 
respondence it  is  apparent :  First,  that  our  colleges,  even 
when  not  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  war,  have, 
most  of  them,  preserved  exceedingly  imperfect  records  of 
what  they  were  doing  one  hundred  years  ago,  or  even  at  a 
much  more  recent  date.  And  secondly,  in  most  of  them, 
metaphysics  or  mental  philosophy,  during  the  18th  centnry, 
held  a  very  subordinate  pla<'e  in  the  circle  of  their  studies. 
And  thirdly,  that  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  or  moiH?, 
the  Scottish  has  been  the  most  influential  philosophy  in 
American  colleges.  And  from  other  uutlientic  sources  of 
information,  we  know  how  much  that  philosophy  owes  tc 
Locke, 

But  Locke's  influence  in  this  country  is  nottoberacasured 
alone  by  the  extent  to  which  his  metaphysical  works  were 
used  in  our  colleges  ;  his  other  writings  were  read  and  had 
their  effect  upon  a  much  wider  constituency.      The  letter 
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Yale  ae  to  the  use  of  Loeke  in  that  iDetitiitioii  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a  most  competent  jndge  upon  the 
BuhjcL't,  tliat  the  *' Reason iihleii ess  of  Christianity"  eontrih- 
nted  in  an  important  dej^ree  to  t!ie  fostering  of  that  type  of 
thinking  wliich  broke  out  in  revolt  against  the  old  thcolo^ 
of  New  England;  and  Dr.  Channing  classes  Lot^ke  with  Mil- 
ton and  Newton  as  a  rehVioiis  thinker  and  reformer*  And 
our  associate,  the  author  of  tlie  Rise  of  the  Repu!)lic  in 
the  United  States,  informs  ns^  that  the  work  of  Locke  on 
Civil  Governtnent  was  several  times  reprinted  in  the  colon- 
ies, and  tliat  tlie  citations  from  it  in  political  ntterancea  show 
that  it  was  carefnlly  stndied  by  the  colonists. 

In  his  life  of  President  Manning,  Mr.  Guild  furnishes  an 
illustration  of  the  use  nxade  of  Locke's  writings  during  the 
colonial  period  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  It 
was  on  presentation  hy  Prest.  Manning,  Oct.  13,  1774, 
at  a  confei'ence  of  members  of  a  Congress  of  Delegates 
and  others  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadelphia,  of  his  cele- 
brated memorial  in  behalf  of  the  Baptists  of  New  Eng- 
land, asking  for  the  removal  of  certain  civil  disabilities  under 
which  tliey  complained  they  were  then  suttering.  Tin's  con- 
ference constituted  a  very  curious  episode  connected  with  the 
first  Congress  assembled  at  Piiihtdelphia.  It  is  dilKcult  to  un- 
derstand wliy  the  inemorialists  should  have  made  a  journey  to 
Philadelphia  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Massachusetts 
delegates  in  Congress  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  Massachu- 
eetts  legislature  for  the  redress  of  grievances  inflicted  upon 
therUf  as  they  said,  by  Mjissachu setts  laws,  And  not  the 
least  curious  thing  about  this  conference  is  the  account  given 
of  it  by  John  Adams  in  his  diary,  and  which  may  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  works.  The  memorial  and  the 
argil  men  ts  addressed  to  the  conference  in  support  of  it  by 
Prest,  Manning,  were  undoubtedly  a  sincere  attempt  to  relieve 
his  denominational  constituents  from  what  they  regarded  as 
unjust  digcriminations  against  them  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions.     But  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  conference 
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in  favor  of  the  meraorialistfl,  was  one  Isaac  Perabcrton,  "  a 
Quaker  of  large  property  and  more  intrigue,"  says  the  diary. 
"A  siiBpicion,"'  says  Mr.  Adiuns,  "  instantly  arose  in  ray  miod 
which  I  have  ever  believed  to  have  been  well  founded,  that 
this  artful  Jesuit,  for  I  had  been  apprised  of  hia  character, 
was  endeavoring  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  break 
up  tlie  Congresfi,  or  nt  least  to  withdraw  the  Quakers  and  tlje 
governing  part  of  Pennsylvania  frora  us."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  after  this  that  the  memorialists  took  nothing 
by  their  motion*  Prcst*  Manning,  without  his  Quaker  ally, 
would  undoubtedly  have  received  a  more  favorable  hearing, 
tliough  it  was  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  the  delegates  to 
grant  tlie  relief  sought*  But  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  conference  was  managed  or  what  were  its 
results,  so  much  as  to  show  that  Prest,  M.,  in  advocating  free- 
dom and  equality  invoked  the  great  authority  of  Locke  on 
these  Buhjects.  In  his  opening  paragraph  he  speaks  of  him 
"as  a  celebrated  writer  in  politics,"'  and  at  the  close  he  quotes 
again  from  '*  the  great  Mr,  Locke." 

Hallam,  in  his  **  Literature  in  Europe  During  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  CenturieSj'*  after  giving  a  full 
analysis  of  Locke's  treatise  on  government,  adds  that  with 
the  favor  of  political  circumstances  and  the  authority  of  his 
nauie,  tiuit  treatise  became  the  creed  of  a  nuuierous  party  at 
home,  while,  silently  spreading  the  fibres  of  its  roots  over 
Europe  and  America,  it  prepared  the  way  for  theories  of 
political  society,  hardly  bolder  in  announcement,  but  ex- 
pressed with  more  passionate  ardor,  from  which  the  great 
revolutions  of  thia  and  the  last  age  have'sprung. 

Cumulative  evidence  to  this  point  could  he  easily  adduced, 
but  this  report  most  have  an  cud  as  well  as  a  beginning, 
and  will  be  closed  with  the  observation  that  this  materialistic 
and  utilitarian  age  owes  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  it 
seems  at  all  times  willing  to  acknowledge,  to  the  great  think- 
ers and  writers  of  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  who 
broke  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  bondage  under  which  the 
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hnraan  mind  had  suffered  for  many  ages,  and  thns  rendered 
possible  the  liberties  and  improvements  of  modern  times ; 
and  it  was,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  evidence 
of  that  obligation  to  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential 
of  that  class  of  the  world's  great  benefactors  that  this  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch  has  been  prepared. 

For  the  Council, 

P.  EMORY  ALDRICH. 


LIBUARIAN'S   REPORT. 


Ik  tlie  necessary  but  unexpected  absence  of  the  chief  libra- 
rian, Mr,  Haven,  the  following  very  brief  statistical  report 
is  offered.  Tlie  list  of  Donors  and  Donations  herewith 
presented  in  detail,  inchides  two  hundred  and  nine  entries, 
fifty -seven  of  which  represent  authors'  gifta  of  their  owa 
productions — twenty-two  of  these  being  members  of  the 
society, — one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  the  works  of  persons 
not  the  authors  of  the  books  given,  and  seventy-one  the 
doings  of  learned  societies,  libraries,  colleges  and  other  Cor- 
porations. From  these  we  have  received  five  hundred  and 
eighty -three  books,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  forty  files  of  newspapers 
unbound,  one  book-cfise,  sixteen  maps,  two  collections  of 
manuscripts,  four  photographs,  five  engravings,  five  busts, 
one  steel  plate  and  various  articles  of  value  for  the  Society's 
Cabinet;  from  Exchanges  two  hundred  and  forty -four 
bookii,  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pamphlets,  and  from 
the  Binder  twenty-four  volumes  of  newspapers  and  nineteen 
volumes  of  magazines;  making  a  total  of  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  books,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  forty  files  of  newspapers, 
one  book-case,  sixteen  maps,  two  collections  of  manuscriptB, 
four  photographs,  five  engravings,  two  busts,  one  steel 
plate,  postage  stamps,  seals,  ballads,  circulars,  broadsides, 
and  cards.  By  reference  to  the  accessions  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  of  the  average  number  and  quality,  but 
especial  attention  Is  called  to  the  generous  gifts  of  the 
family  of  the  late  George  Brinley,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr., 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Dexter  F.  Parker,  Mr,  Charles  W-  Rice,  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  and  the 
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Fifleentb  Eegiment   ABsociation  of   Massa^htisetts  Volan- 
teers. 

The  library  has  never  been  so  freely  used  as  dtiring  the 
past  six  months.  Ilistorical  students  come  of tener  and  stay 
longer^  since  extra  space  for  more  careful  elaasifieatioo,  and 
steam  heat  for  the  whole  building,  hare  been  so  freely 
Bnpplied  for  their  help  and  comfort 

Hespoetf-ully  subniitted. 

E.  M.  BARTOK, 

A*9istant~Libr<i  ri^n* 


lionors    ant!    IBonattons* 


Richard  A.  Brock,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. — Richmond  newspa- 
pers containing  historical  articles  commanicated  by  him,  and 
others ;  and  two  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. — Sixteen  of  his  own  publica- 
tions; and  a  copy  of  Benicaae's  MS.  Map  of  tlie  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. — His  Antiquarian  Papers, 
1879;  the  Atlas  of  Illinois,  1876,  illustrated;  the  Illustraled 
Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  1878;  ninety-four  volumes, 
largely  biographical,  bought  at  the  sale  of  Judge  Thomas's 
Library  ;  four  books;  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  numbers  of 
magazines ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pamphlets ;  and  four 
files  of  newspapers. 

Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Amherst. — His  *' Physical  Education 
in  Amherst  College ;"  and  two  j)amplilet8. 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Boston. — His  Tribute  to  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 

Hon.  Horace  Gray,  Boston. — The  Opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  upon  Money  Bills. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Tlie  Mexican  Calen- 
dar Stone — Maya  Archaeology,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
Salisbury  ;  the  Heliotypes  for  No.  72  of  the  Society's  Proceed- 
ings; Anconas  Historia  de  Yucatan,  Tomo  1,  1878;  three 
files  of  Yucatan  newspapers,  in  continuation ;  forty-nine  num- 
bers of  magazines;  one  book;  three  pamphlets;  two  manu- 
scripts ;  one  elegant  antique  book -case  for  the  office;  three 
autographs ;  one  diploma ;  and  one  map. 

Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — His  Remarks  on  the  Death 
of  John  G.  Kohl ;  and  Records  of  the  President  and  Council 
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Rev.  WiLUAM  R,  nuKTiN»iTON,  D.D,,  Worcester, — ITis  sermon 
on  the  Permanent  and  Vaiiable  Characteristics  of  the  Prayer 
Book;  and  the  Proceedintrg  of  the  Fifth  Anotial  Church  Con- 
gresa,  containitig  Dr,  Hutjtiogton's  paper  on  the  Novel  in  its 
Influence  upon  Modern  Ltte. 

Admiral  Gkohge  H.  Prkble,  Brookline,— A  continuation  of  his 
Statistics  of  Longevity. 

General  Fbakcis  A.  Walkbr,  New  Haveu,  Conn. — A  full  set  of 
the  Reports  of  t!ie  Ladies  of  liie  U.  S.  Cenlennial  ExhibiLioo, 
with  notes  hy  Prof.  Walken 

Major  L.  A.  H.  Latoi'r,  Montreal,  Canada. — ^Tlis  Annnaire  de 
Ville-Marie  for  187H;  and  his  Hiatoire  de  la  Paroisse  de 
Bouehervilie,  Tome  Pi-ernier,  1878. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester,  —  Seven  volumes  of  Spanish 
Ameiii^an  hooka  for  the  Davis  alcove  ;  four  hundred  and  forty 
pamphlets  for  tlie  Guneral  Library ;  and  one  pedestal. 

SAMrEL  A.  Gee£n,  M.D.,  Boston.^ — T\^*enty-four  books  j  ninety 
paniphleta  ;  and  one  phulograpk 

Hamilton  B.  Staples^  Esq.,  Worcester. — Tweuty-sU  numbers  of 
magazines. 

TtiK  LiBRARiAN.^ — ^The  Minute  Gun,  Vol.  L,  1845-46;  one  pam- 
phlet ;  and  various  railroad  broaiLsides. 

Wir.LiAAi  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Chicago,  U\, — One  book  ;  and  iLirty- 
four  pamphlets. 

Jamejs  F.  HtTKNEW^Li^  Esq,,  Charlestown.— Tiie  Tliird  Report  of 
the  Record  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Bosslon,  1878. 

Hon.  J.  IIammokd  Tnujiini  ix,  Hartford,  Conn. — Tlie  Catalogue 
of  the  Brinlcy  Library,  Part  I. 

Hon.  Edwahd  L.  Davis,  Worcester.^^Two  framed  colored  litho* 
graphs,  representing  early  English  stage-coach  scenes;  thirty- 
two  books;  and  sixteen  pamphleta. 

Rev.  IIexky  M.  Dextkr,  D.D,,  Boston.  —  The  Pedigree  of 
Strangwayes  and  Morton. 

Eujfl  AiiES,  E«q.,  Canton. — The  Tombstone  Record  of  the 
Ancestry  of  William  Cullen  Bryunt. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinuati,  O. — Three  pamphlets  relating 
to  Ohio. 
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Rev.  Egbeut  C.  Smythe,  D.IX,  Anduver. — One  pamphlet. 

Horn  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C. — Proceedincra 

of  the  Hench  and  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States,  in  Memoriarn  Caleb  Cwshiug. 
Hon,   P.  Emoky  ALDmcH,  Worcester — A  eollection  of  railroad 

brOad  sides. 
Aij^KKT  H,   HuYT,  Esq.»  Cincifinatij  O* — Three  pamphlets;  and 

newspaper  clippings  relating  to  the  Mound  BuiUler.-i. 
HoiL  IIoKA<  H  Davi8,  8ar»  Francisco,  Cal — Newspaper  clippings 

oo  the  Antiquities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Joseph  Sargent,  M.D,,  Worcester. — Worcester  Directonea  for 

1877  and  1878;  and  three  numbers  of  the  Londun  Quarterly 

Review. 
James  H.  Salisburt,  M.D.,  Clevpland,  O, — The  Geological  Sur 

vey  of  Ohio,  Geology,  VoL  111. ;  and  a  newspaper  account  of 

the  Cleveland  Viaduct. 
I^ev,  Samuel  C,  Damox,  D.D,,  Honolulu,   H.  i — ^Dearborn  s  Bi- 
centennial Address  at  Roxbury,  Oct.  H,  1830. 
Hon.  Isaac  Smuckkr,  Newark,  O, — Two  books;    eleven  paiu- 

phlets;  and  vuriuus  newspapers,  all  rehilirig  to  Ohio. 
EowARD  Jakvis,  M.D.,  Dorchealer — Various  postage  st^imps  and 

seals. 
Wii-UAM  A.   WiiiTFiiKAiJ,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Pioceedinga  of 

the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  1870-72. 
Col   John   D,    Washuuhn,    Worcester.  —  Three   bnndred    and 

ninety-lhree  luinibera  of  insurance  periodicals. 
Prof.  U.   T.   FARtjr  iiAH.sos,   Davenport,  Iowa. — Photographs  of 

two  Indian  pipes  from  Muscatine  and  Louisa  Counties,  Iowa. 
The  As8isTANT'LiURAiiiAN. — One   book;    sixty  pamphlets;   and 

one  map* 
Rev.  Samitkl  I>.  Peet,  TJnionyille,  O. — His  Bible  Narrative  and 

Heathen  Ti*aditions;  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian, contairiing  articles  by  him. 
Hon.  William  H.  Vose,  Mayor  of  Fitchburg. — His  addresi*,  1878. 
Rev.  Epwabds  A.  Park,  D.D.,  Aodover. — His  Memorial  of  Rev. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  D.D. 
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Rev.  William  Stkvens   Pekry,  D.D.,  Davenport,   Iowa. — His 

account  of  the  Cathedral  and  College  at  Davenport. 
Rev.  Edward  F.   Slaiter,  Boston. — His  '*  Pre-historic  Copper 

Implements." 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Pratt,  Mayor,  Worcester. — His  Third  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  Jan.  6,  1879. 
J.  Henrt  Stickney,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. — His  description  of  the 

Township  System  ;  and  a  heliotype  of  Carmienche's  Landing  ot 

the  Pilgrims,  painted  for  Mr.  Stickney  in  1856. 
Charles    A.    Cutter,    Esq.,   Librarian,   Boston.  —  His    Tenth 

Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
John  H.   Blake,   Esq.,  Washington,  D.   C. — His   notes   on  a 

collection  from  the  Ancient  Cemetery  at  the  Bay  of  Chocota, 

Peru. 
Rev.  Caleb  Davis   Bradlee,  Boston.  —  Three   of  his  poems ; 

and  two  autograph  letters,  1782-83. 
Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  New  York. — An  abstract  of  his  paper  on 

the  Lenox  Globe. 
Hon.  James  Williams,  Columbus,  O. — His  Report  as  Auditor  of 

State,  1878. 
Barnard  D.  Eastman,  M.D.,  Superintendent,    Worcester. — His 

Worcester  State  Lunatic  Hospital  Report  for  1878. 
Captain  Henry  W.  Howgate,  U.  S.  A. — His  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress on  Polar  Colonization,  and  the  action  of  Scientific  and 

Commercial  Associations. 
M.    M.    Moulton,    Esq.,    Monticello,    Iowa.  —  His    Monticello 

Meteorology ;  and  his  Few  Facts   for  Monticello  and   Jones 

County,  Iowa. 
George  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Hon. 

John  Reed,  of  Boston,  1722-1749. 
Hon.  Francis  Brinley,  Newport,  R.  I. — His  Annual  Report  to 

the  Company  of  the  Redwood  Library  and  Athenaeum. 
Delano  A.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  Article  on  the  Brinley 

Library  Sale. 

William  A.  Emerson,  Esq.,  East  Douglas. — His  History  of  the 
Town  of  Douglas. 
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Wn.LLAM  Brooke-Rawix,  Esq.,  Pbiladelphiaj  Pa. — II is  *"  Right 

Flaok  at  Gettysburg/* 
Hon.    Clark  Jili^son^  Worcester.  ^ — Tlis   Sketch    of   MeDomiM 

Clarke,  '*Tlie  Miul   Ptwt**;    and   liis   puoiii   read   before  the 

Nichols  Academy  Alumni,  1878. 
CoL  Israel  Plumaier,  Noitbbiidge. — His  History  of  the  Black- 

Btone  Carml. 
Hknhy  Phillip^  Jr.^  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — His   remarks  on 

the  occsision  of  ihe  ]jre8erilatiiHi  of  a  Silver  Meihil  to  Hun.  Eli 

II.  Piiw,  PresiderU  of  the  Nuruismalic  aTjii  Atiti*iuanau  Society 

of  Philadelphia,  with   a  bronze  copy  of   the  medal;   and  his 

notes  ujjon  a  collect  ion  of  coins  and  medals,  exhibited  in  Pliila- 

delpbia,  in  Fehruraiy,  1879, 
JosiiAH   BooTimY,   Esq.,   J.P,,   London,   G.  B. —  His  Statistical 

Sketch  of  South  Austraha. 
AiNswoRTK  R.  Sfoffori*,  Esi|.,  Libranan,  Washlngtoiit  D.  C — 

His  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1878. 
Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq„  Secretary,  Worcester.— His  Annual 

Report  of  the  "Woicester  Cuutity  Hoiticultural  Society  for  the 

year  1878. 
Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  Wa8hington,  D,  C. — His  Report  as  U,  S* 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  the  year  1B7B. 
William  IL  Wuitmore,  Esq,,  Boston.^ — His   Grave   Yards  of 

Boston,  Vol  L 
CnARLKs  Henry  Hart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — His  Tribute  to 

Mary  White — Mrs.  Robert  Morris. 
Rev,  Joel  Mann,  New  Haven,  Conn, — His  Genealogy  of  the 

Mann  Family. 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbrh»e,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

His  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  for 

the  ye^r  1 878. 
Franklin   BrRDOE,   Esq.,   New    York.  —  His   notice   of   John 

Haring ;  and  hia  Memorial  of  Henry  Wisner, 
Albert   P.   Marble,   Esq,,   Superintendent,    Worcester.  —  Hia 

Rei>ort  of  the   Worcester  Schools,    1878;    hia  Geography  of 

Masdachusetts ;  and  two  pamphlets. 
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Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Register,  Providence,  R.  I. — His  Rhode 
Island  Registration  Repoit,  1877. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston. — His  address  as  President 
of  the  New  England  Historic,  Grenealogical  Society,  delivered 
Jan.  1,  1879. 

John  W.  M.  Lee,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. — His  Hand  List  of  Law's 
Journal,  and  Documents  of  Maryland  to  the  year  1800;  and  a 
collection  of  Maryland  Laws,  folio,  Annapolis,  1727. 

Rev.  George  E.  Horr,  Worcester. — Harrison's  edition  of  John- 
son's Dictionary,  folio,  London,  1786 ;  three  hundred  and 
eleven  pamphlets ;  and  sixty-four  numbers  of  magazines. 

Miss  Mart  C.  Gay,  SufBeld,  Conn. — The  Connecticut  Courant 
for  1878. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Canfield,  Worcester.  —  Oakes'  White  Mountain 
Scenery ;  two  pamphlets  ;  and  one  map. 

Major  William  H.  Hodgkins,  Clerk,  Boston. — ^The  Reports  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  Public  Institutions,  Boston,  1857- 
1868. 

Lewis  W.   Hammond,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Fifteen  miscellaneous 

pamphlets. 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturgis,  Boston. — ^Thiity-two  pamphlets;  and 

various  circulai*s  and  cards. 
Miss  Fanny  W.  Sweetser,  Worcester. — Prof  Smyth's  Sketch  of 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D. ;   and  twenty  educational  pamphlets. 
Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — One  book  ;  eighteen  pamphlets ; 

thirteen  maps  ;  one  photograph  ;  one  manuscript ;  and  various 

ballads  and  circulars. 
Rev.  Augustine  Caldwell,  Worcester. — One   book;   and  five 

historical  pamphlets. 
Master  G.  Stuart  Dickinson,  Worcester. — Five  files  of  amateur 

newspapera. 
Rev.  Thomas  Laurie,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  L — Two  books ;  and 

thiiteen  pamphlets. 
Mr.  Reuben  Colton,  Worcester. — Six  numbers   of  American 

magazines. 
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Miss  IIarrikt  K  IlENsnAW,  Leicester. ^ — Heliotypes  of  a  portmit 

of  C6\,  Willirim  Hoimbaw,  and  of  his  Mililary  CoTuinissious. 
Samikl  E.   Staples,  Esij,,  Worcester. — -Worcester  County  JMu- 

Bieiil  Association  circulars,  l8ti3-74. 
Mrs,  Franc Ks  Hcnter  Wildek,  Rochester,  N.  Y, — A  Memorial 

of  A.  Carter  WiUien 
Mr.  Henry  L,  Sifi^MWAY,  Worcester.— One  pamphlet. 
Mr,   CiiAitLGs  W,  BuRBANK,   Worcester,  —  A  large  atuoiiDl  of 

Butler  ''  Fiat  Mnney.** 
Mr.   Li'iirs  P.   (TtuHiARi*,   Worcester.  —  Four  numbers   of   ibe 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Monthly,  to  coiojdete  files, 
Mr,  II.  K.  Ottkrson,  Clinlon. — One  sermon  of  early  date. 
Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Worcester — One  historical  pamphlet 
WiLLLAM  T.    W4Hi»WEti^  Enq.,  Newton. — -A   manuscript   not^- 

book  of  Law  Procedents,  tfcc,  by  William  Rudge,  of  Lincola 

Inn,  1667, 
Mi'ji,  Dexthu  F.  Parker,   Worcester.  —  Major   Parker^s  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  Civil  ajid  Industrial  History  of  Worces- 
ter County. 
Rev  WjLUAM  IL  Brooks,  Hanover.— An  account  of  the  Dedi- 

cation  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  MonutnenL  Hanover,  Mass. 
Prof.  Et*\VAUi>  North,  Clinton,  N.  Y.— The  Catalogue  of  Hamil^ 

ton  College  for  1 878^9, 
Mr.  IIen'ry  N.  Evans,  Worcester. — Tlie  Grand  Army  Almanac 

for  1879,  compiled  by  liim. 
Elhkiihje  H.  Goss,  Esq,,  Melrose. — The  Melrose  Town  Reports 

for  1878, 
Mr,  Franklin  P.  Hn  e,  Worcester, — Extracts  from  tbe  Diary  of 

John  Quiircy  Adams, 
Edwin  Emeih',  Esq.,  New  Bedford. — Syraouds*  Oration  at  Bo«r- 

doin  College  upon  Natharnel  Hawthorne. 
Joseph  W.  Torrey,  Esq.,  Putnam,   Conn.  —  A  Rhode  Island 

Bank  Bill  of  tlie  year  1800, 
Mr.  Albert  8.  Brown,  Worcester.— ^Cookes  Memoirs  of  Samuol 

Foote ;  and  fifteen  lithographs. 
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Mr.  Ezra  H.  Snow,  Worcester. — "  The  Worcester  Continentals, 

1876-78." 
Messrs.  John  H.  Davis  A  Co.,  New  York. — American  Gold, 

1862-1879. 
Freoeric  B.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Boston. — The  Saturday  Magazine, 

Vol.  L,  No.  1. 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me. — The  Maine  Genealo- 
gist and  Biographical  Record,  as  issued ;    and  the  Laws  of 

Maine  relating  to  Agriculture. 
Rev.  Samuel  May,  Leicester. — One  book  ;  fifty-four  pamphlets : 

and  three  maps. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Wall,  Worcester. — Thtf  Liberator,    1855-65, 

nearly  complete. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Boston. — Seven  books ;  two  hundred 

and  ninety-six  pamphlets ;  three  maps ;  three  engravings,  and 

the  steel  plate  of  the  same  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.D. 
A.  E.  FooTE,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Three  numbers  of   the 

Naturalist's  Leisure  Hour. 
John   Henry   Elliott,    Esq.,    Boston. — Walter's   Grounds   and 

Rules  of  Musick,  edition  of  the  year  1721. 
Pliny  Earle,  M.D.,  Northampton. — Eight  bound  volumes  and 

one  hundred  and  seventy  painplilets,  relating  to  insane  asylums. 
Joseph  Draper,  M.D.,  Brattleborough,  Vt. — Three  books ;  and 

two  hundred  and  eighteen  pamphlets. 
Mi's.    F.    W.    Haven,    Worcester. — The   New  England  Journal 

of  Education  for  1876. 
Major  William  T.  Harlow,  Worcester. — Thirteen  books ;  and 

sixty -four  pamphlets,  mostly  Internal  Revenue  documents. 
Mr.   Joseph    S.    Wesby,    Worcester.  —  Parcels   of    the    N.    Y. 

Tribune,  Boston  Post  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  for  1869-70. 
General   Wiluam  S.   Lincoi.n,  Worcester. — Sixteen   volumes  of 

the  Working  Farmer. 
C.  F.  Jewett  <fe  Co.,  Boston. — The  History  of  Essex  County, 

Mass.,  1878. 
Mr.  R.  Champion,  Worcester. — An  autograph  of  Samuel  Bowles. 
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Jeroste  F.    Manktko,  Eiq.,  Worcester.— A  Biiit  of  Preaideot 

Hayes. 
Mr.  Benjamik  H.   Kixney,  Worcester — -A  Bast  of  Hon.  Isaac 

Davifi- 
Oharles  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.»  Worcester. — One  houk  ;   and  one 

hundred  and  twenty -six  pamphlela. 
Caleb  B.  Mktcalf,   Esq.,  Wort-ester — One  Ijundred  and  ten 

paniphletg  ;  and  viirioiis  circulars  and  earda. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Rice,  Worcester. ^ — A  hand-iiiade  silver  casetl 

watch,  made  by  Ids  grandfather,  Lnlher  <ioddard,  at  Shrew»- 

biirVt  Mass.,  in  the  year  1800 ;  also  a  watch  caiwd  in  ivory  by 

Mr.  Rice,  hi  1876. 
The  Famii.t  of  the  latk  Gkoroe  RRrNLi:v. — Two  hnndrcd  nnd 

twenty -seveij  books;  and  four  htiin^rcd  and  fit'tynine  paiiiphleta. 
The  CoMMin^EH  of  PuiiLicAnoN* — ^The  liiatory  of  ihe  Towu  of 

Lancaster,  Miins.,  1043^1879. 
TiiE  CoMMiFTEE  OF  pLiu.icATiox. — The  Histoiy  of  the  Town  of 

Sutton,  Mass.,  1 704-1 H76. 
TiiE   Delegates   of  the   Oxforp  Univrrsitt  Press,  throngh 

Henry  Stevens,  F.S.A.,  LondoiL^ — Tl»e  Caxton  Meniorinl  Bible. 

— Nundier    1 1   of    one   hundred   copies— wliolly   printed   and 

hound  in  twelve  hours  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1877,  for  the 

Caxton  Celebration. 
Tn E  On ei n a  II i t^xu u u  a l  Soci ett.  — T hi e i r  F i is t  A nn ual  Report ; 

and  a  Paper  describing  the  Needs  and  Purposes  of  the  Society. 
TtiK  New  Jersey  Hl'stouical  Society. — Their  Proceedings,  Vol. 

v.,  No.  3. 
The  CincAoo  Historical  Society'. — IIurlbiit*9  Father  Manjuetle 

at  Mackinaw  and  Chicago. 
Toe  IIisTOHii'AL  Soaiety  of  Pennsvlvakia. — ^Tfieir  Magazine  of 

History  and  Biography. 
The  Alabama  Historical  Society. — An  account  of  their  Annual 

Meeting,  July  2,  1878* 
The  State  Histurioal  Societt  of  WiscoNstx. — The  Tweoty- 

tiftb  Annual  Report. 
The  Vermont  HisTonn  al  Society. — ^T heir  Proceedings  of  1878; 
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and  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  State  of 

Vermont,  Vol.  VI. 
The  Nkw  York   Historical  Society. — Their  Collections  for 

1875  and  1876. 
The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. — An  acconnt  of  the 

Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  14,  1879. 
The  Minnesota  Historical  Society. — The  Annual  Report  for 

1878;  and  a  fac-similc  autograph  letter  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  Massachusetts   Historical   Society. —  Their   Collections, 

Vol.  v.,  Fifth  Series;  Proceetlings  for  1878;  and  Report  of 

the  Treasurer,  1879. 
The  Royal  Geot.rapiiical  Society  of  London. — Their  Proceed- 
ings, Vol.  XXH.,  Nos.  4,  5  and  0,  and  Vol.  L,  No.  1,  New 

Series. 
The  American   Geographical   Society. — Their  Journal,  Vols. 

VII.  and  Vm. ;  and  Bulletin,  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  1878. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. — ^Their 

Proceedings,  Parts  2  and  3,  for  1878. 
The  Essex  Institute. — Their  Collections,  Vols.  XIV.  and  XV. ; 

and  Bulletin,  Vol.  X.,  Nos.  7,  8  and  9. 
The  New  England   Histoku^  Gknka logical  Society. — Their 

Proceedings,  Jan.  1,  1879 ;  and  their  Register,  as  issued. 
The  Smithsonian   Institution. — The  Miscellaneous  Collections, 

Volumes  XHI.,  XIV.,  and  XV.;  the  Annual  Report,  1877; 

and  five  Biographical  and  Geograj)hical  books. 
The   American   Philosophical   Society. — Their  Proceedings, 

No.  101. 
The  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity. — Their  Proceedings  and 

Transactions,  No.  V. 
La  Commission  Imperialk  Archeologique,  St.  Peteksbourg. — 

Their  Report  for  the  year  1875. 
The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — Their  Proceed- 
ings for  1878,  Part  II.  ;  and  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1879. 
The  New  England  Society  of  Orange,  N.  J. — Their  Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws  and  List  of  Members,  December,  1878. 
The  American  Bai»tist  Missionary  Union. — Their  magazine,  as 

issued. 
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TnK    pKRKfNS    InSTTTCTIO?^    AND  MASSACHUSETTS  ScHOOL    FOR  TWK 

Bus D.— The  Foi  iy -seventh  Annual  KeporL 
TiiK  TiiAVKLERs  In^urancb  Company. — Their  Record,  as  issued. 
The  Ohio  State  Lihrauw— Futirteen   volumes  of   Ohio    State 

DucumentB. 
Tjik  Library  Afii«ociATiox  oi«   Portland,  Oregon.— Their  Cata- 
logue, 1878. 
Tim:  Bo>T(»y  ATitKx.KrM.— Their  Librnry  Catalogue,  Volume  111. 
Thk   Chic  a  no   PrnLic   Library, — The   Fourth   EdiUoti  of   the 

Finding  List ;  and  thirty-one  pamphlets. 
Tjik    Boston    Piunjc    Luirary, — Catalogue    of   the  Works   of 

Will  in  in  Hhakespefire,  original  and  translated,  in  the  Collection 

of  the  Boston  Puhlie  Library  ;  and  the  Bulletin,  as  issued. 
Tin:  WuRci:i*Ti:u  Fukk  Pi  iu.h    Lfbr\ry. — Sixty  files  of   news- 

|i:i]K'rrt;    fifteen   iiKtL::;!^!!!^^  ;    and  the  Lists  of  Additions,  mth 

notes,  UK  isaued. 
Tuii    New    Beufouo    Frkk    Pljiijc    LiniiAur. — The    Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Iteport ;  and  one  hisloncal  pamphlet. 
TiiK  LmRARY  Company  of  Pihl,\i>elpiii  s.-^List  of  Books  added 

from  July,  1HT8,  to  January,  1879. 
Thk  Massacuusetts   Statk   Library, — The  Annual  Report  of 

1878. 
Tiu:  Pkovioexck  Athen.ki'm.^ — The  Forty-third  Annual  Report, 
Thk  Merc  an  tile  Library  of   PniLAoELi'iiiA. — The  Fifty-sixth 

Armujd  Report;  the  Finding  List  for  Novels  and  List  of  Hooks 

in  closed  ease^. 
The  Wivi^sksoay  Ct.vn  ov    Aj,l 

Tlie  Christmas  Molly  for  1878. 
The   Worcester    Emfloymkkt 

1877-8, 
The   Worcestkr  County  Mechanics  Association. — Xineteeu 

files  of  newspapeiu 
The  MAi?KArnr.«ETTs  Grant*   Lt>noE    of   Free    axi>    Accepted 

Mason.s, — Their  Profeediiigs  from  July  10,  1878,  to  Mareh  12, 

1H79, 
TrrE   FiiTEEirrH    Massachusetts    Regimbktal    Association, — 

Their  Regimental  Records,  1861^6i. 


Saints    Parish,  Worcester. — 
Society.  —  Their    Report    for 
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Harvard  Colt^ge. — The  Annual  Reports  of  1877-78;  tho 
Library  Biillelin,  as  issued  ;  numbers  1-4  of  the  Biographical 
Contributions ;  and  the  First  Report  of  the  Librarian. 

BowDOiN  College. — The  Seventy  seventh  Annual  Catalogue. 

Yale  College. — The  Annual  Catalogue,  1878-79. 

Amherst  College. — The  Annual  Catalogue,  1878-79;  and  a 
List  of  Non-graduate  Students  connected  with  Amherst 
College,  1822-1871. 

Haverford  College.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue,  1878-79;  and 
'*IIaverford  College,  its  Aims  and  Characteristics." 

Mount  Holtoke  Female  Seminary. — The  Annual  Catalogue, 
1878-79. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. — The  Annual   Catalogue  for 

1878-79. 
The  Worcester  National  Bank. — The  Commercial   Bulletin 

and  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  continuation. 
The   City  National   Bank. — The  New   York   Evening   Post, 

Boston  Advertiser,  Commercial  Bulletin,  Worcester  Daily  Spy 

and  Evening  Gazette,  in  continuation. 
The   United    States    Treasury    Department. — The    Annual 

Report  of  the  United  States  Life  Saving  Service,  June  30,  1878. 
The   United    States     War    Department.  —  Clarence    King  s 

Fortieth  Parallel  Geological  Report,  Vol.  I. 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. — Fifty-five  bound 

volumes  and  fifteen  pamphlets,  being  Documents  of  the  44th 

and  45th  Congresses. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire. — The  State  Documents  for  the 

year  1878,  in  four  volumes. 
The  State  of  Ohio. — The  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  of  1877. 
The  State  of  Minnesota. — The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  the  State. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts. — The  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the 

Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Vol.  III.,  1742-1756. 
The  City  of  Boston. — The  City  Documents  of  1878,  in  three 

bound  volumes. 
The  Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nuaosmatics. — 

Their  Jooinal,  as  issued. 
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The  EormK  *^v  the  Iowa  Ch^uchmxs. — ^His  paper*  a 
The  Edcevml  of  the   Xew    Yoke  Mcimcai.    £clb 

The  I^b.•pazEI»>BS  or  the  Muscajl  Review. — Their 


The  PaoFBiEi«>E  ov  the  Shoe  jlsi>  Leatheb  Rspo 
pap«r.  aft  b«ied :  ami   \linaiiac  and  Trade  Director 
The  Pto'>PEiEz«>E  OF  the  Xatio3(. — His  pEper,  as  iasae 
,  i  The  Pibopeietoe  of  the  Babes  Gazztie. — His  p^>er. 

The  Pb>PKXEtoKs  of  the  FrxcHSCBG  SsanDrEi. — ^Thei 


The  Peopeietos  of  the  Atee  Pcbuc  Sfibit. — Hh 

ianwd. 
The  Pbopbxeti^bs  of  the  Wobcestek  Dailt  asid  Wi 

— ^Thir  papers,  as  lasocd;  and  twelre  pamphlets 
The  Pbopeieiobs  or  the  Wobcester  Daily    and 

Gazette. — ^Tkeir  papers^  »  iSBoed. 
The    Pbopbxeiob   of    the    Wobcesteb   Etexdcg  S 
^  P^P^^T  ^  lasoed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


In    accordance  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  semi-anuual  report,  made  up  to  April  24,  1 879. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  legacy  of  one 
thousand  dollars  from  our  late  Vice-President,  Hon.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Thomas,  LL.D.,  has  been  received  from  the  Executors 
of  his  Will,  and  a  new  fund  has  been  established,  called  "  The 
Benj.  F.  Thomas  Local  History  Fund."  It  is  the  intention  to 
invest  the  principal  of  this  fund  in  a  real  estate  mortgage  note, 
as  soon  as  one  that  is  considered  perfectly  safe  can  be  obtained  ; 
in  the  meantime  it  has  been  invested  in  a  bond  of  the  Boston  Sd 
Albany  R.  R.  Co.  A  balance  of  $1.80  remaining  from  a  former 
gift  by  Judge  Thomas  is  also  carried  to  this  fund. 

T?ie  Librarians  and  General  Fund  shows  a  slight  decrease 
during  the  past  six  months,  which  would  have  been  much  greater 
(owing  to  a  loss  of  $400,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Boston,  in  which  the 
Society  were  stockholdere),  but  for  unexpected  receipts  within  the 
past  month.  The  stock  has  been  held  by  the  Society  for  about 
twenty  years  and  has  most  of  that  time  paid  satisfactory  divi- 
dends, but  the  large  losses  sustained  the  past  two  years  by  the 
Bank  caused  the  reduction  of  its  capital  witliout  making  remune- 
ration to  the  stockholders.  One  hundred  dollars  has  been  added 
to  this  fund  since  the  last  report  by  the  payment  of  two  life  as- 
sessments. A  list  of  those  who  have  paid  this  assessment  is  pre- 
sented with  this  report. 

The  Collection  afid  Research  JF^und  has  also  been  reduced 
$700  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  but  the  calls  upon  the  income  of  this  fund  have  been 
very  little,  apart  from  that  portion  of  the  Librarian's  salary 
chargeable  to  it. 
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Statement  of  tfje  Conlittton  of  tfje  Seberal  JFunlia* 


The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund. 

1878.  Oct.  18.    Balance  of  Fund $31,583  05 

1879.  April  24.    Beceived  interest  on  investments, 

&c.,  to  date 1,249  00 

**       **      «  «         for   annual  assessments         90  00 

"        •*      "  "         life  assessments  (2)  .  .         100  00 

933,022  05 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  f  1,125  77 
Loss  on  stock  of  tlie  Natl.  Bk.  of  Com- 
merce, Boston 400  00  $1,525  77 

Present  amount  of  Fond #31,496  28 

Invested  as  follows: 

Bank  Stock f  10,100  00 

Railroad  Stock 1,800  00 

Railroad  Bonds 13,500  00 

Mortgage  Notes 6,000  00 

Cash 96  28 

#31,496  28 

The  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund, 

1878.  Oct.    18.     Balance  of  fund #17,129  75 

1879.  April  24.    Received  interest  on  investments 

to  date 447  58 

#17,677  33 

Paid  part  of  Librarian's  salary  and  in- 
cidentals         #181  79 

Itfoss  on  Natl.  Bk.  of  Commerce  (Boston) 

stock 700  00      #881  79 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund #16,695  54 

'  Invested  as  follows: 

Bank  Stock #5,400  00 

Railroad  Stock 5,800  00 

Railroad  Bonds 5,300  00 

Cash 695  54 

#16,695  54 
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The  Bookbinding   Fund. 

1878.  Oct.   18.    Balance  of  Aind $6,583  43 

1879.  April  24.    Ueceiyed  interest  on  Investments, 

«         &c.,  to  date 872  38 

$6,955  81 
Paid  part  of  Assistant-Librarian's  salary   $300  00 
For  binding 67  70     $367  70 

Present  amount  of  the  Fand $6,588  11 

InwsUd  in — 

Bank  Stock $8,400  00 

BaUroad    Stoclc 1,000  00 

Railroad   Bonds 2,000  00 

Cash 188  11 

$6,588  11 

The   Puhli$hing  Fund. 

1878.  Oct.   18.    Balance  of  Fund $8,523  21 

1879.  April  24.    Beceiyed  interest  on  investments, 

to  date 889  28 

"  "      "  "        for  publications  sold  •  .        37  76 

$8,800  24 
Paid  for  printing  annual  and  semi-annual  reports  .       589  63 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund $8,210  61 

Invested  in— 

Bank  Stock $900  00 

Railroad    Bonds 5,000  00 

City  Bond 1,000  00 

Mortgage  Note 1,100  00 

Cash 210  61 

$8,210  61 
The  Salisbury  Building  Fund. 

1878.  Oct.  18.    Balance  of  the  Fund $2,133  20 

1879.  April  24.    Received  interest    on  investment, 

to  date 41  13 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund $2,174  33 
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Invested  in — 

Bank  Stock $700  00 

Railroad  Bonds 1,120  00 

Cash 854  83 

$2,174  83 
7%«  Isaac  Davis  Fund, 

1878.  Oct.  18.    Balance  of  the  Fund $1,681  42 

1879.  April  24.    Received  interest  on  investments, 

to    date 89  55 

$1,670  97 
Paid  for  books 11  15 

Present  amount  of  the  Fand $1,659  82 

Invested  in — 

Bank  Stock $500  00 

Railroad  Stock 800  00 

Cash 859  82 

$1,659  82 
7%«  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund. 

1878.  Oct.  18.    Balance  of  the  Fand $1,481  92 

1879.  April  24.    Received  Interest   on  investment, 

to    date 51  59 

Present  amoant  of  the  Fand $1,588  51 

Invested  in 

Bank  Stock $900  00 

City  Bond 500  00 

Cash 188  51 

$1,538  51 

The  Ben},   F.    Thomas  Local  History  Fund. 
1879.    April  24.    Present  amoant  of  the  Fund  .  .  $1,001  80 
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liwested  in — 

Kallroad  Bond $1,000  00 

Cash 1  80 

$1,001  80 
Total  of  tbe  Eight  Fands $69,360  C 

Cash  on  hand,  Included  in  the  foregoing  statement  $2,040  C 

RcspectAilly  submitted, 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer, 
Worcester,  April  24,  1879. 

The  undersigned,  Auditors  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Societj 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Trea^tare 
and  tlnd  them  to  be  correct  and  properly  vouched,  and  that  the  secur 
ties  held  by  him  for  the  several  fbnds  correspond  with  his  statement. 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 
EBENEZER  TORKEY. 

Worcester,  April  25,  1879. 


APPENDIX. 


Proceedings  at  the  Presentation  of  a  Portrait  of 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.D«,  Librarian  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  since  April,  1838. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Hon.  Edward 
L.  Davis,  proposing,  in  behalf  of  members,  to  present  to 
the  society  an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Haven. 

The  communication  was  gratefully  received,  and  it  was 
voted  that  Mr.  Davis  be  requested  to  make  a  formal  presen- 
tation of  the  portrait  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
society,  to  be  held  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  April. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Boston,  April  30th,  1879,  in  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr.  Davis  presented  the 
portrait  with  the  following  remarks  : 

Mr.  President — It  has  been  a  cherished  wish  of  members 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  to  commemorate  in 
some  suitable  form  the  long  continued,  faithful  and  important 
services  of  the  Librarian,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  who  has  held 
*the  office  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  equal  satisfaction 
to  the  society,  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  consecu- 
tive years.  MF.  Haven  has  already  established  a  claim  upon 
the  members  of  the  society  and  their  successors,  more  en- 
during than  any  tribute  we  could  now  pay  him,  by  his  fre- 
quent contributions  of  an  archaeological  and  historical  nature. 
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wliich  have  been  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  «h 
cietj,  and  which  have  not  only  eouimauded  resi>ect  in  thii 
country  but  have  attracted  the  attention  of  learned  societies 
abroad. 

It  is  now  the  de»ire  to  do  Bomething  personal ;  to  express 
our  admiration  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  our  apprecii- 
tion  of  the  wise  adminiitration  of  his  office — iu  which  hebsi 
labored  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  the  rich  treasaree  of 
the  Library,  and  to  encourage  the  seeker  after  exact  histoii 
cal  infunnation — and  also  to  declare  the  pleasure  we  have 
derived  from  personal  intercourse  with  hitn,  our  attachment 
to  him  ad  a  friend,  and  the  esteem  with  which  we  regard  hio 
as  an  as&ociate. 

This  tribute  has  taken  the  form  of  a  portrait,  painted  in 
oil  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Custer  of  Boston- 

Both  friends  and  critics  have  already  borne  willing  testi- 
mony to  its  cxcelleDce  as  a  work  of  art  and  a  faithful  like- 
ness. 

In  behalf  of  members,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  add,  ia 
behalf  also  of  the  Council,  I  now  have  t!ie  [deasure,  Mr. 
President,  to  present  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Sodety 
this  portrait  of  Mr,  Haven,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  adorn 
the  walls  of  our  building  so  long  as  they  shall  stand,  and  be 
a  constant  witness  to  our  recognition  of  the  great  value  aud 
importance  of  his  services,  which  have  helped  bo  much  to 
raise  tlie  Institution  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness. 


REMARKS  OF  CHAELES  DEANE,  LL.D. 

Alter  the  presentation  of  the  portrait,  Mr.  Beane  said:  • 
Mr.  Peesident. — ^I  think  that  no  one  of  us  who  has  been 
privileged  to  l)e  here  this  inoruing  can  hav#  witnessed  with 
indifference  the  presentation  of  this  portrait  of  onr  dtstin* 
guished  Librarian  to  the  society's  gallery,  or  can  have  re- 
garded the  occasion  otherwise  than  as  most  interesting  and 
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significant.  I  am  sure  all  cordially  -respond  to  the  fit  and 
eloquent  words  which  accompanied  the  ^^it't. 

The  painting  itself,  as  a  work  of  art,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
most  admirable.  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  in  the 
studio  of  the  artist  while  it  yet  rested  upon  his  easel,  and  I 
"Was  impressed  with  it  altogether  as  a  superior  piece  of  work, 
full  of  life  and  spirit. 

But,  sir,  better  than  all  this,  I  wjis  struck  with  it  Jis  a  most 
excellent  likeness;  as  a  "counterfeit  presentment,"  may  I 
say,  of  our  venerable  Librarian.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  my 
friend  himself  lay  concealed  within  that  canvas,  and  as  if 
he  might,  at  any  moment,  cast  it  aside,  step  forward,  and 
take  mc  by  the  hand.  I  think  every  one  here  will  bear  me 
-witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  likeness. 

Of  course,  the  portrait  is  designed  for  Antiquarian  Hall, 
and  will  be  placed  there  in  company  with  the  like  represen- 
tations of  the  Presidents,  Librarians  and  benefactors,  of  this 
institution,  whose  memory  will  always  be  cherished  here 
with  gratitude  and  reverence. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion,  Mr.  President,  for 
doing  full  justice  to  the  labors  and  accomplishments  of  our 
Librarian.  May  the  time  be  far  distant  when  that  period 
shall  arrive,  and  may  more  eloquent  lips  than  mine  be  em- 
ployed in  commemorating  them ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  briefly — as  you,  sir,  have  already  done,  and  as  our 
friend  who  has  been  the  medium  of  presenting  this  portrait 
lias  done — to  the  fact  of  the  long  service  he  has  rendered  the 
society,  an  unremitting  service  of  over  forty  years,  during 
which  time  the  Antiquarian  Society  has  grown  in  character 
and  reputation,  and  largely  through  his  influence.  He 
has  been  the  administrator  and  interpreter  of  the  large  col- 
lection of  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  collected  in  your 
beautiful  hall,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  contributed  to 
the  collections  and  proceedings  of  the  society  those  admira- 
ble papers,  often  sparkling  with  wit,  and  always  redolent  of 
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Mr  l^fcAfe  Srif,— A-  I  am  c:  ::k^:^  :o  be  pnrfent  at  the  mee 
Ihit  o1  ih*  Anti/jnarian  Sx-ietv  on  the  3»>th  instant,  I  must  tal 
Ufi«  lUiriUfA  of  exfin&nfting  mj. !*:*{.  M?n<e  of  in.Jebtelnes*  to  yoa; 
w-ir,  ftfid  to  the  ^-inTlemen  who  are  a:«sociate<J  with  you  in'coi 
lirfriiig  u|;«/o  uie  atj  aij€xjj€cted  complioieut  and  honor. 
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I  folly  appreciate  the  kind  motives  and  generous  friendship 
which  have  prompted  the  placing  of  my  portrait  among  the  his- 
torical memorials  of  the  Library.  Even  the  unlimited  liberality 
of  the  donors  could  hardly  have  provided  a  more  excellent  speci- 
men of  portraiture,  regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  or  one  in  all 
particulars  more  generally  successful. 

This  beautiful  monument  is  only  paralleled  by  the  cordial  and 
graceful  manner  in  which  the  gift  has  been  communicated  by  you 
to  the  Council  and  by  them  accepted  for  the  Society. 

I  most  heartily  reciprocate  every  sentiment  of  friendship  and 
regard  to  which  expression  has  been  given ;  and  I  desire  to  add 
that  my  association,  of  forty  years'  extent,  with  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Society,  has  been  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
personal  kindness  on  their  part,  and  of  unalloyed  affection  and 
respect  on  mine. 

Please  to  present  my  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
you,  (whom  I  am  not  at  present  permitted  to  recognize),  and  an 
assurance  of  the  profound  obligation  of 

Yours  most  truly  and  gratefully, 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  LL.D. 

PREsroENT  Salisbcjby  Said — Before  I  ask  for  your  vote  on 
the  motion  now  before  the  society,  I  beg  permission  to  offer  a 
few  remarks.  The  eminent  service  of  Mr.  Haven  seems  to 
deserve  a  brief  tribute  from  your  President  on  this  occasion. 
First,  I  will  remind  you  of  your  pecuniary  obligations  to 
this  salaried  officer.  Your  records  show  that  after  1838,  in 
the  first  twelve  years  of  the  unassisted  labors  of  Mr.  Haven 
in  the  library,  while  he  was  building  up  the  character  and 
the  literary  wealth  of  the  society,  his  salary  was  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  It  was  afterwards  slowly  increased,  but 
it  has  never  been  raised  above  a  moderate  provision  for  his 
support,  and  this  provision  has  been  repeatedly  and  recently 
reduced  by  his  private  contributions  for  your  necessities,  for 
which  your  funds  were  not  sufficient.     His  work  has  been  a 
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L  flf  Mr  age,  FVoL  J#iepii  Hrarr.  To  Ua 
the  vc^ld  ig  lodgbted  fiir  the  &flO««fT  of  decuic  cooimfi- 
irierticpfi,  sod  ifae  murwfiom  powers  ihMl  Inw  beeA  and  ituij 
be  «ptfUiiMd  £roai  il;  for  origiamting  the  eolbitioii  and  puUi* 
eation  of  tlie  pbenaqKnm  c»f  die  weatlier,  and  far  <»tber 
btfidiu,  iQrpMned  bj  the  grealetl  of  iheni  all,  tbe  sjdf em 
Md  fAetliod  of  the  Smithsomian  Inatitiitiociy  tbe  most  til 
eoDtritfUtor  to  botnan  knawledge  on  the  earth.  I  happ 
io  <fall  ifn  Praf.  ileiiry  when  Mr.  Haren's  elaborate  work^ 
*^TIio    Archn^ulogy   of  the   United  States;    or^  Sketcbea, 
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Historical  and  Bibliographical  of  the  Progress  of  Informa- 
tion and  Opinion  Respecting  Vestiges  of  Antiquity  in  the 
United  States,"  an  acknowledged  thesaurus  of  the  topics  of 
which  it  treats,  was  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Smith- 
eonian  Institution.  Prof.  Henry  spoke  of  the  careful  exam- 
ination of  competent  critics  by  which  the  merits  of  the  essay 
Lad  been  tested,  and  concluded  by  saying  in  his  confident, 
deliberate  and  quiet  manner,  *'  I  think  Mr.  Haven  is  a  man 
of  truth."  A  man  of  truth,  IIow  simple  are  the  words  \ 
but  they  form  a  historic  badge  that  is  not  always  awarded 
to  writers  of  history.  Who  has  a  better  right  to  bestow 
this  diaderaa  tutum  than  Joseph  Henry?  Who  is  more 
worthy  to  wear  it  than  our  learned  councillor  and  librarian  ? 


The  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Dcane  were  then  unani- 
mously adopted. 


Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford,  highly 
commended  the  portrait  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  subject  as 
a  valued  friend  and  invaluable  officer  of  the  society ;  and, 
on  his  motion,  it  was  voted  that  a  heliotype  copy  of  the 
picture  be  inserted  in  the  society's  next  publication. 


The  portrait  has  been  placed  in  the  Librarian's  room, 
at  the  hall  of  the  society  in  Worcester,  in  company  with 
that  of  Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin. 


A  DAT  AT  MOUNT  TERNON,  IN  1797. 


BY  HON.   HAMILTON  B.   STAPLES. 


Many  years  ago.  there  fell  into  my  hands  a  fragment  of  an 
old  diary,  written  by  Araariah  Frost,  Esq.,  descriptive  of  a 
jonrney  which  that  gentleman  took  in  1797  from  Milford,  in 
this  State,  where  he  then  resided,  to  Northern  Virginia,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  principal  cities  on  the  way, 
the  new  Capitol  then  rising  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  home  of  Washington.  He  took  this  journey 
with  a  view  to  a  subsequent  removal  to  the  new  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, but  found  no  sufficient  inducement  for  that.  Mr. 
Frost  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1770.  He 
preached  a  short  time  in  Ward,  now  Auburn,  in  Worcester 
County,  and  removed  thence  to  Milford.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  Governor  Han- 
cock in  1785,  and  again  in  1791.  He  tried  many  civil  cases 
as  a  local  magistrate,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  including 
1797,  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  at  Worcester.     He  died  in  1819. 

If  Dr.  Silliman  thought  himself  justified  in  publishing  an 
account  of  his  "Tour  from  Hartford  to  Quebec,"  over  twenty 
years  later,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Frost  attached  to  his 
travels  that  degree  of  importance  which  is  implied  in  his 
keeping  a  diary. 

The  diary  is  not  a  model  in  a  literary  sense,  yet  it  gives 
some  new  facts  and  impressions  concerning  Washington,  in  a 
quaiut  but  natural  way  which  disarms  literary  criticism. 
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This  paper  raninly  t*onsist8  of  a  literal  transcript  of  so  much 
of  tliG  diary  as  relates  to  Mr.  Frost's  visit  to  Monot  Vernon. 

If  the  oljjection  is  raihed  that  the  writer  is  common  place  in 
Ills  observations,  I  answer,  so  ninch  the  more  valuable  is  the 
fragment  that  records  them. 

We  liavc  certainly  had  enongh  of  the  isohition  of  Wa^^h- 
ington  from  common  sympathies  and  tastes.  No  great  man 
can  long  retain  bis  bohl  upon  an  age  or  a  nation  unless  his  life 
is  seen  to  embrace  the  varied  experiences  of  a  common  hu- 
manity, 

Wasliington  in  his  public  character  acted  such  an  eventful 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  he  bore  so  calmly  nnd  he- 
riocally  the  burden  of  a  nation's  sorrows,  he  was  always  so 
reserved  and  lofty  in  manner,  so  grave  and  impressive  in 
speech,  he  exerted  his  high  abilities  under  such  a  sublime 
sense  of  duty,  that  his  biograidiers,  even  when  dcseribing  his 
life  in  retirement,  have  not  sut'ceeded  in  dissipating  the  spell 
of  his  grand  personality,  in  drawing  him  down  from  Olympus 
into  the  genial  atmospliere  of  common  tastes  and  ways, 

Charles  the  Second  fed  his  ducks  and  played  with  hia 
spaniels  in  St,  James  Park,  and  Maeaulay^ays  'Mhese  exhibi- 
tions endeared  him  to  the  common  people,  who  always  love 
to  see  the  great  unbend." 

The  defect  with  the  biographers  of  Washington  is,  they 
never  allow  him  to  unbend.  Tliey  give  a  general  account  of 
the  course  of  liis  daily  employments,  and  here  and  there  a 
private  letter,  written,  perhaps,  on  a  rainy  day.  But  wc  look 
in  vain  for  any  such  particular  narrative  as  we  have  of  Na- 
poleon's enforced  retirement.  In  that  brief  space  of  two 
and  a  half  years  there  were  at  Mount  Vernon  interesting 
fireside  groups  and  social  festivities,  pictures  of  home  life 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  playing  upon  it.  In  unguarded 
hours  and  to  trusty  friends  Washington  gave  many  graphic 
sketches  of  tlie  remarkable  men  who  had  been  his  associates 
in  war  or  in  government  He  doubtless  pointed  out 
many    errors    of    contemporary   history,   and  threw   light 
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on  many  of  its  obscnre  passages.  He  mast  have  occa- 
sionally broken  his  rule,  never  to  talk  of  his  own  deeds, 
and  made  some  favored  listener  weep  at  the  recital  of  the 
distress  at  Valley  Forge,  the  defeat  at  White  Plains,  or  the 
fate  of  Andr^.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Washing- 
ton at  Mount  Vernon  sought  to  identify  himself  with  the 
common  lot  of  men.  He  dispensed  a  lavish  hospitality  to  all, 
whether  high  or  humble,  who  came  to  see  him.  In  his  build- 
ing and  in  setting  out  trees  for  posterity  he  realized  Cicero's 
conception  of  the  best  use  of  old  age.  Glimpses  of  humor 
appear  often  on  tlie  surface  of  that  sedate  character.  His  in- 
terest in  the  love  affairs  of  Nellie  Custis  betrayed  the  ro- 
mance that  still  lingered  in  his  heart.  Tn  the  whole  realm  of 
common  sentiment  there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  refusal, 
when  consciously  strnck  with  mortal  illness,  to  send  his  ser- 
vant for  a  physician  on  account  of  the  storm. 

Of  the  three  great  historic  characters  who  voluntarily 
sought  refuge  in  private  station  from  the  "stormsof  state"  and 
the  cares  of  government,  two  have  not  wanted  a  historian  to 
invest  their  retirement  with  the  nameless  charm  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  so  dear  to  the  world  and  so  favorable  to  fame. 
The  pages  of  Gibbon  immortalize  the  retirement  of  Diocle- 
tian at  Salona  and  his  devotion  to  his  garden,  by  a  few  ex- 
quisite touches  of  Nature,  such  as 

**  Make  the  whole  world 'kin." 
Prescott  has  clothed  the  cloister  life  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth,  at 
Yuste,  in  spite  of  his  fantastic  performances,  with  the  glow 
of  poetical  imagination.  But  in  the  lives  of  Washington  by 
Marshall,  Ramsey,  Irving  and  Sparks,  his  private  life  is  veiled 
in  comparative  obscurity.  A  few  pages  at  the  close  of  each 
work  dispose  of  as  many  years  of  that  grand  retirement. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  fifty  years  hence  Washington  will 
be  a  more  interesting  character  than  he  is  to-day ;  that  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  will  turn  to  him  with  a  more  un- 
reserved devotion  as  he  is  apotheosized  less  and  studied 
7nore  in  the  light  of  common  sentiments. 
11 
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In  this  long  preface  I  have  not  forgotten  the  diary,  to 
which  I  now  a^ik  your  attention,  as  a  slight  coutributiou  to 

the  history  of  Washington's  retirement : 

"  /  757,  June  26,  Monday. 

Set  out  in  the  morning  early  witir  Dr.  Oroker  for  Mount 
Vernon  ;  went  in  the  packet  boat  to  Alex",  and  frotn  thence 
in  a  carriage.  We  arrived  at  tlie  President's  seat  about  1 
o'clock.  The  General  was  ont  on  horseback  viewing  his  la- 
bourers at  harvest ;  we  were  desired  to  tarry  until  he  should 
return.  Mr<  Ltiw,  who  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  lady 
of  the  President's,  was  there,  and  his  wife ;  Mr.  Law  con- 
versed with  lis  some  time-  We  had  rnin  punch  lirought 
us  by  a  servant.  Mr.  Law  complained  of  being  unwell  and 
desired  us  to  walk  in  the  garden  and  to  excuse  hirn.  We  viewed 
the  garden  and  walksjwhicli  are  very  elegant,  abounding  with 
many  curiosities,  Fig  trees,  raisins,  limes,  oranges,  etc,» 
large  English  mulberries,  artichokes,  etc. 

Tlie  Presiilent  returned  ;  he  received  us  very  politely. 
Dr*  Croker  introduced  nie  to  him  as  a  gentleman  from  Mad- 
each  use  tts  who  wished  to  see  the  country  and  pay  his  respects. 
He  thanked  ur,  desired  us  to  be  seated  and  to  excuse  bina  a 
few  moments  while  he  should  write  a  letter.  His  lady  also 
came  in  and  converged  with  ns  very  faniiliarly  resj^ecting 
BoBton,  Cambridge,  the  officers  of  the  army,  etc.  The  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  also  came  into  the  room  where 
we  sat,  which  was  a  large  entrj^,  and  conversed  some.  The 
Key  of  the  Bastile,  wliich  was  in  a  case  with  glass,  hung  in 
this  room.  There  was  also  a  good  thermoraitre  from  which 
Mous.  Fayette  minuted  the  degree  of  heat  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Washington.  The  President  came  and  desired  ua  to 
walk  in  to  dinner.  We  then  walked  into  a  room  where  were 
Mrs.  Law,  Mrs.  Peters  and  a  young  lady,  all  granddaughters 
of  Mrs.  Washington.  The  President  directed  us  where  to 
sit,  (no  grace  was  said.)  Mrs.  Waaliington  sat  at  the  head, 
the  PrcBldent  next  to  her  at  her  rights  Mrs.  Law  at  her  left, 
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Other  ladies  at  tbe  right  of  the  PreBident,  my  seat 
was  at  the  left  of  Mrs.  Law,  Dr,  Croker  next  to  mo,  Mr. 
Fayette  next  to  hi  in,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  table  his  com- 
panion, whose  Tianie  I  tii<l  not  learn.  Tiie  President  asked 
why  Mr.  Law  did  not  come  down  to  dine.  Mrs,  Law  informed 
him  that  he  was  unwell  and  eould  not  eat.  The  dinner  wag 
Tery  ;2^ood,  a  small  roa^^ted  pigg,  boiled  leg  of  lamb,  roasted 
fowles,  beef,  peas,  lettfee,  cncnmbers,  artichokes,  etc.,  pud- 
dings, tarts,  etc,»  etc.  We  were  desired  to  call  for  what  drink 
we  ehose.  He  took  a  ghiss  of  wine  witli  Mrs.  Law  tirst,  which 
example  was  followed  Ijy  Dr.  Croker  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
myself  and  Mrs,  Peters,  Mr.  Fayette  and  the  youn*^  lady 
whose  name  is  Custis.  When  the  eluth  was  taken  away  the 
President  gave  ''  All  our  Friends." 

lie  spoke  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  bnihling  bridge^?,  and  those  at  B<)Ston,  one  of 
whiefi  was  hnilt  when  he  was  last  there.  We  converged  also  re- 
specting his  return  by  the  way  of  Lexington  across  the  eoun- 
try  ;  of  the  diflienlty  of  the  roads  in  Mendou  and  Uxbridgei 
enqnired  if  I  knew  Mr.  Taft*s  family,  where  he  put  np  that 
niglit;  whether  the  old  gentlemnn  was  alive,  iu\i\  added  that 
lie  was  mueh  pleased  with  the  e*>nduet  of  his  danghters,  par- 
ticularly the  eldest,  whieh  he  said  appeared  to  have  superior 
sense  ami  knowledge  for  one  edneated  in  such  a  country  vil- 
lage at  a  tavern.  She  appeared  to  niiderstand  consider- 
able of  geography,  etc. ;  that  slie  was  a  verj^  sensible 
and  modest  person.  Enquired  if  she  was  married.  I  in- 
formed she  was.  He  hoped  she  was  well  married,  I  an- 
swered that  I  believed  slie  was  well  married  and  that  it  was 
to  a  person  of  edneation  who  was  a  clergyman.  We  spoke 
of  several  ofticers  of  the  late  army  :  Col,  Seammel!,  whose 
death  he  much  himented,  also  of  Major  Shaw,  Mrs.  Croker's 
brother,  wlio  died  on  his  return  from  Canton,  Mnch  more 
was  8ai<l,  but  nothing  respecting  onr  present  politicks.  Ue 
spake  however  of  Mr.  Dana  and  of  Mr.  Mar^jhall,  the  latter 
of  whom  tarried  with   him   last  Friday  night  on  his  way  to 
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ever,  prevents  the  shrubs  from  growing  and  well  prepairs 
the  ground  for  wheat  and  also  for  grass  when  seeded. 

There  are  beautiful  groves  arranged  in  proper  order  back 
of  both  the  gardens  and  rows  of  trees  exactly  corrisponding 
with  each  other,  between  which  and  the  two  gardens  is  the 
great  green  and  circular  walk  fronting  northerly  from  tlie 
house  and  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  southern  part  of  the 
house  fronts  the  river.  The  house  is  long  but  not  high,  with 
a  cupola  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  chamber  windows 
are  small,  being  only  12  lights,  8  by  10,  or  less,  to  a  window. 
The  lower  windows  are  larger.  Two  wings  and  other  build- 
ings corresponding  to  each  otiicr  on  either  side,  also,  a  largo 
piazza  in  the  front,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  house.  We 
arrived  at  Alex*,  about  sunset." 

At  this  time  Lafayette  was  languishing  in  an  Austrian 
prison,  with  his  wife  and  daughters  to  share  his  captivity.  His 
son,  referred  to  in  the  diary  with  amusing  simplicity  as  "Mr. 
Fayette,"  was  George  Washington  Motier  de  Lafayette ;  his 
companion  was  M.  Frestel,  his  tutor.  Tliey  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton in  1795.  From  March,  179G,  to  April,  1797,  young  La- 
fayette resided  at  Philadelphia  in  the  President's  family,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Mount  Vernon.  In  Sparks'  "Writings 
of  Washington,"  Vol.  XL,  page  680,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Washington  to  General  Dumas,  dated  June  24,  1797,  two 
days  before  Mr.  Frost's  visit,  in  which  we  find  a  pleasant  al- 
lusion to  the  son  of  his  old  friend.  "His  (meaning  Lafayette's) 
son  and  Mr.  Frestel,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  mentor, 
are  and  have  been  residents  in  my  family  since  their  arrival 
in  this  country,  except  in  the  first  moments  of  it,  and  a  mod- 
est, sensible  and  well  disposed  youth  he  is." 

The  reference  in  the  diary  to  Washington's  return,  at  the 
close  of  his  eastern  tour  in  1789,  from  Lexington  to  New 
York  across  the  country,  and  his  passing  a  night  on  the  way 
at  Mr.  Taft's  tavern  in  Uxbridge,  suggests  the  introduction 
of  an  account  given  in  "  The  Spy"  of  Nov.  12,  1789,  of  the 
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ladicrons  mistntc  which  rlepri%*«Mi  Mr,  Amidotrs  Inn,  in  Mm- 
don,  of  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  Pre«tdctit-Gotienil,  ii 
he  wa^  called,  on  the  night  in  qnestian  : — 

"TowanJsthe  cli>sc  of  one  day  la»t  week  a  messensTT  w«s  twit 
forward  to  inform  the  keeper  of  the  inn  where  hm  ili^hiiewm- 
tended  to  lodge  thai  ni^hl  that  *the  President  wvts  near  bv  ai»<i 
wifihvd  to  he  «ecoiuma«jated  with  loilgin^  and  a  little  necessanr 
refreshment,  etc*  The  innkeeper  wa^ahtent.  The  l^ndla  t 
posing  the  menttenger  meant  by  'the  President'  the  Preei^i 
Hhcwle  Inland  College,  for  il  ww^  h\  the  neighborhood  ot  i 
Stiile^  and  lliat  of  conrse  he  had  his  lady  with  Fum,  ani]  lK?ing 
54'lf  nrn\'*'I],  elie  toKI  tlie  nie«senger  she  could  not  enteitatn 
tiie  Pre»i«leiit  and  tlial  he  muf^t  go  on  to  the  next  lavem,  in  con* 
fcequence  of  which  the  messenger,  thougti  it  was  Inte,  had  to  send 
Woitl  hack  to  his  Highness  that  he  ha/j  proceeiJed  on  to  the  nert 
hin  to  provide  that  entertainment  which  he  couhl  not  get  at  the 
lirat.  The  landlady  ftoun  fonnd  ont  her  mit^take  and  most  pitemta- 
ly  lamented  that  she  cotih)  not  have  known  that  it  wiia  the 
ilhi^iLnouH  Wa^htngtou  that  intended  honoring  her  house.  *'  Blts$ 
inel'  exclaimed  she,  'the  sight  of  him  would  have  cured  tne  of  my 
ilhiesi^,  and  the  beat  in  my  hoiLse  and  in  the  town  should  have  been 
at  his  service.'  '* 

There  is  but  one  other  cinuimstancc  mentioned  in  the  diary 
wliN^h  I  desirt?  to  notice,  and  that  is  Washington's  regret  f<MH 
the  dcjitli  of  CoL  Alexander  Scanunell.  Col,  Scannnell  widl^l 
a  native  of  the  east  precinct  of  Mendon,  now  Milford.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17r>9,  in  the  same 
class  with  Theopluliis  Parsons,  and  studied  law  with  General 
Sullivan. 

In  1770  lie  was  appointed  Coh>nel  of  the  Fi  rat  New  Hump- 
ehiro  Regiment,  nod  distinguished  himself  in  the  tirs^t  battle 
of  Stillwater.  He  was  the  officer  of  the  day  at  tlie  execu- 
tion of  Major  Andr^.  He  was  Adjutant-G-eneral  of  the 
Army  when  the  great  mjinoLmvre  was  planned  and  executed 
which  ended  llie  war.  Wlule,  as  a  soldier,  he  possessed  the 
full  confidence  of  his  conioiander,  by  his  genial  social  quali* 
ties  he  banished  for  the  time  the  reserve  of  Washington  and 
gained  a  firm  place  in  liis  friendship. 

The  late  General  Oobb,  long  a  member  of  Washing^toi 
family  during  the  war,  said  **  bo  never  saw  Washington  lauj 
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excepting  when  Col.  Scammell  came  to  dine  at  headquarters. 
Scammell  had  a  fund  of  ludicrous  anecdotes  and  a  manner 
of  telling  them  which  relaxed  even  the  gravity  of  the  Com- 
mander in-Chief." 

He  was  shot  on  a  reconnoissance  before  Yorktown,  in 
wanton  disregard  of  the  rules  of  war,  by  a  body  of  Hessian 
cavalry  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  on  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  avoid  capture.  Sixteen  years  after,  Washington, 
in  the  quiet  of  his  home,  had  not  ceased  to  deplore  the  fate 
of  the  gallant  officer,  the  genial  companion,  the  trusted 
friend,  whose  Massachusetts  blood  had  been  shed  on 
Virginia  soil. 


MEXICAN  COPPER  TOOLS. 


By  Philipp  J.  J.  Valentini,  Ph.D. 
IFrom  the  Oerman,  by  Stephen  SaXUhury,  «/r.] 

The  subject  of  prehistoric  copper  mining,  together  with 
the  trade  in  the  metal  and  the  process  of  its  manufacture 
into  implements  and  tools  by  the  red  men  of  North  America, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  investigators. 

It  was  while  listening  to  an  interesting  paper  on  preliis- 
toric  copper  mining  at  Lake  Superior,  read  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Egleston  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  New  York, 
March  9,  1879,  that  the  writer  was  reminded  of  a  number 
of  notes  which  he  had  made,  some  time  previous,  on  the 
same  subject.  These  notes,  liowever,  covered  a  department 
of  research  not  included  in  the  lecture  of  that  evening. 
They  were  collected  in  order  to  secure  all  the  material 
extant  in  relation  to  the  copper  products  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Nevertheless,  this  treatment  of  a  subject 
60  germain  to  ours,  could  not  help  imparling  an  impulse  to  a 
rapid  comparison  of  the  results  of  our  own  studies  with 
those  of  otliers.  It  brought  to  light  striking  agreements, 
as  well  as  disagreements,  which  existed  in  connection 
with  tlie  copper  industries  of  the  two  widely  separated 
races.  On  the  one  hand  it  appeared  that  both  of  these 
ancient  people  were  unacquainted  with  iron  ;  both  were 
trained  to  the  practise  of  war,  and,  strange  to  say,  both  had 
invariably  abstained  from  shaping  copper  into  any  imple- 
ment of  war,  the  metal  being  appropriated  solely  to  the  uses 
of  peace. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  northern  red  man  at- 
tained to  his  highest  achievement  in  the  production  of  the 
axe,  the  native  of  Central  America  could  boast  of  import- 
ant additions  to  his  stock  of  tools.  lie  possessed  copper 
implements  for  tilling  the  fields,  and  knew  the  uses  of  the 
chisel.  Besides,  when  he  wished  to  impart  to  the  copper  a 
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definite  form,  be  pTiowpcI  a  snpcrior  infifeniiitj.  Tlie  north- 
ern Imliini  feii»n>ly  tuuk  a  fetuitc,  t\\u\  Uy  physical  force  Jtiim- 
inered  the  metal  into  the  required  shape*  But  the  skilled 
workman  of  Tecoatega  and  Tezcuco,  suhjeeting  tho  native 
copper  to  tlie  heat  of  the  funiaee,  east  the  woodcutters  axe 
in  a  mould,  as  well  as  the  bracelets  and  the  fra^^ile  ear- 
rintjjs  that  adorned  the  priueessed  of  Motezuiim. 

Therefore,  irj  view  of  the  recently  increasing  interest 
sliown  in  arc1ia?oloirical  circles,  respecting  everything  relat- 
ing to  Mexic'O,  tho  writer  deemed  it  wortli  whilo  to  revifie 
the  notes  referred  to. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  early  Mexicans  used  instruments 
of  copper,  there  can  l^  no  douht.  The  brevity  of  tlie  titato- 
men  Is  respecting  these  instrurnentd  is  nevertheless  very  per- 
plexing. Tlie  accounts  of  the  Spanish  chrimiclers,  indeed^ 
afford  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  hut  they  leave  tis 
with  a  desire  fur  fuller  infonnation.  We  should  have  felt 
more  grateful  to  these  authorities  if,  out  of  the  thousand 
and  more  chapters  devoted  to  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
**  CiistcUanos  and  Predicadores,"  they  had  written  one  in 
whiuh  they  liad  introduced  ua  to  tho  Mexican  work-^hop, 
exhihiting  the  weaver,  the  paper-maker,  the  carpenter,  the 
goldsmith,  and  tlie  sculptor,  and  initiating  us  into  the 
devices  and  mctlioda  respectively  employed;  dodcribing  the 
form  nnd  &lia]>e  of  the  tools  they  used,  and  glviriij  an  a«v 
count  of  all  tljosc  little  details  which  arc  indispensable  for 
achieving  any  techiiical  or  artistit'al  results. 

Yet,  as  it  exists,  the  desired  information  is  incomplete. 
and,  fnr  the  [iresent  at  legist,  we  can  only  deplore  its  brevity. 
In  looking  for  aid  from  other  quarters  we  feel  still  more 
perplexed*  No  specimen  of  any  copper  or  bronzo  tool,  ap- 
parently, lias  l)een  preserved,  and  we  are  thus  prevented 
from  determining  whether  the  axes  or  chisels  mentioned  by 
the  Spanisli  authors  were  of  the  same  sliape  as  ours,  or 
whether  the  natives  had  contrived  to  give  them  a  peculiar 
ehape  of  their  own.  Finally,  no  definite  hint  is  given 
wiiether  the  kind  of  copper  metal,  whicli  they  called  **  brass 
or  bronze,'^  was  ctrpjier  with  the  natural  admixtures  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  or  other  ten*penng  elements,  or  whctber  the 
Mexicans  had  themselves  discovered  the  devices  of  harden- 
ing, and  combined  the  elements  in  due  conventional  propor- 
tioos. 
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All  these  qiiestiona'«re  of  tbo  liiglicst  interest,  arifl  dnim 
an  answer.  Our  most  renowricfl  aullHtrities  fur  MexM*nn 
arclifieology  and  history,  HiiiijlnjUlt,  Prescott  and  LJnisseur 
de  Bonrbouix,*  pass  over  this  sutjjeet  without  i^itintf  nny 
desired  !>adsfjirtii>n.  They  do  not  go  iwieJi  further  than  to 
repeat  tlic  statements  furnished  liy  I  he  writers  in  tlic 
Siune  hingua^j^c  as  they  rceciwd  tliem. 

These  early  statements  \^^ll  form  the  prineipal  portion  of 
the  material  out  of  \j]iich  we  weave  the  text  of  our  diseiis- 
BJOn.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  ho  better  prepared  to 
enter  into  our  reasoning  and  jndi^c  of  the  eorreetness  of  our 
coneltisiotis,  we  &!ialh  in  t  run  shit  ion,  place  tlic  statements 
of  these  anthors  Iiehnr  tlje  text,  in  t!ie  form  of  foot-notes; 
though,  in  cases  where  it  is  believed  that  the  reader  may 
desire  to  see  the  originals^  the  S[>anish  text  is  given, 
Cunsiderahle  help  has  heen  derived  from  a  sonn^e  hitlierto 
very  little  eofisulted,  that  of  the  native  paintingi?,  whieh 
re  [present  copper  implements.  As  will  he  seen,  they  make 
np,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  deHt-ieney  of  the  latter  in 
collections.  Ttic  cuts  we  give  are  of  the  same  size  as  those 
we  tind  copied  in  the  Kingsltorongh  CoUertion* 

We  shall  speak  tirst  of  those  loi-alifies  whence  the  nativ^es 
procured  their  copper  and  their  tin  ;  secondly,  of  the  man- 
ner in  wtiii'Ji  they  nsed  to  melt  metals;  thirdly,  consider 
wliether  tlie  metal  was  monlded  or  hammered;  and  fourthly, 
discuss  the  various  forms  into  which  tlieir  tools  appear  to 
have  been  shaped. 

That  the  natives  of  the  New  World  collected  and  worked 
other  metals  besides  gold  ami  silver,  seeois  to  liav^e  hceorae 
known  to  the  Spaniards  otdy  after  tlieir  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Mexico,  A.  I).  1521.  During  the  first  epoch,  in 
which  the  West  India  Islands  and  tlie  Atlantic  coasts  of 
Sontli  and  Central  America  were  explored  and  conquered, 
no  specimen  of  utensils,  tools  or  weapons,  made  of  brass  or 
copper,  was  discovereri  to  he  in  rhe  |*ossession  of  the  irdiab- 
itantd.  So  also  in  Yncatan,  Tlascalla,  and  on  the  high 
platenu  of  Analumc,  where  metdianics  and  industry  were 
found    to    have    a    home,    ami    where    the    native    warrior 


*  A,  V.  TlttmhobU,  Essai  h.  h  Nom-  E^pngne,  Tome  II L,  Llvre  4, 
Chap.  U.  W,  H.  Pimcutt,  History  of  Ibe  CmHjiiiJ.st  of  Mt^xlco,  B(*ak  L, 
Cuap.  5.  Brasseurde  Bi^urUourg,  Hbt»  d.  ^HU  Civ.  du  Mexiqoe,  Livre 
III.,  Chap,  7,  pag.  678, 
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exhibited  hia  person  in  the  most  gorgeons  milit»rr  aftin?^ 
tlioir  awtifdfi,  javelins,  lances  and  arrows,  showed  timt  <'(ii»- 
cerning  the  uiannfaetnre  of  arms  ihey  had,  bo  to  spejUt,  mil 
yet  emerged  from  the  Stone-Age.  And  tinally,  when  hniss, 
etj}»|>er,  Tin,  nnd  even  lead,  were  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
etails  of  thii  tnaiket-jilace  of  Mexico,  it  was  noticetl  to  the 
great  nstonii^hineut  of  tiie  conqnerom,  that  these  tiietak 
had  exelnsively  eerved  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of 
mere  instruments  of  peace, 

Tlie  Sjianisli  leader  eommnnicates  these  faet^  to  his 
ein|)fvror  in  these  few  words  :* — *'  Besides  all  kind  of  mer- 
diaiidift?e,  1  have  seen  for  sale  trinkets  made  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  lead,  bronze,  coppur  and  tin*"  Almost  the  same 
expressions  are  used  in  the  memoirs  of  his  companian, 
Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo  rf — "And  1  saw  aj'ea  of  bronze^  and 


*  Carta  (2(1a)  de  rflacion,  por  Fernando  Corte»^  de  la  THIa  Sc^urade 
Froutern  tlt^titn  Nucvti  K^puiiH,  ii  HO  tk'  Oclubr«*  de  1520  afiosi  •*  dnade 
hay  totJos  los  geuermHde  inercaderins,  que  vu  tcKii^  \t\s  tierras  se  haUanT 
Hal  de  iimDteuiitHL'ntos  como  de  viumllas,  jayar^  do  oroy  dc  (ilaUiT  de 
plomo,  de  Utton,  de  cuhre^  dv  ^^faiio  de  piedr;is»  d<;  hiiesos,  etc/* 

t  Bernal  Diazde  CastUio,  lUj^torla  verdudera  de  lu  conqidsUi  deln  Naero 
Ei^panji,  Madrid,  UhVI,  I.  Vol  ,  Cap.  S»:i.  **y  veiirlhui  Imchji?*  de  taUin«  y 
cobre  y  liwiawo."  The  ineaiiiD^  of  ihls  piii^snge  in,  beyond  ah  ailtiiuter- 
pretaiion  :  He  saw  fur  side  bron/.e  nxest  Hiid  be^sidt-s  piece*  i>r  ropi^t^r  and 
others  of  tin.  The  order,  in  vvhifli  these  three  wurds  st;md.  couvrys  ft 
5iu^ge.Htloii  that  we  s*!iould  uut  wholly  l;;riore.  The  wi>nl  htton  (hroaie) 
is  tallowed  l>y  ct>bfi^  (eopper)  ixmXcstniUi  (lla),  the  two  well  kimnvii  com- 
poueiilJ*  of  bronze.  Might  not  the  relative  position  of  the  three  words 
leiich  that,  lo  them,  bronze  was  the  most  iraportant  metnl  iiml  was  there- 
fore iiHsl;riie(j  the  tirst  t^lace^  nieiuioning  the  copper  an»!  ihi  finerwnnbas 
the  eleineiitH  from  which  the  brunze  was  made?  Wu  intght  ulso  ^o 
farther  and  inquire  how  the  lirst  metal  cjinie  to  be  r«^i'o;;ni/,ed  by  theiu  as 
bronze.  Jn  framing  a  reply ^  let  iiacoi»i*ider three  ptjsslble  uxplauri*  'i.n^  ?  ,.t 
ti»  suppose,  tlrjii^  that  ihey  kuew  the  bronze  well  enougli  to  r*  l 

at  once.     They,  further,  may  have  euturiAhied  doubts  as  to  li-  s 

but  fliially  have  been  kal  to  this  conclusion  by  seeing  the  copper  uud  tin 
exhibited  hi  the  stidlH,  togetlier  with  the  bronze.  Thirdly,  we  nmy  x\Ho 
suppose,  that  they  would   ileiiire  to  obtiiin  more   positive  cui  n 

and  therefore  havt;  iutjulred  and   leiirned  from  their  native  i:  r. 

this  bronze  was  act*ially  a  conipoHitiou  of  the  two  other  inuUit-  n  ,>,,« 
them.  Therefore,  con^idertng  nil  the!*e  ens  en,  when  engaged  in  compos* 
iug  ihelr  mirratlon,  the  8pnninrds  would  have  renit-inbered  the 
circumHtaiR-ej^  conueeted  wlih  the  memorable  vlnlt  to  the  market,  and 
htive  enumerated  (he  mL*tal»  In  the  onler  in  which  they  actually  arc 
found;  llrst,  the  bronze^  the  maiu  object  of  their  curiosity »  and  then  the 
copper  and  tin  as  the  key  to  the  pui&zle. 

We,  however,  make  no  defence  of  this  forced  and  artifleinl  interpreta- 
llon  of  thf  language,  and  hi\\\  less  wouhi  in  this  mautit-r  build  a  pri.'mi&e 
from  which  to  deduce  the  Unal  conclusion,  that  the  Uidlvcs  make  bronze 
from  copper  aod  tiu.    Oia  the  contrary,  the  facts  eUclled  from  our  tna- 
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copper^  and  tiii^^  Under  the  influences  of  siirli  a  revelation 
t!ie  hearts  of  the  distrest^ed  SpHniards  must  have  heen  elated 
with  joy  and  eon  rage,  when  tliej  saw  not  unly  a  prospeet  of 
rephK-ing  the  arms  whieh  their  small  Inind  had  lost,  bnt  also 
the  souree  from  wlii(di  tu  equip  the  faitlifnl  Indinn  fillies  of 
Thiseala  in  an  efficient  manner.  Immediately  after  having 
taken  tirm  foothold  on  the  concjocred  gronnd,  Cortes 
ordered  the  gohismitliB  of  Tezeueo  to  cast  eight  thoiiSHnd 
»rrow-heuds  of  copper,  m\i\  these  weapons  were  made  ready 
for  delivery  within  a  single  week  •  At  the  sauie  time^  too, 
the  hope  to  liave  a  supply  of  cannon  Tuatlc  was  presented  to 
the  eonqneror*s  mind.  The  only  question  was  fnun  wliencc 
to  prornre  a  snt!ieient  quantity  of  the  material  neeessiiry  to 
carry  out  tins  design. 

Copper  is  found  to-day  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  Repuldic.  Wc  abstain,  therefore,  from  quoting  the 
localities.  Eut  as  tar  as  our  inftirmatirui  goee,  no  writer  or 
historian  lias  stated  where  Cortes  and  l>efure  him  the  natives 
themselves  fomul  it.  To  investigate  this  matter  might  Im 
of  direct  ntility,  at  least.  We  intend  to  nse  a  soiirci 
hitlicrto  little  explored,  but  whitdi  for  the  history  of 
Mexico  is  of  greatest  importHnee^  the  picture  tables,  called 
the  Codit*cs  Mexieami,  These  collect  ions  contain  represen- 
tations of  their  historical,  religious,  social  and  commercial 
life.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  these  sources,  expecting  to  find  in  them  disclosures 
about  the  location  of  the  ancient  copper  mines,  as  soon  as 


tertal,  as  wltl  be  seen  Iftter,  coD^oct  us  to  very  diflTerent  concluaiong. 
Still,  liavijig  bt^eii  struck  by  the  occurr^uce  of  the  tliree  words  and  their 
reJative  po!!iition8j  we  couhl  not  disnuss  them  akngether,  espt'ciiiUy  iia 
Cories  and  Bc?riial  Diaz  were  eye-witnesses  and  were,  there r(>rt\  of  higli- 
est  fiuthorUy.  Ue^ides,  It  is  by  no  rnejtns  liripossilde  Ihni  in  the  future, 
InstriimeiJtii  of  bronze  may  aetnany  be  dlseovered  siiid  fbund  lo  be  com- 
posed of  lin  and  copper.  In  >*ucb  nw  event  our  judgment  would  favor 
the  (ipinlf>n  that  Cortes  and  bin  foMowers  were  keener  observers  and  in- 
vestigators than  those  wlio  during  three  aod  one-liaJf  cealurieii  have  at- 
tempted to  veutihite  I  lie  quest  ion. 

For  the  same  position  of  words,  compare  also  Gmnam  fFmnnsco  Lopez 
dej,  yiatoria  General  de  las  Indias,  Ed.  Barcia,  Cap.  7iJ:  "There  is  also 
much  feather worit  in  the  market,  and  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  bronze 
(latiiH)  and  tin,  though  thei*e  three  latter  metiils  are  scarce."  Gomara, 
U  wili  be  noticed,  changed  somewhiit  the  position  of  the  words,  as  cotn- 
piiers  olton  do.  He  wa>*  a  secretary  to  Cortes,  and  hb  work  appeared 
in  Zaragoy.rt,  1552-1553,  five  years  alter  Cortes'  death. 

•  B^mal  Diaz,  Chap.  147, 


Iip  <'oulcl  discover  wliat  copper  was  called  in  the  Inngnage 
(if  rh<*  liutivt^g.     Tlie  answer  comes  in  this  cunrux'tion. 

The  Mcxicnris  hud  the  habit  of  giving  a  luunc  to  rheir 
towns  HTid  distrifts  from  the  oiijetito  wliiuh  were  finmd  in 
tilmiuhuice  in  their  nei^hhorhood.  Thereforo,  copjKir  n^gions 
out^lit  to  hear  a  natne  wliicli  related  to  this  intiicraL 

In  Lord  Kint!:s]jonm^h''s  Collect  ion,  Vol.  V.,  |mgc^  115- 
124,  there  are  two  printed  idphnhctieul  indit^es  of  the  iijum*» 
of  all  the  town?,  whose  hierugly[)liic  8yinl»ol,  or,  as  we  term 
it,  whose  coat  of  anni*,  Ib  represented  in  the  Codex 
MendoxH,  to  he  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  same  eollectiou, 
pages  1-72.  This  Codex  is  arranged  in  three  eeetions.  Tho 
tirnt  shows  tho  picture-annals  of  the  ancient  Aztec-King»| 
and  the  cities  whirh  thej  conquered  (pages  1—17)*  Tiic 
eet!oiiil  reprodnccw  again  tho  coats  of  arms  of  these  citiefi, 
hut  gives  in  addition  the  picturea  of  all  the  objects  of 
triiiute  which  these  cities  had  to  pay.  The  third  section 
exliiljil8  an  ilhmtration  of  how  Mexican  ehilclren  were 
truiiictl  from  infancy  up  to  their  15th  year.  Sections  fiiut 
aiul  second  will  chdin  our  interest,  c^xclnsively. 

Copper,  we  loam  from  the  Dictionary  of  Molina* 
was  named  in  the  latigiia|;e  of  the  Nahoa  Bpeakin*;^  native^ 
tcpu2*jue.'\  Upon  searching  in  the  above  cj noted  Codic«?«, 
wc  tiud  three  names  of  towns  which  are  comiHiunds  of  lhi« 
Word  Icpu^qne.  Their  names  appear  in  the  fullowing  form: 
Tepozthi,  Vol.  L,  page  S,  tig.  2,  and  the  same  name  on 
pjige  20,  fig.  13.  Tcpoztitla,  page  42,  tig.  10,  and  Tcpoac- 
L'ulula,  page  43 J  fig.  3. 


•  VocahulnrJu  en  1ft  k'ngua  Cnstellanay  Meslcana*  por  el  Rev  Padre 
Fniy  AU'Hm  df  Molina:  Giiiirdmn  ilel  Cmjvcato  Oe  San  Antuuko  do 
Tt"/ciif*j,  tie  hi  Ortlen  de  Ion  Fraylcj*  Menores,  Mexico,  157:^.  ThU 
edition  wa!*  preceded  by  a  sii jailer  ono.  lo52,  which  w;is  the  JourUitnMk 
book  ill  the  series  of  Lho'ne  which  were  printed  In  Mexico, 

t  Let  unquote  from  Bern:*!  Dlaz»  Chapter  lo7,  without  any  commeot, 
the  following  anecdote  eonceroini^  the  word  tapuzque.  **  In  the  f*tnt*t(* 
log  of  isoki  there  was  ulso  allowed  an  eiL^hth  of  mW^j  tn  every  ounce  to 
assint  llif  tnen  in  the  purchiwe  of  the  necenNarles  of  Ufe,  But  we  (the 
aohUers)  derived  no  advanlasfe  Worn  thls^  but  on  the  contrary,  U  proved 
very  pn  jndlciHl  to  tis,  for  the  ineichjints  added  the  same  perceut^;je  lo 
the'  price  of  their  jfooda  and  sold  I'or  live  pesos  what  waj*  only  worth 
three*  and  no  lids  alloy  becaitie,  a-s  the  Indians  term  it,  tepuxque  or  cop- 
per* Thhs  oxpre?*8ion  became  s^o  eoinmon  iiiii<mjjr  a»y  llmt  we  added  (t  to 
th^  namen  of  the  di>itln^ui,shed  cavuiiens*  lo  express  the  worth  of  their 
chanieter,  as,  for  lustauee,  we  used  to  &ay,  Seiior  Dou  Juad  of  »o  much 
tepuaque/* 
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The  cuts  1,  2,  3  and  4,  nn^  fmthfiil  reproductions  of  the 
caats  of  arms  belonging  to  theso  towns. 


Cdt  1. 


Out  2. 


\rri^ 


Cdt  4. 


Cut  3. 


TepoztlA. 


T«i}oxilji. 


TeiKnUtla, 


Ttsposcoluli^ 


Thore  cannot  be  ai^y  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
objects  represented  by  these  pictures.  They  mean  axes. 
Their  handles  appear  in  a  curved  form,  the  blades  at  their 
cutting  edges  are  somewhat  rounded »  and  the  tenons  of 
the  blades  are  itiserted  below  the  top  of  the  handles.  Both 
handles  and  hladea  are  jiainted  in  a  reddish  brown  color, 
the  wood  as  well  as  the  copper. 

The  diJBereuccs  between  the  pictured  representations  are  tlie 
following  :  Cuts  1,  2,  and  4,  show  the  axes  growing  out  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain^  whilst  tlie  axe  of  cut  3  appears  hy 
itself,  Furtlier,  the  axes  of  cuts  1  and  2,  those  of  Tepoztla^ 
show  sometliing  applied  to  the  handle,  which  in  cnt  1  we 
recognize  to  he  a  single  bow-knot,  and  in  cut  2  the  same 
girdle  with  a  how-knot,  yet  wtiund  about  a  dress  of  white 
color,  embroidered  with  red  spots.  A  notable  difference, 
however,  will  still  be  noticed  between  the  form  of  the  axes 
in  cuts  Ij  2,  3,  and  that  in  cut  4,  or  Tepozcolula,  We  shall 
fipeak  of  this  latter,  on  a  later  page,  as  an  instrument  very 
closely  related  to  the  other  axes. 

By  means  of  these  }>ietnres  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  following  facts  :  Oo|>per  was  undoubtedly  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  three  named  cities.  Moreover,  copper 
in  these  cities  was  wrought  into  axe-b hides.  Finally,  the  axe 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  symbol  used  for  copper,  iu^ general. 

Let  us  accept  these  facts  and  see  whether  this  picture  for 
tlie  symbol  for  copper  does  not  return  on  other  ]>age8  of 
the  same  Codex,  and  thereby  gain  more  iufonnalion  on  the 
Buhject,     We  notice  the  picture  of  the  axe-bhide  reappear- 
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ing  on  the  pages  39  and  42,  Both  happen  to  bear  the 
game  mirnber,  that  of  figure  20,  aiitl  both  belong  to  the 
same  section  of  the  Codex  whicli  contains  the  pictures  of 
the  tributes  paid  }>j  the  conquered  towns.  Cut  5  is  a 
reproduction  of  fig.  20,  page  39,  Codex  Mendoza*  It  shows 
the  metal  axe  without  a  handle  hanging  on  a  thread  from 

a  line  upon 


Cut  5. 


f.o  .  10 


r  11  ir '^ttb 


which  we 
see  five  ilaga 
are  painted. 
Moreover, 
at  the  left 
is     a 


Towfl  of  Ciaimpa* 


le  pic- 
ture.  A 
flag  in  Mexi- 
can symbol 
writing  sig- 
nifies the 
number 
t  w  e  n  ty,* 
We  may  therefore  conclude  tliat  by  this  combination  one 
hundred  copper  axes  are  indicated.  The  question  now 
arises,  what  city  may  have  paid  this  tribute  of  co|>per  axes  1 
The  painter  has  not  only  omitted  to  connect  dirc<^tly  these 
flags  and  axe  with  one  of  tlie  various  coats  of  arms  that  are 
grouped  in  their  neighborhood,  but  even,  if  he  had  done  so, 
the  student,  still  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  exphdning  pic- 
tures,  would  be  unable  to  make  out  the  name  of  the  city^ 
embodied  in  tlie  picture  of  the  coat  of  arms.  We  will  over- 
come this  difticulty  by  consulting  tlie  interpretation  of  the 
Codex  Mendoza,  which  is  printed  on  the  pages  39-89  of  Vol. 
V.J  Kingsh,  CoJlection,  There,  on  page  73,  the  suggestion 
is  given  tliat  the  tribute  objects  refer  to  the  town  of 
Chilapaj  wdiose  coat  of  arms  (fig.  2),  as  we  shall  notice  on 

•  Those  who  wish  to  be  more  extenalvely  instructed  in  the  Mexican 
system  of  numcrntlon  cnii  rend:  Leon  ^  f/arao,  Descrlpcioo  Hisi.  y 
Cronal.  de  las  dos  Pledras,  Parte  II.,  Appcudice  II.,  page  12S,  Edit,  C  M. 
tie  Btjstiiraanle,  Muxko,  1833.  dnvigero^  StorLi  antica  dJ  Messsico,  Eng- 
lish tranHlatian  by  Ch.  CoUen,  London,  1807,  Vol.  I.,  Bonk  4,  pn^.  4lU; 
and  an  article  receotlj  piiblrsliL'd  by  0ro2cn  n  Berra^  ioTora.  L,  Kntri'^ 
6iaa  or  the  Aoale/*  del  Museo  Nacknial  de  Mexico^  1879,  page  2>>8,  which 
article  is  the  most  complete  hitherto  written  on  the  subject,  &ud  la  Ulos- 
trated  by  63  cuts. 
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the  cnt,  consists  of  a  tub  filled  with  water,  and  on  whose 
surface  the  chilli  {v\\\t  appears,  better  known  as  the  Spanish 
red  pepper  chilli^  red  peper,  atl^  water,  pa^  in  or  above. 
For  this  reason  we  learn  that  the  town  of  Clidapa  was 
tributary  in  100  axes. 

In  like  manner  we  may  proceed  with  the  definition  of  the 
picture  found  on  page  42,  fig.  20.     The  copy  given  in  cut  6, 


Cut 


Town  of  CbmU. 


shows  80  blades  of  cop- 
per axes  in  fig.  20,  and 
besides  40  little  copper 
bells  in  fig.  19,  and  the 
interpretation.  Vol.  V., 
page  76,  informs  us  that 
it  was  the  town  of  Chala, 
fig.  26,  which  had  to  pay 
^this  kind  of  tribute. 

Therefore,  tlie  towns 
of  Tepoztla,  Tepotztitla, 
Tepozcolula,  and,  besides, 
those  of  Chilapa  and  Xala, 
must  be  considered  to 
have  been  connected,  in 
one  way  or  the  other, 
with  copper  mining,  copper  manufacture,  and  the  tribute  of 
the  same.* 

A  few  words  on  the  procuring  of  the  metal  from  localities 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  natives,  may  find  a  suitable 
place  here.  Mining,  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  or  as  the 
Spaniards  understood  it  already  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
was  not  practised  by  the  natives.     Gold  and  silver  were  not 


♦  There  is,  Indeed,  one  passage  in  Herrara  (Antonio  de)^  Hist.  Gen. 
de  los  liechos  de  los  Castellanos,  Madrid,  1729,  in  his  introductory  De- 
scripcion  de  las  Indias,  §§  Zacatula  and  Coliraa,  where  the  working  of 
copper  mines  by  the  Indigenous  people  of  these  provinces  is  mentioned  : 
•'There  are  very  abundant  copper  mines  in  this  district,  more  towards 
the  East,  and  near  the  port  of  Santiago.  The  Indians  make  marvelous 
vessels  (vasos)  of  this  copper,  because  it  is  sweet  (dulce).  They  have, 
however,  still  another  kind  of  copper,  which  Is  hard,  and  which  they  em- 
ployed for  tilling  the  ground,  instead  of  using  iron,  for  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  iron  before  the  Spaniards  entered  the  kingdom."  As 
will  be  seen  later,  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  latter  assertion.  Bui  we 
fear  the  former  to  be  an  anachronism  and  the  manufacturing  of  vasos  de 
cobre  (copper  vessels)  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  epoch  after  the 
Comiuest,  when  the  art  of  hammering  was  introduced  and  eagerly  ac- 
cepted and  practised  by  the  natives. 
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brokon  from  the  entrails  of  the  rocks.     They  were  collected 

from  ^liQ  placere^  by  a  process  of  mere  wnsbing.  No  notice 
at  all  has  come  down  to  ns  bow  copper  Wiis  gathered^ 
We  can,  however,  easily  imagine^  that  whenever  by  a 
chauee  outcropping  a  copper  vein  or  etratum  became 
visible,  they  probablj'  broke  ofi*  tlie  ore  or  mrnernl  to  a 
depth  easy  to  be  reuL'hed,  and  only  selected  tlie  most  solid 
pieces.  It  is  evident  that  the  resnlts  of  snch  superficial 
niinhig  must  liave  been  very  trifling,  certainly"  not  greater 
than  would  barely  suffice  for  the  fahricalion  of  the  iiio^t 
neceBBarj  tools*  Herein  wc  will  tiiid  an  explanation,  why  thi« 
people,  though  ]>usse6fiing  the  metal  and  the  teclinical  tkill, 
nevertholcjss  did  not  ufce  it  for  tlie  mauntWture  uf  arnjs. 
The  production  could  not  have  been  aluiudant  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  lUition  or  even  the  professional  JSoUUer 
with  metal  weapons.  They  preferred  therefore,  to  continue 
in  tlie  ignorance  of  the  Stone  Age. 

Wliere  the  Mexicans  fnuud  the  lead  that  was  seen  in  the 
market-place,  nay,  even  the  purposes  for  whicli  they  might 
have  used  it,  we  have  been  entirely  nnable  to  learn.  Lead 
in  the  language  of  the  Nahoas,  is  called  Umeztll  (telt  stone, 
mctzli  moon),  moon  stone,  a  name  pieture&que  and  charac- 
teristic, as  were  most  of  those  whit-h  stand  in  the  list  of 
objects  that  belong  to  the  realm  of  nature.  Not  a  single 
picture  referring  to  lead  can  be  found  in  the  Mexican 
Codices.  The  same  must  also  be  said  uf  thi^  tlie  name  of 
which  was  amochictt^  a  word  seemingly  NahoatI  in  form, 
but  whose  root  was  probably  derived  from  a  foreign  Ian-* 
guagc.  It  will  be  gratifying,  liowcvcr,  t€>  learn  from  the  pen 
of  the  great  conipieror  Cortes  bimbclf,  where  the  natiN^es, 
and  afterwards  bis  followers,  found  their  tm.  To  quote  the 
language  of  Corten^,*  *^  I  am  without  artillery  and  weapons^ 
though  I  have  often  sent  money  to  obtain  them.  But  as 
nothing  drives  a  man  to  expedients  so  much  as  distress,  and 
as  I  hud  already  lost  the  hope  that  Your  Royal  Majesty 
might  be  informed  of  this,  1  have  mustered  all  my  strength 
to  the  utmost  in  order  tliut  I  nnglit  not  lose  what  I  have 
already  obtained  with  so  much  danger  and  sacritiee  of  life. 
I  have  therefore  arranged  to  have  men  immediately  sent 


*  Carta  de  Ucrtinn  Cortes  al  Einpcraclor,  de  la  arau  ciudad  de  Tenoch- 
titlaiH  dcsta  Kueva  Espafia,  a  I3dias  del  mes  de  Oclubredu  1524.  Edlclon 
Qayanffoi  (Dod  Ptiscual  dej^  rari»,  1SG6. 
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out  in  scareli  of  cojiper,  nnd  In  order  to  obtain  it  witliout 
delay  I  luive  expended  n  great  amoiint  of  inoTiey.  As  soon 
lis  I  had  bronglit  together  a  siiffifient  quantity,  I  jirociired  a 
workman,  who  luekily  whs  with  us,  to  cast  several  cannons. 
Two  half-fiilverines  are  now  ready,  and  we  Lave  tsiieeeeded 
as  far  as  their  size  wotild  ]ienn»t.  Tlie  eopper  was  indeed 
all  ready  for  nee,  but  I  bad  no  tin.  Without  tm  I  couhl  do 
nothing,  and  it  caused  nic  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  a 
euffieient  quantity  nf  it  for  these  cannons,  for  some  of  our 
men,  who  had  tin  plates  or  other  vessels  of  that  kind,  were 
not  willing  to  part  with  them  at  any  rate.  For  this  reason 
I  have  sent  out  people  in  all  direetiona  searehinir  for  tin, 
and  the  Lord,  who  takes  care  of  every  tiling,  willed  gra- 
eiotiiily  that  when  our  distress  had  reaehed  its  highest  point:, 
I  fonnd  atnong  the  natives  of  Tachco^  BUiall  pieces  of  tin, 
very  thin  and  in  tlie  form  of  eoins.f  Making  further  inves- 
tigations I  fonnd  that  this  tin,  there  and  in  other  provinces 
%vas  used  for  money,  also  that  this  tin  was  obtained  'from 
the  same  province  of  Tachco^  the  latter  being  at  a  distance 
of  20  leagues  from  this  town,  I  also  <iiscovered  the  locality 
itscdf  of  tliese  mines.  The  ypnniards  whom  I  despatebed 
with  the  neeessary  tools  lirought  me  samjdes  of  it^  and  I 
then  gave  them  orders  that  a  sufficient  quantity  should  be 
procured,  and,  though  it  is  a  work  of  tnneh  labor,  I  shall 
be  sn|pplied  with  the  necessary  qnantity  that  I  require, 
\Vliilc  searching  for  tin,  act^ording  to  a  report  from  tliose 
skilled  in  tlie  suhjeet,  a  rich  vein  of  iron -ore  was  also  dis- 
covered. 

Now  Bupidied  with  tin  I  can  make  the  desired  cannons, 
and  dail}^  I  try  to  increase  the  number,  so  that  now  I  have 
already  live  pieces  rcadj^,  two  half  culveriues,  two  wbieli  are 
gtill  smaller,  one  fiehi-|iiece  and  two  snf^re.s^  the  same  that  I 
brought  with  me,  and  an  or  her  half-culverine  which  I  pur- 
chased frotu  the  estate  of  the  Adolantado  Ponce  de  Leon." 

In  the  above  report  of  Ct)rtes,  tlierefore,  we  are  informed 
of  the  name  of  the   locality   where  ^in    was  found  and  dug 


•  Tarbco,  to-day  Taseo»  at  a  distance  of  25  niUeg,  S.  S.  W.  from  the 

rCftpltal'     A,  V,   Himiboklt  visiieii  ihe  laemonible  spot.     St-e  Essny  s.  I. 

■  KoLiv.  Enpivitrne,  IJvre  IV.,  Ctitip.  xl. :  *'  At  ttie  west  of  TehiiUotepec,  Is 

the  Corru  \W  In  Uaiiiprtjliu,  wliere  CortoB  bc;;aii  his  work  of  iovesii^ntion/* 

f  The  wnrds  of  K\w  toxt  jire  :  •*Clcrtns  pitv^e^'U^'^'*^  fldlo,  a  mtiuerft  de 

inoHiJila  tiujy  (k-lguda,  y  pmcfdk'iulo  |>«pr  loio  pcstocpiizii,  halle  que  mu  la 

die  ha  pruviiicia  y  auri  i;ii  otra^,  se  iralubs*  por  moaeda/' 
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by  the  natives.  So  wo  have  the  facts  established  that  both 
cupper  ami  tin*  were  dug  by  tlie  imtivt-B,  tbut  there  whs  a 
truttic  in  tbcm  at  that  time,  that  Cortez  hirafeelf  tiaeceedeJ 
in  getting  at  the  nihies  from  which  they  were  extracted,  and 
that  tie  had  not  been  nut^taken  in  his  former  recognition  of 
tlieir  diiiplay  for  sale  in  Hie  public  market, 

Btit  before  these  ores  conld  be  Bhupcd  into  the  above 
named  eomniereial  forms?,  It  is  clear  that  they  fetill  needed 
to  undej*go  a  process  of  gmclting.  Ab  to  the  peculiar  mud« 
of  smelting  ]mr&ned  by  the  natives,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  tind  any  difttinct  reference  in  the  writings  of  the  chroni- 
clers. It  does  nut  ap}»ear  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  under- 
stood tlie  metbod  of  tiie  PernvianB  of  meltitig  their  copper 
in  furnaces  expo&ed  to  the  wind  on  the  lofty  sierra^j  but  we 
may  form  for  onrselveg  an  idea  of  how  they  proceeded  from 
a  picture  in  Cudex  Mendoza,  page  71,  fig.  24. 

Cnt  7  gives  a  fallh- 
fnl  reproduction.  Cur  7. 

In  the  midst  of  an 
earthen  tri^iod,  Bnr- 
rounded  by  smoke  and 
tlames,  we  pen^eivc  a 
em  Jill  disk  of  a  yellow 
CO ! or,  O u  r  at  t ei  1 1 1 o  \  \ 
is  called  to  the]  peculiar 
mark  imprinted  on  tlie 
surface    of    the    ditjk. 

Upon     search  ing      in  

Lord  King^boroughV  Collection,  Vol.  V.,  page  112,  plate  71, 
where  the  interpretation  of  the  little  picture  is  given,  we 
learn,  that  the  raan  sitting  by  the  tripod,  is  meant  to  be  n 
goldsniidi.  flenee  we  concluilo  the  disk  mnst  be  understood 
to  mean  a  round  piece  of  gold,  and  tliat  very  probably 
the    mark   printed   on    it,   was    the    usual   symbolical   sign 


-i 


o*: 


SmellJujE  Gold, 


♦  In  MoHnii*s  vocabulary  a  siijr^esllon  can  be  fonnd  for  wbat  techtiicai 
purposes  (HI  miphl  hsue  been  employed.  The  word  tfputzl(iropintU\% 
lran»lrtte<l  with  carmlo  de  eslaflo,  puVti  lionubir  pictlrus  prei'io?*iis  (cyl- 
inder of  till  for  per!orathi|j;  preeloiiH  ?*lone*i ).  VVe  mHv,  therefore,  pr€- 
isume  that  ihe  holes  bt»red  through  the  ul-II  known  green  jade  tnuketd» 
were  drnicd  by  the  old  of  thu  mentioned  cafiuto  de  estado. 
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for  gold,*  At  the  rij2;lil  of  flic  tripod  site  a  man  wnippcd 
in  liis  miintle,  no  donbt  the  mnstoi*  of  llie  workshop  ; 
for  the  addition  of  a  flake  flying  from  Ida  nioiuh,  as  tlie 
typieal  sign  for  hingnnge  or  command,  gives  na  a  right 
to  snppose  that  we  have  before  us  the  do-ealled  tcmffeJi- 
tiaiif  tir  master  of  the  trade.  At  the  left  t^ide  emurhea 
the  apprentice,  tlnm*Jchifftt.  He  liohls*  in  Ids  ri^rht  harjd 
a  staff,  one  end  of  wliieh  is  in  his  njooth  ami  the  other 
is  plaeed  in  the  cnieible,     J'ltipitzfjui^  in   the  Nalioat!  Ian- 


♦  This  nillo  figure  iiymbnnzinfif  ffolii,  recurs  only  cmce  more  In  sill  th<>i*<3 
Mexican  pnlatlns:!*  wlilrh  Wf  ha vt*  biun  nhlu  tn  ixn ruling  It^lMiHlsin 
Vol.  I.,  Kui^'sK  C<HN  cthm,  Co<\.  M«  ndozti,  pM;:^*  lU,  i\fi.  4,  and  is  iilmincal 
with  thnt  ifpri'sviitijii  hy  the  t"Ui:ravjp^.  We  do  urn  venture  to<j  Ciir  In 
a.ss»ertlnir  ih^it  tlse  ?jyinbul  t>ii  tliis  poUl  pU;ce  represvnlji  a  jrenuine  Mt*xl- 
cnn  mimeral.  it  in  compo^iiH]  of  n  cross  Imviii^  ti  (tot  In  each  of  Us 
quudnou^!.  This  cross  b  the  vstll  known  syuibol  ol  Ihe  DninlH*r  soOO 
{xh/tttpiiftj,  and  each  dot  slandn  Tnr  the  nmnber  L  We  have  Ihiis  ex- 
pressed four  limtNSOOO  (nahni  iiqaipilU)  or 32.000.  Here,  however,  Ui« 
iiiterpretaiioij  ends,  so  far  as  it  niay  be  based  upon  accepted  Hiithoritles. 
Whatever  ebe  there  H  to  be  learned  conceniiii*;  this  nnniber  32,000, 
found  on  the  gold  piece,  must  be  derived  by  the  confessedly  hazardou:* 
process  of  induction. 

NevertheU»ss»  let  us  try  this  process  and  ascert;»ln  what  the  namber 
32,000  actually  refers  to.  In  aiiswerini^  this  qtiestloa  it  may,  perluips, 
fairly  be  assmjud  that  the  nnniber  stands  in  a  direct  relation  to  a  ccriatQ 
numerical  unity,  like  that  In  which  hundreds  stand  to  the  tens,  100:  I, 
Sikh  a  nainerical  unity,  h<>wever.  presupposes  the  exi^teIlce  of  some 
tan;;ible  equivalent,  wJOcb  in  Mexican  commerce,  tf  It  was  not  sorn© 
small  |>lcce  of  metal,  woultl  have  had  some  other  con  vent  iouul  represen- 
tation, eitlier  in  merchandise  or  in  labor.  If  such  a  unity  uctnally  ex- 
isted it  is  clear  that  its  value  must  have  been  tlxed  either  by  weijrht  or 
by  measure.  There  is,  however,  no  positive  proof  that  such  a  unity,  fl^ced 
by  weight  or  measure,  ever  existed  iimuug  the  Mexicans.  Cortes,  in  the 
aboi'e  quoted  letter,  pretends  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  detect  the 
useofany  weights  or  scales,  and  no  writer  after  !nni  lias  touched  ihisques- 
tlon  or  given  any  other  decision.  Kespeclin';  nipasares,  there  is  no  direct 
tcsUmony  at  all.  But,  oti  the  other  hand,  it  is  Uanlly  to  be  ima|;toed 
that  these  people,  of  whose  rell^ilous  adrniuistration  and  socIjiI  polity  we 
have  such  abundant  evidences,  should  have  been  delicientto  such  ati  ex- 
tent in  the  depart  men  I  of  their  commercial  polity  as  not  to  have  found 
any  [ueihod  by  which  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  the  precious 
metal  to  merchandise  in  all  its  forms  was  to  he  expressed.  We  must 
iruard  ourselves  a«;aln>t  the  fullacy  that  because  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  methml  It  could  not  have  existed.  There  arc  jjjrounds  to 
believe  thiit  Cortes  was  right  in  saying  that  the  Mexicans  did  not  know 
the  use  of  wei|t;ljX9  (their  vocabulary  docs  not  show  any  word  answering 
lo  peso,  pesiira,  libra,  balanza  romaiia),  but,  we  think  they  knew  per- 
fectly the  use  of  measures  (^the  Vf^Ciibuhiry  j;rives  about  tvveniy  words  for 
all  varieties  of  this  operation);  and  id  regit  n  I  to  a  certain  unity  of  niea* 
sure  employed  in  gold  trniisactious,  there  are  itulicatious  given  by  other 
trust  worthy  writers  that  this  unity  ndi^bl  be  detected  In  tlie  «|Uills,  of 
conventloaal   leiigtli^   and  probably  of   coovcatlonal   aiaaieter,  which 
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gtll^>:o  iiM?«ti8  At  the  same  time  a  flute  player  and  a  mchorl 
iiietat.     ThU   »  ieal    version    tlierufore    conrevs 

nlnfc«  that  the  s  1    by  the  smelter  signities    a  ptpe  « 

\\\\h>  HJioJ   for  iiicre^ising  heat  by   blowing   tlio  tire,  ns 
staif  is   similar  to  a  long  pipe  or  tlute  and   is  held  in  tt 
mouth  of  the  workman.     In  his  left  hand  he  holdi^  a  simil 
»Tafl«  hut   there  is  no  means  of  re^ogni/Jng  whether  it  is 
sliek  for  stirring  the  embers,  or  a   tube  to  he  nsed  altc 
nately  with  the  other.     Now^  we  shall  be  permitted  to  dra 


qtilUs  were  flUrd  up  with  grains  of  ^Id  dust,  bj  the  color  And  sbftd 
or  which  lh<?y  ;rrtiiluated  the  resp«ct!vo  value.  Bernal  Dla^t,  Chapti 
i>t  z  Ames  ile  siiUr  de  la  inUtna  plaza,  riitahan  otros  muchos  mc reader 
qni  '  u,  em  que  renluD  a  vendf^r  oro  in  graftox  CfMiio  lo  i 

dv  li»  v\  oro  en  unos  f<^nutilUtn  di-lijudus  d*-*  los  :ioseroo 

dr  i,   ....  , ^i-^e  quins)  e  a^i  blaocns  por*|»i«  sc  panrciesc  td  oro  \ 

defVieni.  y  por  t:l   hinjor  y  yortiur  de  los  can ti till os  (l«*i>^th  imd  width  i 
thv  i|iinU)   lenidi)  vtitrc  cllo»  hu  cueutn  (they  made  up  their  accoott 
qiK*  tnnUs  maf)Ui«i  o  que  xtqui piles  de  cacao  saHa  o  qimlquler  otra  i 
a  q«>r  lo  triH'av^n. 

n  ^  -       ttled  l«t  08  next  Introduce  ooe  other,  for  it  wB 

con  n  the  probability  that  besides  the  4 ulil  there  1*1 

UtiHl  -,M4  I  .->!..  i  t.uuv,  that  or  the  ^rain  or  jgrold  Itself,  by  which  th€ 
counted       For  this  purpose,  let  us  turn  Jijjain  to  the  ;rold  piece  repr 
svntcd  hi  the  pftiutliig.     It  is  round.     This  reminds  us  of  wh;it  wa.^  t»j 
by  C«»rir!<  i^X  the  little  piece*  or  ff«  discovered  v\\  Trtchco.  which,  he  ^nJd 
were    u?4ed  a;*  coins,     Llkewbe,  we  read  lu  Bernal  DlaaUiat  Motexuiii 
useil  lo  jmy  with  pieces  or  fiold  when  he  lost  in  playing  p*iUii  (Irictr 
with  \i\s  Spanish  jailon*.     The  woni  employed  by  the  author  and  cy« 
wUhcjJs  of  the  jini"i<^*  I**  **tcjutU>^*'  which,  according  to  Spanish  usn^esi  ao 
the  dictionaricsi  of  their  hmi^Uii^e,  sii^nilles:  a  round  piece  of  metn 
"The  author  moreover  inftirms*  um  of  the  value  of  this*  tejuclo.     It  wsl^  , 
dncais  of  weight  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  equivalent  to,  at  leanlj 
one  hundred  dolhirs  of  ifold.     Since  Bennd  Diaz  in  this  entire  paitsajj 
wishes  to  exprei**  his  highest  esteem  for  MoleRuma  on  account  of  ili 
princely  ^uerosity  with  which  he  paid  even  those  whom  ho  knew  h% 
cheated  him,  we  may  fuirly  conclude  that  thene  tejuelos  were  not  it[ 
lowest,  but  rather  the  hij^hest,  gold  pieces  that  he  hatl  at  his  di^po)i;|]| 
Should  we  now  remember  the  number,  32,OCMJ,  which  is  the  hlji^hest  foati 
reprci^ented  in   Mexican  pictures  (they  generally  never  exceed   that  < 
80U0,  the  xiqmpiUij^  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Motezuma-tejuela 
about  UK)  dollars  worth,  might  have  been  eviuividcnt  to  32,000  unitlr 
while  this  unity  may  have  been  one  i;rain  of  gold.      For  if  we  would 
divide  100  dollars  of  ijold  into  32,000  equal  parts,  or  still  faither  cUvld«' 
one  g«dd  dollar  Into  320  equal  parts,  each  pnrt  would   represent  a  very 
small  portion  of  gold,  but  still  hirije  enou«rh  to  be  counted  separately 
with  the  fln|?er.      This  was  the  way  the  gold-dnst  was  collected  on  the 
placeres,  not  by  men  but  by  women  and  children.     The   procedure  w« 
primitive,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree.     In  such  a  way,  howe%*er,  ^lii 
gathering  w^as  undoubtedly  practised  in  the  Mrst  stage  of  men*s  ctvllUi 
tlon,     If'not  written  in  history,  yet  the  llngidstloal  testimony  bears  ^vil 
Hess  to  it.     We  I!nd  the  expres>lon  **  grain  of  if  old"  to  be  the  comtno 
propcrt}'  among  I  he  ancient  and  modern  nations  in  count^cllon  with  i 
mcrce  and  the  wel^rhing  of  gold. 
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a  coTieluiilon  frotn  tliifi  process  of  smelting  |jold  as  to  the 
manner  of  sHielthitr  vniiyQr,  T]w  [trocess  iiinst  huve  Ucvn 
exHftly  ihii  BHiiie  with  both.  For,  if  tlie  Alexicun  goldainitli, 
with  the  aici  cif  n  blowpipe,  was  able  to  increase  the  heat  of 
the  fire  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  gold  fusible,  a  heat 
which  reqnireti  1,100'  C,  he  cannot  Jiavo  found  greater 
ditMniltieB  in  niching  copper,  whicli  requires  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  heat  ;  at)d  tin,  which  is  far  more  easily  fusible, 
could  have  been  treated  in  the  saujc  way. 

Mtdting  wae  followed  by  casting  into  forms  or  moulds, 
and  these  moulds  must  have  been  of  stioie.  This  might 
be  concluded  from  the  language  of  Torcpiemada  and 
G  o  rn  a  r  a .  *  The  wo  r  tl  s  '*  f^f/  pla  cln  g  on  e  8  (on  e  a  bo  v  e  a  n  at  A  err 
one^-  are  too  clear  to  leave  the  lea^^t  doubt  aa  to  what 
the  author  meant.  This  process  will  account  for  the  abso- 
hite  identity  we  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  existing 
between  certuin  trinkets  of  tlie  eame  clasF,  coming  chiefly 
fruin  Niearagua  ami  Chiriqui.  No  epecimens  of  a  mould, 
however,  has  come  to  our  view,  or  has  been  heard  of  as 
existing  in  any  collection,  probably  because  whenever  they 


♦  Torqifemada  (Fray  Jiiaii  de)  Monarrjuia  Indiana^  Madrid,  1613,  Vol. 
II,,  Hook  13,  Clmpter  I.  **  Tbe  goldHniiths  did  not  possess  the  tools 
necessary  fur  hiimuu^rin^  metals,  bat  with  out-  stone  placed  above  an- 
other one,  they  make  a  fl:it  cup  or  a  plate/*  (Pero  coti  una  piedra  sobre 
otru  haclan  niia  tnza  liana  y  an  plato,)  Gomarfit  L  c,  *'  They  win  cast  a 
platU'r  la  a  luuald  \vith  ei^iit  corners,  aad  every  corner  of  several  meiala, 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  of  j^old,  the  other  of  silver,  without  any  kind  of 
sohler.  They  will  alno  cast  a  Htlle  caldron  with  loose  bandies  hang^lng 
thereto,  a;*  we  used  to  cast  a  belU  They  will  also  cast  in  a  moakl  a  iLsh 
with  one  scak'  of  silver  on  Its  back  and  an  other  of  iiold  \  they  will  make 
a  parrot  of  metal  so  thai  bis  tonfrue  i-bull  slisike  and  h\s  bead  move  aud 
his  winijs  rtultei  ;  they  will  cast  an  ape  In  a  mould  so  that  both  hands  and 
feet  will  stir,  aad  Ijoidiii";  a  spindle  In  bis  bandj  secinlniij:  to  spin,  yea, 
aud  an  apple  in  blai  band,  as  if  be  would  eat  it.  Our  Spaniards  were  not 
a  IHtle  amazed  at  t!ie  sig:ht  of  these  thing;*,  for  our  goldsmiTli»  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  theirs,"  Bernal  Diaz^  Chaptrr  91.  '*  I  will  Jlr>st  men- 
tion ibe  sculptors  imd  the  gold  and  silversmiths,  who  were  clever  la 
working?  and  smelting  i^old,  and  would  have  aatonisbed  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  Spanish  |roldsmitbs;  the  number  of  these  were  very  great 
and  the  most  skilful  lived  at  a  place  called  Azcapotzalco,  about  four 
leagues  from  Mexico."  Petnts  JUortpr,  D^mde  F/.,  Chapttr  6.  (A  letter 
MTitteu  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.)  **  The  chief  noblemen's  houses  (in  Ni- 
caragua) compass  and  inclose  the  Kln^'n  street  on  every  side;  in  the 
middle  site  whereof  one  Is  erected,  hi  which  the  goldsmiths  dwell-  Gold 
is  there  molten  and  forged  (*r)  to  be  formed  into  divers  jewels,  and  is 
formed  into  small  plates  or  bars,  to  be  stamped  after  the  pleasure  of  its 
owners  and  at  length  Is  brought  iuto  the  form  and  fashiou  they  desire, 
and  that  neatly  too." 
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wcro  mot  by  the  "  hnaquero$^^^  they  did  not  recognize  tlwm 
RB  eufh,  nnd  threw  \\\vin  awtiy. 

Tho  eearity    knowledge    we   have   of    all   these   intercrt*. 
iiig  technical  details  will  not  be  wundered  at,  if   we  cousidi 
thfit  we  derive  it  from  no  other  cla^s  of  writers  than  fron 
imlearned   eoUliefs,  and  monks  unskilled    in    the    practical 
mutters  of  tliis  world.     But  still,  the   principal    rea^oo  foj 
this  want  of  information  is  that  tlic  Mexican    artist  wa« 
jcHlons   in    keepincr    his    devices   secret,    as    the    EuropeanJ 
They  also  formed  guilds,  into  which   the  apprentices  wer 
sworn,   and   their  tongues  were  bound  by   fear   as  well 
interest.     Let  us  quote  only  one  instance.     The   Vice-Kial 
Mendoza  reports  to  the  Emperor*  that  he  oftered  to  paniofl 
one  of  tiiose  workmen,   if  he   would  disclose   how   he  wii 
able  to  counterfeit  the   S[)anish   coins  in   so  stnkinor  a  wnyJ 
But  the  native  preferred  to  remain  silent  and  was  put  ta 
deatlL 

Here  is  the  place  for  asking  the  question  ;  Wonld  not  th^ 
early  Mexicans,  aside  from  their  practice  of  casting  the  abov^ 
metab,  have  employed  also  that  of  hammering  ?     Our  repl| 
would  be  cmpliatically  in  the  negative,  if  taking  the  expressioa 
'*  hammering-'  in  its  strict  meaning,  which  is  that  of  work 
ing  with  the  hammer.     The   writers  of  the  Conquest  hav 
left  the  most  explicit  tcBtimony,  that  the  natives,  oidy  afte 
the  arrival  of  the   Si)ani!ird6   became   acquainted   with   tUi< 
Histrument,  and  with  the  art  of  using  it  for  working  high 
reliefs  out  of  a  metal   sheet.     Moreover,  the  native  vocaba 
lary  baa  no  word  for  the  metal  hammer  as  it  is  comrn<inlj 
understood.     Yet   the   wooden    mallet   WiiS  known,   the   so 
called  quauhaloUf^  and  used  by  tbc  sculptors.     In  the  grnduH 
education  of  mankinrl    in   technical   knowledge,  beating  oilj 
metals,  of  course,  must  liavc  preceded  casting.     The  anc 
tors    of    the  early   Mexicans,    at    li    certain    epoch*   etc 
on    the    same    low    stage   of    workmanship    as    their    mor 
distant  northern  brethren.     But  when  the  inventor  of  the 
mould  had  taught  them  Jiow  to  mtdtiply  the  objects  xno^i 
m  demand,  by  the  means  of  this  easy,  rapid  and  almost  iufidli^ 
bic  operation,  we  must  not  imagine  that  he  had  done  awa] 
entirely    with    the  old    practice  of  beating    and  stretchinjj 
metal    with    a    stone.       Tbc    practice,    in    certain     cases 


♦  Lorenzana  (Dun  Frauc,  Antoula  de)  Hbtoria  tie  Niieva  Espafm,  paa 
87S,  Note  2. 
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wonld  have  been  maintained :  as  for  instance,  when  a 
diadem,  a  shield,  or  a  breastplate  was  to  be  shaped,  and  on 
occasions  when  the  object  to  be  made  required  the  use  of 
a  thin  flat  sheet  of  metal.  Such  objects  are  not  only  de- 
scribed by  the  writers,  but  are  also  represented  by  the 
native  painters.  A  specimen  of  such  a  kind  is  mentioned, 
which  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  beauty,  workmanship 
and  value  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  conquerors.  It  was 
the  present  which  Motezuma  made  to  Cortes  at  his  landing, 
on  the  Culhua  coast,  "  the  two  gold  and  silver  wheels ;"  the 
one,  as  they  said,  representing  the  Sun,  the  other  the  Moon. 
According  to  the  measures  they  took  of  them,  these  round 
discs  must  have  had  a  diameter  of  more  than  five  feet.  It 
is  preposterous  to  imagine  that  round  sheets  of.  this  size 
should  have  been  the  product  of  casting.* 

We  pass  on  now  to  discuss  the  various  tools  which  wo 
have  reason  to  think  were  cast  in  copper  or  in  bronze,  by 
the  early  Mexicans. 

The  axe  stands  in  the  first  place.  Cortes,  we  shall  re- 
member, omitted  to  specify  any  of  the  objects  which  he 
saw  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place.  Not  so  his  com- 
panion, Bernal  Diaz.  He,  after  a  lapse  of  40  years,  when 
occupied  with  the  writing  of  his  memoirs,  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  other  tools,  which  he  undoubtedly  must  have  seen, 
except  the  much  admired  bronze  axes.  Specimens  of  these 
were  sent  over  to  Spain  in  the  same  vessel  on  which  the 
above  mentioned  presents  to  the  Emperor  were  shipped. 
At  their  arrival  at  Palos,  Petrns  Martyr  of  the  Council 
House  of  the  Indies  was  one  of  the  first  to  examine  the 
curiosities  sent  from  the  New  World,  and  to  gather  from  the 
lips  of  the  bearers  their  verbal  comments.  His  remarks 
on  the  axes  he  had  seen,  are  *'  with  their  bronze  axes  and 
hatchets,  cunningly  tempered,  they  (the  Indians)  fell  the 
trees."  There  are  three  expressions  in  this  passage  which 
will  claim  our  attention.     First,  we  learn  that  two  classes 


♦  See  Bernal  Diaz,  Chap.  39. 

Petrus  Martyr  de  Angleria,  English  edition  of  Eden,  Islftnds  of  the  West 
Indies,  page  169  :  •*  Circumference  of  xxviil  spans  fspUhamarum  2SJ." 

lorquernada  Mon.  Ind  ,  Lib.  IV.,  Cup.  17. 

Three  letters  on  Cortes' landing  in  Yucatan,  edited  by  Fredric  Muller, 
Amsterdam,  1871.  (1)  Their  width  being  seven  spans,  (2)  larger  than  a 
wagon's  wheel,  and  made  as  if  beaten  out  of  white  iron.  (3)  Two 
wheels,  the  one  of  gold  and  weighing  30,000  castellanos,  the  other  of 
silver,  weighing  50  mark.  These  pieces  areas  large  as  a  millstone. 
14 
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of  axes  were  sent  over,  one  of  which  Martyr  recognized 
as  H  **  4ff?rwm/'  the  other  im  a  ^*'  dtdabniy-  heneo  h  cuiniuon 
axe,  and  another  whuih  was  like  a  piek  or  a  hoe.  Further  <m 
wc  eh  all  give  an  ilhibt  ration  of  these  rxcs,  taken  frum  the 
pictures  uf  the  natives^  when  we  are  to  reeur  a^^airi  to  this 
enhjeet.  Our  author,  in  tlie  second  plaee^  deserihes  the  two 
axes  as  of  l>ronze,  for  thifi  is  the  En^rhsh  rendering  of 
the  Latin  expresi?ion  ;  aMrlchalcea.  Thirdly,  we  learn^  that 
the  hhides  were  *' cunningly  tempered"  or  ^^ argute  tern- 
perata.^^     Tliis  langnagc  requires  exphinatlon. 

The  attentive  reader  will  renieudiei-  what  has  been  said 
respeeting  Cortes  and  Denial  Diaz,  whether  they  reeogniaed 
the  hroiize  ohjeets  in  tlie  market  as  a  mixture  of  eopyier 
and  tin,  of  themselves,  or  whether  they  liad  heen  inquisitive 
enouirh  to  ask  for  information,  and  in  eousecjueuee  learned 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  among  t!ie  workmen  to  mix 
these  two  metals,  in  certain  i>ro|iurtious,  iu  order  to 
produce  a  harder  quality  of  i'0|>|)er.  The  latter  hypothesis 
seems  to  gain  a  irertain  corroboration  from  Mai^tyr's  Uiri- 
gnage.  For  there  cannot  l>e  the  slightest  douht  \i&  to  what 
he  nicaut  when  putting  down  ilie  words  '*  cunningly  teju- 
]*ered.'*  He  wished  to  express  the  idea,  that  he  had  positive 
grounds  for  the  conviction,  that  the  metal  of  which  the 
axes  were  made,  was  not  a  juiturtd  hut  an  «W//?W«/ prodnet. 
What  grounds  for  this  eouviution  he  had,  he  does  not, 
however,  communicate  to  his  reader. 

Our  autlior  has  the  well  deserved  reputation  of  heing  one 
of  the  fullest  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the  discovery 
aud  ccuiqnest  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Of  all,  however, 
that  he  has  written,  the  pages  containing  the  landing  of 
Cortes  in  Yucatan,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  capital  of  Moteznma,  appear  to  have  heen  the  mo&t 
attractive  to  the  general  reader  and  the  student;  these  pages 
heing  torn  and  soileil  in  the  existing  copies  of  his  original 
Latin,  as  well  as  of  its  translation  into  foreign  languages. 
We  mention  this  eireumatanee,  for  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
bearing  upon  our  question.  It  j>rove8  how  confidently  the 
reading  puhlic  has  drawn  upon  the  author's  statement,  and 
how  etigcrly  stndents  liave  sought  to  digest  his  amazing 
accounts,  quite  unsu6[ucions,  however,  of  the  errors  in  dates 
as  well  as  facts;  admiring  rather  than  criticizing  the  pompons 
phraseology  of  his  mediaeval  Latin,  or  his  often  very  sugges- 
tive hut  Bouiewhat  flighty  speculations.     In  Petrus  Martyr, 
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therefore,  we  in  ay  reeogTiize  the  originator  of  the  wide- 
epreHfl  theory  thiit  tlie  Mexicans  possessed  the  secret  of 
inaTinfsieluriii;]:  bronxe  in  the  hti;liest  perfection  and  in 
mrconltiure  witli  rnefallnrgrciil  rules.  We  are,  however, 
forewarneiL  The  statement  is  uf  iinportanee.  and  must  he 
weighed  before  aeceptidir  it.  We  fear  it  will  fail  like  many 
genial  hnt  unsnp ported  inspiratifins,  of  which  onr  anlhor 
was  6ns(!eptible,  If  we  ask  whence  he  derived  the  notion 
that  the  bronze  tools  were  **  argnte  temperata  ^'  we  shall 
find  that  he  failed  to  give  any  antliority.  Petrns  Alarryr, 
whom  we  often  litid  quoting  the  fnll  names  and  special 
eirenmstances  liy  the  aid  of  which  lie  gathered  the  material 
for  his  bistorical  letters,  does  not  follow  this  laudable  prac- 
tice on  this  occasion,  even  thongh  the  matter  was  one  of  im- 
portance to  investigators  like  himself.  For  these  instrinnents 
of  bron;ie,  and  nntny  uther  to^ds  sent  over,  must  have  been^ 
in  another  way,  still  more  interesting  to  him  than  the 
olijects  of  industry  tliemselves.  These  tools  affurded  the 
most  palpable  proof  of  an  independent  industry  practised 
hy  tfiat  strange  people  beyond  the  sea ;  they  were  a  key 
perhaps  also  to  the  riddle,  lunv  it  was  possible  to  perform 
those  marvels  of  win*  km  an  ship.  This  silence  of  Fetrna 
Martyr  respeetiiig  the  details  of  the  "  argutla  "  which  ho 
professes  tliat  tiie  natives  employed  in  manufacturing  their 
bronze  \%  so  much  tfic  more  striking,  since  we  find  him 
enlarging  along  while  upon  their  mjumfacture  of  paper; 
iind  he  shows  tiimself  correctly  infornH:!d  respecting  thnt 
process.  It  is  clear  that  tlie  one  was  a;^  well  worth  tli^tailtng 
as  tiie  otlier.  Tlterefore  we  cannot  help  expressing  tlie  sus- 
picion, that  whilst  he  had  correct  information  respecting  the 
one,  he  had  none  respecting  the  other. 

It  would,  however,  be  venturing  too  mucli  to  reject  so 
important  a  statement  merely  on  the  groumis  alleged.  In 
order  to  save  it,  we  eonld  fairly  say,  that  be  omitted  Ilia 
references  through  carelessness.  Acceptirjg  this  position, 
let  us  then  seek  to  ascertain,  %vho  bis  informants  might  have 
been,  and  chiefly  inquire  what  they  were  ahle  to  tell  him 
al)out  the  manufacture  of  bronze  in  Mexico. 

The  circumstances  nccomparjyi ng  the  arrival  of  the  pre- 

^cious  gifts  from  the  capital  at  the   Camp  of  Cortes,  their 

ihipptng  and   iifilading  at   Palos,  and  their  registration  at 

the  custonidmuse,   are    perfectly    known.     From    them   we 

gather  the  following  points:  First,  no  Spaniard  bad  yet  set 
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foot  in  tlie  interior,  tliey  were  still  loitering  on  the  shores 
of  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  enihasgics  of  Motezuina  made 
iheir  appearnnoe,  Uenee,  they  were  still  shut  off  from 
the  opportnnity  of  in6pc(*tiiig  the  workdiope  of  Tczeuco, 
Mexico  and  Azeapotzalt-o,  the  eentiee  from  wliieh  tins  6|>eeial 
elass  of  mcrehandise  was  spread  over  the  whole  iBtluiins, 
Cortes*  who  had  many  reaeoiis  for  hastening  tlie  transfer  of 
the  precious  treasures  to  the  ships,  without  much  delay 
despatehed  one  of  them,  intrnsting  two  of  his  friends, 
Montejo  and  Puerto  Carrero,  witli  the  mission  of  present- 
ing to  tlie  Emperor  the  report  of  his  startling  dij^eoveriea 
and  the  preBerits  coming  from  the  new  vassal-king.  Pctnia 
Martyr,  indeed,  mentions  these  two  eavalierB,  as  heing  Cortes' 
messengers,  and  it  is  highly  pro  ha  hie  that  it  was  from  their 
lips  that  he  gatliered  among  otlier  <rorreet  information  also 
that  alNJUt  the  maniifaetnre  of  paper.  The  special  kind  of 
paper  he  deserihes,  is  one  which  was  manufaetnred  an*l 
nsed  exclusively  on  the  eoast  of  Yucatan  and  Vera  Cruz, 
not  the  paper  of  the  magney-plant  which  grows  on  the 
high  plateaus,  but  that  of  the  araatl-tree,  a  native  of  the 
tierra  calieute.  Being  in  the  very  country  where  this 
kind  of  pajier  was  manufactured,  the  Spanissh  writers,  there- 
fore, had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  how  paper  was  made, 
even,  possihly,  of  seeing  the  process  itself,  which  tliey  had 
not  enjuyed  in  the  ease  of  hronze.  Could  they  have  got  the 
inforniutiou  from  the  mouths  of  the  eudiassadors I  We 
know  they  held  shyly  aloof.  The  intercourse  was  very  cere*  ' 
monious,  and  ditlieuit  l>esides,  since  the  conversation  passed" 
tlirougli  the  two  native  languages,  and  we  cannot  fairly 
imagine  that  the  teehnical  question  of  manufacturing  bronze 
should  have  become  one  of  the  topics  of  inquiry.  More- 
over, we  do  not  believe  that  6[>ecial  attention  would  have 
been  paid  to  these  bronze  implements,  if  we  consider  the 
Overpowering  impression  which  the  richness  and  rareness  of 
the  other  objects  must  have  caused  them.  Finally,  would 
they  not  have  believed  the  yellow  metal  to  be  gold  i  since 
they  dreamt  of  nothing  else,  and  were  far  from  imagining 
that  the  opulent  ruler  of  Mexico  wtnild  have  made  their 
Emperor  a  present  of  poor  bronze  tools. 

We  are  not  able  to  offer  amy  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  remark abhi  statement  made  by  Pet r us  Martyr.  Wo  are 
fully  aware  liow  many  positive  proofs  are  required  to 
render  it  totally  invalid.     But  we  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty 
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not  to  withhold  from  our  readers  the  many  grave  doubts  we 
entertain  against  its  too  ready  ae(?ei)tance.  We  have  still  to 
add,  that  this  statement  stands  isolated  and  without  support 
in  the  whole  literature  of  the  Conquest.  His  contemporary 
writers,  indeed,  occasionally  speak  of  copper  axes  that  were 
tempered  by  an  alloy.  None  of  them,  however,  goes  so  far 
as  he,  to  impute  to  the  early  Mexicans  the  preparation  of 
an  artificial  bronze,  as  was  so  manifestly  implied  by  the 
words,  argute  teiaperatls. 

The  passages  which  speak  about  the  axes  used  by  the  na- 
tives are  cited  below*.     Three  kinds  are  mentioned,  stone. 


♦  Bernal  Didz^  Chap.  92 :  "Bronze  axes,  and  copper  and  tin."  Petras 
Martyr,  Dec,  V.,  Chap.  10 :  •*  Bronze  axes  and  edges,  cunningly  tempered." 
Gomara,  Chap,  210 :  ''They  also  have  axes,  borers  and  chisels  of  copper 
mixed  with  gold,  silver  or  tin."  Landa  Rel.,  d.  Z.,  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  Ed. 
Brasseur,  Paris,  1864,  p(^g.  170,  with  a  cut  of  a  Yucatecau  axe : 


From  Landa. 


C 


**They  had  little  axes  made  of  a  certain  metal,  and  shaped  as  the 
illustration  shows.  They  fastened  them  into  the  top  of  a  wooden 
handle,  one  hide  serving  as  a  weapon,  the  other  for  cutting  wood. 
They  sharpened  them  by  hammering  the  edge  with  stones."  Tor^ 
qnemada,  Mon,  Ind.,  Lib.  13,  Cap.  34 :  '*The  carpenters  and  carvers 
worked  with  copper  Instruments."  Uerrera,  Dec.  IV.,  Lib.  S,  cap.  S: 
**lu  Honduras  (1530)  they  cleared  large  mountains,  for  aigricultural 
purposes,   with  axes   made  of  ttintstone." 

Remesaly  Hist.  d.  L  Frov.  de  Chiapas  y  Guatemala,  1600:  **They 
clear,  every  year,  large  mountains  of  woods,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  corn,  as  is  the  cu.^tom  in  the  whole 
province  of  Vera-paz ;  and  before  they  got  the  iron  axes  they  had  to 
work  hard  because  they  felled  the  trees  with  copper  axes  and  often 
spent  an  entire  day  in  cutting  one  single  tree,  though  of  inferior  size ;  and 
if  the  tree  was  larger  tliree  and  four  days,  those  axes  being  very  apt  to 
break;  and  having  experienced  the  strength  of  iron,  they  appreciate  all 
tools  made  of  it,  and  thus  they  hi*ld  our  axes  and  machetes  in  great 
esteem."  CogoUiido,  Ilist.  d.  Yucatan,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  3,  mentions  axes  as 
an  article  of  trade  in  Yucatan :  •*  Copper  axes,  brought  from  Mexico, 
which  they  exchanged  for  other  UHMchandize."  Ducumentos  ineditos, 
Madrid,  18G4,  Ko?.  /.,  pay.  470 :  ''The  Captain,  Gil  Gouznles  de  Avila,  ar- 
rived here  in  Sto.  Domingo  (from  Nicaragua)  and  sends  to  His  Majesty 
14,000  pesos  de  oro  and  15,000  pesos,  proceeding  from  axes  which  they 
said  contained  gold,  and  6150  pesos  de  oro  proceeding  from  bells  which 
they  also  said  contained  gold.  Ail  this  he  said  he  was  presented  with  dur- 
ing his  discoveries  whicli  he  was  making  in  the  Province  of  the  South 
sea."  Fetrvs  Martyr.  Dec.  VI.,  Chapt.  2  and  3,  states  the  same  fact  on  the 
authority  of  Gil  Gonzales'  treasurer,  Cereceda. 
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t*»H»iier  and  lironzD  nxes.  The  tirst  of  them  must  Imve  been 
in  use  aiiiMiig  anrh  tril^es  as  Uvct!  ontj^i*le  of  tlic  ciivle  of 
Mexican  trade  and  eivilizutioji,  or  among  those  wbicli  inteii- 
lionully  hold  tliemBclves  aloof.  For  its  retention  and  nse 
the  eomplete  aliseneu  of  ores  in  certain  distrietg  may  have 
had  a  drc-ided  iufluenee,  ae  for  instanc'c  was  the  eas^e  with 
the  peiiinsida  of  Ynetitan,*  The  siiapc  of  tlie  Yii*mtot*an 
bhides  and  tliat  of  the  liaiidlc  and    tlie   adjustment  of  botli, 

Cut  8, 


Axv6  or  YttcsUo. 

at  least  as  far  as  ia  sliown  (sec  cut  8)  by  the  pictures  of  the 

Dretjilen  Ctnlex,  whieb  are  of  gennine  yiifateean  ori*;:iii, 
njjjH'ar  to  have  been  identical  witli  those  of  the  interior  of 
Anabnae. 

Anion*;  the  <^opper  and  brotize  axes  noted  beUiw,  those 
of  iNieara<ina  ajjfiear  to  have  been  of  an  nneornrnouly  rit-h 
aUov  of  gobJ,  Tlie  reader  will  smile  at  tierrera's  aeeonnt 
of  tlic  slircwdiiess  siiowii  hy  the  native  ladies  in  keeping  for 
themselves  tlie  plates  of  pure  j^old  they  were  attired  with, 
and  bnnlening  the  sohliers  of  Gonzales  with  heavy  metal 
axes.f     The  axes  nieiitioned   by  Gumara,  undoubtedly  came 


•The  absolute  absence  of  mines  in  Yucatan  is  a  fact  that  need Ji  no 
further  corroboraiJoij.  It  miy;l»t,  huAvevcr,  l)c  of  interest  lo  heur  the 
Iu!igiia;i^c  usvd  by  Ltiiidii,  ReL  i\,  las  cosiin  de  Vucfitnn  :  I.  c.  §  5  •*  There 
exist  iiiany  beiiiiiirul  Mtructurcsof  nutsoiiry  in  Y'ncatan,  all  of  them  built 
of  stone  iind  ishowiii^'  the  Clnuiti  vvorktimnship,  the  most  astonishing  that 
ever  were  dLscovereil  in  the  Indies;  and  we  c:iiinot  wonder  at  it  cnou^rh 
because  there  is  not  any  claws  of  metal  in  this  country  by  which  such 
works  could  be  aecomplisshed.'* 

t  Ilerrera  (DiC.  Ill,  Lib.  4,  Cap.  5)  having  the  origluril  reports  before 
his  eyes,  represents  thw  scene  us  follows :  *'  Multitudes  of  tnfHaus 
flocked  aloni;  the  way8,  astonished  to  see  the  beards  nnd  the  dres*s»in^of 
the  Spaniards,  The  chief  person  thi;y  met  wan  Dirijinjen,  the  warlike 
CAcitiue,  wtio  caiue  alt  ended  by  five  hundred  men  and  stsvealeen  wamen, 
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fpom  the  minos  of  Annhuftc,  since  their  nllw  was  not  only 
gald,  but  tin  and  silver.  Goiiiara  ie  the  first  wlio  notoa 
the  chisel  and  the  borer. 

Let  us  further  Hsecrtuin,  %vhat  Fnthcr  Sahnt^iin*  is  able  to 
tell  us  ahotit  ML-xieau  ujetnl  tools.  Aft  a  teacher  of  the  young 
native  generation,  he  made  il  his  life's  task  to  teach  his 
yiU|*»k  nil  that  concenicnl  the  religious  !>elicf,  the  liistory  and 
the  industry  of  their  furefathery*  We  extract  from  Lib.  10, 
cap.  7,  the  fcdkiwing  jiHB^acres  and  translate  them  as  literally 
lis  possible  ;  **  The  gokktuith  is  an  expert  in  the  selection 
of  good  metal.  He  knows  how  to  make  of  it  whatever  lie 
likes  and  docs  it  with  skill  nrul  clpgHut*e.  lie  is  conversant 
witli  all  kinds  of  devices,  and  all  this  he  does  with  composure 
and  aeeuracy,  {Con  medlda  y  cornpasy  He  knows  lio%v  to 
purify  the  ore,  and  uuikes  plates  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold 
from  the  east  metal.  He  krjows  likewise  how  to  make 
moulds  of  earbou  {moldes  de  carbon)^  and  how  to  put  the 


covered  with  ^old  plates,  nU  drnwn  op  in  order,  but  witlioiit  arms  and 
with  ten  baunerii  aiu)  irmnpels,  after  tlieir  fsishion.  When  they  came 
iit-ar,  tbe  buimtTs  were  displayed  and  the  caciqtit!  touched  GouzaJes* 
baud,  as  did  nU  the  live  bundred,  everyone  jjivliiij  bim  a  lurlcey.  Yet 
each  of  the  women  gnve  bim  twenty  axes  of  go]d  (vtdnte  baehsii*  de  oro) 
fourieeu  carat.^  fine,  each  wcif^^liin;?  ei^rbteeu  pesos  and  some  more," 
We  tind  In  (/pit do  ((ian^tffft  J^ernandez  dfi^,  HL^furi/i  gfn.  y  nni.  de  las  In* 
dinSf  at  ttie  end  of  \%d.  IV.,  (Ive  folio  i|U3iric>  pajies  wilb  ilinstraiions  re* 
ferrin;:  to  liie  ebaplt  r  iie  wrote  on  Nicara.iiua,  and  we  learu  IVom  his  text 
tliiii  be  matk*  the  >kctf!bei^  biiuself  durin;;^  his  sojourn  in  Nicarairua  (io24). 
They  represent  views  of  the  volcano  of  Masaja,  {rymnastic  sport**  of  tbe 
Indians,  a  plan  of  the  town  of  Tecoatetja,  and  three  Indian  arms,  an 
t9ti>rka,  a  pvrra  and  an  ataharda.  Each  of  the  dravvinjfi*  is  provided 
with  a  number  whidj  correctly  corresponds  to  that  written  In  the  text, 
except  tbo^c  three  drawings  of  tbe  arms,  for  whicb  we  could  not  find 
the  text.  Upon  closer  examlnaiion  we  tliscovered  a  su^jrestion  made 
(on  page  81)  that  some  ancient  copyist  or  editor  must  have  revised 
Oviedo'tj  ori;rlnal  maiinscriptT  wbo  was  supposed  to  have  dropped  tbe  in- 
scdplion  to  which  Uie  drawiniirs  of  tbe  three  arms  belong,  perhiips,  only  on 
account  of  the  illegibility  of  Oviedo*i*  handwriting.  Uu  the  other  hsmd^ 
we  cannot  help  expressing  our  doubts  hh  to  the  fact  that  tbe^e  three 
kinds  of  anus  sbonld  have  been  in  use  vvitb  the  Kico>ans  or  Nicarti guanas. 
Notwithstanding  w^e  give  the  cut  of  tbe  ulabarda,  which  has  the  shape  of 
a  genuine  medlaval  battle-axe. 
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metal  into  the  fire  in  order  to  smelt  it.  The  unskilful  gold- 
smitli  does  not  know  how  to  purify  tlie  silver,  bo  leaves  it 
mixed  up  with  the  a&lics,  ttnd  bus  bis  sly  w^ays  in  taking  and 
stealing  sometbing  of  tbe  silver."  Furtlier  on  in  Cap,  24: 
^'  lie  wlio  is  a  trtitler  in  needles  {<J(fi{j^i-^)y  casts,  eleans,  and| 
polislies  them  well ;  he  makes  also  bells  {cascabeles)^  filters 
{affuJJlllofi),  ]mni'}\es  {j7f(HZOfies)y  nails  (f/a^*c'^),  axes  (AucAas)^ 
hateljets  {(Ieifimleif)y  cooper's    adzes  (azuelas),   and    chisels 

In  tliesc  two  passages  is  summed  up  all  that  we  sought 
to  gatlier  piece  wise  from  tlio  writers  of  the  Conquest,  on 
our  &|)eeial  question.  A  few  new  features,  how^ever,  ai^e 
eroppinj;  out  in  tliis  enutneratiou  of  impleiuents,  which  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  tlie  gtildsmith  is  described,  not  as 
he  worked  before  the  year  15^1,  but  as  he  had  perfected 
liimself  and  enlar«[ed  liis  technical  knowledge  through  the 
intervention  of  Spanish  raechauics,  in  the  year  of  Sahagun's 
writing,  about  1550.  We  meati  the  moulds  of  carbon,  the 
nails,*  and  the  cooper's  adze»  of  which  we  read  in  Sahaguu 
exclusiveh',  and  of  which  no  pictures  or  otlier  evidences  of 
their  ante-Spanish  existence  have  been  preserved. 

Pictures  of  needles  frequently  octnn*  in  the  Mexican 
paintings*  But  it  is  understood  that  tliey  are  without  an 
eye,  the  introduction  of  our  sewing  needle  having  been  an 
aetujd  revelation  to  tbe  natives*  The  head  of  a  Mexican  needle, 
or  rather  pin,  was  full,  and  split  like  that  of  an  animal's  bone. 
The  borer,  certainly,  liad  no  Inmdle  or  spiral  point.  Of  all 
these  stitching,  piercing  and  drilling  instruments  nothing 
has  been  preserved,  in  kind. 

A  chiecl  of  copper  was,  however,  discovered   by  Captalu 


♦  The  fallowing  notice  of  three  pretilstorlc  iiniJs  is  given  for  what  tt  is 
wortli.  Torfiuemiidft,  Lib,  VL^  Cap.  23:  Uniler  the  relgo  of  NezahaiU* 
piill  of  Tt'ZciHo,  the  Htatne  of  tlie  God  of  Hain,  Tlaloc,  havin*^  been 
found  to  be  linHnvorn  and  eorrodetl,  a  new  one  was  made  and  iocat^id  on 
the  raomuaiu  of  MatliilcueytJf  the  aucifiii  site  of  thi;*  statue.  **  When  tWs 
idol  of  Tloloc  wdi*  replaced  by  the  new  one,  it  ha|>pened  that  one  of  its 
arms  broke  off.  They  put  it  on  again  and  fusiiencd  It  with  llin;e 
gold  nails.  Later,  when  tlie  new  fairli  waw  introdut^cd  in  Ihcir  countries, 
this  diabolical  image  was  bronght  down  from  tiie  hillM,  at  the  time  of  the 
ftre«t  Bii»hap  Zun)i]iarag»,  and  was  broken  to  pit-ces  In  his  prejicnce,  but 
not  before  removing  the  three  gold  nails  spoiien  of." 
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Dnpaix*  noar  the  city  of  Anteqiiera  (In  Oaxaca).     We  giro 
a  faithful  fac-^imile  of  it  in  cut  9.     It  is  duscribcd  by  the  tlis- 

OcT  9. 


_     .^r^^i 
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Copper  Clilfiel  fouiid  In  OuxsjC^ 

coverer  in  the  following  words  :  "There  are  also  many  chisels 
of  red  eo|iper  found  in  the  neigh horbood  of  this  eity,  a  speci- 
raen  of  wln'eh  I  possess,  and  will  show  in  the  illustrations. 
Its  length  is  seven  inches,  and  the  tbiekness  is  one  sqnare 
ineb  (8if.)i  iind  one  side  i&  ediijcd,  and  this  edge  is  a  little 
dull,  showing  that  it  had  been  in  use.  We  do  not  know  the 
temper  they  gave  to  these  instruments  in  order  to  employ 
tbern  in  their  labors  and  in  tbeir  arts,  or  to  give  the  wood 
or  possibly  the  stone  a  regular  form*'' 

Wc  do  not  know  if  this  chisel  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Mexico j  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Captain 
Dupaix.  If  not,  we  hojie  to  be  somewhat  indcmniticd  by 
another  specimen  of  bronze  chisel,  of  which  wc  are  now  in 
pursuit,  and  wbicb  according  to  description  is  similar  in 
form  and  composition  to  tlio  one  spoken  of.  Seiior  Andrez 
Aznar  Perez,  now  in  New  York,  ploogbed  up  such  a  tool 
about  twelve  years  ago,  on  his  plantation  near  the  river 
Tzompan  in  Tabasco,  at  the  depth  of  nearly  12  inches- 
It  was  entirely  solid,  and  liad  a  slightly  rounded  edge,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  he  offers  to  have  it  brought  from 
Yucatan  for  further  examination. 

Froni  the  illustration  of  Captain  Dupaix  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Perez,  we  can  for  the  moment  only  eonclnde 
that  the  ancient  Mexican  chisel  was  similar  in  its  form  to 
that  whicli  our  stone-masons  now  make  use  of. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  ancient  Mexican  axes,  we  gave 
a  general  idea  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  but   we  have 


•  Dopaix.  ADtiquitts   Mexicaines,    Paris,  1834,  Vol  II. 
fig.  75,  and  text  ia  YoL  I.,  page  21,  No.  75. 
15 
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still  several  details  to  discuss.  lit  the  illtt&tratians  tlie 
curved  wooden  handle  will  no  dun  lit  ai^jiear  remarkaUIe. 
The  Mexican  painters  were  &u<;h  faithful  imitators  of  what 
they  saw,  that  we  eannt»t  presume  they  would  have  indulged 
in  wliat  wsiB  an  eissontiul  alteration  of  the  olyeet  to  b^  copied* 
If  the  handle  of  the  axe  w\h8  curved,  they  would  hare 
copied  it  curved,  and  thus  it  appears  not  only  in  the  Mexi- 
can but  also  in  the  Yucatecan  picture  codice^- 

Those  acquainted  with  the  practical  Imiidling  of  axes,  and 
with  felling  trees,  know  that  a  curved  handle  must  increado 
the  swingintjr  power  of  an  axe  to  a  confide raide  degree,  and 
to  have  used  this  form  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Mexican 
teclmical  craft  and  cunning.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
investigate  whether  this  use  of  a  curved  handle  was  excln- 
sively  confined  to  the  natives  of  Central  Atnerica,  or  ha«l 
passed  he^^ood  its  boundaries,  north  as  well  as  south. 

We  farther  learn  from  tfie  jiicturo?,  that  not  the  blade  of 
tiie  axe,  but  the  handh?  had  an  opening  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  top,  into  wliich  the  blade  was  fitted. 

The  specimens  represented  in  the  cuts  1,  3,  5,  6,  8,  appear 
to  be  common  chopping  axes.  In  the  coat  of  arm&  of  the 
town  of  Tepuzcolula  (see  cut  4),  liowever,  as  already 
puiiited  out,  the  form  of  the  axe  differs  from  those  of 
Tepoztla  and  Tepuztitlan,  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  these  particular  kinds  of  axes,  we  invite  the  reader  to  cora- 
psirc  it  w^itfi  another  picture  (Cod,  Mendoza,  page  71,  tig, 
77),  and  which  we  give  in  cut  10.  The  shape  of  the 
axes  themselves  are  evidently  alike,  in 
tlic  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  picture, 
only  that  in  cut  10  the  axe  is  not  in 
connection  with  the  coat  of  arms,  but 
is  lield  liy  a  man  who  is  at  work  drop- 
ping or  squaring  tlie  branch  of  a  tree, 
from  which  chips  arc  flyirjg  ofil  Tliis 
kind  of  axe,  evidently,  served  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  from  tliose  chopping 
axes  of  Tepoztla.  It  was  the  hatchet 
used  by  the  carpenter.  Thus  reads  the 
explanation  given  in  Kingsb.  Coll.,  Vol. 
v.,  page  112. 

This  instrument  is  of  the  most  extravagant  form.  Were 
it  not  for  the  autlieiitic  interpretation  of  the  picture  and 
the  accessories  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  out  what  kind 
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Mexlcau  e<rp«iiter. 
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of  object   it   represented,  and  least  of    all  that   it   was   a 
hatchet. 

Let  lis  examine  its  construction.  The  wooden  handle  has 
the  sliape  of  all  the  Mexican  and  Yiicatecan  axes, — that  of  a 
somewhat  curved  club.  But  instead  of  its  being  chopped 
off  at  the  top,  the  handle  extends  farther  and  is  bent  down 
to  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  On  the  head  of  tliis 
bent  top  a  deep  notch  is  visible,  into  which  the  blade  of  a 
little  axe  is  fixed,  being  fastened  by  a  tongue  or  string 
wound  three  times  around.  Thus,  when  a  blow  was  struck, 
we  can  presume,  the  head  of  the  tenon  would  not  move, 
from  the  resistance  it  met  from  the  bottom  of  the  notch. 
Thus  much  the  picture  proves,  and  we  cannot  learn  any- 
thing more  of  this  instrument.  We  only  presume  that  in 
order  to  get  a  durable  haudle,  they  sought  a  curved  branch, 
and  that  this  branch  came  generally  from  one  particular 
class  of  trees.  The  word  Tepozcolula  signifies,  properly, 
the  town  in  which  copper  was  bent,  tepuzque  (copper),  and 
coloa  (to  bend),  but  we  learn  from  our  picture,  that  tlie 
natives  understood  these  words  to  signify  the  town  where 
the  curved  handles  were  manufactured,  which  seems  to  be 
corroborated  by  another  picture  which  we  found  for  the 
Cut  11.  ^o^t  of  arms  of  the  town  of  Tepozcolula,  Cod. 
Mendoza,  pi.  45,  fig.  5,  in  which  the  painter 
(see  cut  11)  has  laid  a  special  stress  upon  this 
curving  of  the  handle^  by  shaping  the  end  of 
the  handle  into  an  exaggerated  spiral  form. 

There  existed  also  a   town,  in    which    car- 
penter's work  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.     This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
Tepozcolula.       ^.^^^    ^f    j^^j^s    belonging    to    the    town    of 
Tlaximaloyan,  cut  12,  Cod.  Mendoza,  pi.  10,  fig.  5. 

Tlaxivia   signifies  to    work  as    a   carpenter,    and    tlaxi- 

rrialU  a  chip  of  wood.  Tlie 
"  little "  axe  of  co])per,  found 
by  Dupaix  at  Quilapa,  and  of 
which  he  gives  an  illustration 
not  differing  from  the  known 
shapes  of  all  axes,  is  very  pro- 
bably a  specimen  of  this  car- 
penter's axe  (see  Dupaix,  Vol. 
5 II.,  3d  Expedition,  Flauche  IL, 

Town  of  Tlaximmloyan.  ^S'  */' 


Cut 
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It  is  but  natural  to  think  that  being  in  possession  o 
large  chopping  axe,  the  invention  of  the  small  hatchet  i 
liave  bc(M)ine  incomparably  easier  than  that  of  this  awt 
carpenter's  tool.  We  are,  however,  too  little  inform 
jiul^^e  or  to  criticize  its  construction  and  rather  incli 
think  that  these  people  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  g 
it  the  form  it  has.  It  must  have  been  the  one  which  Sal 
called  "destral,"  or  carpenter's  hatchet.* 

We  can  still  oflfer  another  form  of  copper  tool  once 
by  thenatives.  Dupaixf  discovered  the  original  nea 
same  town  where  he  had  found  the  chisel.  Below  is  a 
of  his  drawing  in  cut  13  : 

Cut  13. 


Copper  Tool,  found  by  Dupalx  in  Oaxaca.. 


The  (mIcjo  of  tliis  tool  will  bo  noticed  to  have  a  curv 
lon^jciiiij:  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle.     The  cuttinc' 


*  With  our  first  glance  at  the  picture  of  TrpozcoJula  we  were  In 
to  believe  thiit  we  had  found  therein  a  representation  of  the  instn 
wlilcli  Petrus  Martyr  called  a  "  (/o/r7/)ra,"  and  Sahagnn  *^  azuela.*' 
translation  of  the  one  is,  pick  or  hoe,  and  of  the  other,  cooper's 
Hoth  of  tliese,  tlierefore,  would  liave  been  instruments  in  which  the 
and  its  edjre  are  at  riirlit  anjxles  to  their  handle,  and  the  nianap:eni 
which  rcciiiires  botli  liands  of  the  workman.  Tliis  supposition  is  r 
l)y  the  picture  of  tlie  carpenter  (cut  10),  who  is  distinctly  seen  t< 
tlie  piece  of  wood  in  the  h'fi  and  the  tool  in  his  ri^ht  hand. 

t  Dupalx,  1.  c,  Vol.  II.,  riauchc  26,  flg.  74,  and  text  Vol.  I.,  pa 
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is  10  indiofl  wide.  Like  the  axes,  it  has  a  teuon  by  which  it 
could  Im  fiistencMi  to  no  opi^Ming  in  i\  wooilen  bunilte.  It  will 
appear  from  eltiser  deserijitiim  thiit  it  was  too  thin  to  have 
been  used  for  heavy  operations.  Let  us  consult  the  imrration 
of  tlie  exph^rer  :  '*  Tliiti  inetromeiit  is  of  red  and  very  pure 
c5opper,  and  wlien  touched  it  gives  out  a  sonorous  sound. 
The  metal  is  not  hmnmeped  but  eafft.  It  is  of  aot  much 
weight,  f^ymmetrieal,  and  of  graceful  shape.  The  contours 
areTcgirlar  and  resemble  those  of  an  anchor*  It  is  fliit  on 
both  sides,  the  portion  serving  as  a  handle  (or  tenon)  is  a 
little  r bicker  and  slopes  towjirds  the  edge,  which  ents  as  well 
AS  a  chisel.  An  Indian,  named  Pascual  Baltolano,  from  the 
village  of  Zocho  Xocotlan,  half  a  mile  distant  frotn  this  city 
of  Antequera,  a  few  months  ago^  when  tilting  his  field  met 
with  an  earthen  pot  wliicb  contained  23  di>zen  of  these 
blades,  their  quality,  tbickrtess  and  sir^e  being  a  little  different 
from  each  other.  This  gives  rise  to  the  8U|>po8ition  that  there 
existed  VHri<*us  moulds,  by  means  of  which  these  spccirnens 
were  mnlti|died  and  cast.  They  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  which  I  possess.  We  meet  here  with  a  great  ditliculty, 
which  is  to  determine  to  what  usage  these  instruments  were 
destined,— to  agriculture  or  mccliam'cs,  as  instruiucnts  of 
eacritice  or  a  variety  of  offensive  wea|)on  that  was  fixed  in 
tire  point  of  a  lance  'i  That  which  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
they  are  found  in  al>undance  in  tin's  province  and  that  mer- 
chants buy  these  metals  from  the  Imlians  and  rank  them 
high  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  tlie  ore."  On 
proceeding  in  his  expedition,  the  same  author  reaches  the 
village  of  Mitlu,  where  in  the  parochial  church  he  receives 
the  following  disclosure  oti  the  purpuse  of  the  before-men- 
tioned tools  :  "  One  day,  when  hearing  mass  in  Mitla,  I  no- 
ticed an  ancient  picture,  wliich  represented  (San.)  Isidro,  the 
patron  of  tlie  laborers,  and  saw  him  painted  lioiiling  iu  big 
light  hand  a  pole  armc<l  with  tlie  [irohlematic  blade,  I  there- 
from conclude,  that  like  the  au<*ient  Indians,  the  native  la- 
borers of  to-day  have  adopted  this  iustruuient  as  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  their  profession,  and  that  instead  of  being  an 
instrument  of  death  it  mtist  he  viewed  as  one  for  giving  life." 
This  explanation  agrees  satisfactorily  with  what  con  Id  be  in- 
ferred from  its  size  and  its  peculiar  shape,  and  if  we  imagine 
the  tenon  l>ent  and  in  this  form  faUcned  to  ttie  top  of  a  pole 
we  slujuld  possibly  liave  tii^-covereil  a  certain  garden  instra- 
ment  of  which  the  Spaniards   spoke  ai*  always  used   by   the 
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smelting,  of  the  moulds  that  were  used,  and  the  objects  or 
tools  that  were  produced  by  these  means. 

One  point  however  we  think  we  have  come  very  near 
deciding,  and  one  which  when  collecting  our  notes  was 
constantly  in  mind,  namely :  Whetlier  the  Mexican  bronze 
was  to  be  viewed  as  an  artificial  or  a  natural  product  ? 
There  was  a  great  doubt  concerning  this  question  caused  by 
the  first  notices  respecting  the  composition  of  the  bronze. 
The  expressions  of  Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz  were  of  so  con- 
densed a  character  that  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  reduce 
them  to  their  elementary  meaning,  and  the  doubt  was  not 
removed  when  examining  apart  each  of  the  subsequent 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  But  when  putting  their  state- 
ments together,  a  certain  basis,  at  least,  could  be  obtained, 
from  which  to  deduce  a  settled  opinion.  From  the  com- 
bined statements  we  learned  that  the  bronze  found  among 
the  natives  contained  a  rich  basis  of  copper,  which  was 
mixed  either  with  gold,  or  with  silver,  or  with  tin,  and 
we  might  infer  from  this  variety  of  admixtures,  that 
tlie  natives  manufactured  their  laton  according  to  a 
fixed  method.  But,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  three  metals 
named  are  always  found  to  be  the  steady  components 
of  Mexican  copper  ore,  we  are  led  to  tlie  presumption,  that 
these  ores  were  worked  in  their  unaltered  condition,  just  as 
nature  had  produced  them.  It  is  not  indeed  meant  to  teach 
thereby,  that  the  native  did  not  appreciate  the  fact,  that 
copper  of  a  deep  red  was  softer  than  that  of  a  lighter 
color.  Whenever  they  had  to  manufacture  a  chisel  and  had 
a  choice  between  the  two  qualities,  we  are  certain  they 
would  have  employed  the  lighter  metal  for  this  j)urpose. 
But  we  hardly  believe  tliat  they  considered  the  light  metal 
to  be  a  composition  of  the  red  colored  copper  with  either 
silver,  gold  or  tin.  This  belief  would  involve  a  presup- 
position of  metallurgical  science  in  the  early  Mexicans, 
that  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge  they  had  ever 
attained  to.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  a  strong 
reason  for  the  belief,  that  they  recognized  this  light  metal  to 
be  related  to  the  red  copper.  For  if  they  had  thought  this 
bronze  or  laton  to  be  a  separate  kind  of  metal,  they  would 
have  had  a  separate  name  for  it,  as  they  had  for  all  the 
other  metals,  from  the  gold  down  to  the  tin,  and  even  to  the 
cinnabar.     Bronzcwould  have  been  called  tejiuzqxie  as  was 
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oopper,  but  prohably — with  the  addition  descriptive  cither  c 
color  or  of  hardness. 

Wo  were  iinahle  to  discover  one  single  hint,  from  wlnVi 
to  inft-r  that  they  possessed  the  knowledge  of  liardenin* 
copper  by  dipping  the  hot  metal  into  water.  This  is  a  hypo 
thesis,  often  noted  and  spoken  of,  but  whicli  ranges  nnde 
the  eliorts  made  for  exjdaining  what  we  have  no  ix)sitiv) 
means  to  verify  or  to  asi-ertain. 

Thouirh  we  have  gained  so  little  from  onr  researches,  this 
little,  howevtr,  we  hope  may  ineitc  others  to  extend  theii 
invi^tiiTatiuns,  and  thus  render  the  path  clearer  which  we  liavc 
tried  tvi  explore  into  this  tield  of  prehistoric  indnstry.  The 
most  substantial  ]>roofs  and  contributions  may  be  ex|>ected 
from  our  fellow-students  in  Mexico.  They  dwell  npon  the 
ground  whiih  was  the  scene  of  this  ancient  industry.  Thcr 
are  also  in  a  continuous  contact  with  a  numerous  indigenous 
race,  which  despite  of  European  attempts  to  improve  their 
working  facilities,  still  tenaciously  cling  to  their  old  usages 
and  fashiv»ns.  Our  Museums  are  overcrowded  with  Mexican 
idols,  pottery,  and  flint  arrow-heads.  One  specimen  of  an 
ancient  tin-borer,  one  of  a  coi>i>er  axe  or  hoe,  or  of  a  bronze 
chisel  wouKl  be  counted  as  a  very  welcome  and  valuablo 
acquisition. 


LEHER  FROM  DR.  AUGUSTUS  LE  PLONGEON. 


A  COPY  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  addressed  to 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Courtcnay,  Bishop  of  Kingston, 
intended  for  the  Bibh'cal  Anihoeologic  Society,  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  Stephen  Salisbnry,  Jr.,  Esq. 

In  this  the  learned  Doctor  commits  himself  to  the  evi- 
dences of  manifest  affinities  to  be  traced  between  monu- 
mental remains,  customs,  dialects,  &c.,  of  Central  and 
Southern  America,  and  those  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
eastern  continents,  indicative  of  intercourse  or  derivation  at 
some  remote  period.  Ho  states  that,  among  Europeans,  and 
particularly  among  English  scientific  bodies,  little  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, on  the  ground  that  no  relation  can  be  traced  between 
what  is  called  the  If^ew  and  the  Old  world.  He  endeavors 
to  show  that  this  is  a  hasty  conclusion,  and  says,  "  I  pray 
the  Almighty  that  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  present  to  the 
world  the  history  of  these  nations  written  by  their  own 
scribes.  All  has  not  been  destroyed  by  Landa,  Las  Casas, 
and  other  fanatical  Friars  of  the  IGtli  century."  "I  will  now 
set  down  a  few  facts,  but  will  not  advance  an  assertion  that 
cannot  be  sustained  by  material  proofs  either  graven  on  the 
antae  and  pillars  of  the  temples,  or  painted  in  vivid  colors 
on  the  walls  of  the  palaces,  or  contained  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  time  of  the  conquest."  "  Let  us,"  he  continues,  "  take 
philology  to  prove  that  communication  has  existed  between 
this  country  and  the  nations  that  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the  high  plateaux 
16 
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-1^  Asia,  as  well  as  the  Eiistern  shores  hthI  Southern  portions 
of  th»t  continent,  mid  tlie  island*  eeattored  throngh  tlm 
Pacitie  ocean/' 

Lciiviiiij  thii  task  of  showinsr  the  connection  of  the 
QnichaH  (PeniviaD)  language  with  ihc  Aryan  laDguages  to 
St'flor  Lopes,  who  lias  taken  that  upon  himself,  he  says; — 
**  I  ask  your  attention  to  tlie  many  similitudes  in  roots  or 
wordg  t^xiBtJiig  between  the  Maya  and  the  aneient  Greek 
particularly." 

'*Tlie  Maya  hmgnage  was  of  old,  and  is  now,  spoken, 
with  its  many  dialet:t6,  froni  the  shores  of  tlio  Athintic 
to  those  of  rhe  Paeitie,  hy  people  of  the  countries  between 
those  limits  and  the  Ktmthern  portions  of  the  Mexican  State 
of  Cliiapas  and  the  nurtlierii  of  Daricn/'  **  I  have  asserted 
in  my  letters  to  tlie  (Jongress  of  Americanists  assomble<I  at 
Luxembourg  in  Sei>tcodier,  ISTS^  that  tlio  Maya  Innf^uage 
contains  many  words  of  HcKoer's  mother  tongue,  ami  jisk«*d, 
Who  lirought  the  poet's  hkugmige  to  Mayapan  !  or  when  w*^ 
tlie  Maya  in  trod  need  among  the  Greeks  ?  or  have  the  Mnya 
and  the  Greek  a  common  origin  ?  Were  Maya  and  Sanskrit 
coeval  tongues^  or  liave  tlicse  also  a  eommun  souree  !" 

Dr.  Le  Plongeon  proceeds  to  give  examples.  The  first  is 
the  name  of  tiie  country  ''  Mayapan,"  which  he  compares 
with  "  Mitia''  (Greek)  daughter  of  AthuUis,  &c.  Bat  after 
dwelling  upon  Bimilanties  of  sound  and  sense  found  in  the 
Maya  and  the  Greek  he  passes  to  like  similarities  with  the 
words  of  otiier  tongues  ami  peo|des— Asiatic,  African,  ifeo,, 
the  Ammonites,  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Phoeni- 
ciauB,  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  tfee,,  with  occasional  references 
to  modern  races  like  the  Welsh  and  Scottish.  In  a 
postscript  he  introduces  a  number  of  Afijfuui  names  to  be 
added  to  his  illustrations,  such  iis  he  had  noticed  in  an 
account  of  llie  Afghan  war  from  the  Ltrndon  Times  of 
March  4,  1S79. 

^*Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  strange  and  remarkable 
custom  common  to  the  tuhabitants  of  Mayapan,  some  of  the  tribes 
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of  the  abonjnrines  of  Nortli  America,  nnd  several  of  those  who 
dwell  ill  Hindostan,  even  to-<lay.  I  refer  to  llie  printing  of  tlie 
human  hand,  dipped  in  a  red  colored  liquid,  on  the  walls  ot 
eertain  8:icred  monuments. 

Could  not  this  custom,  existing  among  peo])le  so  far  apart, 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  for  a|)parently  the  same  purposes,  be 
considei^ed  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  tending  to 
prove  that  very  intimate  relations  and  communications  have 
existed  anciently  betwee4i  their  ancestors  I  Might  it  not  be  use- 
ful to  the  ethnologist  to  foUow  the  migrations  of  the  human  race 
from  tiie  western  continent  to  tlie  eastern  and  southern  sliores  of 
Asia,  across  the  wastes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean?  I  am  told  that  the 
Hed  or  bloody  liand  has  been  seen  on  more  than  one  temple  in 
several  of  the  South  Sea  islands ;  and  His  Excellency  Fred.  P. 
Bailee,  Esq.,  the  actual  governor  of  British  Honduras,  has  lately 
assured  me  that  lie  has  examined  this  seemingly  indelible  imprint 
of  the  red  hand  on  some  ro<^ks  in  Australia. 

There  is  scarcely  a  sacred  monument  in  Mayapan  that  does 
not  preserve  the  imprint  of  the  open,  upraised  hand,  dipped  in 
re<l  |)aint  of  some  sort,  perfectly  visible  on  its  walls.  I  may  say, 
that  the  archway  of  the  palice  of  the  priests  at  Uxmal  is  cov- 
ered with  them.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  such  symbol  was  ever 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  by  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans,  or  that  it 
ever  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  their  temples  and 
palaces. 

The  imprint  of  the  red  hand  used  by  the  aborigines  of  some 
parts  of  America  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  subject  of  discussion 
for  scientific  men  and  local  societies  ;  but  its  true  object  and  uses, 
as  a  symbol,  have  remained  even  to  the  present  day  merely 
conjectural.  Now,  it  is  prove<l  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  truly 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  its  veritable  meaning,  as  we  see  by  his 
communication  to  Mr.  John  L.  Sle|)hens  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
api>endix  of  the  second  volume  of  '  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yuca- 
tan.' Effectively,  in  the  second  column  of  the  fifth  page  of  the 
I^ew  York  Herald  for  April  12th,  1879,  in  its  account  of  the 
visit  pai<l  by  General  Grant  to  R.\m  Six<jii,  Maharajah  of  Jeypoor, 
we  read  the  description  of  an  excursion  to  the  town  of  Amber, 
the  former  capital  of  the  country  subject  to  the  Maharajah,  where 
still  exists  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Speaking  of  the  journey 
to  the  home  of  an  Indiayx  King^  among  other  things  the  writer 
says:  'We  passe<l  small  temples,  some  of  them  ruins,  some 
with  offerings  of  grain  or  flowers  or  fruit,  some  with  priests  and 
people  at  worship.  On  the  walls  of  some  of  the  temples  we  saw 
the  marks  of  the  human  hand  as  though  it  had  been  stee|)ed  in 
blood  and  pressed  against  the  white  wall.  We  were  told  that  it 
was  the  custom,  when  seeking  from  the  gods  some  beuison,  to  note 


the  vow  by  [mtlifig  the  Tmnd  into  a  li*]md  and  prinlinii  it  r*ri  t 
wall.  Thia  wa^  to  n^niind  the  gods  of  the  vow  liiid  the  |»rny 
and  if  it  cauie  to  pass  in  the  tihape  of  rain,  or  ff»od,  or  heaUb, 
chill h'en,  the  joyoiiH  devoit-e  retni iied  to  the  teiuple  and  tm 
oXhvr  offerin*^ — money  and  fruits.' 

The  reading  of  ihe  Times  eorres^ipondence  hnn  iiidticcd 
to  ifcal!  to  my  mind  part  of  my  leelnm  betlite  I  hi'  Ameri( 
(Teci*rra]>hioal  Society  of  New  Ytirk,  in  which  I  gm»ke  of  1 
Miun  Irihes— the  children  of  tlie  Sun— in  IndiiL  ( liiis  lecU 
wa»  delivered  in  Januaiy,  1875,  and  pnl dished  in  the  JV>«?  IV 
Trthunt  lecture  sht-Ll  No.  8.  It  (reals  of  the  coincidencefl  tl 
exiiil  between  the  cuf^hjms,  religions  rUei^  and  heHefk*  civil  la' 
i»ar(H»s  and  nionninenis,  of  the  irjhahitjjnls  of  thiw  western  o 
tin  en  I,  and  those  of  Hiniiostan,  As**4y  ria»  Chaldea  anil  Eirvpt.) 

I  had  imagined  that  these  ^laya  tribes  of  India  bad  b< 
swdlijwed  am*mg  ihe  nias.^  of  the  people  flniing  the  many  in 
fiione,  and  the  nnnjerouH  civil  nntl  religions  revolution^  that  \i\ 
taken  phiee  in  the  Indian  peninsula  iltning  the  jxist  5(H»0  yel 
Judge  then  of  my  astonishment  on  reading  that  they  still  ex 
jind  have  taken  refnge  in  the  high  pljileaux  and  the  valleys  of 
inonntnins  of  Afglianislan.  Effectively*  in  the  fourth  column 
the  Gtli  page  of  said  paper  we  read  :  M.OOi}  or  5,000  collected 
the  opposite  or  northern  bank  of  the  Kabnl  river,  mai  it  ajipeiii 
that  on  that  day  or  evening  had  atiacke*!  the  May**5*  vil1agif§ 
the  tmrth  bank  of  the  river.' 

Now,  the  name  MjiVJi,  of  coni^e  i^peakji  for  it^ilT  Arid 
does  also  that  of  the  river  Kabul  to  those  acquainted  with  1 
Maya  language  and  the  history  of  Mayapan. 

But  I  will  quote  Cogolludo  verbatim,  Historia  de  YuecnU 
Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  VIII.  :— 

*  Tliey  had  another  temple  on  the  raound  situated  on  the  w 
side  of  the  square  (at  Izamal)  dedicated  also  to  the  same  id 
There  they  had  the  image  of  a  band,  as  a  souvenir,  and  to  tl 
temple  they  brought  the  dead  and  the  sick,  and  they  said  that  t 
dead  were  resuscitated  and  the  sick  healed.  They  called 
Kabul,  which  means  "  the  working  hand,"  and  offered  to  it  gn 
presents  and  arms.'     So  far  Cogolludo. 

Kab  (Maya)  means  hand;  bid  (Maya)  to  shake,  to  ph 
to  dive. 

Then  for  the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  o 
respondence  of  the  London  Times,  They  are  easily  traced 
the  language  spoken  in  Mayapan. 

That  communications  have  existed,  in  very  remote  tim 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  south  of  Europe,  a 
those  of  Mayapan,  is  plainly  visible,  not  only  in  the  mural  pai 
ings  of  the  monuments  of  Chichen-Itza,  but  also  in  the  life-s 
portraits,  magnificently  sculptured  on  the  columns  and  pillara 
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the  castle,  in  the  queen's  box  in  the  Tennis  court  at  the  same 
place :  and  in  other  monuments  where  lonu^  bearded  men  of 
Aryan  types  are  represented.  I  have  many  plioto's  of  said  por- 
traits made  by  me  on  the  spot. 

I  have  also  seen  ( and  taken  tracings  of  them)  portraits  of 
individuals  of  the  African  or  negro  races,  well  designed  and 
colored,  with  their  peculiar  features  and  cuily  hair,  in  the 
mural  paintings  of  OhcmcinoVd  funeral  chamber  at  Chichen- 
Itza. 

Tlie  musical  instruments  used  by  the  dwellers  of  Mayapan  of 
old,  and  even  by  the  Indians  to-day,  are  identical  with  those  used 
now  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ecpiatorial  Africa.  Many  of  the  cus- 
toms are  similar,  even  that  of  filing  the  teeth  in  a  sawlike 
maimer. 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Mayapan,  as  described 
by  Bishop  Landa  in  his  work  Las  cosas  de  Yucatmi,  are  identi- 
cal witli  those  of  tlie  Carians,  as  we  read  of  them  in  the  history  of 
that  people  by  Herodotus.  Yet  the  arcliitecture,  sui  generis^  of 
the  Mayas,  in  nothing  resembles  that  of  the  Assyrians,  Pliceni- 
cians,  Egyptians,  or  Greeks,  exce|)t  perliaps  the  archaic  treasure- 
room  at  iSlIKENH  in  its  cyclopean  walls  and  the  triangular  arch 
of  the  *  Lion's  gate,'  and  also,  particularly,  in  the  covered  gallery 
of  Tiryns,  exhibiting  the  triangular  arch,  and  the  peculiar  cut  of 
the  stones  invariably  adopted  by  the  Central  American  builders. 
This  form  of  arch  was  used  by  them  in  preference  to  the  circular. 
They  knew,  however,  how  to  construct  a  dome. 

Mayapan  has  the  most  ancient  written  history  of  any  nation 
known  to-day. 

That  the  Mayas  had  a  written  alphabetical  language  is  proved 
by  the  many  inscriptions  sculptured  on  all  the  monuments  at 
Chichen-Ilzji  and  the  dome  at  Uxinal :  Besides  the  many  books, 
J^ic-huuTiy  destroyed  by  Bishof)s  Las  Casas,  Landa,  and  other 
fanatical  friare.  That  they  had  letters  is  clear,  since  they  have  a 
name  for  them,  uo6h^  and  the  same  Bishop  Landa  has  preserved 
the  whole  alphabet  in  his  work  Las  cosas  de  Yucatan.'' 

NOTE   BY   THE  PUBLISHING  COMMITTEE. 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Salisbury  has  procured,  through 
the  agency  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  '*Red  Hand"  from 
one  of  the  edifices  of  Yucatan,  and  has  deposited  it  with  his  collection 
of  Mexican  and  Central  American  relics  iu  the  library  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  respecting 
the  relations  of  American  races  to  those  of  the  Eastern  continents  in 
remote  times,  they  appear  to  be  strengthened  by  a  remarkable  concur- 
rence of  authorities. 
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Huniboldt  Ui  hts  exposition  of  the  American  iDouuTnents  uA 
Inscriptions  refers  to  the  chtiructer»  fuund  )q  EiliiopLa  which  Iiiff 
nn  astonishing  rcscmbhince  to  the  ancient  Sitoskrlt,  and  to  ihom 
of  ccrtiilu  caves  in  luttiii;  a«d  quotes  the  s(U|i|iOj%Uiau  of  8lr  Wbo. 
Jones  that  tho  EthloplAiis,  the  first  ,Eg>ptl{irH,  aad  the  Hiini'>»>ft, 
Were  one  people.  ANo  the  observti  lions  of  M,  htinslv^^  lb»t  ihf 
flumc  Ilnj^uiiitic  characters  that  are  found  ftt  etistern  AfViea  *till, 
in  the  XlVth  century  of  our  erji,  iidorned  the  ^iilcs  of  Uie  citr  of 
Samarkand;  showini;  that  undoubted  relations  existed  between  ancknt 
Ethiopia  and  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia. 

He  add«  lliat,  if  the  Tartar  race  have  pai*sed  by  tlie  K,  W.  coast  to 
America,  and  thenco  Somh  ami  Eiii>t,  a*  the  otymolo*slejil  re^earciiea  of 
Yater  appear  to  imltcate,  it  is  \o»9  surprising  to  tlud  anioi)^  tbe  Idois, 
urcldtecturat  ujomuneiits^and  hieroglyplihMvrUhiii  of  the  ^seni-barbaroitf 
people  of  the  New  CoiUinent,  au  ejtiict  Itnowled^^e  of  llic  Umgth  of  the 
year,  and  trudUIon!*  of  the  first  state  of  the  world,  which  recall  liie 
knowledge,  the  arts,  and  the  religious  oplulonH,  of  tUc  peoplt?  of  Asti* 

**  Mnlte  Bruu  h/ts  aMompted  by  rare  analoifles  to  tnice  lines  of  ml^m- 
tiou  of  eeriuln  Asiatic  penple  U)  America  Slxtv  odd  w»irdiH  were  the 
only  busN  of  Ids  syHleni  that  Kh>proth  Iins  combatted,  althou<«h  he  haul 
disfovered  many  more  words  In  which  the  New  and  the  Old  World* 
reHrmUled  eneh  orhef;  but  he  could  Jiat  ^ee  MiIlMent  reason  for  Ideuti- 
fyluij;  people  8u  dilTvtreut  phy»ically."^J/<'jci^«4r,  ptr  Jf.  £}e  LarentimdUrtt 

III  a  letter  from  that  careful  explorer,  Col.  Juaa  Gallndn,  the  BritliMi 
Governor  of  the  l*ro%'liice  of  Peteu,  In  Central  America,  dated  at  CopaDt 
Jmre  24  th,  l.S3r.,  and  add  rented  to  Hon.  Thomas  L,  Winthrop,  Prcsideot 
of  the  Atnericstn  Antlnaarhin  Society,  we  find  the  following  pfL»«{i^c9. 
Comparing  the  niln»  of  Palenqne  and  Copan,  he  says : 

'*The  writing,  or  hkro^lyphlcs  (whieh  are  phonetic),  is  very  Hlmtlar 
in  both  cities,  ulvvay«  luMcribed  in  tuhleta  either  perfectl3-  square  or 
nearly  ^o^  and  containing  faces,  hands,  and  various  identical  char- 
acters." 

*'^To  the  primeval  civl!izntion  of  America  we  must  ai4«ig:n  a  ;;reat  ami 
iiidednlte  a*iti<iuity;  of  course  no  palpable  remains  or  raonunients  of 
that  epoch  now  eaii»t.  Iti*  destruction  may  be  ascribed  to  some  convul- 
sion «d  the  earth,  to  piji^jue,  to  famine,  to  an  Invasitju  of  liarbariatid, 
or  perloips  10  an  insurrection  of  slaves*;  the  eolnnles  or  remnants  of 
these  aneiently  eniij^hteiied  people,  passing  to  the  eastern  coa^^ts  of 
Asia,  commenced  ilie  civiii*Aation  of  Japan  and  China. 

'*Tlie  Indirui  human  race  of  America,  I  must  assert  to  be  the  tno«t 
aneient  on  the  s^lobe.  However  the  while  race,  led  by  a  foolish  %'aniiy, 
may  assume  to  Ite  the  progenitor  of  tlie  human  family,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  very  reeeiii  epoch  it  has  issued  Iroiii  tlie  rexious  of  the  Cau- 
caiius,  inumliiting  Europe,  extending  itself  ijver  America,  and  with  the 
energy  of  its  youth  iiiid  talent  now  invailing  Asia  and  Africa,  The 
IndUin  race,  on  the  contrary^,  lins  anived  at  a  decrepit  old  aije;  It  has 
paMhcd  through  the  stages  of  youth,  manhood,  anil  even  decay.  The 
new  governments  of  late  Spani&h  America  incorpotalc  the  Xndii&iia  Inio 
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thpir  political  asso'clations,  and  endeavour  to  make  tbem  parttclpate  in 
the  beiietits  of  ch  Jllatatioii;  but  this  poUcVt  however  lionornldt*  to  its 
authors,  is  rmitless;  the  Iiulhin  race  is  hi  tht*  last  ccuiuries  «if  its 
existi'iR-e,  ami  must  suou  disijippciir  from  the  earth." — lyamnictions  of 
the  Ajftn'kdH  Aitti*ptnnftn  Sttt^i'ttj^   VttL  IL 

•*The  difliects  of  the  Maya  nre  as  closely  allied  one  with  anotlier  as  the 
HtmiHidr  tou^jues  of  niuderii  Europe,  and  have  nuiiiy  iiniiits  hi  eouimou 
which  give  them  pvcnliar  liiicrt^^t/*  »  ♦  »  **1'hey  exhibit  certain  ilu- 
guistlc  traits  allyjii|j  ihera  i*iroii;.'}y  to  the  more  perfected  tou^rued  of  the 
Old  World.  So  stronji^  are  Iho^e  re^eitihlaiices  Ihul,  of  recent  writers, 
Bras>uur  iind  Ihihiian  btith  liiflirie  to  hohl  them  akin  to  the  Aryan 
fannlv/'— i>r  D.  G.  liriuion,   in  Am.   PhiL  Sof*if  Proccediutja^    I  oL  JX.y 

**A  French  traveller,  Chanmy,  (author  of  Cltc*s  et  Ruines  Amcricalnes), 
who  has  explored  the  coast  and  most  porti(»DS  of  the  isliim!  c^f  Java» 
claluii^  to  have  dif^covered  a  clone  afliuity  between  the  rcniabi.s  of  the 
clviliznibni  introduced  by  Blnrloo  BuddhlHLs  nud  that  of  ancient 
Mexico."— Fopit^ar  Science  Monlkfy,  VoL  AT.,  Ao.  UI.,  Jultf,  1879v 

We  take  the  following  aiinotincement  from  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tUer  of  August  13,  1879  : — 


"THE  AFFINITY  OF  LANGUAGES. 


INTERESTING  DJiJCOTKRY   OF   A    GEKMAN  PKOFIvSSOR  IK  SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Rudolph  Falb,  a  German  professor,  recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
after  impend!  n^  two  ye  sirs  in  South  America,  and  now  on  his  way  back  to 
his  uaiive  country,  aulhorizes  the  Alta  of  that  city  to  announce  that  l»e 
hn»  made  discoveries  of  ji:reat  interest  to  elhiiolojary  and  philolog3% 
While  iu  BoIIvIm  he  {studied  the  Aymara  tongue,  wddch  was  In  use  before 
the  Spanish  conf|Uest,  nnd  Is  older  than  the  liulchua,  which  was  spoken 
by  the  Incns  aud  iheir  subjects  in  Peru.  This  Aynmra  languajie,  siill 
spoken  by  8,QO0,ncH>  people  of  the  aboriginal  blood,  bears  an  unmistaka- 
ble and  near  arilnity  to  the  Semitic  tonj^ues,  Iu  vvldch  the  radical  form  of 
every  verb  has  three  consonants.  The  Arabic  aiid  the  Hebrew  are  the 
leading  Ijinguait^es  in  thl.n  chiss,  anil  the  relationship  of  the  Ay inara 
to  them  is  strong  and  uuquestionalde  throughout. 

If  this  discovery  s^hould  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  have  an 
ironieusc  intJuence  on  the  opinions  of  the  learned  world."  *•♦•♦. 

**  If,  now,  the  Ayniara  is  a  Semitic  tongue,  the  learned  world  will  have 
a  bard  task  to  deternnee  whether  Asia  or  South  America  was  ita 
original  seat,  and  how  the  transfer  was  made  without  leaving  any  large 
manH  of  its  active  and  Imperious  blood  on  tlie  long  road.  Was  the  high 
plateau  of  South  America  the  cradle  of  the  Semitic,  as  that  of  Asia  was 
the  original  home  of  the  Aryan  kindred?  If  we  understand  Professor 
Fnlb  correctly,  he  w^oukl  answer  that  question  in  the  afflrmative;  and, 
if  he  estubUslieB  hl»  point,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  will  take  a 
place  among  the  greatest  discoverers  and  stimulators  of  thought  and 
research  In  our  age  of  unparalleled  and  unappro:iiched  intellectual  activ- 
ity. There  nmy  be  no  money  in  it,  but  there  is  an  immense  educating 
and  rertning  iut!iienee  in  trucing  back  the  hi.story  of  man  through  the 
ditt'erent  siteps  of  bis  natural  progress  from  the  lowest  condition  of 
t^ivjigisni  in  the  Stone  Age,  before  he  had  yet  learned  to  make  metallic 
tools,  to  h\8  present  enlightenment. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  OCTOBER  2l8t,  1879,  AT  THE  HALL  OP  THE 
SOCIETY,* IN   WORCESTER. 


The   President,   Hon.   Stephen   Salisbury,   LL.1").,  in  the 

cliair. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  semi-annual 
meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Tlie  Recording  Secretary,  who  had  been  charged  by  the 
Council  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  annual  report,  pre- 
sented and  read  the  same. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.D.,  and  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq., 
read  their  reports  as  Librarian  and  Treasurer,  which, 
together  with  that  of  Mr.  Washburn,  were  accepted. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  moved  that  all  these  reports  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at 
their  discretion,  and  this  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Deane  accompanied  his  motion  witli  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  report  of  the  Council,  and  referred  to  the 
doubts  expressed  in  the  report,  and  by  other  writers,  as  to 
the  degree  of  faith  which  should  be  reposed  in  the  early 
chroniclers.  Mr.  Washburn  had  spoken  of  Wilson's  book, 
**  A  New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  in  the 
estimafe  of  Wilson  in  the  report  Dr.  Deane  was  disposed 
to  concur.      It  was  true  that  Prescott  had  relied  more  on 
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the  early  chroniclers  than  had  many  writers,  yet  it  may  well 
be  doabted  whether  Wilson's  criticisms  are  on  the  whole  to 
be  received  with  approval. 

Rev.  Dr.  Geoboe  E.  Ellis  said  that  it  mnst  be  remenh 
bered  that  Prescott  cautioned  his  readers  against  the  ten- 
dency of  the  old  chroniclers  to  exaggeration,  and  that  all 
their  narratives  are  to  be  received  with  doe  allowance  for 
the  spirit  of  marvel  and  superstition  which  prevailed  among 
the  people  of  that  time. 

The  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Stephen  Saubbubt, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  £.  Hale,  and  Mr.  Washburn, 
also  spoke  briefly  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  President, 
Hon.  Hamilton  B.  Staples  and  Charles  C.  Smith,  Esq., 
having  been  appointed  a  committee  for  receiving  the 
ballots.  They  reported  that  all  the  ballots  were  for  Hon. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  LL.D.,  who  accepted  the  office. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.U.,  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  and 
George  Dexter,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  a  list  of  officers  for  tlie  Society,  and  they  reported 
the  names  of  tlie  following  gentlemen,  who  were,  by  ballot, 
unanimously  elected  : — 

Vice-Presidents  : 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Coujicil : 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  of  Worcester. 


CHARI.E8  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 
Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrioh,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  of  Worcester. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correypondence. 
Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

according  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Publication  : 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Auditors: 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  of  Fitchburg. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Council,  were  chosen  members  of  the  Society  by 
ballot:— 

Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Mew  Haven;  Holmes 
Ammidown,  Esq.,  of  Southbridge;  Seiior  Andrez  Aznar 
Perez,  of  M^rida,  Yucatan. 
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Tho  Honorable  Oaaxub  H.  Bbu.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  with 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  in  whioh  he  stated  that  in  hit 
judgment  an  expression  by  the  ▼arions  historiisal  aooietiea  of 
approval  of  the  movement  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  publishing  the  ^^  American  Archives**  should  be  given, 
submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : — 

**  Jieaolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  AoliqaariaD 
Society,  the  nine  volumes  of  the  ^American  Archives,'"  compiled 
by  the  late  Peter  Force,  and  published  by  the  United  StateSi  com- 
prise a  body  of  information  and  materials  for  the  history  of  oor 
country,  of  the  highest  interest,  usefulness  and  value,  thai  the 
completiou'of  this  eminendy  national  work  is  most  desirable,  and 
would  be  an  important  service  to  the  historical  worid,  and  that  we 
warmly  welcome  and  approve  the  recent  timely  movement  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  resuming  its  puUication. 

Hesolvedf  That  the  Secretary  forward  a  copy  of  these  rcsohi- 
tions  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  upon 
the  Library." 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter,  of  Lexington,  read  extracts 
from  tlie  letters  of  Lord  Percy,  the  commander  of  the 
British  troops  in  their  retreat  from  Lexington,  prefacing 
them  with  a  brief  sketch  of  some  matters  of  interest  which 
came  under  his  observation  while  abroad,  and  especially  of 
a  visit  to  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
rendered  him  much  aid  in  the  search  for  and  copying  of 
these  letters.  Dr.  Deane  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  Mr.  Porter,  and  that  the  papers  be  prepared,  with  his 
consent,  for  publication  ;  and  the  motion  was  adopted.* 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  laid  before  the  Society  an 
essay  by  Dr.  Phiijpp  J.  J.  Yalentini,  on  tho  Maya  Chron- 
ology, and  presented  also  a  specimen  of  tho  "  Red  Hand," 
found  upon  Maya  buildings,  which  writers  recognize  as  an 

*  Mr.  Porter  informi  the  Publishing  Committee  that  he  hts  decided  to  print 
his  matter  in  a  pamphlet  form. 
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important  symbol  in  the  history  of  Yncatan.  The  same  sym- 
bol of  the  hand  is  found  among  the  California  Indians,  cut  in 
stone  about  Lake  Erie,  and  in  other  sections  of  this  country, 
in  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  at  Grenada,  and  also  in  India. 

Mr.  Haven  spoke  of-  the  interest  attaching  to  these  sub- 
jects, and  commended  the  cflTort  of  Dr.  Valentini  ;  and  the 
paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Mr.  Washburn  briefly  called  tlie  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  recent  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
announcing  that,  by  recent  discoveries,  it  has  been  "  settled 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
great  discoverer,  Christopher  Columbus,  had  never  been 
removed  from  San  Domingo ;"  to  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
in  the  case  of  these  alleged  discoveries  had  been  referred  by 
the  Spanish  Government  to  the  Royal  Society  of  History  at 
Madrid ;  that  that  body  had  decided  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  the  remains  had  been 
removed  to  Havana,  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  there ; 
and  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect conclusion.  The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
quite  worthy  of  investigation,  if  some  member  of  the  Society 
shall  be  disposed  to  enter  upon  it.  He  also  referred  to  a 
visit  he  had  recently  made  to  Genoa,  and  the  new  monument 
to  Columbus  there,  as  ^ell  as  to  Cogoletto,  claimed  as  the 
actual  place  of  Columbus'  birth,  and  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Sepulchre  in  London,  the  place  of  burial  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  and  some  changes  and  improvements  now  taking 
place  there. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Recording  Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE   COUNCIL 


The  Council  of  tlie  American  Antiquarian  Society  present 
their  annual  report,  of  which  the  reports  of  the  Librarian 
and  Treasurer  form  a  part.  To  those  reports  reference  is 
made  for  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Library  and 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  Tlie  report  of  the  Librarian 
shows  that  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  has  been  maintained,  there  having 
been  added  during  the  past  six  months  seven  hundred  books 
and  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  pamphlets, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  matter  of 
considerable  value.  The  funds  of  the  Society,  as  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  must  be  considered  as  on  the 
whole  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  possession  of 
all  the  requisites  for  the  successful  advancement  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  ^t  was  established,  with  but  a  single  excep- 
tion. The  addition  and  improvements  to  the  building  are 
now  complete.  We  possess  ample  room  for  our  collections, 
and  provision  for  convenient  access  to  them.  The  liberality 
of  one  of  our  members  has  provided  suitable  restraints 
upon  the  too  ready  access  of  unauthorized  persons  to  our 
treasures,  while  to  the  student  of  history  or  antiquity 
they  are  free  upon  request ;  and  a  cordial  welcome  awaits 
all  such  students,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not, 
who  desire  to  consult  the  authorities  and  study  the  memo- 
rials of  the  past,  or  the  reports  of  the  industries  and  enter- 
prises and  political  and  philosophical  movements  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.     The  new  system 
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of  warming  the  buildings  has  been  entirely  successful,  and 
every  portion  of  the  Library  can  now  be  occupied  with  com- 
fort. The  collections  of  newspapers  have  been  arranged 
with  much  care  in  the  lower  l-oom  of  the  addition,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  complete  in  the  country.  The  officers  of 
administration  fill  their  places  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Council,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  members  and 
public.  Of  the  Librarian  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  but  it 
would  bo  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Barton,  the  Assistant-Librarian,  whose  aptness  for  arrange- 
ment and  order  and  system  to  the  practical  working  details 
of  administration,  cannot  be  too  warmly  commended.  The 
general  collections  of  the  Library  are  large  and  varied. 
They  illustrate  almost  every  subject  of  early  American  his- 
tory and  archaeology.  The  endeavor  of  the  Council  has 
been  that  the  Library  should  be  made  and  understood  to  be 
an  institution  of  practical  utility  in  the  community. 

The  single  want  of  the  Society,  as  at  present  organized 
and  equipped,  is  an  additional  income  for  the  current 
ex[)en8es  of  tlie  adiniiiistration,  and  an  increase  of  the  pub- 
lication fund.  Of  this  fund,  the  income  is  barely  sutticient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  })ublication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  meetings.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Society 
should  be  able  to  publish  more  than  these.  From  the  col- 
lection of  original  papers  here  most  interesting  and  valuable 
selections  might  be  made,  the  publication  of  which  would 
redound  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  and  to  the 
good  of  the  community  in  general. 

There  are  a  few  items  of  current  expense  to  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  add  something.  The  expense  of  pre- 
paring a  card  catalogue,  or  keeping  one  in  constant  process, 
would  not  be  large,  and  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
have  such  a  catalogue  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
salaries  of  the  active  officers  of  tlie  Library  are  small,  and 
justice  would  require  a  moderate  increase  were  the  means  at 
hand  of  enforcing  its  decree.     These  suggestions  are  made, 
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not  with  a  view  to  immediate  action,  but  that  the  members 
of  the  Society  may  bo  advised  of  the  view  of  the  Council 
as  to  its  more  pressing  needs.* 

The  Council  further  congratulate  the  members  upon  the 
fact,  so  seldom  stated  in  any  of  its  reports,  that  since  the 
last  meeting  no  member  of  the  Society  is  known  to  have 
died,  a  circumstance  wliich  they  cannot  allow  to  pass  with- 
out  an    expression    of    devout   thankfulness. 

All  subjects  of  historical  investigation  or  review  which 
range  themselves  under  the  general  head  of  American, 
are  always  within  the  scope  of  inquiry  of  this  Society  ;  and 
the  neighboring  republic,  to  which  recent  accessions  to  the 
collection  established  by  the  liberality  of  the  senior  member 
of  the  Council  have  given  new  interest,  whose  singular 
isolation  from  the  family  of  active  nations  make  it  less 
known  to  our  citizens  than  are  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  may  well,  in  some  of  its  historical  and  political 
aspects,  invite  the  attention  of  our  members  at  the  present 
hour. 


*  The  author  of  this  report  takes  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  since  the 
meeting  at  which  it  was  read,  one  of  our  members  has  made  a  gift  to  the  pub- 
lishing fund,  of  which  the  Council  made  special  recognition  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  8th  of  Novemljer,  1879,  when  the  President  of  the  Society  offered  the 
following  votes,  which  were  unanimously  adopted:— 

Votedf  That  the  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  publishing  ftind  by  Hon. 
Edward  L.  Davis  will  be  received  by  this  Society  with  the  liveliest  gratitude, 
for  needed  and  e£Bcient  aid  in  preserving  and  making  pnblic  the  nistorical 
treasures  that  are  produced  and  gathered  here. 

Voted^  That  this  gift  of  our  associate  calls  to  mind,  with  encouraging  and 
exemplary  influence, liis  previous  donations  to  the  same  object,  and  his  repeated 

generous  conti  iliutions  to  express  the  honor  of  the  Society,  where  honor  was 
ue,  and  to  enrich  and  most  appropriately  to  adorn  the  library. 

And  at  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: — 

Besolvedy  On  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  in  view  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
their  associate,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  has  recently  improved  the 
apr>earance  of  the  Library,  and  added  to  the  variety  and  value  of  its  collections, 
and  having  special  reference  to  the  increased  security  afforded  to  the  collections 
by  the  elaborate  and  admirably  effective  arrangements  made  at  his  expense,  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  are  tendered  to  him  for  his  personal  exertions  and  pecu- 
niary contributions  to  promote  the  best  interests  and  highest  utility  of  the 
institution. 
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Tlie  traveller  bj  tlie  llcxit^an  niilway  from  Vera  Crnx' 
to  the  capital,  after  passing  throiigli  scenes  of  gtrangc  am- 
trastB,  through  tropic  verdure  and  under  the  shadow  of  per- 
petOKl  snows,  reacliee  at  the  end  of  tiftcen  or  sixteen  hours 
H  point  where  some  clmm^e  cotnpunion,  familiar  with  the 
topogriiphy  of  tlie  country,  umy  pt^int  out  to  him  on  rho 
left  the  valley  of  Otumba,  and  a  little  further  on,  at  th« 
right,  Tcolihuacan.  Tlie  latter  is  at)  insigniticant  village*, 
witli  notliing  to  distinguish  it  from  many  other  insigniticant 
villages  of  Mexico,  save  traditions  of  ancient  days,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  moniitnents.  The  former  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  Mexico,  liardly  insignificant  in  its  roscilta  among  the 
events  of  the  histor}^  of  the  world- 

To  reach  this  point,  he  Inis  travelled  tli rough  wonderful 
works  of  nature,  amid  whicli  has  bcun  constructed  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  works  of  man.  From  tlie  sandy  shore 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  low  ground  of  the  tlerra  calitntf^  he 
has  climbed  by  ahcent,  gradual  at  tirst,  then  more  and  more 
arduous,  till  within  the  distance  of  little  more  than  one  huD- 
dred  miles  from  the  sea,  measured  not  as  the  crow  flies,  but 
by  a  winding  and  circuitous  route,  he  reached  an  altitude  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
railway  has  ascended  by  zigzags  tlie  steep  mountain  side!?,  and 
crossed  the  beds  of  wild  aud  tumultuous  torrents,  and  skirted 
the  base  of  snow-capped  Orizaba,  and  threaded  the  tropical 
mazes  of  luxuriance  along  the  side  of  the  valleys,  where, 
as  a  picturesque  writer  has  well  observed,  the  voyager  seer 
*'  gliding  over  an  ocean  of  teeming  herbage,  in  which  tli 
shadowy  hills  formed  the  waves,  aud  the  millions  of  brilliaiit 
blossouis  the  foam  and  spray."  And  now  for  some  lionrs  he 
has  been  traversing  the  great  [dain  of  Mexico,  In  the  west- 
ern distance  as  he  has  proceeded  on  his  journey,  the  twin 
giants,  Popocatapetl  and  Iztaccihnatl  have  come  into  tJie 
range  of  view,  lees  in  height  than  Orizaba,  yet  higher  than 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  Europe,  then  disappeared  for  the  timd 
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as  lesser  mountains  intervened,  then  reappeared  with  chang- 
ing lights  and  varying  form,  as  the  train  moved  forward 
towards  tlie  valley.  At  length  the  railway  reaches  its  most 
northerly  point,  and  curves  toward  the  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley. The  twin  mountains  no  longer  bear  to  the  westward, 
but  the  traveller  sees  them  almost  in  a  right  lino  toward  the 
south.  Toward  the  north,  but  near  at  hand,  are  the  pyra- 
midal monuments  of  Teotihnacan,  most  ancient  of  all 
monuments  within  the  territory  of  the  republic,  unless  the 
Temple  of  Cholula  is  to  be  excepted,  old  already  when  the 
Aztecs  reached  that  section  of  the  country,  the  relics  of  a 
civilization  which  had  perhaps  flourished  in  strength  and 
beauty  while  Egyptian  learning  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
whose  decline  had  possibly  begun  before  the  completion  of 
the  pyramids. 

It  might  perhaps  be  interesting  to  consider  the  question 
of  probable  cause  for  the  existence  of  these  monuments — 
when  were  they  built,  and  why  ?  Were  they  altars  to  the 
gods,  or  tombs  for  men  ?  Were  they  emblems  ?  Signs,  or 
things  signified  ?  Yet,  interesting  though  such  discussion 
might  be,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,*  to  add 
anything  to  speculations  already  published,  the  result  of 
which  is  inconclusive  if  not  unsatisfactory,  yet  for  which  it  is 
proper  that  students  of  Mexican  antiquity  should  pay  a 
grateful  tribute  to  Humboldt,  Kingsborough,  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  and  other  contril)utors  to  these  investigations. 
But  be  their  origin  and  purpose  what  they  may,  it  is  upon 
one  of  these  remains,  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  that  Bullock, 
an  English  traveller  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
thinks  Cortes  took  his  stand,  at  the  most  momentous  crisis  in 
his  career,  and  gazed  upon  an  ocean  of  human  beings  in 
hostile  array,  more  impressive  to  him  then  than  would 
have  been  that  other  ocean  which  Keats,  relying  on  imagi- 
nation rather  than  historic  truth,  makes  him  gaze  upon, 
*'  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

The  picture,  for  its  natural  beauty  alone,  may  well  arrest 
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our  attention  for  the  moment,  as  it  mnst  tlmt  of  tbe  frar- 
eller,  as  he  reaches  the  point  where  Cortes  stood  at  that 
snpreme  moiiient.  Our  hito  mernhcr,  tlie  dis^tingniahcd 
anthor  uf  the  Oonqoest  of  Mexico,  briefly  describes  it,  and 
in  simple  words:  "Towards  the  southeast  the  hills  of 
Tlascala,  sorroiiiided  by  their  green  plantutioriB  and  cnlli- 
vatcd  corn-fields,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  little  vil- 
lage once  the  prond  capital  <tf  the  re|)nMic,  Somewhat 
fiirtlier  to  tlie  south,  the  eye  passes  acro&s  the  beautiful 
plains  lying  around  the  City  of  Puehla  dc  los  Angeles, 
founded,  by  the  old  Spaniards,  and  still  rivalling  in  the 
splendor  of  its  churclie^s  the  most  brilliant  capitals  **f 
Europe,  and  in  the  far  west  he  may  behold  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  spread  out  like  a  map,  with  its  diminished  lakes,  ita 
princely  capital  rising  in  still  greater  glory  from  ita  rutna, 
and  its  rugged  hills  gathering  darkly  round  it,  as  in  the  day 
of  the  Moiiteznmas/* 

Such  18  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ti>-day,  nor  was 
probably  materially  less  on  that  eventful  morning  to  which 
reference  is  now  made,  when  Cortes  stood  on  or  near  this 
monument.  But  bis  eye«  were  turned,  not  towards  the  ricb 
valley  behind  him,  l>ut  to  that  which  lay  in  his  front  and  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  Ixjyond,  and  the  defiles  through 
which  tliey  might  be  thi-eaded.  Tlie  night  which  has  pi&ssed 
into  tiie  history  of  the  time  as  the  **  sad  m'ght,"  the  days  in 
which  tbe  little  army,  driven  out  from  tlie  capiud  they  had 
conquered,  had  been  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  e^c^ape 
from  a  ruin  which  was  impending  and  seemed  sure  to  fall, 
the  sad  eyes  of  Montezuma,  closed  in  death  so  lately  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  people,  wliom  bis  sorrows  could  not  melt, 
as  they  have  the  hearts  of  tliose  who  in  after  years  have 
read  the  touching  story  or  looked  on  the  portrait  of  that 
unhappy  monarch,  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  paat, 
the  dark  and  stormy  future  which  awaited  him, — all  tlieae 
may  w^cll  have  combined,  in  confused  disorder,  to  make  a 
picture   in   the  mind   of  (Jortes  which  would  exclude 
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his  vision  all  natural  beanties.  Nor  conld  he  have  dwelt 
long  on  the  scene  which  lay  behind  him  or  on  eitlier  hand, 
wliile  before  him  thronged  that  fierce  and  savage  multitude, 
no  longer  spell-bound  at  the  name  and  siglit  of  Spaniards, 
nor  terror-stricken  at  the  sound  of  musketry,  nor  awe-struck 
l)y  the  roar  of  artillery,  but  once  more  the  bold,  dcBant, 
cruel  Aztec.  From  Teotihuacan,  Cortes  looked  on  Otumba, 
the  field  of  that  great  conflict,  the  issue  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  future  of  Spanish  domination  in  Mexico. 

Tliere  are  several  battles  which  by  common  consent  are 
ranked  by  all  students  as  among  the  decisive  ones  of  history 
Such  are,  with  unanimous  assent,  Marathon,  Chalons, 
Hastings,  Blenheim,  Waterloo.  There  are  otiiers  whose 
claim  to  be  ranked  as  decisive  battles  may  be  questioned,  and 
their  importance  gauged  according  to  the  view  one  thinker  or 
another  may  take  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results  involved. 
For  it  could  hardly  be  claimed  by  any  that  the  number  of 
troops  employed,  or  the  number  slain  on  one  or  the  other 
side,  *  furnish  the  test.  Uallam,  in  a  note  in  his  Middle 
Ages,  remarking  upon  MartePs  battle,  which  took  place 
between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  says : 

"  The  victory  of  Charles  Marlel  has  immortalized  his  name,  and 
may  be  justly  reckoned  among  those  few  battles  of  which  a  con- 
trary event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world 
in  all  its  subsequent  scenes,  with  Marathon,  Arbela,  the  Melaurus, 
Chalons  and  Leipsic.  Yet  do  we  not  judge  a  little  too  much  by 
the  event,  and  follow  as  usual  in  the  wake  of  fortune  ?" 

Although  it  is  not  known  that  the  battle  of  Otumba  has 
been  classed  by  any  writer  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world,  the  modern  traveller  who  stands  where  Cortes  stood, 
observing  from  the  natural  features  of  the  country  the 
great  and  overwhelming  peril  of  the  situation,  with  an  appre- 
ciation heightened  by  the  zest  which  actual  presence  on  the 
spot  imparts,  can  hardly  resist  the  conviction  that  here  too, 
is  one  of  the  spots  where  the  fate  of  empire  was  put  in 
issue,  and  future  destinies  of  great  peoples  in  the  balance, 
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and  that,  in  this  valley,  was  foiiglit  one  of  the  dedsive  ba^ 
tlc8  of  the  world.  To  estimate  the  justice  of  this  jiidj^ment, 
it  may  be  desirahle  to  pass  in  brief  review  some  of  the 
events  which  bad  led  up  to  this* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  puss  judicially  upon  the  merft 
of  the  controversy  as  to  what  measure  of  cuntiileuee  should 
he  accorded  to  the  old  chroniclers,  to  Bcriial  Diaz,  Gomara, 
and  others.  The  mcTuliers  of  this  society  will  rcmeiiiber 
tlic  earnestness  with  which  Wilson,  who  wrote  the  New 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, — ^a  work  which  appeared 
at  about  the  time  of  the  lamented  death  of  Fresco tt,^-deerie8 
thogo  untliors  as  mere  romancers,  and  regrets  that  l*rc&cott 
should  Ivave  relied  at  all  on  tlieir  statements,  or  on  the 
niaunscripts  which  wore  placed  at  his  disposal  during  the 
preparation  of  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  his* 
torian  values  these  chronicles  and  mnnuscripts  as  material 
aids  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  timee. 
The  few  general  facts  to  which  it  is  deemed  proper  to  refer 
here,  rest  for  their  establishment  on  tliose  portions  of  the  tes- 
thnony  of  the  chroniclers  least  likely  to  be  seriously  in  error, 
either  through  prejudice,  or  lack  of  opportunity  for  training 
the  requisite  information,  Tiie  general  facts  of  the  con- 
quest are  as  well  established  as  those  of  perhaps  any  other 
important  enterprise  of  that  general  era.  Wilson,  in  a  work 
not  very  well  known,  nor  perhaps  very  highly  valued, 
analj'zes  the  statements  which  Prescott  and  others  liave 
accepted,  with  a  show  of  considerable  professional  acumen, 
afid  subjects  the  witnesses  to  severe  cross-examination  which 
it  must  be  confesscrl  some  of  them  do  not  very  well  bear. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  compare  or  con- 
trast these  writers.' 


*  WUion^B  liook  crcnted  a  mnrkod  sensation  on  lu  pub1)ciitloti»  and  doubUen 
tbe  fuet  that  Preacott,  wbo»e  hoc u racy  ns  &n  investigator  iind  fidelity  as  a  bit* 
torian  were  so  sharply  availed,  liud  just  died,  drew  to  it  a  d<»gree  of  attenttoQ 
which  ft  might  under  other  circiinistan<;ea  have  failed  to  receive.  It  was  wel* 
coined  by  tbe  iconoclaatai  who  rolled  it  under  their  tongues  afi  a  sweet  loor^el. 
Yet  fit  the  end  of  twenty  years,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  work  haa 
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Less  tlian  fifteen  montlis  before,  Cortes,  having  sailed 
from  Cape  Antonio  on  the  island  of  Cuba  with  his 
little  army,  the  whole  force  less  in  number  than  a 
single  full  regiment  of  the  present  day,  took  shelter 
behind  the  island  of  Saeritidos,  and  landed  on  the  exact 
spot  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  that 
fifteen  months  he  had  led  his  brave  followers  to  the  ca])i- 
tal  and  throne  of   a  powerful  ruler,  which  were   guarded 

materially  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  general  public  or  of  scholars  in  the 
accuracy  of  PreKCott's  statements,  as  a  whole.  Wilson's  style  is  aggressive  and 
assuming,  and  his  l>ook  abounds  in  ridicule  of  many  of  the  accepted  sources  of 
history.  In  his  introduction  he  sweeps  away,  so  far  as  his  assertion  of  what 
he  is  about  to  prove  can  sweep  away,  the  testimony  of  Bernal  Diaz,  and  all  the 
chroniclerji.  •*  That  proof"  (that  Bernal  Diaz  is  a  myth)  "  is  now  presented  in 
so  incontrovertible  a  i^hape,  as  to  carry  with  it,  to  the  region  of  romance,  all 
former  histories  of  the  great  event  which  they  affect  to  chronicle."  ♦  ♦  "On 
the  evidence  hereafter  to  be  presented,  we  have,  with  much  deliberation  con- 
cluded to  denounce  Bernal  Diaz  as  a  myth,  though  in  this  conclujtion  we  difter 
decidedly  f^om  Mr.  Prescott,  who  says :  "  Bernal  Diaz,  the  untutored  child  of 
nature,  is  a  most  true  and  literal  copyist  of  nature.  He  introiluces  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  camp.  All  the  picturesque  scenes  and  romantic  incidents  of  the 
campaign  are  reflected  in  his  pages  as  in  a  mirror.  The  lapse  of  fifty  years  had 
no  power  dver  the  spirit  of  the  veteran.  The  fire  of  youth  glows  in  every  line 
of  his  crude  history." 

Whatever  other  merit  may  be  denied  to  Wilson,  no  one  can  accuse  him 
of  want  of  literary  courage.  •*  The  literary  monuments  Mr.  Prescott  has  con- 
structed are  castles  resting  upon  a  cloud,  which  reflect  an  eastern  sunrise  upon 
a  westeni  horizon."  Robertson  **  has  devoted  his  finest  eflbrts  to  subjects  that 
had  only  a  fabulous  existence,  thus  exposing  himself  to  ridicule  in  the  fondness 
he  exhibits  for  the  vindictive  evenness  of  his  own  faith."  Humboldt's  ''  opin- 
ions, like  those  of  other  great  men,  are  good  for  nothing  on  subjects  he  has  not 
icvestigatcd.  ♦  ♦  The  only  defect  in  his  work  is  that  he  started  from  false 
premises,  and  of  course  his  conclusion  amounts  to  nothing." 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Wilson  that  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  world 
lay  against  so  many  and  so  great  authorities.  Possibly  against  Prescott  alone, 
or  Robertson  alone,  or  Humboldt  alone,  he  might  have  reasonably  hoped  for  a 
verdict  in  his  favor,  but  against  them  all  it  is  little  wouder  that  upon  the  whole 
case  the  world  has  been  content  to  decide  that  he  has  not  sustained  himself. 
Besides,  his  challenge  not  only  includes  these  eminent  authorities,  but  all  the 
chroniclers.  Fitz  James'  defiance  was  not  bolder,  nor  more  universal  in 
its  scope.  It  is  not  intended  to  revive  the  discussion  here,  or  renew  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  disparagement  of  the  credibility  of  any  ot  the 
authorities  on  which  Mr.  Prescott  relied.  The  controversy  is  referred  to  by 
Allibone  (Vol.  II.,  p.  16t59,  title,  Prescott,  William  Hickling),  and  numerous 
passages  quoted  from  periodical  literature,  some  favorable  to  the  one  side,  some 
to  the  other;  but  the  majority  of  writers,  and  those  of  the  highest  reputation, 
are  unfavorable  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
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by  a  lierce  and  warlike  [icople,  scattered  that  people 
ill  flight,  uverwhehned  them  with  slaughter,  bound  thtJir 
iiU\u(  with  duiiiiB,  borne  away  the  trcHSures  of  the  eapi- 
tal,  cuniptilled  the  d(-'throned  buveroigii  tu  plead  the  cause  <*£ 
the  invaders  before  his  people  who  I'allied  at  len^^th  to  the 
defence  of  their  idols  and  their  tires,  seeD  hiui  fall  wouuded 
by  the  hand  uf  his  own  sulijeets,  htnt^utsh,  and  die.  The 
story  of  that  lifteen  months  as  told  by  the  old  chronielers 
and  eepeeially  Bernal  Diaz,  re-told  by  Solis,  and  told  agahi  in 
the  simple  yet  graphie  narrative  of  Preseutt,  haei  always 
fresh  eharru  in  each  new  perusal,  Tet  that  eharui  is  even 
greater  when  personal  observation  illustrHtes  and  explains 
tlie  points  of  tiie  narrative,  and  the  traveller  sees  the  spot 
where  Uorles  landed,  the  mountain  ]>asBes  he  threaded  with 
his  build,  tlie  reniuiiis  of  vast  nionninents  wliieb  he  saw  and 
eUnibed,  the  spot  where  Motitezumn  fell.  The  rapid  6oeco&- 
sion  uf  incident  surprises  anew,  when  it  is  seen  what  nntunil 
obstacles  he  snnnounted,  and  how,  in  little  more  than  six 
months,  through  perils  of  every  kind,  and  against  nuuieri- 
chI  odds  too  great, to  be  estimated,  he  carried  the  conquering 
Ijanrici's  of  Castile  from  the  sea  to  the  city  of  the  Aztec 
ruler.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1519,  ho  lands  at  Vera 
Cruz;  on  Easter  day  be  is  reeeivetl  by  tlie  Governor  of  the 
province,  who  makes  him  presents,  and  to  whom  he  frankly 
avows  his  purpose  to  see  Montezuma  in  his  capital.  A  few 
days  later  he  receives  messengers  from  Montezuma,  who 
sends  hijn  presents,  but  prohibits  his  entrauce  to  the  eapitid. 
A  few  days  later  still,  more  presents  come,  and  renewed  pro- 
hibition. He  sends  his  ships  to  the  North  to  find  a  better 
Huchoragc,  establishes  the  port  of  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Croz, 
receives  other  messengers,  resigns  to  an  UTiprovised  mnnici* 
pality  of  Villa  Kica  the  commission  he  received  from  llie 
Governor  of  Cuba,  receives  from  them  the  commission  of  the 
em]jeror,  Chjirlcs  V,,  castw  down  tlie  idols  of  Cempoalla,  and 
conciliates  the  people  of  tlnit  province  to  his  cause.  To  cut  off 
all  possibility  of  retreat,  he  destroys  the  fleet  wliicli  brought 
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this  little  army  to  the  slioros  of  Mexico,  leaves  a  garrison  at 
Villa  Rica,  and  starts  for  the  capital  on  the  16th  of  August 
with  little  more  than  four  hundred  Spaniards,  and  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  of  the  natives  whom  ho  first  conquered, 
then  conciliated.  The  march  begins  through  the  beautiful 
and  wonderful  s(;enery  of  the  tierra  caliente,  amid  a  vegeta- 
tion of  surpassing  beauty,  where  nature  knows  no  rest,  but 
furnishes,  in  rapid  order,  fruits  and  flowers  whose  bright 
succession  decks  the  vernal  year.  And  now  the  army 
reaches  Jalapa  (to-day  beautiful  in  its  situation,  overlooking 
the  vast  and  striking  panorama  of  the  low  country,  itself  a 
bower  of  vines  and  orange  groves),  and  presses  up  the 
steeper  heights,  and  through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  It  skirts  the  wild  precipices  of  CoflFre  de  Perote 
and,  visiting  cities  on  the  way  which  are  now  squalid  vil- 
lages or  shapeless  ruins,  passes  the  border  of  Tlascala,  the 
Switzerland  of  early  Mexico,  a  republic  fiercely  and  success- 
fully defying  the  authority  of  the  Monteznmas.  On  its  left 
rises  the  huge  mass  of  Malinche;  on  its  front  stand  the  twins 
Popocatapetl  and  Iztaccihuatl,  guarding  that  approach  to  the 
Mexican  Valley.  Crossing  the  present  line  of  the  railway  at 
a  point  not  far  to  the  east  of  Apizaco,  the  army  fights  its  way 
through  the  hostile  forces  of  the  Tlascalans,  defeats  them 
after  desperate  encounters,  and  having  defeated  makes  them 
its  friends  and  allies.  It  is  the  23d  of  September,  and  with 
six  thousand  of  the  Tlascalans,  now  enthusiastic  in  his  cause 
and  fired  by  hatred  of  the  Aztec,  Cortes  sets  out  from 
Tlascala  for  Cholula,  the  Mecca  of  the  pilgrims,  the  Holy 
City  of  Anahuac.  Received  in  apparent  amity  by  the 
Cholulans,  he  detects  a  conspiracy  for  his  destruction, 
and  overthrows  it  with  great  slaughter.  The  army  sets 
forth  once  more,  and  passing  between  the  great  volcanoes 
the  Spaniards  look  for  the  first  time  on  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  Inspired  by  its  beauty,  and  longing  for  the  treas- 
ures of  the  capital  which  sits  like  Venice  in  the  midst  of 
waters,  though  around  it  and  behind  it  are  bold  and  lofty 
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moiintaiiis,  they  hasten  ft.»rwan).     And  now  the  Aztec  rimfj 
yielding  to  the  vngue  terror  that  proplieeies  and    tha  storii 
of  Spanish  power  huve  inspired,  sends  his  messenger  at  I 
to   bid  them  welcome    tu   his  capitnl,  «iid  ou   the  8th 
November,   1519,   Cortes  enters   the  city,  is  wi'leomed 
Monteziunu,  wlio  loada  him  with  gifts,  lodges  him   in   hi 
own    dwelling,   an    nndcBired  and  dreaded  visitor  reeeivi 
and  entertained  as  a  welcome  gnest. 

It  w^oiild  not  be  jiistitiHble  at  this  time  to  reconnt  tl 
familiar  story  of  tliat  winter  of  shame  and  sorrow  for  tb© 
nnhappy  Monteznma,  who^  at  first  a  reluctant  host,  becai 
in  time  a  relnetant  guest,  then  a  prisoner  in  his  o 
home,  then  swore  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate^  th 
paid,  in  addition  to  all  the  gifts  he  had  bestowed,  a  vast 
tribute  to  that  distant  monarch ;  nor  how  Cortes  left 
Alvarado  at  Mexico  widi  a  small  guard,  pressed  raj»idl 
over  the  route  by  which  he  had  come  and  vanqiiisli 
Narvaez,  tlie  invfider  of  the  invaders,  in  fierce  enconn 
within  the  gates  of  Compoalla,  and  as  in  nearly  all 
battles  with  the  nati%^e  arniieei,  made  the  survivors  his 
friends;  nor  how^  the  consolidated  forces  hastened  back 
to  Mexico,  wliore  Alvarado's  slaughter  of  the  priests 
had  awakened  to  fiercer  revolt  than  ever  the  desperate  and 
untamable  spirit  of  the  Aztec,  Cortes  with  bis  array 
arrives,  bet  the  revolt  goes  on*  Cuitlahua,  the  brother 
Montezuma,  is  relea&ed  from  custody  by  the  Spaniards, 
persuade  the  muititude  to  submission  and  peace,  Presu 
tive  heir  to  the  sovereignty,  he  is  chosen  by  the  people  to 
their  ruler  during  the  captivity  of  his  brother.  The  royi 
dwelling  is  besieged,  the  Spaniards  sally,  the  Mexicans 
put  to  the  sword  by  thousands,  but  the  aiege  goes 
Montezuma's  last  humiliation  is  at  hand.  He  addresses  t 
people  from  the  tower,  begging  them  to  permit  tlie  Spi 
lard  to  retire  from  the  city.  The  angry  multitude  deri 
their  dishonored  cliief.  A  shower  of  stones  falls  aroun 
bim,  he  is  struck  three  times  and  retires  to  die. 
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Still  the  conflict  rages.  The  Aztecs  take  possession  of 
the  teocalliy  their  sacred  temple,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  storm  the 
temple,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  cut  down  the 
idols ;  but  the  more  fiercely  does  the  fiery  Aztec  denounce 
the  vengeance  of  his  outraged  gods  upon  the  invaders. 
The  courage  and  numbers  of  the  native  recruits  carry  all 
before  them,  and  the  foreigners  must  abandon  the  city. 

Then  comes  the  ^^noche  trUte^  The  Spaniards  sally  forth 
into  the  darkness,  trusting  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  guards, 
and  make  their  way  by  the  causeway  towards  Tlacopan. 
Their  march  is  discovered,  and  the  alarm  runs  through  the 
city.  The  permanent  bridges  have  been  broken  down,  and 
the  reliance  of  the  Spaniards  is  on  portable  and  temporary 
ones  thrown  across  the  breaches.  The  first  breach  is  crossed, 
but  the  bridge  cannot  be  moved  forward  to  the  second. 
Chaos  takes  the  place  of  order,  the  relentless  Aztec  pursues 
the  Spaniard,  now  for  almost  the  first  time  flying  before 
him.  Some  are  spared  by  the  sword  only  to  perish  in  the 
waves.  The  bands  are  broken,  but  their  indomitable  leader 
cheers  them  with  his  own  undaunted  spirit,  and  the  dreary 
night  is  passed  at  length,  and  hope  springs  anew  with  the 
light  of  morning.     It  is  the  1st  of  July,  1520. 

For  this  remnant  of  an  army,  thus  reduced  by  siege, 
assault,  sally,  retreat  and  rout,  were  still  in  store  weary  days 
of  march,  and  anxious  nights  of  watching  for  the  ambushed 
foe.  They  slowly  crept  along  the  western  shore  by  Tlaco- 
pan, and  northerly,  then  eastward,  till  at  length  on  the  7th 
of  July  they  reached  the  monuments  of  Teotihuacan,  and 
Cortes  looked  upon  the  valley  of  Otumba.  It  was  the  eve 
of  the  great  battle,  and  the  shattered  band  was  here  to  con- 
front a  countless  host  arrayed  for  its  final  destruction  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  power  and  hope  of  Castile  in  New 
Spain.  In  the  wild  night  of  departure  from  the  city,  the 
Spaniards  had  left  behind  every  piece  of  artillery,  every 
musket,  and  all  their  ammunition.     For  the  first  time  since 
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their  landing  at  Vera  Crnz,  tliej  faced  a  native  army  witS 
out;  the  aid  of  that  terror  which  artillery  and  immketiy 
had  hardly  ever  failed  to  inapire.  Tbo  eventB  of  the 
"Bad  night/'  and  the  privations,  suflerings  and  loss 
tlie  siieeeeding  days,  had  left  them  a  ieehlc  cornputij 
redneed  to  a  squad  of  twenty  cavah^y,  two  or  three  hnndrc 
infantry,  a  body  of  Indian  levies  largely  reduced  from  th 
numbers  witli  wliich  t!»ey  Imd  entei'ed  Mexii^o,  and  wnt 
sut'li  a  force  a8  this,  aruu'd  with  swords,  hmces  and  croa 
bowB,  they  found  opposed  to  their  advaneo  a  host  whici 
according  to  tlie  estimate  of  the  early  chroniclers,  num- 
bered two  hundred  thousaird.  It  id  easy  to  see,  standing  aai 
or  near  the  spot,  how  this  estimate  may  well  have  been  aH 
exagt^orated  one.  The  conformation  of  the  vidley  mi^ht 
well  favor  an  overestimate.  Moreover  tlie  moral  not  less 
than  physical  eoniUtion  of  the  Spaniards,  tended  to  make 
them  magnify  the  odds  against  tlieni.  Still  it  is  certain 
that  Corteg  would  never  have  despaired  and  considered  that 
the  end  had  come^  had  there  not  been  a  disparity  of  forces 
almost  too  vast  for  estimate.  The  entire  country  was 
aroused  and  in  arms  for  the  extermination  of  the  invadec 
Herrera  says  the  whole  valley  w^as  white  as  snow"  with  thei| 
armor  of  cotton.  The  chances  w^ere  as  a  thousand  to  on 
that  the  little  band  of  Spaniards  with  their  allies  woidd 
either  be  put  to  death  npon  the  field,  or  44s  pristniers  brougl 
to  the  sacrificial  stone,  or,  driven  back  towards  Mexico 
fall  again  into  the  double  danger  of  tbe  lako  and  dike, 
or  scattered  as  individuals  amidst  the  wild  sierras 
cut  off  as  stragglers  or  perish  of  [iardi?hip  and  starvationi 
Thus  the  power  of  Spain  in  Mexico,  onee  overthrown,  might 
never  be  re-established,  Cnitlahua,  an  abler  prince  than 
Montezuma,  having  taken  a  lesson  from  that  unhappy  ruler's 
fatal  error,  might  well  be  expected  to  combine  in  more 
efficient  union  the  difierent  nations  claiming  tlie  As^tec  Dame, 
and  present  an  opposition  wliicli  no  expedition  from  across  the 
water  would  dare,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  to  attempt 
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to  overcome.  The  Aztec  mind  had  been  training  itself  to 
lirmneFS  and  resolution  against  the  foe  and  their  style  of 
wai-fare.  llis  original  fierceness  had  not  abated,  and  less  of 
pHiiic  had  attended  each  one  of  those  late  conflicts,  by  which 
the  Spanish  force  had  been  gradually  reduced  in  numbers  and 
efliciency,  and  brought  tq  its  present  desperate  strait.  Nor 
is  it  difiicnlt  to  conceive  that  the  overthrow  of  Cortes  and 
his  band,  and  tlieir  total  extermination,  upon  the  8th  of  July, 
1520,  might  have  led  to  such  a  re-establishment,  consolidation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Aztec  power  as  to  have  changed 
for  all  time  the  order  of  events  in  Mexico,  as  a  different 
result  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  might  have  changed  for  all 
time  the  civilization  of  England  and  her  rank  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth. 

Bernal  Diaz  tells  the  story  of  the  battle,  part  of  which, 
lie  was,  with  simplicity  and  modesty.  Having  deprecated 
in  his  preface,  the  line  of  exaggeration  which  pervades  the 
history  of  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  he  carefully  avoids 
any  appearance  of  a  similar  tendency  in  his  own.  He  says, 
however,  that  the  forces  of  Spain  were  animated  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our  Lady  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  also  by 
St  Jago,  "  who  undoubtedly  assisted  us,  as  certified  by  a 
chief  of  Gnatimoyin,  who  was  present  in  the  battle."* 

The  story  is  briefly  told.  The  little  handful  of  Spaniards 
descended  into  the  valley,  and  met  the  countless  host. 
They  were  engulfed  in  the  surging  multitude.  Prescott, 
quoting  the  figurative  expression  of  Sahagnn,  says  :  "  they 
stood  firm  like  an  islet  against  which  the  breakers,  roaring 
and  surging,  spend  their  fury  in  vain."  They  fought  with 
the  energy  of  desperation,  Cortes  cheered  them  with 
inspiring  words  and  prodigies  of  valor.  They  were  to  rely 
on  their  lances  and  swords,  to  strike  at  the  leaders,  to  hold 
firmly  by  their  arms.  The  mighty  mass  of  the  Aztecs 
swayed   to   and  fro — driven  back  for  the  moment  by  the 


*  KeatiDg's  translation  of  Bernal  Diaz. 


Sorcc  onset  ot  the  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  they 
forward  like  the  resistless  wave.  For  liourg  the  unc<iujJ 
contest  raged.  The  Aztecs  were  i^lain  bj"  thousands — 
Gomara  (but  Diaz  warns  us  against  his  estimates),  says 
twenty  thousand,  flardly  a  Spaniard  remained  nn wounded, 
and  the  odds  against  Castile  seenipd  more  desperate  than 
when  the  battle  opened.  Constant  accessions  from  the  snr* 
rounding  country  strengthened  the  forces  of  the  Aztecs, 
hut  no  Spanish  reserves  were  waiting  to  be  summoned  to 
the  field,  and  tlie  Thiscalans  were  on  foreign  soil.  The  evil 
hour  had  conie,  and  even  the  moment  of  destruction  seemed 
at  hand.  The  sun,  which  had  hardly  risen  when  the  fight 
began,  had  just  ptissed  the  meridian. 

And  now  Cortes,  having,  with  some  chosen  captAina  of  his 
band,  penetrated  far  into  tlie  mass  of  the  Mexican  troops, 
discovered,  by  the  standards  and  gorgeous  trappings  he  dis- 
played, the  headquarters  and  even  the  person  of  their  chief. 
By  one  of  those  quick  determinations  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  his  mind,  he  ordered  and  led  an  instant  attack 
upon  this  poiiiition.  The  fury  of  his  onset  brok<5  down  all 
opposing  force-  Willi  Ins  own  horse  and  hatid  he  struck 
tlie  chief  and  overthrew  the  standard*  The  cliief,  attempt- 
ing to  retreat  (his  adlierents  taking  to  flight),  was  pursued 
and  slain  by  Juan  de  Salamanca.  The  whole  body  of  sur- 
rounding troops  gave  way,  and  were  broken  in  flight,  and 
the  pursuit  by  the  Spaniards,  lately  so  feeble  and  despairing, 
became  a  rout.  The  cavalry  followed  and  hung  upon  the 
rear*  The  Tlascalans  siezed  t!ie  arms  whit^h  the  enemy 
threw  awa}^  in  their  eager  flight,  and  with  these  weapons 
mowed  them  down.  "  Never  had  there  appeared  such  a 
force  together  in  that  country,"  says  Diaz,  "  the  whole  of 
the  warriors  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Saltocan,  all  deter* 
mined  not  to  leave  a  trace  of  us  upon  earth."  *'  The  wliolo 
nobility  of  these  nations  were  assembled,  magnificenlly 
armed,  and  adorned  with  gold,  penaches  and  devices."  It 
may  be  that  Diaz  falls  into  the  extravagance  for  which   he 
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rebukes  Gomara,  probably  be  does  to  some  extent  at  least. 
Yet  it  seems  clear  tbat  in  the  vallej'^  of  Otnmba  was  col- 
lected the  largest  force  that  ever  assembled  on  this  conti- 
nent for  the  purpose  of  making  or  repelling  invasion,  and 
they  were  overthrown  by  a  handful  of  determined  men, 
whose  stake  was  the  pr/eservation  of  their  own  lives,  and 
the  glory  of  Castile. 

It  can  never  be  proved,  perhaps  it  can  hardly  bo  assumed 
with  confidence,  tliat  the  subsequent  order  of  events  would 
necessarily  have  been  wholly  diflterent,  had  one  which  pre- 
ceded, though  apparently  of  the  highest  signiKcanee, 
occurred  at  a  different  time,  or  with  a  different  result,  or 
not  at  all. 

Thus  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  reflection  on  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  his  "  History  of  JNormandy  and  England," 
that  "  Arietta's  pretty  feet  twinkling  in  a  brook  made  her 
the  mother  of  William  the  Bastard.  But  for  the  tanner  of 
Falaise,  Arietta's  father,  Harold  would  not  have  fallen  at 
Hastings,  no  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  could  have  arisen,  no 
British  Empire,"  seems  a  conclusion  too  broad  to  be 
accepted  as  dogma,  save  on  the  declaration  of  Omni- 
science. Some  other  William  might  have  arisen,  or  some 
other  Norman  might  have  established  a  dynasty  in  England, 
had  he  failed,  with  substantially  the  same  results  as  followed 
upon  the  victory  at  Hastings.  So  it  might  have  been  possi- 
ble, had  Cortes  and  his  little  army  been  swept  to  destruction 
by  the  Aztec  hordes,  that  for  a  new  invasion  from  Spain  the 
man  would  have  been  raised  up,  and  results  similar  to  those 
which  followed  Otumba  have  occurred  at  a  later  day.  Still, 
humanly  speaking,  in  like  manner  if  not  in  like  degree  as 
that  of  Hastings,  the  issue  of  this  battle  seems  to  have 
been  decisive  of  the  future  of  the  country.  The  Spanish 
power  maintained  itself  in  Mexico.  The  rule  of  the  Aztec 
chiefs  was  at  an  end.  A  new  dynasty  succeeded,  and 
the  course  of  history  took  a  new  departure.  The  battle,  it 
is  true,  was  not  the  end  of  the  struggle:  the  siege  and  fall 
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of  Mexico  Imd  yet  to  take  place — but  at  Otnmba  it 
dcetiied  that  the  Spniiidh  iiivasion  was  nut  to  fail,  and  ou  tliiit 
dceisioii  was  founded  a  conquest,  of  whinh  it  would  uot  be 
uniuteresting  to  consider  tlie  progress,  settleinent  and  re* 
suits,  in  their  several  epochs. 

The  traveller,  however,  who  has  thus  reviewed  the  events 
which  culminated  at  this  liistorie  point,  will  have  hia  iitten- 
tiou  crtllcd  at  once  to  the  ultinnite  results  as  embodied  in  the 
coudition  of  Mexico  to-day — its  civilization,  tho  frame-work 
and  power  of  ita^^overnincnt^  its  social  order,  and  material 
progress  and  prosperity ;  for  his  next  point  of  observation 
will  natiiralh'  be  tlie  City  of  Mexico — no  longer  the  city  of 
the  Monteznmiis,  but  new  and  modern,  risen  upon  the  site 
and  ruins  of  the  old.  Yet  here  may  etill  Ue  eoen  some 
relics  uf  tiie  ancient  fime,  which  arrest  the  attention  and 
invite  the  cunteinpiiitiou  of  tlie  student  of  the  past.  Here, 
on  the  widls  of  tfic  catliedral,  which  stands  upon  tlie  site 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Cortes  by  the  Teocalli,  may  be  seen 
the  great  Toltec  Calendar,  and  in  the  patio  of  the  museum, 
the  monstrous  war  god,  and  sacrificial  stone  of  the  Aztecs, 
and,  a  recent  acquisition,  the  stone  fitatoe  of  Chacmuol| 
whicli  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Lc  Plongeon  araid  tlio  ruins  of 
Chicheu-Itza,  Some  natund  objects  moreover  suggest 
memories  of  the  early  conquerors,  and  the  days  of  Monte- 
zuma. The  Castle  of  C ha pul topee,  romantic  treasure-hoase 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  pal- 
ace of  the  uncient  Aztec  monarchs,  on  the  top  of  a  bold 
porplijritic  roek,  and  amid  a  «jrove  of  mighty  cypresses, 
which  from  immemorial  aj^es  have  stood  the  witnesses  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  dynasties,  from  llmt  of  the 
ancestors  of  Montezuma  to  those  of  Lerdo  and  Diaz.  By  this 
gnarled  trunk  Montezuma  may  liave  sat,  in  the  leisure  honn» 
of  his  day  of  power.  Isear  by  was  the  favorite  haunt  uf 
the  unlnippy  representative  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  of  his  nnhappior  queen. 
Not  far  distant  stands  the  ^^Ardolde  la  noche  ttUU^^  (tree  of 
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the  sad  night),  where  tradition  says  Cortes  hid  himself,  with 
one  of  his  band,  till  the  pursuers  had  returned  to  the  city; 
while  towards  the  north,  and  in  full  view  from  the  castle, 
shine  the  white  walls  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  shrines  of  Mex- 
ico, that  of  Santa  Maria  de  Oaudalnpe,  at  Oaudalupe  Hidalgo. 
Still  Mexico  is  a  modern  city,  the  capital  of  a  Kepublic,  and 
turning  from  these  memorials  of  the  past,  the  traveller, 
with  such  light  as  enquiry  and  observation  will  afford  him, 
must  consider  the  present  position  of  that  Republic  among 
the  nations,  its  prospects,  and  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  its  progress  to  influence  and  power. 

It  is  a  country  of .  vast  resources.  Its  population  can 
hardly  fall  below  nine  millions.  The  Spanish  or  Creole 
class,  the  aristocracy,  to  which  belong  the  majority  of  the 
leaders  of  thought,  politics,  science,  society,  small  in  num- 
ber, but  of  great  influence,  constitute,  perhaps,  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  people.  The  Mestizos,  representing 
almost  every  degree  of  admixture  of  Spanish  with  Indian 
blood,  less  influential  than  the  Creoles,  combining  the 
qualities  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Indian,  yet  not  perhaps  as 
a  general  proposition,  the  highest  qualities  of  either,  more 
turbulent  and  restless  than  either,  constitute,  perhaps, 
twenty  per  cent.  more.  The  remainder  are  the  Indians, 
descendants  of  the  tribes  whom  Cortes  overthrew,  in  virtual 
slavery  till  the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence  in 
1821,  in  hardly  less  than  virtual  slavery  to-day,  through 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 
degradation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for  three 
hundred  years,  a  docile,  industrious,  teachable  race,  whose 
possibilities  of  attainment,  under  favorable  influence,  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  President  Juarez,  a  native  Indian 
without  the  admixture  of  a  drop  of  any  foreign  blood.  It 
is  upon  the  education  and  practical  enfranchisement  of  this 
latter  class, — who  may  be  seen  in  hordes  on  the  squares,  and 
airing  themselves  on   the  sidewalks,  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
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some  occupied,  more  idly  dreaming  away  the  days, — tlmt  tbe 
ultimate  liopo  of  the  Repnblic  lurgely  depends. 

To  a  population  thus  mimorouB,  varied,  possessing  many 
possibilities  of  attainment,  though  as  yet  having  attaineil  so 
little,  nature  has  given  the  choicest  blessings  at  her  com- 
mand, a  climate  of  the  most  even  and  grateful  temperature, 
not  enervating  man  witli  the  debilitating  heat  of  the  tor- 
rid, nor  limiting  vegetation  to  the  restricted  eeasous  of  the 
north  temperate  zone.  Here  may  be  seen,  in  rank  lux- 
uriance, the  products  of  almost  every  other  country  of  the 
world.  Mexico  can  rival  Arabia  and  Java  in  its  coffee, 
Cuba  in  its  sugar,  the  Westeni  States  in  cereals,  and  probably 
also  the  Southern  in  cotton,  nor  can  the  rich  ranches  of  our 
Pacific  coast  surpass  portions  of  this  country  io  capacity  for 
the  production  of  wool  aud  stock.  As  the  traveller  passes 
from  Maltrata  to  the  sea,  liis  way  lies  through  fields  of  sugar- 
cane, plantations  of  cotton,  and  gardens  of  almoBt  every 
tropical  fruit  and  flower.  The  soil  in  portions  of  the  republic, 
reaches  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  A  multitude  of 
streams  furnish  abundant  water  power  for  every  oiechan- 
ical  purpose,  and  stored  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  engineers  who  have 
explored  them,  are  treasures  of  mineral  wealth,  equal  to  the 
deposits  of  any  other  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To 
all  this  must  be  added  its  advantage  of  situation  between 
the  great  commcrciHl  oceans  of  the  globe,  separating  thorn 
by  only  a  convenient  distance,  with  harbors  of  tolerable 
quality  on  the  eastern,  and  superior  on  the  western  coast. 

Yet,  with  all  these  boundless  blessings  of  nature,  it  must 
be  the  conviction  of  every  thoughtful  observer,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  almost  hopelessly  degraded,  that  a 
dense  ignorance  prevails  among  them,  and  statistics  show 
that  of  all  those  possible  products  of  the  earth,  the 
aggregate  export  to  other  countries  (one  of  the  important 
tests  of  the  wealth  and  productive  strength  of  nations),  is 
but  small ;  and  that  of  the  various  South  American  countries, 
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West  India  Islands  and  British  Colonies,  Mexico  stands,  in 
tliis  respect,  in  the  very  lowest  rank.  Nor  is  there  in  the 
Sepublic,  oatside  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  substantial  security 
for  life,  liberty  or  property. 

It  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  report,  early  in  the 
present  year,  to  meet  in  the  capital  of  this  Republic,  an 
eminent  fellow-citizen  resident  in  that  country,  from  whose 
careful  observation,  and  clear  and  bold  expressions  of 
opinion,  he  was  able  to  learn  much  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pective condition  of  Mexico  that  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  his  cognizance.  Tlie  chances  of  travel  also  brought 
him  in  contact  with  several  natives  of  the  country,  of 
the  Creole  race,  of  evident  ability  and  familiarity  with 
affairs,  who  were  at  the  pains  to  explain  quite  fully  the  sys- 
tem of  government  and  principle  of  political  economy 
which  are  prevalent  there.  With  these  gentlemen  it  was 
his  privilege  not  only  to  consider  the  existing  evils,  but  the 
possible  antidote  as  well. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  agree  with  those  com- 
mentators who  are  of  opinion  that  the  chief  obstruction 
to  progress  in  civilization  in  Mexico  is  the  action  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  How  far 
the  spirit  of  ultra-montanism  which  has  prevailed  among  a 
part  at  least  of  the  clergy  there,  has  upon  the  whole  con- 
tributed to  the  repression  of  reform,  and  attempts  at  pro- 
gress among  the  people  is  open  to  discussion.  The  recent 
Republican  administration  have  taken  strong  ground  against 
priestly  practices,  and  prohibited  monks,  nuns  and  Jesuits 
from  residence  and  protection  in  the  Republic.  Nor  is  any 
priest  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  in  the  habiliments  of  his 
order,  as  in  most  Catholic  countries.  The  levy  of  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  is  prohibited,  and  monasteries  and 
cloisters  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  converted  into 
reformatories  or  schools.  Doubtless  the  government,  in 
attempts  of  this  kind,  has  honestly  sought  the  good  of  the 
community.     Yet  the  people  are  the  partisans  of  the  clergy. 


and  whatever  mtiy  have  been  dotie  in  the  citv  of  Mexico  I 
repress  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  that  influence  is  sti 
poteiuid  and  paramount  in  the  t^ountry  and  provinclid  di 
tricti».  And  it  is  the  testimony  of  travellers  throiighont  tli 
length  and  breadth  of  the?  Jlepublic,  that  whatever  of  fill 
and  squalor  may  surround  itj  tho  chtireh  is  generally  clen 
and  in  repair.  And  the  polltic^al  eeonoinigt  who  shn 
denouiiee  this  state  of  tliinge  as  eviilence  of  the  power  of 
religious  diispotism  to  exatst  from  a  needy  race  tho  utte 
meet  farthing  to  maintain  a  favored  class  in  eoinfort^  mi 
well  be  asked  to  consider  whetlier,  irrespectivo  of  the  men 
of  tlie  exactors,  this  simple  faith  among  a  people  wantin 
to  mneh  else  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  attainment, 
not  worth  all  it  costs.  Nor,  further,  was  the  writ^ 
able  to  satisfy  his  mind,  from  such  evidence  as  appearei 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico  were,  as 
0U186,  to  bo  so  rigorously  condemned.  That  there  ai 
indhiduals  to  whom  all  of  censure  that  some  anthoi 
have  adminihtertH!  may  be  aj>plie«S  witlioiit  iiijiiwticf*,  crnh 
Belf-«eeker8,  ultra-montaniBts  of  the  deepest  dye,  may  be  txft 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worthy  snccessors  of  Salvatier] 
and  Kino  and  Ugarte  are  not  few,  nor  inconspicaoos  amon 
the  rest. 

This  Society,  antiquarian  in  name  and  in  the  character  < 
its  studies,  yet  lives  in  tho  present,  and  finds  a  nsef al  oflSoe  i 
applying  the  lessons  of  tho  past  to  the  conditions  of  tlie  pre 
ent  time.  Nor  does  it  stray  from  its  legitimate  province  i 
while  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  looking  towards  tho  ndgl 
boring  republic  as  a  field  for  colonization,  or  still  more  f< 
commercial  traffic,  it  calls  attention  to  the  conditions  reqnisii 
to  the  success  of  any  country  in  its  own  affairs,  and  to  tl 
existence  of  valuable  commercial  relations  with  oth< 
nations.  At  this  yery  moment  important  enterprises  are  i 
contemplation  by  citizens  of  our  own  State,  for  tho  develo 
ment  of  trade,  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  inte 
national  commerce,  in  co-operation  with  the  authorities  < 
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Mexico.  Can  each  enterprises  be  safely  undertaken  ?  The 
practical  man  of  affairs  asks  the  student  to  tell  him  what 
guaranties  arise  out  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
what  are  the  securities  demanded  by  capital  for  its  protec- 
tion under  foreign  government  as  administered  to-day. 

The  answer  is  simple  in  the  abstract,  and  simple  as 
applied  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  principal  want  of 
that  country,  which  includes  every  other,  and  the  supplying 
of  which  will  in  time  supply  every  other,  is  a  staMe  govern- 
7netit.  For  precisely  three  hundred  years,  the  rule  of  the 
Spaniard  was  maintained  in  Mexico,  which  during  that 
entire  period  was  governed  by  viceroys  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  But  in  1821,  just  as  the  new  era  of  development  of 
domestic,  social  and  material  arts  was  beginning  to  dawn, 
the  ancient  dynasty  gave  way  to  a  new  and  experimental 
order  of  government. 

From  the  successful  revolt  of  Iturbide,  in  1821,  to  the 
present  hour,  Mexico  has  been  the  theatre  of  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions,  such  as  perhaps  no  other  country  of 
the  world  has  witnessed  within  its  borders.  Successive  gov 
ernments  entered  on  authority,  recognizing  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  military  or  civil  commanders,  the  guar- 
anties and  engagements  of  former  governments,  and  rights 
of  property  were  placed  in  jeopardy  with  every  change  of 
administration.  In  the  armed  struggles  of  conflicting  par- 
ties (and  this  was  the  case  as  late  as  1876,  when  Diaz,  Lerdo, 
and  Iglesias  were  contending  for  supremacy),  contributions 
in  the  nature  of  "  forced  loans,"  were  levied  by  each  and  all 
the  contestants,  as  one  or  the  other  found  opportunity,  not 
only  upon  citizens  of  the  country,  but  citizens  of  other 
countries  resident  in  Mexico ;  nor  has  it  been  possible  to 
obtain  subsequent  redress,  nor,  though  such  levies  have  been 
pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  it 
been  possible  to  induce  the  government  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  guaranteeing  residents  against  such  enormous  wrongs 
in  the  future. 


With  a  constant  re^'ohitionary  process  going  on, 
revolt  against  the  government,  and  its  downfall  alu 
impcniting,  national  credit  dies,  and  the  public  rovei 
are  ttntsertain  and  fitful*  The  Mexican  govemmetit 
n6t  for  years  paid  the  interest  of  its  lar^e  Eiifop 
debt,  nor  lias  it  cvor  paid  the  senn-annoal  intarest 
it**  smaller  Amenean  debt.  It  has  been  in  default  for  m 
titan  three  years  in  the  payment  of  the  milisidy  pledged 
tlie  Mexit^o  and  Vera  Oriiz  Railway,  bnilt  by  Englfsh  eapi 
ists,  and  owes  on  that  aeeonnt  more  than  $2,000t00n.  1 
paytnent  of  the  salaries  of  tlie  judges  of  the  eonrtSj  and 
civil  employes  of  the  government,  were  recently  &itsj>eni 
because  the  government  had  been  ol>liged  to  use  the  inoi 
wliich  should  have  been  appropriated  for  this,  to  i^uppi 
an  insnrreetion.  Thus  the  administration,  though  rec 
uized  for  the  time,  and  exercising  antborityj  faiU^  throi 
the  uncertainty  of  its  tenure  of  office,  to  command  stitta 
resonrcos  for  the  payment  of  its  just  obligations,  and 
ni]!br*.;^k  ^«f  r*'vnlr  nt  nny  moniJ'nt  might  pf*s;t|krino  tl 
payment  indefinitely.  The  official  organ  of  the  governni< 
pleads  with  those  whose  daily  bread  is  earned  in  its  aervi 
to  be  patient  with  it,  till  the  money  needed  to  pay  th 
salaries  can  be  got  together,  and  this  was  the  case  as  late 
the  autumn  of  1878. 

In  the  absence  of  a  stable  government^  and  in  the  chro 
revolutionary  condition  of  the  country,  the  ordinary  ftii 
guards  of  life  and  liberty  which  obtain  where  ostablisl 
order  and  recognized  succession  exist,  are  almost  who 
wanting.  The  traveller  observes  with  surprise  that  attacl 
to  every  passenger  train  which  leaves  either  terminus 
the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  railway,  the  only  railway  in  i 
country  which  can  be  called  a  commercial  highway,  is  a  < 
containing  a  company  of  fully  armed  soldiers.  This  is  n 
as  he  at  first  supposes,  the  transfer  of  troops  from  < 
point  of  occupation  to  another,  but  is  for  the  protect 
of  the  train  against  attack  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  i 
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tection,  would  bo  certain,  and  even  with  it,  is  quite  likely  to 
be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or  murder.  No  well- 
informed  person,  no  resident  of  the  country,  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  leaving  any  station  on  the  railway  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  country  without  arms  or  an  armed  guard,  nor 
would  the  owner  of  a  mine,  or  a  hacienda  or  a  factory,  think 
of  sending  money,  precious  metals,  valuable  products,  from 
the  city  to  the  country,  or  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
without  accompanying  it,  not  only  with  an  armed,  but  with 
a  carefully-selected  guard.  The  owners  of  the  beautiful 
ha(;iendas  to  be  seen  within  even  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
capital,  do  not  dare  to  live  on  them,  unless  protected  by 
soldiery  from  the  attacks  of  armed  freebooters.  These  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  and  are  maintained,  yet  even  with 
and  in  spite  of  them,  outrages  on  the  rights  of  property  are 
common  on  the  very  line  of  the  railway,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  city.  In  the  country,  and  away  from  the  line  of 
railway,  the  insecurity  is  far  greater.  Instances  of  startling 
significance  are  related  to  the  traveller,  on  authority  which 
cannot  be  questioned.  Mere  highway  robbery  is  so  common 
that  the  papers  take  little  note  of  it.  An  instance  was 
related  by  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  resident  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  to  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  wide  extent  of  these  dangers. 

The  Consul  General  of  Belgium,  resident  in  the  United 
States,  made  during  the  year  1878,  by  the  order  of  his  gov- 
ernment, a  tour  of  observation  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  military  guard  for  this  journey,  but 
while  passing  through  one  of  the  Mexican  States  most 
favored  in  the  matter  of  wealth,  intelligence  and  population, 
his  party  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  highwaymen,  masked 
and  armed.  The  guard  under  whose  escort  he  was  travel- 
ling ran  away  without  firing  a  shot.  The  consul  and  his 
entire  party  were  robbed  of  everything  of  value,  and  sent 
on  to  the  next  station,  where  they  learned  that  the  attacking 
party  were  part  of  the  road  guard,  who  had  deserted  the 
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government  semce,  nnd  were  making  np  for  the  negligei 
of  the  government  in  paying  their  wages,  by  appropriat: 
the  arms  and  horses,  and  robbing  any  travellers  who  mij 
pass  by.  Nor  are  the  instances  infrequent  where  persona 
standing  and  influence  have  been  seized,  and  carried  into  I 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  or  concealed  in  secret  pla 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  held  J 
ransom.  A  government  whose  tenure  is  so  frail,  whieli 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  revolutionary  plots  or  o 
breaks,  and  which,  following  the  precedent  of  almost  eve 
government  since  1821,  is  sure  to  be  overthrown  by  revo 
tion  at  some  day  not  far  distant,  cannot  afford  that  prot 
tion  to  the  rights  of  men  and  of  property,  which  is  esscnt 
to  the  security  of  the  citizen  or  the  visitor. 

Nor  can  such  a  government,  however  it  may  desire  t 
advancement  of  the  people  by  the  introduction  of  ent 
prises  based  on  foreign  capital,  furnish  any  suflicient  gn: 
antics  for  the  protection  of  those  enterprises,  or  the  pi 
ment  of  any  subsidies  it  might  undertake  to  promise.  T 
experience  pf  the  En«jlish  capitalists  who  built  the  Mexic 
line  of  railway  illustrates  this.  That  the  introduction 
such  enterprises  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  count 
cannot  admit  of  doubt — ])robably  the  construction  of  a  n 
way  from  tlie  United  States  to  Mexico  city,  and  thence  to  t 
Pacific,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  t 
State.  But  the  capitalist  must  be  bold  indeed,  who,  in  t 
face  of  the  constant  revolutionary  movements  of  the  count 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  in  view  of  the  volcanic  rumblin 
wliicli  are  heard  to-day  and  always  just  below  the  surface 
the  body  politic,  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  simil 
attempts  in  tlie  past,  should  venture  to  place  large  sums 
money  in  jeopardy  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 

Involved  in  this  idea  of  a  stable  government  is  the  furtl: 
idea  of  a  government  of  broad  and  comprehensive  view 
relation  to  this  very  subject  of  communication  betwe 
Mexico  and  our  own,  not  to  speak  of  any  other  count] 
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But  a  governmeDt  which  is  constantly  on  the  watch  for  revo- 
lution, can  hardly  devote  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
views  or  relations  ;  and  it  will  prescribe  such  restrictions  for 
those  foreigners  who  would  undertake  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  as  practically  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  for  prudent 
men.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  Americans 
in  Mexico  the  last  winter,  that  no  charter  could  be  procured 
from  the  Mexican  Congress  for  a  railroad  to  be  built  by 
foreign  capital,  unless  all  persons  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  capital  involved,  should  be  declared  Mexican 
in  everything  relating  to  the  enterprise,  and  unless  they 
should  abandon  all  right  to  maintain  any  claim  as  foreigners, 
*'  even  when  alleging  a  denial  of  justice."  A  waiver  of  the 
privilege  recognized  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  in  every 
system  of  international  law,  that  the  foreigner  may  invite 
the  intervention  of  his  own  government  when  alleging  a 
denial  of  justice^  would  hardly  be  insisted  on  as  against 
those  seeking  to  make  an  investment  which  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  country,  by  any  government  or  system  of  administra- 
tion whose  tenure  of  office  was  secure,  and  whioh  took  a 
broad  view  of  its  relations  to  other  governments  and  even 
its  own  people. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  further  illustrations  of  the  many 
evils  under  which  the  Mexican  Republic  labors,  for  want  of 
a  stable  govemrnenty  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
fall  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian  is  regretted  by  many  persons 
who  have  a  large  stake  in  that  community,  and  who  feel  that 
even  an  imperial  government,  securely  planted  and  wisely 
administered,  would  be  more  promotive  of  the  good  and 
growth  of  the  Mexican  people,  than  the  nominally  free  insti- 
tutions which  there  flourish  "  with  vernal  lives,  that  blossom 
but  to  die."  It  is  true  also,  that  many  have  looked  forward 
to  what  may  be  termed  an  American  Protectorate ;  yet  that 
citizen  of  the  United  States  would  grievously  wrong  the 
true  interest  of  his  own  country  who  should  lend  his  influ- 
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^oee  to  inch  a  plan,  however  advantageoos  the  arrangeMrt 
might  prove  to  the  neighboring  republic. 

In  the  United  States  great  interest  has  recenfi/  hm 
taken  in  important  circles  of  business,  in  the  qoestioD  %cm 
commercial  relations  between  our  own  eoantrr  and  Meiiii  j 
can  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Only  lu  Jannaiy  luft,! 
large  company  of  merchants^  and  persons  in  one  way  tf 
another  connected  with  trade  and  commerce,  resident  ehloAj 
in  Chicago  and  its  vicinity,  visited  Mexico.  What  concla*  1 
sions  impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  those  TiaitorB,  or 
wlictlier  the  conclnsionB  to  which  the  party  arrived  weit 
utmrnniousy  is  unknown  ;  but  the  writer  saw  great  d^ 
cultiea  in  tlie  way  of  the  material  enlargement  of  tbeis 
relations  and  the  development  of  a  successfid  traffic  betveea 
the  citizens  of  that  Repnhlic  and  this. 

Great  moditicHtions  of  an  almost  prohibitory  tariff  mustba 
made,  great  improvement  in  the  systems  of  police  and  ppi- 
tectioi)  for  life  and  property,  great  change  in  the  tbiKiriM  j 
of  the  goverriment  with  reference  to  the  encourageineiit 
of  enterprises  to  facilitate  communication  between  tht 
two  countries,  great  ameliorations  of  the  fiscal  system,  §o 
thitt  the  oliligations  of  tlie  government  shall  be  promptly 
met- — in  short,  Mexico  must  passes^  an  enUglUened  and  ^(/thU 
government  before  the  visions  of  great  and  prospcrotis  com- 
mercial transactions  with  that  country  can  be  realized,  and 
this  notwithstanding  her  vast  resources,  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  outside  world  or  to  her  own  oitizeus^ 

One  liundred  years  before  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth rock,  Cortes  landed  oh  the  shores  of  Mexico. 
Whatever  degree  of  civilization  may  be  accorded  to  the 
Aztec  races,  they  were  clearly,  by  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  in  advance  of  the  native  popula- 
tion of  New  England.  Mexico  is  a  country  which  riTaUin 
every  respect  of  physical  advantage  any  and  every  country 
of  the  world.  As  has  in  substance  before  been  stated, 
there  is  scarce  a  product  of  any  zone  which   is   not  or  may 
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not  be  raised  there,  while  the  climate  is  of  that  absolute  ^per- 
fection which  while  it  does  not  enervate  man,  allows  nature 
to  bring  forth  all  her  products  without  the  restrictions  of 
frost  or  extreme  heat.  Whether  the  Aztec  race  was  too 
great  in  quality  to  perish,  as  did  the  red  man  of  the  North, 
and  so  proved  an  obstruction  to  civilization  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  developed  there,  is  immaterial  to  the 
conclusion,  that  after  all  delays  and  obstructions  to  progress, 
Mexico  may  now  proceed,  in  the  light  of  the  example,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  other  nations,  who,  younger  in 
original  civilization,  have  yet  outstripped  her  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  essentials  of  national  life  and  national  happiness, 
if  there  can  but  be  given  her,  as  the  foundation  and  corner 
stone  of  her  future  prosperity,  a  sound  and  stable  system  of 
government^  honestly  administered^  for  the  benefit  not  of 
the  higher  class,  nor  of  the  the  lower  class,  but  of  her  entire 
people. 

That  such  a  government  is  attainable  by  this  people 
seems  probable.  How  far  the  statesmanship  of  the 
country  may  be  able  to  bring  it  into  power  and  make  it 
permanent,  is  the  question  of  the  Mexican  future.  The 
considerations  which  bear  upon  the  solution  of  this  question, 
must  be  reserved  for  presentation  in  another  communication. 

For  the  Council. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


On  looking  over  the  list,  of  accessions  that  makes  a  part  of 
this  report,  it  is  found  that  the  gifts  consist  of  six  hundred 
and  seventeen  hooks,  live  thousand  five  linndred  and  sev- 
enty-six pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  one  files  of  news- 
papers, fifty  six  prints,  six  maps,  and  three  photographs; 
and  that  there  have  been  received  on  excliango  account  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  books,  two  hundred  and  five  pam- 
phlets, twenty-two  newspaper  volumes,  and  sixteen  coins. 
The  literary  aggregate  is  seven  hundred  books,  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  pamphlets,  forty-four  bound  volumes  of 
newspapers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-tliree  files  that  are 
unbound.  The  number  of  diflbrent  entries  is  one  liundred 
and  seventy-six.  Though  it  is  not  practicable  to  refer  spe- 
cially to  all  of  these,  or  to  point  out  their  particular  merits, 
beyond  the  statement  of  the  record,  it  is  yet  desirable  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  notable,  and  such  as  for  any  rea- 
son  it  is  proper  to  mention  with  particular  emphasis. 

For  example,  fifty-seven  books  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  pamphlets,  chiefly  public  documents,  are  from 
our  Vice-President,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar;  and  occasion  is 
taken  to  say  that  he  has  been  at  much  pains  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  society  at  Washington,  Eight  books,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pamphlets,  and  two  maps,  are  the 
gift  of  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  of  Worcester,  and 
relate  mainly  to  his  own  religions  denomination,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church— -a  kind  of  specialty  in  collection 
that  we  always  covet.  Doctor  James  H.  Salisbury,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  from  whom  the  society  received,  some  years 
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since,  elaborate  and  valuable  drawings  of  remarkHhlc  nal 
inscriptions  fonnd  in  that  State,  has  sent  to  tlie  libnirj 
magnificent  volumes  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  01 
recently  issued,  the  largely  illustrated  quarto  volarao  of 
History  of  Cuyahoga  County,  with  three  bonnd  volni 
and  forty  pamphlets  of  other  public:ition8,  among  then 
few  pnges  from  an  unpublished  work  by  himself  on  the  c 
of  consumption.  Hon.  Isaac  Smuckcr  still  continues 
labors  among  the  antiquities  of  Ohio,  of  which  wo  recc 
the  benefit  through  the  newspaixsr  contributions  forwan 
by  him.  Richard  A.  Brock,  £sq.,  of  Bichmoiid,  Ya.,  r 
ders  the  same  important  service  in  giving  onr  soctiety 
benefit  of  his  industrious  collections  and  compilations 
Virginia  history.  J.  Whitney  Phoenix,  Esq,  of  New  To 
has  presented  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Inxurions  gciieal( 
in  three  superb  privately-printed  quarto  volumes  upon 
Whitney  family  of  Connecticut.  Mre*  F.  W.  Paine,  and 
Rev.  George  S.  Paine,  of  Worcester,  have  transforrcci  fr 
the  library  of  the  late  Frederick  Wm.  Paine,  so  long  a  ( 
tinjijuislied  officer  of  the  society,  two  hundred  and  nine 
two  volumes  of  clioice  books — histories,  cyclopaedias,  a 
dictionaries,  sets  of  reviews,  voyages  and  travels,  histori 
collections,  and  other  forms  of  literature  and  'sciei 
deemed  to  be  most  appropriate  and  imiK)rtant  for  our  us 
and  sucli  as  would  represent  the  expressed  desire  of  our  1; 
associate  for  tlie  ultimate  destination  of  a  iK>rtion  of 
private  collections.  This  substantial  testimonial,  we  i 
informed,  may  receive  additions  hereafter,  under  the  gc 
will  of  tlie  present  possessors.  Mrs.  Judge  Chapin  1 
deposited  a  pliotograph  of  her  lamented  husband,  the  nii 
nscript  of  the  statistical  report  he  had  intended  to  co 
plete  on  behalf  of  tlie  Council  of  this  society,  together  w 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pamphlets,  two  maps,  a 
various  minor  matters  for  tlie  library.  From  A.  P.  Mark 
A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Worcester,  have  coi 
three  books  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pamphlets,  a 
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from  Mr.  Oluirles  W.  Biirbank,  of  Worcester,  one  thousand 
seven  liiuulred  and  iorty-tive  canipai»^n  speeches  and  docu- 
ments, for  tlie  use  pt  poh'tical  orators.  A  ^ift,  heretofore 
received,  should  ho  credited  to  John  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Boston.  It  consists  of  two  fac-similes  of  maps  of  Boston 
harbor  in  1774  and  1776,  and  a  view  of  the  old  elm  on 
Boston  Common,  taken  on  a  veneer  from  the  tree  itself. 
Miss  Lucy  Chase,  of  Worcester,  who,  with  her  sister,  Miss 
Sarah  Chase,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  went  South  on  a 
benevolent  errand  to  the  freedmen  and  women,  brought 
back  for  our  benefit,  as  conservators  of  history,  the  Con- 
federate President's  own  copy  of  the  Acts  of  riie  Second 
Confederate  Congress,  and  specimens  of  the  various  blanks 
used  by  him  in  public  business,  which  had  been  captured 
•  from  tJie  Presidential  desk  at  Richmond — with  other  his- 
torical materials.  We  are  reminded  by  the  gift  from  Hon. 
Hainilton  B.  Staples  of  a  copy  of  Szedlo's  "  I^  Grand 
Sarcophage  du  Miinee  Civique  de  Bologne^'^  with  the 
author's  interpretation  of  thirty-two  hieroglyphic  legends, 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  pre- 
vious gift  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Staples,  on  returning 
from  abroad  last  year,  brought  for  our  library  one  of  Nan- 
teuil's  engravings  of  the  portrait  of  Pomponne  de  Bellievre, 
painted  bv  Le  Brun — a  notable  instance  of  skill  in  each  art. 
We  had  failed  to  state,  because  he  did  not  mention  it  him- 
self, that  it  is  a  rare  print  from  the  graver  of  Nanteuil, 
and  has  commanded  high  prices  in  the  market  for  its 
intrinsic  excellence  as  well  as -its  rarity.  We  observe  in  our 
present  list  a  gift  from  Miss  Sarah  L.  Staples,  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Staples,  of  her  letters  to  the  Woonsocket  Patriot,  on  the 
literary  and  other  resources  of  Antiquarian  Hall. 

Copies  of  six  before  unpublished  Spanish  documents, 
printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  for  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  of 
Xiondon,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  various  friends,  have  been 
purchased  for  the  Col.  Davis  Alcove;  also  a  copy  of 
Latrobe's  Rambles  in  Mexico.     We  have  an  order  out  for  a 
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eoii?ri«ierHt»le  ex|K:iiJitnre  fn>rn  the  Col.  Davis  fniM  fe< 
works  relatinsr  to  Spani^li  Aineri^-a,  hnl  have  not  as  Jrt 
received  the  retnrn. 

An  excc-lk-rit  c«»!oreti  map  of  the  Mexi<r9«ii  Empire  htf 
l»eeii  pre^enttil  to  the  librarv  hv  Mr.  Ge*:»rire  A.  PMrtriite 
a  native  of  Worcester,  who  lias  l»een  a  resident  or  traveller 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  country  for  inanT  years.  We 
liave  jii^t  n*iW  a  ^f»od  deal  of  «H-casion  for  this  tnnp,  and  for 
tlie  new  map  of  Yucatan,  ami  ho|>e  and  exj:»ect  to  Jinve  ranch 
more  in  tiie  future.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  attention  of 
all  arclueoli twists  of  every  nation  is  destineil  to  l^e  eoiiceii- 
tratcd  witli  pe<-uliar  interest  xi^m  that  wonderful  and  nijg- 
teri'»ns  rejriou.  We  have  become  the  fortunate  custoiliaiis 
of  a  tine  ?|»ecinien  of  the  ''red  hand**  so  marked  a  featnre  of 
alMjiiirinal  UHMiumeiits,  procured  hy  Mr.  Salishory,  Jr.,  from 
Dr.  !>-*  Ploiiireon. 

It  In  pr«»per,  perliaps,  to  inclutle  in  the  list  of  accessions 
the  ]iurtrait  of  tlie  Lihnirian,  recently  presented  to  the 
i^fw-iety.  Th«*  writ^-r  appreciates  with  sensibility  the  kind 
aini  <'"':ij'r!iM-nr:i:-y  pr.rp'».-«' wliirli  «li\-tated  tiii>  presentation, 
ai.i  •!•.•-  i!"t  '.  ri-t'ii'l  i::<i:tl"tTi.*iiee  to  tiie  liv»n«.'r — for  the 
Ijoinii-  iiiMV  ':.'•  hM  1.--^,  wliether  deserved  «.»r  not.  If  it 
tliMiii^l  •  V.  r  !i.i)-|'«-n  tiiat  tlie  photoj^raphs  which  are  >!ip- 
po^*•*l  to  ♦  .\!-t.  tli'-iiLrii  un>een,  on  every  winth»w  tliat  is 
Ifjok't'i  "lit  of,  aii'l  oil  tv.jy  wall  «»f  a  rt)cun  that  is  lonketl  at 
frlea«l:ly,  .-hall  i'V  -oiim-  |.r'u-ess  he  hruught  to  liirht,  it  may 
be  that  tlii-  '' fount«rif«it  jueseiitment "  will  prove  to  Ik? 
uiinece->ary,  f«»r  it>  sul»ifct  has  looked  lonir  enoujrh  u[K»n 
these  wall-  to  tix  an  iniaire  of  some  kin<i  upon  them. 
As  it  i>  IhM  to  \iv  a  worthy  «ihject  of  aml»ition  to  be  buried 
in  ^Ve^tmin^te^  Abbey,  l»er:iii<e  of  the  <listin<ruished  asscn-ia- 
tioiis  attacho'l  to  the  plnce:  in  a  similar  sen^e,  if  in  a  liuin- 
bler  (h'lrne,  it  i>  lu.ped  that  the  honor  of  a  place  in  tiie 
j'Ortrait  ixallery  of  the  Ameriran  Anti<piarian  Society  may 
always  be  rcirarchMl  as  a  distinction  to  be  coveted. 

Additions  and  improvements  to  the  arrangements  and  tix- 
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tnros  of  our  edifice  are  important  accessions  whicli  should 
not  be  passed  over  without  suitable  notice.  We  were  able, 
last  winter,  with  the  balance  left  of  President  Salisbury's 
building  fund,  to  introduce  apparatus  for  warming  the 
entire  structure  by  steam.  We  have  now,  from  the  same 
provident  source,  fitted  up  a  room  with  shelves  specially 
adapted  to  our  large  collection  of  bound  files  of  news- 
papers. But  for  another  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  timely  provi- 
dences (our  binding  fund),  this  collection,  already  ovei-flow- 
ing  its  latest  accommodations,  could  not,  if  preserved  at  all, 
have  been  preserved  in  a  form  convenient  for  consultation, 
— yet  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  indispensable  portions  of 
the  library,  and  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  character  and 
extent  of  its  materials.  The  effort  has  been  to  prepare  a 
room  well  warmed  and  lighted,  where  these  cumbrous  vol- 
umes may  be  kept  together  and  be  handled  as  easily  as  is 
practicable. 

Sufficient  protection  to  our  literary  treasures  from  loss 
or  abuse  has  long  been  a  serious  subject  of  considera- 
tion ;  and  now  that  they  have  become  so  numerous  and 
attractive  as  greatly  to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of 
daily  visitors  at  the  rooms,  it  is  a  question  of  immediate 
necessity.  A  method  of  secluding  the  alcoves  from  the 
general  public  has  beeii  devised  and  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  Jr.,  and  at  his  charge,  which 
promises  to  be  efl\3ctive  without  being  inconvenient,,  or  in 
any  way  olyectionable.  It  will  relieve  the  custodians  from 
much  anxiety,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  ease  and 
economy  of  management. 

The  liberal  agency  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  Jr.,  is  perceptible  in 
various  improvements  about  the  rooms  besides  tiiose  which 
are  connected  with  his  interest  in  Central  American  archie- 
ology.  Some  of  these  are  ornamental,  and  some  have 
principally  the  function  of  utility.  Among  the  hitter  are  a 
bookcase  of  antique  pattern,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such 
works  as  we  have  lately  received  from  the  Brinley  sale,  ami 
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an    ingenious   stand    for    tho   exhibition    of    archa?ologi 
views. 

An  examinatiotv  of  those  little  volnmes  by  the  Mathc 
so  unu^h  sought  for,  and  so  richly  embellished  by  the  liij 
est  skill  of  the  binder,  exhibits  a  certain  want  of  |)n>p< 
tion  between  the  outward  show  and  the  intrinsic  me 
of  tho  contents.  But  Increase  and  Cotton  were  the  pror 
nent  rci)re8entative8  of  learning  and  scholarly  influences 
this  country  ;  one  at  the  head  of  the  college  as  well  as  tl 
di])loiniitic  agent  of  New  England,  the  other  noted  for  1 
knowledge  of  books  and  for  his  unhappy  connection  wi 
tlie  witchcraft  delusions.  That  these  pri>lific  writers  we 
more  learned  than  wise  is  now  the  general  venlict  of  tho 
who  really  read  their  productions;  yet  there  are  no  Ame: 
can  publications  for  whose  possession  the  competition 
so  great. 

Our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Paine,  has  prepared  a  printed  list  < 
all  our  i>urchascs  at  the  Brinley  sale,  and  intends  to  add  1 
it  a  special  c-italoguo  of  the  iiunierous  Mathers  which  oi 
librnrv  contains.  AVc  trust  the  views  of  the  college  pre? 
(h'Ht  and  pulitician  in  regard  to  the  future  slate  of  Anieric 
were  not  the  result  of  prescience  or  sagacity,  for  Increa: 
Mather  says  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Uncertainty  of  tli 
Times  of  Men,  A.  1).  1097:  '*  I  know  there  is  a  blesso 
day  to  the  visible  church  not  far  off,  but  it  is  the  Judguiei 
of  very  leariUMJ  men  that  in  the  Glorious  Times  promised  t 
the  (■liurcli  on  E;uth,  America  will  be  IlelV  If  this  w.i 
to  be  liternlly  true  it  would  b(3  simj>ly  api)alling ;  but  pei 
haps  it  mert'ly  had  tigurative  reference  to  one  of  thor= 
political  convulsions  to  which  the  best  of  nations  ar 
expose<l — a  trinm])h,  for  example,  of  an  opposite  party, 
point  up(Ui  which  the  Doctor  was  particularly  sensitive. 

Anticpiity  is  just  now  in  fasiiion,  and  both  associated  an 
individual  collrctors  of  memorials  of  the  past  are  multiply 
ing  cveiywhere.  As  arclneology  has  become  one  of  tli 
most   popular   of    the    sciences,    the    term   arclueological  c 
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its  equivalent  is  often  added  to  tlie  name  and  style  of 
societies  or<i;anized  fur  very  different  ])urj>uses.  Tiie  word 
A^ntiquary  is  losin<^  its  eiiriosity-sliop  associations,  and  is 
gaining  the  prestige  of  signitying  a  scientific  student  of  the 
origin  and  primitive  history  of  the  human  race.  When  will 
the  word  Antiquaria7iy  used  as  a  noun,  be  abolished.  It 
has  the  sanction  of  Gibbon,  the  historian,  but  scholars 
should  be  more  exact  in  their  use  of  terms.  When  the  late 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  and  a  lady  were  once  riding  in  the 
same  carriage,  the  lady  chanced  to  say,  ''  Oh,  Mr.  Robinson, 
you  are  an  antiquarian."  "  Madam,"  he  replied,  gravely, 
"  I  am  a  noun  and  not  an  adjective.  An  antiquary,  if  you 
please." 

The  science  of  archaeology  in  this  country  is  sure  of  a 
brilliant  destiny ;  and  those  who  would  connect  their  own 
names  with  it  must  hasten  to  join  the  throng  of  explorers 
who,  sitting  at  home,  travel  by  the  agency  of  others  amid 
the  melancholy  remains  of  forgotten  races,  and  labor  to 
interpret  their  meaning.  The  ])ast  projects  itself  upon  the 
present  like  the  trail  of  a  departing  couict,  whose  light  and 
essence  can  only  be  determined  by  an  application  to  them  of 
the  universal  principles  by  whicli  physical  and  moral  influ- 
ences are  controlled.  Hardly  less  preparation  is  required 
for  the  elucidation  of  historical  truths  than  for  tiie  proof  of 
a  newly  discovered  mechanical  law.  The  maggots  of  great 
ideas  are  often  laid  in  the  human  mind  many  generations 
before  they  become  living  realities,  warmed  into  productive 
activity  by  favorable  circumstances  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  A  great  many  small  items  of  information  need 
to  be  gained,  and  a  great  many  facilities  for  investigation 
furnished  before  vague  impressions  can  be  converted  into 
undoubted  facts.  A  stout  volume  on  the  auriferous 
gravels  of  California  has  recently  been  issued  by  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  in  which,  having  reference  to  the  famous 
"  Calaveras  skull^'^  the  author  declares  that  tliere  is 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  existence  of  man  in  that  region 
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of  organization  and  progress,  the  seat  of  operations  was 
established  in  Massachusetts,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation 
was  obtained  from  the  State. 

The  first  action  of  the  society  was  among  the  forest-cov- 
ered regions  and  almost  untrodden  paths  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Transactions,  a  remarkable  work  under  the  circum- 
stances, produced  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  President 
Thomas.  The  pecuniary  assessments  upon  members  scat- 
tered over  the  various  States  were  found  to  be  so  difficult  to 
collect,  that  Mr.  Thomas  soon  adopted  the  compulsory 
alternative  of  rendering  the  society  self-supporting  to  the 
extent  of  securing  its  continued  existence  and  gradual 
development.  A  building  for  the  deposit  of  collections  was 
erected  by  him,  and  certain  funds  were  left  in  his  will  for 
moderate  expenditures  for  the  objects  of  the  association. 
For  a  long  time  Mr.  Thomas  kept  the  library  in  his  own 
house,  and  perforiued  all  the  labors  of  care  and  correspond- 
ence connected  with  it  himself,  and  at  his  private  cost ; 
thus  getting  an  example  of  official  privilege  wliich,  in  his 
own  manner,  has  been  so  scrupulously  maintained  by  his 
latest  successor. 

The  second  volume  of  the  society's  Transactions  was  as 
broadly  national  as  the  first.  The  substantial  portion  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Gallatin's  laborious  synopsis  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  vocabularies  of  their  numerous  dialects. 

The  duty  of  providing  a  library  of  documentary  materials 
for  general  and  daily  consultation  was  the  object  of  humbler 
expectations  than  now  attend  the  encouragement  of  success- 
ful eflTort.  The  building  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas,  though 
large  and  commodious,  was,  for  security,  to  be  neither 
warmed  no^  lighted,  save  in  one  wing,  where  an  office  was 
constructed  for  a  librarian,  and  also  a  temporary  place  for 
deposits,  shut  oflT  from  the  main  edifice  by  an  iron  door. 
In  1831,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Thomas'  death,  the  legacies 
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received  from  his  estate  were  a  Librarian's  Fund  of  $12,000, 
the  income  of  wlii(jU  was  tlien  s^nijposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
compenHalioiJ  for  the  time  and  iliities  to  he  required  of  liini ; 
a  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  prosecution  of  researches,  and  inei- 
derjtti!  ex[>enses;  and  an  undefined  residuary  fund,  which  at 
the  final  set  I  lenient  of  tlie  estate,  and  from  other  sources, 
amounted  in  1849  to  about  $4,100.  In  1839,  tlie  library 
eonsit^ted  of  about  twelve  thooisand  volumes,  of  winch  » 
catalogue  had  been  published  for  general  information,  con- 
taining 553  octavo  pages,  closely  |»rinted.  In  1851,  the 
cash  gifts  of  Mr.  Thomas,  in  addition  to  the  land  and 
buildings  were  estimated  by  Governor  Davis  at  about 
$24,000,  not  all  realized  at  once.  The  library  had  then 
increased  to  about  nineteen  tliousand  volumes;  yot  the 
Council,  in  a  report  of  that  period,  say,  **  It  caniiut  lie 
hoped  that  it  wnll  ever  be  able  to  bear  favorable  eomparisua 
in  the  amount  of  literature  and  science  with  the  dejKisitarie^j 
of  the  works  of  the  learned  in  the  cities  or  at  the  univer- 
sities, or  sustained  by  the  ]*afromige  of  the  Federid  and 
State  governments.^' 

But  the  building  erected  by  Mr*  Thomas  was  already 
found  to  be  insufficiently  ada)>ted  to  the  needs  of  the 
society.  Its  position  was  objectionaiile  on  account  of  the 
dampness  oi  the  soil,  and  the  restnctions  in  its  Use  iniiKised 
by  the  flonor  for  safcl^^'s  sake  were  inconvenient,  A  reso- 
lution was  accordingly  formed  to  obtain  a  release  of  all 
possible  claims  from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Thomas,  to  dispose  of 
the  liuilding,  and  to  erect  another  in  a  more  favorable  place, 
and  on  a  more  favorable  plan.  The  incumbrances  were 
removed  at  the  cost  of  about  $1,000;  the  estate  was  sold 
for  about  $9,000 ;  a  new  lot  was  presented  by  Hon,  Stephen 
Salisbury,  valued  at  $3,000 — accompanied  by  a  gift  of 
$5,000  in  aid  of  a  construction  fund.  The  present  editice, 
according  to  its  original  design,  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1853,      Other  requirements  soon  made  themselves  felt. 
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The  society  could  not  spread  information  beyond  its  walls 
witliout  the  means  of  publication.  It  was  resolved  to  raise 
a  fund  of  not  less  than  $6,000,  for  tlie  purpose.  All  but 
$2,500  were  subscribed,  when  the  check  of  contribution 
was  relieved  by  the  cheque  of  the  society's  new  benefac- 
tor  and  President.  It  was  seen  by  the  same  observant 
officer  tliat  a  binding  fund  was  equally  essential^ to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  collections,  and  $5,000  were  quietly  passed 
by  liim  to  the  credit  of  such  a  foundation. 

It  is  well  known  from  what  source  the  society  became 
possessed  of  the  land  and  structure  that  complete  its  pres- 
ent establishment.  How  complete  it  is  in  its  accommo- 
dations, in  all  its  conveniences  and  appointments,  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  comfort  and  service  of  the  public  in  their 
studies  and  researches,  and  in  the  security  of  its  collections, 
those  who  are  present  to-day  may  witness.  It  grew  to  be 
wliat  it  is  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described.  Whether 
its  literary  responsibilities  will  be  fulfilled  hereafter  with 
equal  success  and  completeness,  must  depend  upon  the 
heartiness  and  liberality  with  which  its  members  and  friends 
come  forward  to  sustain  its  operations.  A  library  of  sixty 
thousand  volumes  cannot  be  managed  as  cheaply  as  one  of 
twelve  or  twenty  thousand.  There  must  be  supervision 
and  administration  of  its  means  of  imparting  information. 
There  should  be  a  card  catalogue  of  its  printed  and  man- 
uscript resources ;  not  a  bibliographical  effort  of  minute  eru- 
dition, but  a  simple  directory  to  the  contents  of  the  library, 
for  which  the  remarkable  faculty  of  arrangement  and  the 
excellent  memory  of  Mr.  Barton,  and  the  ready  perceptions 
of  Mr.  Colton,  now  answer  an  eflective  purpose,  dependent 
on  the  chances  of  life  and  health. 

The  machinery  has  been  provided,  the  material  is  abund- 
ant, and  it  only  remains  to  supply  the  cost  of  operation. 
The  society  is  not  the  fruit  of  government  endowment, 
either  local  or  general.     Its  collections  have  been  voluntary 
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tnntributibns  from  the  wHole  country,  and  the  adriintagei 
oceedihg  from  them  have '  been  limi tod  to  no  parllcnlar    , 
ctionl     It  18  entitled  to  whatever  eonsideration   ia  due  to    \ 
e  fact  thai  it  is:  the  oldest  and  most  cosmopolitan  nrottffi- 
ogical 'institntibn. on  'the  American  cont i ne n t . 

\    Bespectfiilly  submitted. 

S.  F,  HAVEN, 


honors  anil  Bonattons* 


Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester. — His  Address  before  the  Social 
UnioD  at  Amherst  College,  on  the  Place  of  the  College  Graduate  in 
American  Life;,  fifty-seven  books;  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pamphlets,  chiefly  important  Congressional  publications. 

Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— His  account  of  the 
Brinton  Family. 

Admiral  George  H.  Preble,  Longwood. — His  Account  of  the  Action 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. — The  Early  Records  of  Groton, 
Mass.,  1662-1678,  edited  by  Dr.  Green;  the  Boston  Municipal  Regis- 
ter for  1879 ;  seventy-three  pamphlets ;  and  the  Carnival  Transcript. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Augusta,  Ga. — His  Address  before  the 
Confederate  Survivors'  Association  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Memorial  Day, 
April  26,  1879. 

Thomas  C.  Amorqt,  Esq.,  Boston.— His  Centennial  Memoir  of  Major 
John  Sullivan;  his  Memoir  of  John  Wingate  Thornton;  his  report  as 
Chairman  of  thfe  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Boston;  and  his  Poem  on 
Columbus. 

Reuben  A.  Guild,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. — His  account  of  the  Univer- 
sity Grammar  School  and  Brown  University;  ahd  twenty-two  Rhode 
Island  pamphlets. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  Paine  Family  Records,  No. 
3,  containiug  a  continuation  of  his  Genealogical  Notes  on  the  Paines 
of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  two  books ;  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pam- 
phlets ;  three  flies  of  newspapers ;  and  one  photograph. 

Prof.  James  H.  Sausburt,  Cleveland,  O.— His  paper  on  Consumption 
and  its  Treatment ;  the  Geological  Atlas  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  1879 ; 
the  History  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  large  4to,  illustrated;  three 
bound  volumes ;   and  thirty-nine  pamphlets  relating  to  Ohio. 

Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Amherst.— His  paper  on  Hygiene  at  Am- 
herst College ;  and  twenty  pamphlets  relating  to  the  college. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  New  Haven,  Coqn.- His  report  as  acting  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1879. 
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Jfi8Ki»ii    Jnxr.s,    M.D.»   New  Orleans,   I^,— Tlie    Procefulings    of   the 

Loubianti  Medicnl  A**sociiition,  conljiiDiug  hi'*  artfrle  on  tUe  Comj^ni- 

livii  pHtholoiry  .>r  Yellow  mihI    M;i!arUil  Feverjit    Iiis  Clinical  Lect4inrt 

on  the  Treatment  of  Vij-How  Fever;     an  J  I  he  **  Climate  arid  Heal  Ui  of 

LoiiiHiatia,"  and  the  '*  Foreign  Commerce  of  New  Orleans/*  boUi  ttom 

his  pen. 
RiCHARi*  A.  Bm»CK,  Es<j.,  Rlchmortil,  Va. — ^Newspnpers  containing  bi#- 

tortcal    artlcleH  coutribtUed   by  bimsdf  and    others;     KiUeut]otbie*!S 

Vir^rlnia   AlmEinack   for  1778;    and   Slaughter's   Uii*lory   of    Bristol 

Parish.  Va. 
liev.  WiLiJAM  K.  HiTNTiNGTox,  D*D*,  Worcester.— Eight  hoftks;   nine 

hundred  and  seventy-fitx  pamphlets* ;  and  two  mapsj  mosilj  relaHag 

to  the  Fi^otestant  Episcopal  Cliurch* 
Hon*  JuHN  D«  Baijiwix^  Worcester. — Fac-siniUe  of  an  en^rmvin**  from 

Cnpl*  John  Underidll*s  **Kewcsfrom  AmerltMi.  I6:i8,"  repre^tentin^  ao 

Indian  Fort  destroyed  by  Captaiiks  Underhill  and  Masou ;  aod  flftjr- 

seven  selected  paaiphliHi*. 
Jamk^  Lkxox»  Esq.,   New  York.— A  complete  set  of  the  Princeton  Re- 
view from  1825  to  li!^78.  In  fifty- four  volumes,  finely  bound- 
Prof.  CnARi.K«  O.  TiiOMPSoy,  Worc**ster.— One  book;  two  hundred  and 

flfty-silx  miscellaneous   pamphlets;    and   a  collection  of  newspapers. 
Hon.  Stepitkn  Samsiu'RY,  Worcester— One  booki  eighty  pamphlets; 

and  four  flies  of  newspapers,  in  continuatfon. 
Gkhrok  W.  Cmilds,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Printers*  Clrcnlar  for 

June,  1879. 
Hod.  Chaulks  H.  Bkix,  Exeter.  N.  II,— One  pamphlet, 
Hon,  I«AAc  Smltckkk,  Newirk^  0. — Two  books;  aix  pamphlets,  relating 

to  Ohio ;  and  various  newspitperH, 
Eixis  Ames,  Esq.,  Canton.— Foxbo rough's  Official  Centennial  Record, 
Jamks  F.  HrNNEWKLL,  Esq,  Charlestown. — Wyman's  Genealo«jrie*  and 

Estates  of  Charlestown,  lGi>9-l8l8;  and  McDonald's  *'Old  Copp's  11111 

and  Burial  Ground;  wilh  Historical  Skelrhea," 
Hon.  HoRACis  Davis,  Shu  Fninelsco,  Cal.'-The  New  CoustUutfon  of  the 

State  of  California;  and  Apponyra  Libraries  of  California. 
RoBKRT  Ci.AEKK,  Esq.^  Ciuciiumtl,  O.— The  Willavd  Memoir,  1879. 
Prof.  Charles  Kau,  Washlnuton,  D.  C— The  X^ighlon   Rock  InscrtiH 

tion,  an  Opinion  of  a  Danish  Archieologist. 
Ai.BERT    H.    HoYT,   Esq. J    Cincinnati,    O.— Two  books;     and    c1«f 

painphlets. 
STEriiEK    SAiJsnunY,    Jr,    Esq.,    Worcester.— Ancona*s    Ilistoria   de 

Yucatan,  1*<imo  Sugundo;  four  files  of  Central  American  uewspaport; 

and  the  Boston  Directory  for  1874. 
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Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester. — Latrobc*s  Rambles  In  Mexico ;  and  six 

volumes  of  Spanish  Memorials  and  Letters,  1520-55,  first  printed  for 

Henry  Stevens,  London,  in  1864. 
Gkorge  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester.— Emerson's  History  of  Doaglas; 

and  nine  pamphlets. 
Henry  Wheatland,  M.D.,  Salem.—Osgood  and  Batchelder*s  Historical 

Sketch  of  Salem,  1626-1879 ;  twenty-one  pamphlets ;  and  the  Peabody 

Press  for  1877  and  1878,  in  continuation. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Worcester.— The  Forty-Second  Annual  Report 

of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. — A  framed  photograph  of  the 

Columbus  Monument  at  Genoa. 
Hon.  Hamilton  B.  Staples,  Worcester. — Szedlo's  "  Grand  Sarcophage 

du  Mus^e  Civique  de  Bolo^uc,  Avec  32   L6gendes   Hieroglyphiques 

Intcrpr6t6es  et  Expliqu^es." 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester.— The  so-called  Washington  Arms, 

haRdsomely  framed ;    five  books ;    fifty  pamphlets ;   and  two  foreign 

postal  cards. 

The  Assistant- Librarian. — Eighty -one  pamphlets;  and  two  War 
views. 

S.  Whitney  Phosnix,  Esq.,  New  York.— His  Whitney  Family  of  Con- 
necticut, and  its  affiliations:  1649-1778,  3  volumes,  4tu,  New  York, 
1878,  Bradstreet  Press,  superbly  bound. 

Hon.  Clark  Jillson,  Worcester  —His  "  Life  and  Death  of  Ransom  M. 
Gould ; "  and  a  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibition  Ticket. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  New  York.— His  **  Forty  Years  Experi- 
ence in  Sunday  Schools." 

Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Baltimore,  Md. — His  paper  on  Towns :  their 

Place  in  History. 
Noah  Cresssy,  M.D.,  Amherst. — His  Natural  History  of  Bezoar  Stones, 

Calculi,  and  other  Animal  Concretions. 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — His  Brief  Account  of 

the  Earthquake  at  Aix  la  Chapellc  (Aachen), 'August  26,  1878. 
Mr.  Cyrus  Felton,  Marlborough.— His  Record  of  Remarkable  Events 

in  Marlborough  and  vicinity.  Number  One. 
Hon.  William  H.  We;.ls,  Chicago,  111. — His  article  on  the  Origin  and 

Meaning  of  the  name  Chicago ;  and  the  Chicago  School  Report  for 

1878. 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Washington,  D.  C— His  paper  on  Adjectives 

of  Color  in  Indian  Languages. 
Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Perry,  Taunton. — Ilis  Ministry  of  Taunton,  two  vol- 
umes, 8vo. ;    and  his  History  of  the  Church  of  North  Middleborough, 

Mass. 
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Eer.  Jacob  Stroybb,  8alem:^HIi  ' 

Ptrtl.- 
BoTAL   C.    Tait,  Esq.,  Troridtiaotr  JL 

Woolen  MmDofkctore  ioto  the  Ualtcd  Stttes. 
Grobgb  £.  Chambkbs,  Eiq..  'B/egHaUmr,  ] 

delpbia  Bourd  of  Health  Report  for  die  year  1«7C. 
HoiL  Marsraix  p.  Wildes,  BoeUM.— His  AddresB  m 

8etMioD  of  the  AmerlcflD  Fomologlcsl  SoeMy  ;  aad 

oiftl  •  ADDlvenary  Address  before  tbe 

Society.' 
Ber .  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  Boston.— His  Brief  Meisiufa  of  Ok:.  O 

H.  Gay ;  and  an  engrared  head  of  Bishop  AyliMr. 
Ber.  Albebt  K.  Tbblb,  SecreUiy,  Mlltoii.--Hls  msiwy  sT  1 

Academy,  1798-1879. 
General  William  8.  Liscoln,  Worcester.— His  **LUb  wUhthe  11 

Fonrth  AfassachnsetU  Infkntry  In  the  War  of  the  BdieUkm.* 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Staples,  Meqdon.— Her  two  Letters  to  Um  Woobh 

Patriot,  on  the  Literary  and  other  Treasures  of  Antiqvsilss 

Worcester. 
Francis  H.  Likcolx,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Bo8ton.^Bcpoit  Kou  C  si 

Class  of  1867  of  Harvard  College. 
Mr.  E.  F.  HovET,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Two  heliotjrpe  Tiews  of  1 

CentenDial  Exposition  Buildings. 
Roll.  William  Rick,  Sprin^cld.—Tbc  Springfield  Libraiy  Associ 

Report  for  187^. 
Albkrt  p.  Marble,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  books;  and  one  hai 

and  sixty-two  pamphlets. 
Mrs.  CiiAKLRS  Pickering,  Boston.— «*  Chronological  History  of  Pi 

Man's  Record  of  his  own  Existence,  illustrated  throngh  their  Nj 

Uses  and  Conipauionbhip.'*  By  Charles  Pickering,  M.D. 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Hammond,  Worcester. — Nineteen  pamphlets. 
Mr.  John   G.    Smith,   Worcester.— Forty-one  pamphlets;    and  f 

seven  portraits  and  views. 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturois,  Boston. — One  book;  twenty- one  pampl 

and  various  newspapers  and  circulars. 
Mr.  Lucius  P.  OoDDARD,  Worcester. — Nine  selected  pamphlets. 
Caleb  B.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  Worcester.— Fifty-eight  pamphlets;  and 

of  the  "  Christian  Union;"  and  the  "Golden  Rule." 
Charles  Heywood,  Esq.,  Gardner.— Herrick's  History  of  the  tov 

(Jardner,  Mass. 
Mr.    Ki>WARi>    E.     Allen,    Worcester. — The    Narrative    of    Soh 

Northup,  twelve  years  a  slave. 
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Rev.  Danibl  Merriman,  Worcester.— Seventeen  Manuscript  Sermons 
by  Rev.  Samoel  Wales,  D.D..  Pastor  of  the  First  Congn^egational 
Cliurch,  Milford,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Tale 
College. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Woodward,  New  York.— Thornton's  Index  to  Hutch- 
iiisou*8  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Denny,  Leicester.— Two  heliotype  views  of  the 
Denny  Homestead,  in  Combs,  Suffolk  County,  England. 

Messrs.  Macullar,  Wiluams  and  Parker,  Boston. — Bradstreet*s 
Pocket  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Howe,  Paxton. — Two  valuable  historical  pamphlets. 

Prof.  Edward  D.  Nrill,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Transactions  for  1879 
of  the  Department  of  History  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Franklin  P.  Rice,  Worcester.— Addendum  to  the  Inscriptions 
fk-om  the  old  Burial  Grounds  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  1879;  and  Early 
Records  of  Worcester,  Book  1. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Stone,  Philadelphia,  Pa.—"  The  Philadelphia  Press,"  flrom 
June,  1863,  to  December,  1865. 

Messrs.  Joseph  S.  Wesby  &  Son,  Worcester.— Seven  books;  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ciiapin,  Worcester. — Judge  Chapin*s  Manuscript  History 
of  the  Blackstone  Valley ;  his  photograph ;  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pamphlets  and  magazines ;  two  maps ;  and  various  handbills 
and  cards. 

Mr.  Charles  Lalime,  Worcester.- Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  Cana- 
dian documents,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Territory  of  Manitoba ;  two 
maps ;   and  various  newspapers. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Burbank,  Worcester. — Seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 
five  campaign  speeches  and  documents. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Haven,  Worcester.— The  Unitarian  Review  for  1877  and 
1878,  in  continuation ;  and  five  pamphlets. 

Messrs.  Kinnicutt  &  Co.,  Worcester.— Fprty  books  and  nlnety-slx 
pamphlets. 

Henry  H.  Edes,  Esq.,  Charlestown. — The  New  York  Bulletin  from 
January  to  June,  1879;  and  various  Boston  and  New  York  news- 
papers. 

Edmund  T.  Eastman,  M.D.,  Boston. —History  of  Education  in  the 
town  of  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Messrs.  Tyler  and  Seaorave,  Worcester.— Reed's  History  of  Rutland, 
Mass.,  1836,  reprinted  by  Tyler  &  Seagrave  In  1879. 

Master  G.  Stuart  Dickinson,  Worcester. — Specimens  of  Amateur 
newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
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Hbnbt  T.  Drownb,  Bflq.,  New  York.— A  Memorial  Sketch  of 
Augustas  Duycklnck  by  Wm.  Allen  Butler;  and  a  Memoir 
same  by  Samuel  Osgocid,  D.D. ;  Beporu  of  the  New  Bngland  fi 
in  New  Yurk,  Arom  1869  to  1878 ;  and  throe  pamphlete. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Drurt,  Worcester.— The  Antenna,  No.  2,  being  a  1 
of  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Class  of  *79y  Worceslei 
Institute. 

Mr.  Edwin  Emkrt,  New  Bedford.  Two  books;  and  Hit, 
pamphlets. 

Pliny  Earls,  M.D.,  Northampton.— Verses  on  the  Sadden  Det 
Six  Youug  Women  and  One  Boy,  a  broadside  of  1782. 

Mn*.  Francrs  M.  Bakrr,  Worcester.— One  pamphlet. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpbntkr,  South  Feabody.— Four  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Stbphbn  D.  Pkkt,  Clinton,  Wis.— The  American  Antlqu 
Vol.  I.,  No.  4. 

Thomas  M.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Worcester.— Proceedings  of  the  Grand  i 
tcr,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  Massachusetts,  1876-1879. 

Lucius  M.  Boltwood,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Ck>nn. — ^A  Sketch  of  the 
aud  Character  of  Lucius  Boltwood,  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Stilson,.  Secretary,  Ottnmwa,  Iowa.— Jonmalof  i 
clal  Convention  and  of  the  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Frotc 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Klnathax  F.  Dukkx,  Secretary,  Bangor,  Me. — Proceedings  < 
General  Conference  of  Maine,  and  Maine  Missionary  Society,  187 

Hknuy  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  Worcester.— The  Farm,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

Mrs.  Fkkdkuick  W.  Paine,  and  Kev.  Grorge  S.  Paine,  Worces 
Kees*  Kncyciopa'dia,  83  volumes:  Edinburgh  Review,  59  vo1( 
Quarterly  Review,  32  volumes;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Rei 
8  volumes ;  Sismonde*s  History  of  Italian  Republics,  16  voli 
Hume's  Hisiory  of  England,  6  volumes;  Calmet*s  Dictionary,  < 
umes;  North  American  Review,  53  volumes;  Plnkerion's  Vo> 
17  volumes;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  Id 
umes;  Orton*s  Exposition,  4  volumes;  Malte  Bruifs  Geograp 
volumes;  Miscellaneous  books,  5  volumes;  twenty  pamphlets : 
one  photogniph. 

Mr.  Geokok  R.  Spurr,  Worcester.— Boerhaave's  Chemistry,  2  roll 
4to,  London,  1753. 

Miss  Lucy  Chase,  Worcester. — Public  Acts  of  the  Second  Conj 
First  Session,  of  the  Confederate  States,  1864;  various  war  bl 
one  engraving;  aud  Boston  and  Worcester  newspapers  of  early 

Enoch  H..Towne,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.— Worcester  City  ] 
ments  for  1879. 
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John  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  Boston.— Fac -similes  of  two  maps  of  Boston 

Harbor,  1774  and  1776;  and  a  view  of  the  old  Elm  on  Boston  Common, 

printed  on  a  veneer  from  the  tree  itself. 
The  Bbnjamix  F.  Thomas  Lboacy  Fund.— Four  Local  Histories,  for 

the  B.  F.  Thomas  Alcove. 
Miss  Mary    Macfarland,   Worcester.— Glbbs'  Godly  Children    their 

Parents'  Joy,  16mo,  Boston,  1727. 
J.  EvARTs  Grbrne,  Esq.,  Worcester.— A  Japanese  wood-cut  of  General 

Grant  and  his  wife. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Farrar,  Worcester.— Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  and  Relics 

in  Washington's    Headquarters,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  with  Historical 

Sketch. 
Mr.  Groroe  a.  Partridok,  Worcester.— A  General  Map  of  the  Empire 

of  Mexico,  1865. 

The  American  Geographical  Society.— Their  Bulletin,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
for  1879. 

The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society.— Their  Collections  for  1878. 
The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.— Their  Proceedings,  Vol.  V., 

No.  4 ;    and  Los  Restos  de  Colon  en  Santo  Domingo,  Por  Emlllano 

Tejera. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.— Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XIV. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. — Documents  relating  to  Its  origin  and 
History. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society.— Their  Charter,  By-Laws,  Mem- 
bers, etc. ;  and  the  Forest  Tree  Planters'  Manual. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society. — Proceedings  at  a  Meeting  held 
November  19,  1868 ;  and  fourteen  books  and  eighty  pamphlets  relat- 
ing to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society. — Their  repro- 
duction in  fac-slmlle,  of  the  Genealogy  of  Stebblns,  1771,  supposed  to 
be  the  first  American  Genealogy ;   and  their  Register,  as  issued. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.— Their  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography,  as  issued. 

MusEO  Nacional  de  Mexico. — Their  Annals,  Vol  I.,  No.  6. 

The  Essex  Institute. — ^Thelr  Bulletin,  October,  1878,  to  June,  1879. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.— Their  Proceedings,  Sec- 
ond Series,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  6;  and  List  of  the  Society,  June  12,  1879. 

The  Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society.— Their  Proceedings  for 
the  year  1878-79. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.— Their  Proceedings,  No.  103. 

The  Canadian  Institute.- Their  Journal,  New  Series,  Vol.  I.,  Part  i 
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TiiR  Minnesota  Acadkmy  op  Natural  Scmrcn.— Their  Balletlii 

1877. 

i  Thb  Salbm  Ltcbum.— Historical  Sketch  of  the  Lyceom,  1880-1879. 

I  Thb  Academy  of  Natural  SacNCRS,  or  PRiLADSLPHrA.— Their 

j  ceedlDfl^,  Part  1,  1879. 

t  La   8oci£Tfi  DBS   Antiquaibbs    db    Francb.— Their  Memoirs, 

XXXVIII. 
Thk  Massachusetts  Historical  Socibtt.— Their  Proceedings  1 

1885. 
The  American  Numismatic  and  Abchjbolooical  Sooirtt.— Proc 

ings  at  their  Twenty- Pint  Annaal  Meeting. 
The  Georgia  Historical  Socibtt.— An  Address  before  the  Sod 
March  8,  1879,  by  Col.  Charles  H.  Olmstead,  on  the  First  Yolan 
Regiment  of  Georgia. 
The  Cobden  Club.— An  acconnt  of  their  Annoal  Meeting,  1879; 

Mallet's  Letter  on  Keclproclty. 
L^Inhtitution  Ethnographiqub,  Paris,  Prance. — ^The  Annual  fbr  1 
The  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.— Their  First  Biennial  Re| 

1879. 
The  Historical  Society  of  Delaware.— Their  rapers.  No.  1. 
The  Old  Residents'  Historical  Association,  Lowell.— Their  C<w 

bullous,  Vol.  I.,  No.  4. 
TiiK  Onkida  Historical  Society,  at  Utlca.— Three  of  their  pah 

lions  in  the  year  1879. 
La  Soci^:t^:  dks  IiItudfs  Historiques.— Theli:  Journal,  as  IsMued. 
HI8TOULSCHKU  Verkin  FUR  Obrrpfalz  und  Regensburg.— Their 

ceedin«?s  for  1878. 

The  WoRCK^TER  Societv  of  Antiquity. — Their  publications.  No. 

being  Early  Records  of  Ihe  Town  of  Worcester,  Book  I,  1722-178 

TiiK  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.— Warren's  History  ol 

Associalion;  Ihe  Proceedings  for  1878  and  1879;  and  WheildoD*8 

con  Hill,  1G35  and  1790. 

The  Worcester  District  Medical  Society.— One  book;  and  el 

pniuphlels. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.— Their  Pnx 

ings,  Vol.  I. 
The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mai 

—Their  Proceedings  for  April  and  Jnne,  1879. 
The  Massachusetts   Medical   Society.— Their  Medical  Commu 

tions,  Second  Series,  Vol.  VIII.,  Part  6. 
The  Trustees   of  The   Massachusetts  General  Hospital. — ' 
Sixty-Fiah  Annual  Rcporl. 
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The  Worcester  CountV  Mechanics  Association.— Twenty- two  flies 

of  newspapers. 
The  American  Congregational   Association. — Their  Twenty-Sixth 

Annual  Report. 
The  Young  Men's  Association  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.— Their 

Forty-Third  Annual  Keport. 
The    American    Baptist    Missionary    Union.— Their    Magazine   as 

issued. 

The  New  York  Statts  Library. — Library  Reports  68-61 ;    Regent's 

Reports  88-91;    Cabinet  Reports    27-30;    and    Report    on    Normal 

Schools ;  all  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Providence  Public  Library.— The  First  Annual  Report. 
The  Boston  Public  Library.— The  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report; 

Whitney's  Catalogue  of  the  Tlcknor  Collection ;  and  the  Bulletin,  as 

Issued. 
The    Free    Public    Library,    Worcester.— The    Nineteenth    Annual 

Report;  fifty-four  flics  of  newspapers;  and  eleven  pamphlets. 
The   Library  Company   of  Philadelphia.— Their  Bulletin  of  July, 

1879. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library.— The  Seventh  Annual  Report. 

The  Lenox  Library. — The  Jesuit  Relations,  etc.,  being  No.  2  of  Con- 
tributions to  a  Catalogue  of  Lenox  Library. 

The  Hartford  Library  Association. — The  Forty-First  Annual  Re- 
port; and  their  Bulletin,  as  issued. 

The  Consistory  of  the  Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  London.— 
Catalogue  of  the  Dutch  Church  Library,  1879. 

The  Free  Public  Library,  New  Bedford.— The  City  Documents  for 
1878-9. 

Harvard  College  Library.— The  Library  Bulletin.  No.  12. 

Yale  College. — Obituary  Record,  No.  38 ;  and  Yale  College  In  1879. 

The  Worcester  National  Bank.  —The  New  York  Evening  Post ;  and 
Commercial  Bulletin  of  Boston. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.— His  report  for  1878,  in  three  vol- 
umes; Wheeler's  Geographical  Surveys  Vol.  VI. ;  Professional  Papers 
No.  15  and  Appendix;  and  two  pamphlets. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. — A  General  Index 
of  the  Agricultural  Reports,  1837-1876. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.— Sixty-two  vol- 
umes of  Public  Documents. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. —Their  Tenth  Annual 
Report. 
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Thb  Board  of  Otkr.«ekrs  ok  thb  Pooh  or  Bostox, — Their  FiA** 

ADiiual  EeporL 

Tin:  BoAUii  of  Directohs  for  Puulic  I^fSTiTtmoiifs^  BoaioD.— T 

Twenty* Second  Annual  Report. 
Thk   Editors    ov   the   Amkrica:n  Jourkal    of    NuMmuAnc&,—T\ 

Thk   Editoics   or  niK  Niiiw   York   Mki>ical   Eci^bctic   anu  €*» 

Journal,— Their  MAgnzines,  iis  tMtied,  , 

Thk  Euitor  of  thk  Holyokr  MANU¥ACTir»EfL.— His  paper,  m  iati 
TiiK  Er>rrou  of  thk  Iowa  CnuKciiMAN%— HU  paper,  as  issued, 
TuE  PROPRiRTOim  OF  TJiK  MtTftitCAt  Rfaikw.— Their  Review,  Af  i^iK 
The  pRorRiin:t>R  or  tmk  Snoifi  akb  Leathrr  liEPottTER. — l|i^  pap 

m  bftiued. 
The  PiioPRiKTOR  of  thk  Katiok. — His  paper,  as  lastied. 
The  Profribtor  or  thk  Bajucb  Gaz^te.— His  paper,  as  kaaed. 
The    PropriktoRS    of  the   FiTcaauRO    Sextikel.— Their  papery 

!ssu«d. 

The  PHopJUETOie  of  the  Aykr  Puaao  Sfirit^^HIs  paper,  aa  feaae 
Tub   FRonifKTORs  or   the  Worcester  Daily   and  Weekly   Sft^ 

Their  pHpers,  li*  issued,  ] 

The  PKorRicTORS  or  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Wkeicly  Ga£eti 

— Their  paperSi  as  Issued. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Ainericmi  Antiquarian  Society  here- 
with submits  his  semi-annual  report,  made  up  to  October 
20,  1879. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures,  the 
several  funds  show  but  little  change  since  the  last  report. 
The  income  derived  from  the  investments  Jjks  slightly 
increased,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  the  previous  six  months, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  improved  business  of 
the  country  will,  in  the  near  future,  cause  a  still  greater 
increase. 

Forty-nine  members  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  assessment, 
thereby  increasing  the  income  of  the  Librarian's  and 
General  Fund  $245. 

Nothing  has  l>een  charged  to  the  Publishing  Fund  the 
past  six  months,  but  the  expense  of  printing  the  number  of 
our  "  Proceedings,"  just  issued,  will  probably  absorb  nearly 
all  the  income  for  the  six  months. 

The  expense  of  the  new  steam  heating  fixtures,  amount- 
ing to  about  $1,000,  has  been  charged  to  the  Salisbury 
Building  Fund.  A  farther  expense  of  about  $350  for  the 
much  needed  shelves  in  the  new  room  appropriated  for  our 
bound  newspapers,  is  also  chargeable  to  that  fund. 

The  arrival  of  an  invoice  of  books  ordered  for  the  Davis 
Alcove,  the  expense  of  which  will  be  charged  to  the  Isaac 
Davis  Fund,  will  largely  reduce  its  present  surplus  income. 


'Ine  detHilod   statement  of  the  receipts  and  t«xpefidil 
with  tlmt  of  til©  iiiveatmcuts  of    the   s^freml  fund*, 
folluWi : — 

Statement  0f  tfjr  Condition  of  Ifjr  Btbttal  JfunW 


The  LibriJrlan's  and  Otntral  Fund^ 


ld70.     ApHlSi.    Bala»^^^.  -#81,490  21 

**       Oct.   2^0.    Becelve  t  on  tuveatmeiitji 

*         77S  50 

"  **      "  '^  MI&1  Assessments       2U  00 


Md  f^r  sakrlcs  and  Incldcnmi  expisD§es  .  ,   ,   .   .  ^90  10 


lS7t.    Oct*  20,    Freseut  amouDt  of  the  Fund  .   •  ,  fSl,' 

Bank  Stock.  ...,,.,,, #  9,100  00 

RuUroiid  Stock  -   .   .   < ,   ,      3,400  00 

lUUr^ail  Botidtt ,  .  ,   .  ^   ,     )2J€0  00 

airiHsjaije  Notcrt    ,♦..*,,,*»,,*       6,000  00 
Cash 426  68 


$31,626  68 

The  CoUeclion  and  Research  Fund, 

187U.     April  24.     Balance  of  FoDd $16,695  54 

**       Oct.  20.      Received  interest  on  investments 

to  date, 358  99 


$17,054  53 
Paid  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  and  for  books  .   .   .         523  22 


Present  amount  of  the  Fund $16,531  81 

Invested  as  follows: 

Bank  Stock $6,500  00 

Railroad  Stock 5,300  00 

Railroad  Bonds 4,500  00 

Cash 231  31 


.    $16,531  31 
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The  Bookbinding  Fund. 

1879.    April  24.     Balance  of  Fond $6»588  U 

'*       Oct.    20.    Received  interest  on  Investments 

to  date  ........       161  00 

$6,749  11 
Paid  part  of.  Assls^nt-Librarian's  salary  $300  00 
Paid  for  binding 106  80        406  30 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund $6,342  81 

Invested  <i8  folloua : 

Bank   Stoclc $2,800  00 

Railroad  Stock 1,000  00 

Railroad    Bonds ;    2,500  00 

Cash • 42  81    . 

$6,342  81 
The  Publishing  Fund. 

1879.     April  24.    Balance  of  Fund $8,210  61 

•*       Oct.  20.      Received  interest  on  investments 

to  date 244  00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund  ......  $8,454  61 

Invested  cts  follows: 

Bank  Stock $1,000  00 

Railroad   Bonds 5,000  00 

City  Bond 1,000  00 

Mortgage    Note 1,100  00 

Ca<ih 354  61 

$8,454  61 

The  Salisbury  Building  Ftind. 

1879.     April  24.     Balance  of  Fund $2,174  83 

**       Oct.  20.    Received  interest  on  investments 

to  date 12  50 

$2,186  83 
Paid  for  Heating  Apparatus,  &c .1,004  11 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund $1,182  72 

10 
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lUilroad  Bonds 

BAnk  Stock tot  00 

Cash 0171 

•l^OSTt 

n$  Lnm  lki9t»  Fkmi^ 

1879*    AprU  84.    BmUnce  of  Fond tliOfiO  81 

**      Oct.   20.    Becaivad  interest  on  InTMtnMnts 

to  date 2S  00 

Paid  for  Books . •  •  •  •         »  79 

Present  amoant  of  tlie  tnnd f  ] 

/noeffsd  Of  fMno§ : 

Bank  Stock #600  00 

Railroad  Stock 800  00 

Ca8h 809  OS 

$1,069  08 

The  Lincoln  Legticy  Fund, 

1879.    April  24.    Balance   of  Fund $1,633  61 

<'       Oct.  20.      Received  interest  on  investment 

to  date 16  00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund $1 

Invested  as  follows : 

Bank  Stock $1,600  00 

Cash 48  61 

$1,648  61 
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The  Benjamin  F,  ThomM  Local  History  Fund, 

1879.    April  24.    Balance  of  Fnnd $1,001  80 

**      Oct.  20.    Receired  for  interest  since  ....       85  00 

1,086  80 
I    Paid  for  Local  Histories 10  58 

Present  amount  of  the  Fnnd $1,026  22 

Invested  in— 

Railroad  Bond  , $1,000  00 

Cash ,  •  •         26  23 

$1,026  22 
Total  of  the  Elffht  Funds $68,381  89 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  the  foregoing  statement  $1,561  89 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 

Worcester,  October  20,  1879, 


The  undersigned.  Auditors  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  TresMurer, 
and  find  them  to  be  correct  and  properly  vouched,  and  that  the  securi* 
ties  held  by  him  for  the  several  fhnds  correspond  with  his  statement. 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 
EBEN^ZER  TORREY, 

Worcester,  October  21,  1879. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  Poblishing  Coi^mUtee  are  glad  of  the  opportanitj  to  print 
another  paper  ft-om  the  pen  of  Professor  Valentlni.  His  previous  con- 
tributions have  been  favorably  received  by  son^e  of  the  most  competent 
Judges.  He  is  always  ingenious  and  suggestive,  taking  care  to  sustain 
his  views  by  adequate  collateral  information,  and  leaving  an  impression 
of  earnestness  and  thoroughness,  even  though  the  reader  should  not  be 
able  always  to  see  the  way  through  his  bold  inferences  to  the  important 
conclusions  deduced  from  them. 

It  seem^  apparent  that  new  phases  of  opinion  respecting  the  positioq 
in  the  world's  history  held  by  the  races  occupying  the  central  portions 
of  the  American  Continent  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  fhture.  Qr 
rather,  perhaps,  it  may  be  claimed  that  vestiges  of  ancient  and  ipde- 
pendent  culture,  of  revolutions,  conquests,  and  changing  dynasties, 
extending  back  to  a  remote  period  of  time,  which  have  hitherto  simply 
excited  and  bewildered  travellers  and  explorers,  bid  fair  to  be  subjected 
to  tests  and  comparisons  derived  from  wider  and  closer  observation, 
for  which  the  means  are  accumulating,  and  from  which  definite  results 
are  anticipated. 

It  is  remarkable  how  one  tidal  wave  of  investigation  after  another 
has,  at  different  eras,  invaded  and  receded  flrom  these  regions,  carrying 
ftom  them  more  or  less  of  the  flragmeuts  of  their  architectural,  monu- 
mental, and  pictorial  records  — the  sources  of  doubtfhl  and  unsatis- 
factory interpretation.  The  Spanish  chroniclers ;  the  scientists  of  the 
period  of  Humboldt  and  his  contemporaries ;  the  French  government  and 
the  learned  societies  of  France,  uniting  their  efforts  to  render  effective 
the  honest  but  undisciplined  enthusiasm  of  Brasseurde  Bourbourg;  all 
have  experienced  a  subsidence  of  interest  arising  mainly  ftrom  a  want  of 
succeas  in  yielding  a  sufficiently  plausible  solution  of  a  mysterious  sub- 
ject. The' death  of  Brasseur,  the  fall  of  Maximilian,  and  the  political 
distractions  of  the  French  government  and  people,  are  not  alone  the 
causes  of  suspended  action  on  the  part  of  the  learned  bodies  of  France. 
They  deemed  it  prudent  to  discredit  the  judgment  and  correctness  of 
their  own  agent.  One  at  least  of  Brasseur*s  Commission  publicly 
disavowed  responsibility  for  his  opinions;  and  his  attempt  to  interpret 
the  Codex  Troano  by  means  of  the  alphabet  of  Bishop  Landa  was 
pronounced  by  themselves  to  be  a  failure. 

How  signally  the  explorations  of  Del  Rio,  of  Dupaix,  of  Galindo,  and 
of  Dc  Waldeck,  failed  to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  public 
mind!  How  soon  the  illustrated  narrative  of  Stephens  became  in  a 
measure  disregarded,  and  even  his  reliableness  questioned  I  How  com- 
pletely the  nine  ponderous  folios  of  Lord  Kiugsborough's  extensive 
collection  fell  dead  A'om  the  press,  until  the  great  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life  and  his  entire  fortune  sold  in  the  market  for  less  than  a 
single  useless  production  of  Increase  or  Cotton  Mather  I  We  have  seen 
the  elaborate  and  learned  essays  of  Gallatin  upon  Mexican  civilization 
slumbering  with  the  long  sleep  of  the  Ethnological  Society ;  the  Geo- 
graphical   Society    cautious    about   travelling    out  of  the    routes    of 
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regalar  ezp«ditlon8;  eren  the  Mrdonte  "Katlon,*  a  tinned  mM 
llteratare,  politics,  and  science,  and  always  readj  for  caastk 
cism,  liesitating  to  yen  tare  fkr  beneatli  the  sarfkce  of  ibeae  im|M 
inquiries.  The  ill-lkted  Berendt  has  perished  in  the  midat  of  hi* 
!  ished  labors ;  and,  lastly,  one  of  the  moet  purely  phU<»ophlcal  in 

i  gators  of  Indian  habits  and  history  reasons  in  a  direction  oppoi 

1  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  aboriginal  cirillzation. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  renewal  of  interest  In  Mexican  tLwchmtAogj^ 
revlyed  consciousness  of  something  more  to  be  gained  ttom  the 
of  culture  among  the  early  races  of  this  continent  (a  meaning 
mystical  remains  that  has  not  been  deyeloped),  cor  Society  may 
its  share  in  the  re-lclndling  or  fostering  of  the  newly  excited  tan 
In  saying  this  we  do  not  overiook  the  preparation  whi^  recent  si 
of  the  general  condition  of  prehistoric  races  has  created  for 
investigations;  but.  In  this  particular  field,  it  has  had  the  forti 
draw  special  attention  to  certain  regions  and  opportunities  of  rem 
This  has  been  due  to  the  earnest  and  liberal  exertions  of  one 
members,  who,  some  years  since,  passed  a  winter  in  Tncatan,  aa 
iLcpt  up  a  correspondence  with  friends  and  acquaintances  t] 
He  embodied  his  obsenrations  and  experiences  in  a  report  on  I 
of  the  Council  rendered  in  18T6.  He  has  since  endeaTored  to  pn 
the  operations  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  in  the  actual 
and  has  assisted  in  preparing  the  papers  of  Professor  Valentini  ft 
publications,  providing  illustrations  In  all  cases  when  practicable. 
Report  of  the  Council  in  the  present  number  of  **  Proceedings*  Is  li 
devoted  to  an  account,  by  the  wrlterf  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Mi 
and  his  observations  upon  the  country  and  its  history.  More 
twelve  years  ago.  In  January,  1868,  a  generous  member  of  th 
clety^  had  the  forethought  to  establish  a  department  of  the  If 
composed  of  books  relating  to  Spanish  America,  beginning  with  tb 
of  Lord  KiDgsborough*8  mammoth  publication,  and  others,  foi 
specialty  of  antiquities,  and  accompanied  by  a  pecuniary  foundatio 
future  growth.  The  importance  of  a  provision  for  this  particulai 
pose  becomes  daily  more  conspicuous  as  attention  Is  directed  to 
portion  of  the  continent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  such  movements,  with  the  gr 
activity  in  publishing  its  **  Anales"  on  the  part  of  the  Moiseo  Na^ 
de  Mexico,  and  the  Issue  of  such  publications  as  that  of  Prof.  Ri 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  §  and  the  private  work  of  Mr.  Short,^ 
not  without  their  influence. 

The  scheme,  which,  although  not  fUlly  matured,  we  have  reas< 
believe  a  real  one,  of  sending  an  expedition  to  some  of  the  orij 
Mexican  provinces  for  a  thorough  exploration,  at  the  cost  of  a  we 
citizen  of  New  York,  the  results  to  be  printed  in  the  North  Ame 
Review,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  faults  of  the  **  BenaUminee, 

S.  F.  Havrn, 

Fur  the  Commi 


•  8.  Sallibary,  Jr^  Bfq.      t  Col,  John  D.  Waahbarn.  tThe  Hon .  Imuo  Darli 

§  **  The  Palenque  Tablet,  In  the  U.  8.  National  Museum.    Bj  Charles  lUn,  1879. 
5  The  North  Americans  of  Antlqultf,  their  origin,  mlgratlona,  and  type  of  clrili 
considered.    By  John  T.  Short.  1880. 


THE  KATUNES  OP  MAYA  HISTORY. 

By  Phiilipp  J.  J.  Valbnti^^  iPH.t)v 
ITYanslated  from  the  G^erman,  by  Stephen  Salisbury ^  Jr,] 


iNTBObUGTOBT   RsaCABKB. 

Ik  the  ensuing  discussion  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
the  so-called  "  Katunes  of  Maya  history." 

The  Manuscript  which  bears  this  name  is  written  in  the 
Maya  language,  and  its  discovery  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  At  its  first  publication  in  1941  it  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
study  of  ancient  American  history,  becanse  it  unveiled  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  Yucatan,  which  had  been  till 
then  entirely  unknown  and  serionsly  missed.  At  that  date 
only  a  scanty  number  of  data,  loosely  described,  and  re- 
ferring to  an  epoch  removed  from  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
the  Peninsula  by  only  a  few  decades,  had  appeared  as  the  sole 
representatives  of  a  long  past,  in  which  the  builders  of  the 
ruined  cities  undoubtedly  must  have  lived  an  eventful  life, 
not  to  be  counted  by  a  few  generations,  but  by  a  long  and 
hardly  calculable  number  of  centuries.  This  vacuum  of 
time  the  manuscript  promised  to  fill  out.  Though  it  did 
not  offer  a  history  conceived  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  the  brief  epitome  of  events  which  it  presented,  began 
by  telling  us  of  the  arrival  of  foreigners  from  distant  lands, 
who,  step  by  step  succeeded  in  conquering  the  Maya  soil  and 
who  were  brought  into  significant  connection  with  the  name 
as  well  as  the  fall  of  cities  now  lying  in  ruins  over  the  whole 
country. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  events  reported,  they  have  been 
received  by  many  students  with  a  confidence  and  faith  rarely 
manifested  when  discoveries  of  such  importance  are  bcought 
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to  light.  As  to  the  .form  in  which  they  iw-ere  presc 
tlic  Hiithor  ftc^emed  to  cxhihit  neither  the  skill  of  a  pn»fesb 
nor  the  chiinsiness  of  an  occasional  forger.  If  on  the  Mce 
the  {^aps  he  left  betrayed  a  defective  memorj.  this  dr 
BtaucAi  Hhotild  \>e  held  rather  as  an  indication  of  his  credit 
The  material  from  which  his  information  was  derives 
might  add,  was  extensive,  and  mnch  of  it  was  prohahlj 
when  he  gave  the  acconnt  at  a  later  period  of  his  life. 

The  events  eommnnicated  being  in  themselves  of 
highest  interest,  rose  in  importance  from  the  fart 
th(iy  were  arranged  in  successive  epot^hs.  A  <-hance 
thereby  given  to  calculate  the  long  space  of  time  that  i 
vened  between  the  arrival  of.  the  ancient  and  of  the  mc 
con(|iieror8.  This  difficult  task  was  attempted  by  the 
tunate  discoverer  himself,  Seiior  Juan  Pio  Perez,  of  Tnc 
accompanied  by  a  learned  discussion  on  ancient  Maya  < 
nology.  His  calculation  furnishes  the  snm  of  1392  y 
the  first  initial  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  144  A.  I)« 
the  last  to  1536  A.  D. 

When,  Home  years  ago  we  undertook  to  examine  thei 
ment  of  Senor  Perez  we  were  not  at  all  astonished  by  thes 
anti(piity  (»f  the  date  he  had  drawn  from  the  Maya  M 
Hcript.  For,  Ticjirly  at  the  same  time,  we  had  reached  j 
liir  rcHultrt  ill  an  Httom|)t  made  to  utilize  certain  ret* 
whicii  Ixtli]x<K'liitl  (1590),  and  Veytia  (1760),  (Kingsborc 
(/olhurtioii,  Vols.  8  and  9),  have  left  regarding  the  ear 
chronology  of  the  Nahuatl  tribes.  By  adopting  a  n 
rational  method  of  ('omputation  than  these  Mexican  wri 
had  followed,  wc  were  unable  to  withstand  the  conclus 
that  the  Nahuatl  ])eo|)le  who  were  immediate  territc 
neighbors  of  the  Mayas,  considered  the  year  258  A.  D. 
earliest  date  of  tluMr  arrival  on  and  occupancy  of  the  M 
can  soil.  Thus  we  had  reached  in  this  line  of  investigai 
very  nearly  the  same  results  with  the  Nahuatl  as  Sefior  P( 
with  tlie  Maya  chronology,  and  the  suspicion  began  tod? 
upon  us  that  these  two  neighboring  people  might,  possi 
hav(^  stood  in  a  still  closer  than  a  mere  territorial  connect 

These  results,  however,  were  only  of  a  very  problemat 
nature.  Thi^y  were  derived  from  written  reports,  wh 
after  all,  could  not  be  regarded  as  uncjuestionable  author 
Jhit  th(»y  recreived  a  strong  contirmation  from  a  diseov 
we  made  lat(»r  on  the  so-called  Mexican  Calendar  Stone, 
our  dis('ussion  of  this  monument  we  believe  that  we  h 
given  anjph^  proof  of  tho   fact,  that  its   principal  Z(me  t 
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r^JiQ  a  sculptured  record,  showing  a  series  of  numerical 
^^i^-mbols,  from  the  computation  of  which  the  year  231 
^ ..  D,  resulted  as  that  whicli  the  Nahuatls  had  accepted  as 
■y^iO  fii'st  date  of  their  national  era. 

- .  Secords  presented  in  stone  and  compiled  by  the  nation 
^/hose  history  they  convey,  must  always  be  considered  the 
ao8t  authentic  evidence  of  historical  truth.  Now,  were  we 
,J80  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  some  Maya  monument,  similar 
JO  the  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  and  were  we  also  able  to 
decipher  it,  we  should  thereby  have  the  means  for  determine 
iug  whether  Maya  chronology  extended  back  to  au  epoch 
difiercnt  from  that  of  the  Nahuatl,  or  to  one  identical  with 
it.  That  such  a  monument  once  existed  we  have  no  doubt. 
That  it  may  still  exist,  we  have  no  reasonable  grounds  for 
denying  the  possibility.  It  remains,  however,  still  to  be  dis- 
covered and  to  be  interpreted.  But  since  the  fortunate 
discovery  has  not  yet  been  made,  we  must  rest  satisfied  for 
the  present  with  conclusions  derived  from  extant  written 
records.  The  only  manuscript  of  this  character  thus  far 
brought  to  light,  is  that  said  to  have  been  found  at  Mani,* 
which  was  translated  by  Senor  Perez  from  the  Maya  lan- 
guage, and  accompanied  by  a  very  valuable  chronological 
interpretation. 

Since  the  close  revision  we  undertook  of  the  latter,  brought 
out  very  striking  coincidences  of  early  Maya  dates  with 
those  of  the  Nahuatl,  and  especially  wfth  that  indicated  on 
the  Calendar  Stone,  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  reprint 
the  manuscript,  to  discuss  its  contents  again,  and  to  arrange 
them  under  new  points  of  view.  Regarded  by  itself,  the 
manuscript,  indeed,  might  seem  of  only  doubtful  value  in 
settling  an  important  chronological  question.  But  the  com^ 
parison  of  its  earliest  date  with  that  of  the  Nahuatl  monu- 
ment will  enhance  the  value  of  each  of  them,  because  they 
may  be  considered  as  corroborative  of  each  other. 


♦  Historia  de  Yucatan.    By  Eligio  Ancona,  M6ricla,  1879,  Vol.  I.,  page 
95,  note  1. 
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Maya, 

Lai  u  tzolAD  K&tuti  lukci  ti  cub 
ti  yotoch  Nonoual  cnute  atillo  Tutu  I 
Xiu  ti  chSktn  Ztilun;  u  Ummil  u 
tiiiclob  Tulapau  ehk'ouahtliiiri. 


§  1-  C^te  blu  tl  Kilt  11 II  lie  u 
ximbftloh  ca  utlob  uaye  yetel  Holon 
Chiintepcub  yot<?l  u  cuchulob:  en 
bokiob  tl  pctetje  oaxac  Ahau  bin 
yan  cachl,  uac  Ahau,  cnn  Ahtiy 
cab  11  AlmiL  cankal  haab  catac 
huiippel  haab;  tumen  hun  piziun 
o](labiHi  Abaii  ciicbie  ca  uliob  nay 
tt  petene  canktil  haab  catac  b imp- 
pet  haab  tu  paktelL  yeti'l  cu  xiui- 
balob  lukcl  tu  luuniUob  ca  talnb 
uay  tt  ptitcue  ChacDoultati  lae,  u 
afiiiil  lae  81. 

$  2.  Yaxac  Ahan,  tine  Ahau, 
cabll  Ajiiu  kuchi'i  Cliaenoiiitan  Ab- 
mtkai  Tutul  XI u  huappel  liaab 
niioan  ti  hnkal  baab  ojihi  yauob 
Cbacnoulluu  lae:    lai  u  babll  lae. 

§  3.  Lalttm  ucbcl  u  cbitpahal 
tKUCubte  Ziyan-caan  lae  Bakbalal^ 
can  Abau,  cabVl  Ahau,  oxlahtiu 
Ahau  oxkal  haab  t;u  tcpakib  Zlyan- 
caan  c^  cmob  uay  lac;  i  lal  n  haabil 
cu  tepalob  Bakbalal  ebaulte  laltuu 
cbicpahcl  Cbichen  Il2&  lae. 

60  aflos. 

§  4.  Butuc  AbaUp  boloa  AhHU^ 
QQC  Ahau,  ho  Ahau,  ox  Ahau,  ban 
Ahau  uac  kal  baab  cu  tepalob  Cbl- 
cheo  itza  ua  prtx!  Chkben  Itzn»  ca 
blDob  cahlal  ChaTuputuu  tl  ynnbl  u 
yotOL-hob  nb  Ytzoab  kuyevi  uiiicob 
lue*  120  arlos. 


SCIIIFT. 


'JYanMlaiion. 

This  is  the  scries  of  "Ritunej  ** 
that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Ihfir 
titpartur*!  fi'om  the  larul  and  haus© 
of  Nonouai,  In  which  were  the  four 
Tutul  Xiu,  lyin:;  to  the  west  of 
Zulu  a,  goin^  out  of  the  country  of 
Tulapati. 

§  L  Four  epochs  were  spent  in 
tra veiling,  bufare  they  arrived  hero 
with  Holoiiehaiitepeuh  and  hU  fol- 
lowers. When  they  began  their 
journey  toward  thl«  Island,  it  was 
the  8th  Ahau,  and  the  nth,  4th  and 
2d  were  spent  In  tnivcllin;^;  bee^uwc 
in  the  year  of  the  13th  Ahau  they 
arrived  at  this  l^^land,  making  to- 
gether elgbty-oue  years  thuy  were 
travelHuiTi  between  their  departure 
from  their  country  and  their  arrival 
at  this  island  of  ChacnoultaQ, 

Vears  8L 

§  2.  The  8th  Ahau,  the  6th 
Abau;  in  the  2d  Ahnu  arrived 
Ajmekat  Tutul  Xiu,  and  ninety, 
nine  years  they  remained  In  Chac- 
noultan-  Years  90. 

$  3.  In  this  time  also  tcKik  place 
the  discovery  of  the  province  of 
Zlyan-caau  or  Bacalar,  the  4th  Ahau 
and  2d  Ahau,  or  sixty  years,  they 
had  ruled  In  Ziyan-caau  when  they 
came  here.  Dutiug  these  years  of 
their  government  of  the  province 
of  Bacalar  occurred  the  dlsci^very 
of  Chlchen-Itza.  Year*  60. 

§  4.  The  nth  Ahan»  the *Jth,  Tth, 
5th,  3d  and  Ist  Ahau,  or  120  v<*flr8, 
they  ruled  In  Chichen-Itza»  when  it 
WHS  destroy ed*  ami  they  enilgratetl 
to  Chainpoton,  where  the  Iixae**, 
holy  men,  bad  houises.      Years  i:fO. 
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§  5.  Vac  Ahaa,  chucuc  o  laumil 
Chanputan,  can  Ahau,  cabil  Abau, 
oxlahuD  Ahaa,  baluc  Abau,  bolon 
Abaa,  dug  Abau,  bo  Abau,  ox 
Abau,  bun  Abau,  labca  Abau,  la- 
bun  AJau,  uaxac  Abau,  paxcl  Cban- 
putnn,  oxlabuu  kaal  baab  cu  tepa- 
lob  Cbanputun  tunienel  Ytza  uincob 
ca  talob  o  tzacl^  u  yotocbob  tu 
eaten,  laix  tun  u  katunil  biuciob 
ab  Ytzaob  yalan  cbe  yalan  aban 
yalan  ak  ti  numyaob  lae ;  lai  u  babil 
cucbinbal  lae.  200. 

§  6.  Vac  Abau,  can  Abau,  ca  kal 
haabcatalob  u  beaob  yotocb  tu  ea- 
ten ca  tu  zatabob  Cbakanputun : 
lay  u  babil  lae.  40 

§  7.  Lai  u  katunil  cabil  Abau,  n 
beoci  cab  Abcuitok  Tutul  Xiu 
Yxmal.  Cabil  Abau,  oxlabun  Abau, 
buluc  Abau,  bolon  Abau,  uuc  Abau, 
bo  Abau,  ox  Abau,  bun  Abau, 
labca  Abau,  labun  Abau,  lahun  kal 
baab  cu  tepalob  yetel  u  halacb 
uinicil  Cbicben  Itza  yctel  Mayalpan  : 
lay  u  babil  lae.  200 

§  8.  Lai  u  katunil  buluc  Abau, 
bolon  Abau,  uac  Abau,  uaxac  Abau, 
paxci  u  balacb  uinicil  Cbicben  Itza 
tumenel  u  kebantban  Huuac-eel,  ca 
ucb  ti  Chacxib  cbac  Cbiclicu  Itza  tu 
kebantban  Hunac-eel  u  balacb  uini- 
cil Mayalpan  icbpac.  Cankal  baab 
catac  labun  piz  baab,  tu  labun  tun 
uaxac  Abau  cucbie;  lai  u  baabil 
paxci  tumenel  Abzinteyutchau  je- 
tel  Tzunte-cum,  yetel  Taxcal,  yetel 
Pantemit,  Xucbu-cuet,  yetel  Ytz- 
cuat,  yetel  K^kaltecat  lay  u  kaba 
uinicilob :  lae  inuctulob  abmayal 
panob  lae.  90. 

§  9.  Laili  u  katunil  uaxac  Abau, 
lai  ca  binob  u  p4  ab  Vliiiil  Abau 
tumenel  u  uahal-uahob  yetel  ah 
Ytzmal  Vlil  Abau;  lae  oxlabun  uuo 
u  katunilob  ca  paxob  tumen  Ilunac- 
eel :  tumenel  u  oabal  u  naatob ;  uac 


§  6.  Tbe  6tb  Abau  tbey  took 
possession  of  tbe  territory  of  Cbam- 
poton;  tbe  4th  Abau,  2d,  iStb, 
lltb,  9tb,  7tb,  6tb,  3d,  let,  12tb, 
lOtb  and  8tb,  Champoton  was  de- 
stroyed or  abandoned.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  tbe  Itzaea 
reigned  in  Champoton,  when  tbey 
returned  in  searcli  of  tbeir  homes, 
and  tbey  lived  for  several  katunes 
under  the  uninhabited  mountains. 
Years  260. 

§  6.  The  6tb  Abau,  4th  Abau, 
after  40  years,  tbey  returned  to 
tbeir  hemes  once  more  and  Cham- 
poton was  lost  to  them.     Years  40. 

§  7.  In  this  Katun  of  tbe  2d  Abau, 
Ajcuitok  Tutul  Xiu  established 
himself  in  Uxmal ;  tbe  2d  Abau,  the 
18tb,  lltb,  9tb,  7th,  oth.  3d,  1st,  the 
I2tb  and  lOtb  Abau,  equal  to  200 
years,  they  governed  in  Uxmal, 
with  the  governors  of  Chichen-Itza 
and  of  Mayapan.  Years  200. 

§  8.  These  are  the  Katunes  lltb, 
9th  and  6th  Abau  (sic).  In  the  8tb 
Abau  the  governor  of  Chichen-Itza 
was  deposed,  because  he  murmured 
disrespectfully  against  Ilunac-eel. 
This  happened  to  Chacxibchac  of 
Chichen-Itza,  governor  of  tbe  for- 
tress of  Mayapan.  Ninety  years 
bad  elapsed,  but  tbe  10th  year  of 
the  8th  Ahau  was  the  year  in  which 
be  was  overthrown  by  Ajzinte-yut- 
chau,  with  Tzuntecum,  Taxcal, 
Pantemit,  Xuch-ueuet,  Ytzcuat  and 
Kakaltecat;  these  are  the  names  of 
the  seven  Mayalpanes.       Years  90. 

§  9.  In  the  same  Katun  of  the 
8th  Ahau  they  attacked  Chief  Ulmil, 
in  consequence  of  his  quarrel  with 
Ulil,  Chief  of  Yzamal ;  thirteen  divi- 
sions of  troops  he  had  when  he  was 
routed    by  Ilunac-eel;    in  tbe  6th 
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Ahan  ca  oocl:  hutikal  hoab  cAtnc 
cftu  lahun  pizi :  lai  u  hubll  cu 
xlnbal.  34. 

§  10.  Vac  Ahan,  cau  Ahau,  cabi] 
Ahau,  ox  I  all  11  u  Abau,  buluc  Abao, 
chQCiiC  u  IuuidU  Icb  pi\  Majnlpan^ 
tomenel  u  pach  tulum,  tumentl 
nioltepa)  icb  cab  Mayalpan,  tumenel 
TUa  uinlcob  yetel  ah  VI mil  Abnu 
lae;  can  kaal  liaab  catac  oxppe) 
haab:  yocol  b«liic  Ahau  cucliie 
paxci  Majalpad  ttiiueut'l  ahultzil 
au I,  tan  cab  Maya! pan.  53. 


§  IL  Vaxac  Ahau  lay  paxci 
May  at  pan  lai  u  katuiill  uac  AhiiQ, 
can  Abai]«  cabll  Aliau,  lai  baab  ca 
xlriibivl  ca  yax  luimi  cspaflolea  a 
yaxUci  caa  luuml  Yucatuii  tzucubte 
lae,  oxkal  baab  puuxac  icU  p4 
cucbie.  CO. 

§  12*  Oxlahuu  Abau»  buluc  A  ban, 
ucbcl  iQiiyacimlt  Icb  pA  yct*^!  uoh- 
kukll :  oxltiliuii  Ahau  ciiiici  Abpula  : 
uacppel  hiiab  u  biuel  ma  dococ  d 
xocol  oxlahun  Abnu  cucbie,  tl 
yaull  u  xocul  haab  li  lakin  cui.bio, 
canil  kan  comlabi  pup,  tu  boUiun 
Zip  catac  oxppeli,  boUm  Viuix  u 
klnll  laf  cJinl  x4Upula;  latiuu  ailo  cu 
xlinbat  cuchi  lac  ca  oheliabac  lay  u 
IOC  nu  me  roll  afios  lae  1&S6  nnoa 
cticblei  oxkal  haab  paaxac  icb  pi 
cucbl  lae. 

§  13.  Lain  ma  oococ  u  xociil 
buluc  Abau  bic  lai  uki  c^pafmles 
ktil  ulricob  tl  lakln  u  tulob  ca  uliob 
uay  tac  luuniil  lac;  bolon  Ahau 
boppci  crUtiaaoU  uchcl  caputzibil ; 
lain  icliil  B  katuiiil  lae  ulcl  yax 
obispo  Toroba  u  kaba,  hcix  afio  cu 
ximbal  ocbie.  1544. 


Ahau  the  war  was  over,  after  54 
years.  Years  S4. 

§  10.  In  the  6th  Ahau,  4tb.  2d« 
ISUi  and  lUb  Ahau,  the  fbrtlfled 
territory  of  Mayapan  was  Invaded 
by  the  men  of  Itxa,  under  iheff 
Cbkrilmll,  because  they  had  wall*, 
arvil  ^ovi*riKHl  in  common  the  peo- 
ple of  Mayalpnn;  elgbty-lhree 
years  elfip»ed  afler  this  event,  and 
at  thi*  he^^itinin^  of  tbo  UtU  Ahau 
Mayalpan  wa«  destroyed  by  gitms* 
gers  of  ihe  Uitstcs.  lligblnnderSi  as 
was  also  Tancflj  of  Mayalpan. 

Years  ftSt 

§  11.  In  the  dth  Ahau.  Mayalpan 
was  deatnjyed;  ihe  epocbtt  of  tbe 
Dibf  4lb  and  2d  Abuu  clap^efl,  and 
at  Ibl:*  pcnod  the  Spaniards  for  tlif 
first  time  arrived,  and  gnve  llie 
name  of  Yucatan  lo  this  province*, 
sixty  years  after  the  destiuciimi  of 
the  fortreas.  Yeai-»  CO. 

I  13.  The  ISth  and  Uth  Atoaa, 
pcAtUence  and  sunnW  pox  were  In  the 
ca»Ues.  In  the  ISth  Abau,  Chief 
Ajpula  died;  £«ix  years  were  want' 
iuK  to  the  com  pier  ion  of  the  18ih 
Ahau;  this  year  was  e*Mjriter!  to- 
ward the  east  of  the  wheel,  and  be- 
gftu  on  the  4ib  "Kan/'  Ajpiila  died 
on  ibK  18tb  day  of  the  month  Zip* 
In  the  Otb  Ymix;  and  thai  It  may 
be  known  in  nuniberA^  It  waa  tbe 
year  1530.  sixty  yeana  titUsr  Uie 
destruction  of  the  fortress, 

f  13.  Before  the  tenntnailon  of 
the  11th  Abau.  the  ij^pan lards  ar- 
rived, holy  men  from  the  eatil 
came  with  tbem  wben  tbey  reached 
tbe  land.  The  9lb  Ahau  was  the 
coinmeneement  of  ba|)tlt(at  and 
Christianity;  and  \n  ihb  ye*r  waa 
the  arrival  of  Toroba  (Toral),  the 
nrat  bishop.  1544  A.  II. 
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Note. — This  Manuscript  has  also  an  introduction  and  close,  which 
Seuor  Perez  has  not  published,  because  the  dates  specified  occurred  in 
the  Spanish  epoch,  and  consequently  were  of  no  interest  to  the  Maya 
student. 


History  of  the  Manuscript. 

In  tlie  interest  of  HUthenticity  it  is  much  to  he  reojretted 
that  neither  the  name  of  the  author,  his  residence,  nor  the 
date  when  tlie  Manuscript  was  written,  are  known  to  us, 
and  we  are  also  ignorant  of  other  matters  of  moment ; 
whether  the  Manuscript  is  an  original  or  a  copy,  or  how 
often  copied,  or  hy  what  family  or  person  it  may  have  been 
preserved  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Don  Juan  Pio 
Perez.  That  Yucatecan  gentleman  had  retired  from  Merida, 
the  capital,  to  the  District  of  Peto,  to  devote  himself  to 
his  favorite  studies,  the  ancient  language  and  the  history 
of  his  nation.  The  unusual  interest  that  he  showed  in  this 
direction,  united  to  his  influential  position  as  first  officer  of 
the  district,  enabled  him  to  obtain  many  small  manuscript 
documents  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  natives  in 
their  vernacular  language,  tlie  Maya,  soon  after  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  whicli,  for  the  most  part,  contained  iiistorical 
reminiscences  of  the  time  of  the  supremacy  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  these  manuscripts  tliere  was  a  so-called  Ch'daia 
Balam  Calendar^  which,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  con- 
tained, besides,  the  outlines  of  the  [)rimitive  history  of  Yucatan. 
It  was,  indeed,  but  a  brief  epitome  of  historical  events, 
accompanied  i)y  the  corresponding  dates.  But  its  value  con- 
sisted in  the  circumstance  that  these  dates  were  catalogued 
according  to  successive  epochs;  and  it  required  only  slight 
inspection  to  disclose  the  fact  that  they  extended  back  to 
a  period  not  very  distant  from  our  Christian  Era. 

This  was  a  discovery  to  the  learned  world  as  welcome  as 
any  that  could  be  made.  It  was  unique  in  its  kind.  All 
attempts,  thus  far,  had  vainly  sought  to  learn  something 
about  the  history  of  the  builders  of  tliose  palaces  and  temples 
with  whose  ruins  the  peninsula  was  covered  at  the  date  of 
tiie  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  wliich  pointed  to  a  long 
past  and  to  the  unceasing  activity  of  a  numberless  |H)pulation, 
whicii,  while  it  was  skilled  in  the  most  important  branches 
of  art  and  industry,  and  familiar  with  a  luxury  such  as  only 
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ancient  Asia  and  hvVm  bad  disi^layed,  was  yet  governed  W 
a  despotic  and  liionirclilcal  power.  The  native,  when  askini 
whose  work  the  ruins  were,  would  answer  nothing  hut 
tliat  they  owed  their  orif^iii  to  men  who,  in  ancient  timed, 
had  immigrated  from  far  distant  countries- 

The  Manuscript  distdosed  at  once  the  history  of  tl^ese 
strange  immigrrmts,  showed  the  progressive  mareh  of  tlie 
conquest,  arid  t!ie  L-ontempuraneous  foundation  of  the  largest 
cities  then  in  ruins,  and  furnished  in  the  Maya  hmguago 
the  chronology  of  each  event  and  its  corresponding  epoch. 
By  means  of  hie  extensive  antiquarian  knowledge  Sefior 
Perez  made  an  exart  trans^lHtion  of  this  Manuscript  into 
Spanish,  and  afterwards  undertook  a  critical  interpretation 
of  its  contents,  and  accompanied  the  whole  with  an  intra- 
ductory  explanation  of  the  system  of  ancient  Maya  chro- 
nology. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors  he  was  surprised  by  the  a^ 
rival  of  tlie  celebrated  American  traveller  and  arehj©ologifit» 
John  Lloyd  Stephens,  and  was  induced  to  entrust  to  him  n 
copy  of  tlie  MSS*  and  interpretations  to  be  embodied  in  his 
work  on  Yucatan,  in  order  to  bring  them  more  fully  before 
tlie  worM.  His  wishes  were  scrufiulonsly  compliLHl  with, 
and  the  Spaniish  haTislation  lias  Ijcen  rendered  into  literal 
English  by  Mr.  Ste|ihens  in  **IncideiU6  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,'' 
vol.  L,  Appendix,  pages  434-459,  and  vuL  IL,  Appendix, 
pages  4 65-469. 

Mr.  Albert  Galhitin,  who,  of  all  American  students,  has 
made  himself  must  thoroughly  accpiainted  with  what  remain^ 
of  the  hititorical  elements  of  the  Kahuatl  and  Maya  people, 
has  brought  tiigether  the  rcBolts  of  his  investigations  in  a 
lecture  published  iu  the  "Transactions  of  tlie  American 
Ktbnological  S<iciety,"  New  York,  1858,  vol.1.,  pages  104- 
114.  The  iuformation  therein  contained  attests  an  entire 
faim'liarity  with  the  methotl  pursued  l»y  Scnor  Porez  in  his 
commentary,  without,  irnleed,  undertaking  any  severe  criti- 
cism of  it.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Jolm  L.  Stephens  and  Mr, 
Gallatin  are  the  only  Americans  who  have  recognized  Seilor 
Perez's  merits  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  and  have  brought 
them  to  the  knowledge  ot  tlie  world- 

This  is  all  we  <'ould  learn  ahout  the  Manuscript,  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  form  a  suj>p(isition,  nmch  less  to  dibfitvur  in 
the  text  itself  any  clue  to  the  source  from  whitdi  the  unknown 
Maya  author  could  liavc  drawn  his  ilata.     At  the  end  of  tho 
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Manuscript  Senor  Perez  gives  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
was  written  from  memory,  because  it  miuit  have  been  done 
long  after  the  the  conquest,  and  after  Bishop  Landa  had 
publicly  destroyed  much  of  the  historical  picture-writing  of 
the  Mayas  by  an  auto-da-fe^  and  because  the  whole  nar- 
ration is  so  concise  and  condensed  that  it  appears  more  like 
an  index  than  a  circumstantial  description  of  events. 

These  opinions,  of  Sefior  Perez  might  cast  a  well  grounded 
suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript.  We  shall 
try  to  remove  such  doubts,  at  once,  by  presenting  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  We  do  not  believe  that  Bishop  Landa 
succeeded  in  burning  the  entire  treasures  of  Maya  litera- 
ture at  the  notorious  auto-da-fe  in  the  town  of  Mani 
in  1561.  The  authorities*  to  which  we  have  access  describe 
the  number  of  the  destroyed  objects  so  precisely  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  confide  in  their  correctness.  We  read 
of  5,000  idols  of  diflFerent  size  and  form,  13  large  altar 
stones,  22  smaller  stones,  197  vessels  of  every  form  and 
size,  and  lastly  of  27  rolls  {sic)  on  deerskin  covered  with 
signs  and  hieroglyphics,  given  to  destruction  at  that  time 
and  place.  We  may  believe  that  tlie  terrorism  exercised 
by  Bishop  Landa  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds 
and  on  the  newly  converted  consciences  of  the  natives, 
and  the  Bishop  no  doubt  used  every  possible  means  to  get 
into  his  hands  as  much  as  he  could  of  what  he  ('onsidered 
to  be  "  cabalistic  signs  and  invocations  to  the  devil."  But 
we  can  never  believe  that  these  27  rolls  rc[>re8ented  the 
entire  Maya  literature,  collected  for  hundreds  of  years 
with  the  greatest  care  and  held  sacred  by  the  natives. 
Such  a  wholesale  destruction  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. We  could  refer  to  a  similar  occurrence  that  took 
place  in  Mexico  ;  and  though  Bishop  Zumarraga  has  the 
bad  reputation  of  having  destroyed  all  the  picture  treasures 
of  the  Nahuatls  by  an  auto-da-fe^  there  were  notwithstanding 
so  many  of  them  in  existence  soon  after  his  time  in  the 
possession  of  native  families  that  Ixtlilxochitl,  Tezozomoc, 
and  others,  were  able  to  build  up  their  detailed  accounts  of  the 
primitive  history  of  their  country  from  these  origiual  sources. 
Possibly  numbers  of  them  may  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Maya  tribes,  for  only  under  such  favorable  conditions 
could   CogoUudo,   Vilhigutierre    and   Lizana   have   obtained 

♦Historia  de  Yacatau,  EUgio  Ancona,  M^rida,  1879,  Vol.  II.,  page  78. 
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the  valuable  information  and  material  which  form  the 
interest  of  their  labors  and  researches,  and  which  em 
also  Pio  Perez  in  the  year  1835,  to  discover  material 
wliich  to  interpret  so  complete  a  description  of  the  sj 
of  Maya  chronology.  Nay,  even,  we  have  a  suspicion 
Bishop  Landa  may  have  laid  aside  the  moat  important 
of  these  records,  or  what  was  the  most  mtelligible  to 
for  we  cannot  comprehend  how  he  would  have  been 
without  these  pictures  before  his  eyes  to  present  in  his  ' 
tlie  symbols  for  the  days  so  correctly,  and  also  those  foi 
montlis,  or  how  otherwise  he  conid  have  written  his  ' 
in  Spain,  so  far  removed  from  all  soarces  of  inform) 
and  from  consultation  with  the  natives. 

No   reason,    therefore,    exists    why    the    Maya    ai 
should    not   have   remained   in  possession   of   some   p 
ing,  which  exhibited   the  annals   of  his   forefathers. 
however,     he    was    comi)elled    to    write   his    '^Serief 
Katuncs  "  from  memory,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  rd 
on   the  accuracy   of    his   retentive  facalties    alone, 
noble    Indians,    and    he    belonged    nndoubtedly    to 
class,  were  very  particular  in  training  their  sons  to  lear 
heart  6on«^s  expressing  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  anc^i 
It  is  a  fact  attested  by  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  that  t 
soii^s  were  recited  jmblicly  in  the  temples  and  on   sol 
religious  oeeasions      Tiiey  were  the  only   kind  of  pos 
knowledge  with  which  we  know  the   brains  of   the  In< 
pupils    were    burdened.      In    either    case,    therefore, 
aecuraey  of  the  written  Maya  report  needs  not  be  douli 
at  least  not  on  the  grounds  alleged.     Had  it  been  comp^ 
in  the  ti))anisli   language  instead  of  Maya,  we  should  1 
viewed  this  cireunistanco   with  a  more  critical  eye.     Bn 
the  native  under  Spain'sh  rule  expressed  it  in  his  native 
guage,  this  kind  of  loyalty  appears  to  us  to  give  a  cer 
warranty  of  dealing  with   a  num   who  described   the  tr 
tious  of  his  oj)[)ressed  race,  and  who  wished  to  perpetual 
uiemory  by  handing  down  to  posterity  the  principal  ev( 
of  the  past  history  of  his  nation. 

At  tins  plaee,  we  shojild  not  like  to  omit  pointing 
an  interesting  suggestion  which  the  clear  headed 
sagacious  author,  Sefior  Eligio  Ancona*  made  in  his  be 


*IIIstoria  de  Yucatan,  En^^io   Ancona,   Morida,   1879,  Vol.  I., 
156.  **Landa  in  Kelayion  do  Itxs  cosas  de  Yucatan,  §  viU.,  also  speaks  c 
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mentioned  work,  that  Bishop  Landa  and  the  author  of  the 
Manuscript  agree  so  often  in  their  mention  of  liistoric  dates, 
in  the  manner  as  well  the  matter,  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that 
both  drew  their  information  from  the  same  source.  What- 
ever be  its  origin,  we  agree  with  the  views  of  Senor  Perez, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  and  breaks  occurring  in  the 
Manuscript,  it  deserves  critical  attention  as  the  only  docu- 
ment thus  far  discovered  that  gives  information  of  the  early 
history  of  Yucatan. 


Elements  of  Mata  Chronology. 

It  is  impossible  to  underetand  the  Manuscript  before 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  division  of  time  prevalent  in 
Yucatan  before  the  Spanish  Conquest.'  Seiior  Perez  has 
tlie  incontestable  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  lay 
before  the  world  not  only  the  chief  points  of  the  system 
but  also  all  the  technical  details.  Before  his  time  but  little 
was  known  of  Maya  chronology.  From  the  great  historic 
works  of  Torquemada,  Herrera  and  CogoUudo,  we  learn 
only  that  the  Mayas,  in  conformity  with  the  Mexicans, 
held  that  th(j  solar  year  was  composed  of  360  days,  and 
when  these  were  passed  they  added  5  days  more  as  a  correc- 
tion. We  are  told  that  both  nations  divided  their  years 
into  18  months,  and  their  montlis  into  twenty  days  each. 
As  to  the  longer  periods  of  time,  h(mever,  we  hear  of 
certain  diflferences.  While  the  Mexicans  had  an  epoch  of 
52  years  which  they  divided  into  4  smaller  periods,  the  so 
called  Tlapilliy  each  of  13  years,  the  Mayas  counted  a  great 
epoch  of  260  years,  the  so  called  Ahau  Katun^  subdivided 
into  13  smaller  periods  each  of  20  years,  with  the  simple 
name  AIulu.  This  period  of  20  years  was  according  to 
CogoUudo*  subdivided  again   into  what  he  calls  lustra  of 


tranquillity  and  good  harmony  which  reigned  among  the  chiefs  of  those 
cities,  and  we  notice  that  concerning  the  epoclis  referred  to,  his  report 
is  in  accordance,  in  many  details,  with  that  of  tlie  anonymous  author 
of   the  *Maya  Epochs.' " 

*  Diego  Lopez  de  CogoUudo,  Historia  de  Yuacathan.  Madrid,  1683, 
Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  6.  «•  The  count  they  kept  in  their  books  was  by  20  to 
20  years,  and  also  by  lustros  of  4  to  4  years.  When  five  of  these  lustros 
had  passed,  or  twenty  years  elapsed,  they  called  this  time  Katun,  and 
set  one  hewn  stone  (piedra  labrada)  upon  another,  well  cemented  by 
lime  and  sand.    This  can  be  noticed  in  their  temples  and  ecclesiastical 

12 


5  ycfirg  ciicb,  bnt  be  does  not  give   tUo  uatire  ftttmei 
diviftion* 

The    di&euvery   uf    tbc    Mannsc^ript,    uo    doiil 
Senor  Perex   to  make  a  ^ysteinattc   and    detnile 
the  early  nativr  dironolgy  of  bis   coniilrv-      We 
titin  only  tbe  most  hitcrfeting  and    i  inf  uf 

and  refer  the  reader  fur  the  re*t  to  n^^  workj 

mentioned.     The  names  of  tbe  20  days  in  the  nic 
folluws: — 


Lif    fJP 

rorjU| 

"4 


]  Kan. 

6  MulQC. 

11  Glx. 

nS 

2  riikclmD. 

7  Oc. 

12  Men. 

•im 

d  QuinilJ. 

8  Chucn. 

13  Quib. 

*ii  n 

4  Manik. 

9  Kb. 

44  Oabao. 

•Id  Yl 

5  Lam  at. 

10  Been. 

*16  Edxnjirj. 

^20  Al^ 

bultiilngs^  nnd  especially  on    fionic  aticlent  waltA    of   cHir  com 
Meriila,  upon  which  tlie  cells  huvr  been  bullL" 

The  fXprfH*»inu  K^itun.  mcDiloiu'il  hi  thlu  |>»s?;a|r|*,  mi,] 
liave  aM^l|:iivil  »  pljiee  *n  our  tUlc,  requires  a  ffw  words  of  > 
As  far  as  we  know^  U  orcurft  only  three  limea  In  our  Cviitf 
authurM;  iu  Copilludo,  LhiiiIh,  iind  fo  our  tnanu^cript.  TM 
KatiJu  the  tnenuUij^  of  a  pcrlrKl  of  twenty  years.  Th^  i 
1180  The  folio  willy  plira^eolugy  :  *»  Contango  XJII.  vcy 
Ia*»  XX.  letrns  tie  lots  (ne«M»  ipie  llanmti  AhftU»  >itj  uril« 
cHudolos  como  pareceran  eo  l»H«l{iuienie  raya  reilonda,  Haiw 
en  Ml  lrii;j!ua  KfltiuH'S.'*  Thl»  phrnseoloj;y  Im  somcwltai 
tlulc^s  It  will  be  adinitled  Umi  hi?*  InU-iillon  was  to  »tj 
the  iiiiiiges  of  the  ihii'tecn  Ahauesi,  depleted  on  the  j^urfti^ 
repreKeiiUHl  twenty  yi-arn,  this  hclni?  a  period  wbkii  it 
KatutK'S.  We  arrive  at  thi«  defliirtf  tomUisioir  by  tbc 
th/jt  jf  Landa  ^ays  that  the  period  of  twenty  >i*nr^  *v  •-  -  *' 
another  oiJC»  that  of  2<10 yearn,  Kalvn,  he  wotdd  ha 
fact  io  fxp^e^she  woqg^;  the  ocTasioti  for  (tohii;:  s^o 
let  It  pasj*.  The  third  author  use*  the  word  Ntnun  in  bis  iDtroil 
Hues,  without  K'^'ini;  it  any  ttutiierieal  value,  liut  Jt  wni  be  i 
that  iu  the  text  which  follows,  the  expre8.sloTi  Katun  la  U6«d 
chnngcahly  with  that  of  Ahnu  for  a  period  of  20  yeari*.  Thin  C(3 
auce  of  the  three  authtir?!  allows  in*  to  conclude  that  whetievc 
iirtfWM  i«  employ ud,  Ihe  !*hort  period  of  20  yearsi  wan  mr^n 
coniKTtiou  a  question  arises:  How  is  It  that  no  author  hasj 
tion  of  the  long:  period  of  :f60  years^  with  which  we  bccomef 
in  Sc  fior  Perez\H  chronological  esMiy.  It  is  probable  he  fim 
tioiied  in  some  Maya  manuscripts  iu  which  this  long  perlti 
under  the  name  of  .|^fi«  Katnn.  Thonj^h  ihi<i  fWct  of  H»<?ir  ^ 
fcildered  of  no  Jinporlancet  ^til^  aw  It  wouhl  bring  to  Iii;ht  anfl 
inuiiy  nunierind  eombiiialion*  (13X!30=2«»0)  In  which  ibo*e  ( 
dutged.  with  tlje  rundnnienlal  (inures  of  their  cak'ncJar 
inuht  feel  a  great  intere->t  in  the  ast^ierttul  fact,  hoping; 
out  to  be  a  correct  8tatenvcnt.  Our  n-^enrches  have  l>c<«ij  di| 
lon^j  tinie  towards  the  d»*icovery  of  the  symbols  which  thi 
naliMta  or  sculptors  would  have  employed  for  thrlr  cbronolo^fl 
It  was  in  coimvctibn  with  these  jitudiei*  thai  wc  dli« . 
Nahuatl  symbol?^  lor  the  same,  of  which  we  j<ave  arcount  lo  oQ|j 
on  the  Calendar  Sion«,     Yet  while  this  discovery  only  corr 
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The  18  months  were  as  follows  : — 

1  Pop  (16th  of  July.)  10  Yaax  (12th  of  January). 

2  Uoo  (5th  of  August).  11  Zac  (1st  of  February). 

3  Zip  (25th  of  August).  12  Quej  (2lMt  of  February). 

4  Zodz  (14th  of  September.  13  Mac  (I3th  of  March). 
6  Zeec  (4th  of  October).  14  Kankin  (2fl  of  April). 

6  Xul  (24th  of  October).  15  Moan  (22d  of  April). 

7  Dze-yaxkin  (18th  of  November).  16  Pax  (12th  of  May). 

8  Mol  (3d  of  December).  17  Kayab  (1st  of  June). 

9  Dchen  (23d  of  December).  18  Cumku  (21st  of  June. 

As  the  table  shows  their  year  began  with  the  first  day  of 
the  month  Pop,  which  corresponded  to  the  16th  of  July  in  our 
calendar,  when,  as  Senor  Perez  observes,  the  sun  was  almost 
vertical  over  the  Peninsula.  The  day  itself  was  called 
Kin^  Sun,  the  month  U,  Moon,  and  the  5  intercalary  days 
were  called  nameless  days,  Xona  Kaha-Kin^  not-namc-Sun. 

\xi  the  arrangement  of  their  yearly  calendar  the  Mayas 
proceeded  as  follows:  Like  the  Mexicans  they  used  a  com- 
bination of  the  numbers  1  to  18,  with  the  names  of  the  20 
days  of  the  month.  They  called  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Pop  (our  16  July)  1  Kan,  the  second  2  Chicchan,  the  third 
3  Quimij,  and  so  on.  The  fourteenth  day  was  called  1 
Caban,  the  fifteenth  2  Edznab,  and  the  last  or  twentieth  day 
7  Akbal.  The  first  day  of  the  second  month  followed  in 
correct  numerical  sequence  with  the  name  8  Kan,  the  second 
with  the  name  9  Chicchan.  Thus  repeating  the  20  names  of 
the  days  with  the  above  combination  of  numbers  from  1  to 
13  they  reached  the  360th  day  with  the  name  9  Akbal. 
Then  followed  the  intercalary  week  of  5  days  bearing  the 
names  10  Kan,  11  Chicchan,  12  Cimij,  13  Manik,  and  1 
Lamat. 


suspicion  long  entertained  that  a  certain  set  of  Maya  symbols  repre- 
sented the  lustra  of  5,  and  another  the  period  of  20  year:4.  we  have 
Dot  yet  been  able  to  recognize  a  Maya  symbol  for  the  period  of  260 
years. 

The  word  Katun  is  a  compound  of  Kal^  to  ask,  to  consult,  and  tun, 
stone;  hence  the  stone,  which  when  asked,  gives  account.  Thus  it  w«is 
also  understood  by  CogoUudo,  who,  when  mentioning  the  word  Katun 
(sec  above),  was  referring  to  the  square  stones  incrusted  into  walls, 
Wpon  which  the  convent  was  built.  What  traditions  he  followed  in  this 
is  still  better  illustrated  by  the  words  in  continuation  of  this  passage: 
'*  In  a  place  called  Tixnalahtun,  which  means  a  spot  where  one  hewn 
stone  is  set  upon  another  one,  the  Archives  of  the  Indians  are  said  to 
have  existed,  to  which  they  resorted  for  all  questions  of  historical 
interest  (recnrso  de  todos  los  acaecimientos),  as  we  should  do  to 
Simancas,  in  Spain."  The  stone  columns  foimd  on  the  spot  named, 
can  be  seen  picture  in  J.  L.  Stephens'  Incidents  of  travel  in  Yucatan, 
Vol.  II.,  page  818. 
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The  second  year  begins  with  2  Mnlnc.  In  the  same  man- 
ner going  on  with  the  tronibinfttion  the  first  day  of  the  tliini 
year  wa8  3  Hix,  then  foUowed  4  Cavac,  9  Kan,  10  Mnlm%  II 
Hix,12  Cavac,  J  3  Kun,  1  Muluc,  2  Hix,  and  so  on.  At  the 
end  of  the  5yd  year  the  ahove-inentioned  coiiiluriHtion  wasei- 
haiistedj  for  the  53d  year  began  again  with  the  day  1 
Kan. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  this  arrangeinent  of  a 
calendar  of  epoelie  agrees  with  ihat  in  use  in  the  interior  of 
Mexieo.  There,  tlie  nn  in  hers  from  1  to  13  were  eoinbined 
with  four  names,  Tec^patl,  Calh*,  Toehtli  and  AcntU  whieh 
they  had  taken,  hko  tlie  Mayas,  fruin  the  nanies  fur  the  20 
days  of  the  month  ;  and  both  c-alendars  represent  the  first 
days  of  their  weeksi  of  five  days  aR  oceurring  ui>oti  the  lat, 
6th,  11th  and  I6th  day^  of  the  month.     From  this  8j&tetn 
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Senor  Perez  arriveB  at  the  division  into  great  epochs  of  62 
years  used  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  Yucatan.  Tliis  statement 
appears  hazardous  in  the  highest  degree  when  compared 
with  tlie  statements  made  by  the  before-mentioned  authori- 
ties. They  claim  for  Yucatan  an  epoch  of  20  and  260  years 
respectively ;  and  Landa,  who  wrote  with  the  first  impres- 
sions of  the  conquest  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  whose 
information  came  directly  from  the  natives  themselves, 
agrees  with  them.  Without  doubt  Senor  Perez  must  have 
been  aware  of  this  contradiction.  After  he  had  developed 
in  §  7  the  so-called  epoch  of  the  Mayas  of  52  years  he 
makes  us  acquainted  with  this  national  Maya  epoch,  though, 
as  we  shall  presently  learn,  he  disagrees  with  the  Maya 
writers  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  His  statement  is  :  §  8. 
"  The  Yucatecans,  besides  the  great  cycle  of  52  years, 
employed  still  another  great  cycle,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  certain  portions  of  it,  in  order  to  date  the  main 
epoch,  and  the  most  notable  events  of  their  history.  Each 
of  thesQ  cycles  contained  13  periods,  of  24  years  each,  mak- 
ing together  312  years.  Each  period,  or  Ahau-Katun  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  Tlie  first  of  these  parts  of  20  years 
was  enclosed  in  a  square  {sic.)^  and  was  called  on  that  ac- 
count amaytun^  lamayte  or  lamaytiin.  The  second  part 
of  4  years  formed,  so  to  speak,  a  pedestal  for  the  first  part, 
and  was  called  chek  oc  Katun^  or  lath  oc  Katun^  which 
signifies  a  chair  or  pedestal.  These  years  were  considered 
intercalary,  and  were  held  to  be  unlucky  years.  They  were  ' 
called  u  yail  Jaab^  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  5 
intercalary  days  to  which  they  corresponded.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  20  years  from  the  following  4  years  gave  rise  to 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Ahaues  consisted  of  twenty 
years  only,  an  error  which  has  prevailed  almost  universally 
among  those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject.  But  if 
they  had  counted  the  years  which  compose  a  period,  and 
had  taken  notice  of  the  positive  declarations  of  the  manu- 
script to  the  eflFect  that  the  Ahaues  consisted  of  24  years 
divided  as  above  stated,  they  would  not  have  misled  their 
readers  on  this  point." 

Senor  Perez  continues : — 

"  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  those  Maya  periods, 
epochs  or  ages,  took  their  name  from  Ahau  Katun^ior  they 
began  to  be  counted  from  the  day  which  bore  the  name 
Ahau^  the  second  day  of  those  years,  which  began  with  the 
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name  Canac,  But  as  those  days  and  numbers  were  taW 
from  years  which  had  run  tlieir  course,  the  periods  o 
years  could  never  maintain  an  arithmetical  order,  but  sue- 
eeedcd  each  other  according  to  tire  following  arrangement 
of  nmnberfl  :  1  a,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12,  In,  8,  6,  4,  2.  ^As  tlie 
Indians  considered  the  number  13  the  initial  number,  it  is 
probable  that  some  remarkal)le  evuut  had  happened  in  that 
year,  because,  when  the  Spaniards  arrivetl  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  ludians  then  conuted  the  8th  as  the  1st,  that  beinf;  the 
date  at  wliich  their  ancestors  came  to  settle  there  ;  and  an 
Indian  writer  proposed  that  they  slioubl  nhnndon  that  order 
also,  and  begin  eoiniting  from  the  11th,  solely  because  the 
Conquest  had  happened  in  that  Ahau.  Now,  if  the  13th 
Abrtu  Katuu  began  on  a  second  day  of  the  year,  it  must  he 
that  year  which  began  on  V2  Cavac,  and  the  12th  of  the 
sericB.  The  lltli  Ahau  wonbl  commence  in  the  year  of  10 
Cavac,  which  occurred  after  a  period  of  24  years,  and  soon 
with  tile  rest;  taking  notice  that  after  the  lapse  of  years  we 
come  to  the  respective  number  marked  in  the  course  of  the 
Ahaues  which  is  placed  tirst ;  proving  that  they  consisted  of 
24,  and  not,  as  some  have  lielieved,  of  20  years.*' 

From  the  lieadiug  (^8),  '' Of  the  Great  Cyclt  of  Z\% 
yearly  or  Ahau  Katunes^^^  as  well  as  of  the  text  just  tiuotod, 
it  is  apparent  that  Senor  Perez  intended  to  estal»lisb  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  Maya  cycles  were  composed  of  24  and 
312  years  respeetively.  He  does  so  in  manifest  contra- 
'  diction  to  tbe  prevalrtU  opinion  that  they  consisted  <»f  20 
and  2*>0  yeara»  Wo  do  not  understand  the  reasons  wliy 
he  should  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  It  grew  out 
neitlier  from  the  facts  alleged  nor  from  the  connection  into 
which  he  wove  tlieni  together.  Tlie  peculiar  circumstance 
of  having,  in  Ids  conimcntary  references*  four  years  inter- 
calntud  in  succession  to  the  usual  cycle  of  twenty  year^,  and 
included  in  a  sfpiarc,  to  serve  as  a  ^'  pedestal  *'  to  tlie  furmer, 
is  not  capable  of  shedding  new  light  upon  the  question  and 
causing  us  to  distrust  authorities  on  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  rely,  Tlie  other  reason,  which  stands  second  in  bis  order  of 
forming  premises  for  bis  conchision,  is  said  to  be  the  utideni* 
able  fact,  that  those  periods  took  tlieir  name  of  Ahau  Iv^tfun, 
because  they  began  to  be  counted  from  the  day  Ahau,  which 
was  the  second  day  of  those  years  that  began  in  Cavne, 
Of  tills  uncontrovertible  fact  tlie  readers  are  not  elsewhere 
informed.     The  information^  however,  which  wo  are  able  to 
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give  is  that  according  to  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather  on 
tlie  Maya  Calendar,  a  period,  or  a  single  year,  commencing 
with  a  day  named  Ahau^  has  never  existed  in  their  system 
of  conn  ting.  They  always  commenced  it  witli  the  words 
Kan^  Muluc^  Jlix^  Cavac.  If  there  existed  any  exceptional 
gronnd  for  changing  an  old  established  method  of  dating, 
the  reason  should  have  been  stated,  for  it  is  preposterous  to 
assume  that  the  first  day  of  a  great  cyclical  period  should 
have  taken  its  name  from  any  other  day  of  the  year's  calen- 
dar than  from  the  four  above  named.  Nor  do  we  under- 
stand the  reason  why,  just  here,  tlie  topic  of  the  succession 
of  the  numbers  13,  II,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2,  was 
introduced.  Could  it  have  been  with  tlie  intention  of  show- 
ing that  this  singular  enumeration  of  alternating  Ahaues^ 
wliich  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of,  occurred  only  in  cycles 
of  24  years,  and  that  therefrom  a  proof  might  be  derived 
for  establishinjr  the  pretended  cycle  of  24  and  312  years? 
Evidence  of  this  should  have  been  given  by  a  table  showing 
the  series,  and  by  still  another  table  in  which  should  be 
shown  that  such  an  alternating  succession  did  not  occur  in 
cycles  composed  of  20  years.  Not  one  single  fact  can  be 
detected  in  Sefior  Perez's  text,  by  which  the  long  estab- 
lished assumption  of  a  20  years'  cycle  has  been  disproved. 

Nevertlieless,  the  data  which  we  possess  of  the  andent 
Maya  Calendar  are  not  so  complete  as  to  disprove  emphati- 
cally that  a  cycle  of  24  and  312  years  respectively  was 
never  used  by  the  Maya  chronologers. 

Without  doubt,  Yucatan  owed  its  ancient  greatness  to  the 
success  of  uniting  a  rude  and  scattered  population  around  a 
number  of  theocratical  centres,  where  similar  forms  of 
worsliip  were  maintained.  Though  the  ancient  records  are 
wanting,  this  feature  of  the  Maya  system  stands  out  upon 
the  background  of  dim  traditions  with  great  distinctness. 
After  this  concentration  of  tribes,  and  witli  the  view  of 
regulating  worsliip,  a  uniform  calendar  would  liave  been 
introduced,  the  main  features  of  which  would  probably  have 
been  a  solar  year  of  365  days,  the  division  of  the  year  into 
20  months,  and  a  cyclical  period  of  20  and  260  years  respec- 
tively. In  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  great  tribal 
revolutions  took  place  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Anahuac, 
by  which  the  lowlands  of  Yucatan  were  also  affected.  An 
adventurous  tribe  of  the  Naliuatl  stock  possessed  itself  of 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Yucatan  and  established   its 
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influence  and  power.  Mayapan  became  the  centi 
Nalmatl  worship.  The  calendar  the  invaders  bn 
with  tliem  mnst  have  been  the  old  honored  division  o 
years  into  365  days,  with  SO  months,  and  their  cy 
period  of  not  20  bat  52  years,  and  it  is  also  known  that  i 
the  year  1450,  the  political  anion  of  the  Mayas  was  bi 
into  several  smaller  divisions,  some  of  which  presnn 
would  have  held  to  the  ancient  cycle  of  20  years ;  o 
may  have  adopted  the  Nahaatl  cyde  of  52  years,  and  [ 
bly«  may  have  introduced  tlio  cycle  of  24  years  spoken  < 
Sefior  Perez.  Political  schism  was  likely  to  have  genei 
also  a  hierarchical  one,  and  each  newly  formed  hoc 
priests,  in  whose  hands  the  custody  and  composition  of  ai 
fell,  would  have  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  from  I 
predecessors  by  innovations,  if  only  of  a  formal  chara 
Such  changes  we  also  observe  among  the  NahnatU 
Anahuac.  The  period  of  52  years,  however,  seems  to  1 
constantly  prevailed  among  them,  and  also  the  division 
the  365  days  into  18  months  of  20  days  each. 

Wo  tind,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  Nalinatl  ti 
begins  its  annals  with  December  9,  another  sel 
December  26,  another  January  9,  and  others  January 
February  4,  nnd  Fobruiiry  22.  We  also  know  thu 
different  ciileiilation  prevailed  among  these  tribes  in  l>e 
iiing  their  Hiinnls.  The  State  of  Colhuacan  l>egau 
clironoloory  with  a  year  1  CaUL  the  State  of  Mexico  y 
2  Atatl^  others  with  1  'Tochtli^  and  seemingly  the  n 
ancient  ealculation  began  with  the  year  1  Tecpatl.  T 
we  have  a  historical  basis  for  our  assertion  that  the  Nahi 
as  well  as  the  Maya  tribes  did  not  conform  to  a  unif< 
rule  in  beginning  their  first  year's  date,  in  their  chro 
lo*ijical  epochs,  or  in  the  division  of  their  cyclical  epochs 

in  ppito  of  this  diversity,  so  perplexing  to  modern  chrc 
logists,  the  Aztecs  and  the  Mayas  were  both  governed 
the  same  general  principle  in  arranging  their  calend 
Both  nations  recognized  tlic  fact  that  in  the  past  their  s< 
year  liad  rnunbered  only  860  days;  and  they  preserved 
the  words  neniotemi  and  xona-kaba-kin,  the  reniembra 
of  a  not  to  be  forgotten  effort  exerted  by  their  ancestors 
correct  the  primordial  solar  year  of  360  days  into  one  of  i 
(hiys.  Both  nations  conscientiously  kept  on  dividing  the  y 
into  18  months,  and  each  of  the  months  into  20  days,  i 
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with  both  the  number  13  returns  as  a  basis  governing  the 
calendar  of  years  as  well  as  that  of  periods.* 

We  notice,  moreover,  that  both  nations  omit  to  count  the 
20  days  of  the  month  in  the  succession  of  .the  figures  1-20, 
but  after  the  thirteenth  day  they  again  begin  with  tlie  num- 
ber 1,  and  the  20th  day  therefore  was  figured  with  the 
number  7,  and  also  that  the  Mexicans  counted  their  smallest 
period  with  13  years,  the  so-called  tlapilliy  ^nd  upon  its 
quadruple  the  cycle  of  52  years  was  based.  The  lesser 
Maya  or  Ahau  period  is  20  years,  while  the  greater  or 
Ahau  Katun  is  260  years  or  13  times  the  smaller.  Senor 
Perez's  lesser  period  of  24,  and  the  greater  one  of  312 
years  show  the  same  method  and  calculation  (13X24=312). 

This  conformity  between  the  early  calendars  of  Central 
America  should  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  future 
historical  enquirer.  He  will  he  compelled  to  adopt  a 
very  remote  period  of  time  when  both  nations,  dilBFering 
Bo  entirely  in  their  language,  dwelt  in  peace,  connected 
by  the  strong  bands  of  a  hierarchical  power.  One  of  these  two 
nations,  it  is  clear,  must  have  invented  it.  Hence  the 
question  arises,  was  it  original  with  the  immigrating 
Nahuatl  tribes  who  came  from  the  higher  northern  coun- 
tries as  is  reported,  and  did  they  succeed  in  forming 
such  a  consolidation  with  the  Maya  races  as  to  mingle  both 
under  the  same  hierarchical  government,  or  <lid  the  contrary 
take  place?  The  most  prevalent  opinion  makes  the  Nahuas 
the  inventors  of  the  general  system  of  chronology,  but  later 
students  begin  to  express  themselves  in  favor  of  its  Maya 
origin.  On  a  more  fitting  occasion  we  are  desirous  to 
present  our  reasons  for  taking  tlie  latter  view. 

Before  passing  from  these  chronological  speculations  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Maya  Manuscript,  we  wish  to  state 
briefly  our  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  system  of  reckoning 
by  alternating  Ahaues.  [See  pa^e  86J.  We  promised  to 
return  to  this  subject,  and  shall  now  endeavor  to  give 
a  solution  to  this  chronological  problem  differing  from 
that  of  Sefior  -Perez.  A  passage  in  Bisliop  Landa's  work, 
determined  our   decision.     After   a   previous  and   positive 


♦  Sefior  Orozco  y  Berra,  the  learned  and  laborious  author  of  the  **Carta 
ethnografica  cle  M6xico,  Mexico,  18<)4,"  has  made  this  matter  a  sub- 
ject of  special  iuvestigatioD  in  "Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  M6xico,'* 
1879,  Tom.  I.,  Entrega  7,  page  305. 
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assertion  that  the  lesBer  Ahau  period  consisted  o: 
Lat)dH  continues,  .  •  •  .  **  Tlie  order  in  which  the 
pntcd  their  dates  and  made  their  pro^>!iecies  hr  ihc  aid  \ 
computation  (of  20  years)  was  arrived  at  by  hairin 
idoU,  dedicated  to  two  of  tiiese  characters  (Ahiiues] 
the  first  idol,  which  stands  with  a  cross  marked  aho^ 
circle,  thej  paid  liomage  by  making  him  ofleriiigs  and 
fices,  in  order  to  obtain  an  inimnnity  from  the  calami 
come  in  these  20  years»  hut  after  ten  of  tliese  years  had 
they  offered  nothing  but  iDcense  and  worship.  Wh 
twenty  years  of  the  first  were  fully  passed  they  be 


AHAU    KATUN. 

[Abrive  ws  <flvc  a  reprodoctlon  of  a  Maya  Ahnn  Katun  wB"! 
from  rhat  Id  Laiithi's  **  Lns  cosas  etc  Yuctttau,**  $  XL,,  in  onlcr  th 
explaoation  may  be  unilersloodj. 
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occupy  themselves  with  the  presages  of  tlieir  second  idol  and 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  him,  having  taken  away  tiieir  first  idol  to 
replace  it  by  the  second,  in  order  to  worship  it  in  the  coming 
ten  years."* 

"  The  Indians  say,  for  example,  that  the  Spaniards  arrived 
at  the  City  of  M6rida  in  the  year  of  the  nativity  of  onr  Lord 
and  Master  1541,  which  was  precisely  tlie  first  year  of  Bvluc 
Ahau  (11  Ahan),  the  same  that  we  find  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  instrumentf  below  the  cross,  and  which  also  indicates  that 
they  arrived  in  the  month  Pop^  which  is  the  first  in  their  year. 
Had  the  Spaniards  not  come  as  they  did,  then  they  would 
have  placed  the  Idol  of  Bolon  Ahau  (9  Aliau),  offering 
homage  to  it,  and  continuing  to  refer  to  the  prognostics  of 
Jitduc  Ahau^  till  the  year  1561;  and  then  they  would  take 
it  from  the  temple  and  put  in  its  place  that  of  Yuc  Ahau 
(7  Ahau),  all  the  while  continuing  to  refer  to  the  prognos- 
tics of  Buluc  Ahau^  for  ten  years  more,  and  the  same  with 
the  others  until  the  tour  was  made.  In  this  way  they  made 
up  their  Katuns  of  twenty  and  ten  years,  worshipping  them 
according  to  their  superstitions  and  juggleries,  wliicli  were  in 
such  great  numbers  that  there  were  more  than  enough  to 
deceive  that  simple  people,  and  there  is  reason  for  aston- 
ishment when  one  knows  wliat  kind  of  things  in  nature  and 
experience  belong  to  the  Demon." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  awkwardness  and  literary 
negligence  of  Landa's  writing  will  not  be  astonished  that  in 
his  statement  he  left  out  something  wliich  a  more  careful 
writer  would  have  expressed,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
explanation.  The  wanting  statement,  however,  can  be  sup- 
plied. It  will  be  noticed  that  Landa  in  his  text  only  refers  to 
two  Ahau-Idols  worshipped  in  the  temple.  But  this  number 
must  have  been  13,  as  is  evident  from  the  3(1  Idol  Vuc 
Ahau^  mentioned  afterwards  in  the  statement  with  wliich  he 


*Las  co8afl  de  YucatHn.  Diego  de  Landa.  Edition  B.  deBoarboarg. 
I^aris,  1864.     Page  315,  §  XL. 

t  A  specimen  of  sach  an  instrument  with  a  sarface  inscribed  as  the 
cat  shows  would  hardly  have  been  preserved.  We  think* that  the  box  en- 
closed around  disk  turning  on  a  pivot;  this  contrivance,  evidently 
served  as  an  aid  to  the  memory  in  enumerating  the  alternating  Ahaues. 
To-day,  we  should  obtain  the  same  result  by  writing  the  Ahaues  in  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  line,  but  the  Nahuatls  and  Mayas,  having  solely  a 
symbolical  or  pictorial  manner  of  representation,  made  use  of  this  ingeni- 
ous arrangement  by  painting  the  series  of  the  Ahaues  on  the  circum- 
ference uf  a  circle.  Thus  the  idea  of  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of  time 
and  the  connection  of  the  2d  Ahau  with  the  13th  were  brought  to  notice. 
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finished  his  description,  in  order  not  to  alwajs  repeat  the 
thing  of  the  ten  other  idols  which  are  painted  on  the  w 
I^t  UB  then  take  the  statement  of  Landa  enpplementi 
what  we  have  said  above  as  to  the  qneBtionable  nomc 
tnre  of  these  Ahanes  as  they  appear  in  the  row  of  nnii 
13,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2.  Landa's  dcscri 
gives  us  to  understand  tliat  the  lapse  of  twenty  year 
always  required  before  the  new  combination  of  two 
was  presented  to  the  worshippers,  and  which  had  not  b 
been  seen  in  the  temple  in  company  with  the  former  ] 
For  example :     When  Idol  3  was  placed  in  the  temple, 

2  took  a  first  place  amoii^  the  worshippers.  Indeed,  I 
was  in  the  temple  with  Idol  1,  but  Idol  3  was  not  with 
1,  nor  Idol  4  with  Idol  2.  If  such  a  combination  re 
ing  itself  fiftcr  20  years,  represented  a  space  of  time  fan 
to  the  Mayas,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  rec^iive  the  i 
Ahau  or  period  of  the  god^  and  that  it  shonld  receiv 
name  from  the  number  of  the  Idol  presiding  at  the  ex 
tion  of  this  space  of  20  years.  If  therefore  in  the  rot 
of  the  circle  Idols  2  and  3  passed  ont  of  the  temple, 
combination,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  apace  of  20  y 
during  which  they  liad  ornamented  the  temple  will 
borne  the  name  2  Ahau^  on  the  ground  that  Idol  2  had 
ceded  it.  The  second  combination,  then,  would  fc 
when  the  presidency  of  Idol  4  would  have  finislied  its  t 
and  in  this  way  the  row  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9 
13,  may  have  had  its  origin. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  order  in  which  these  nuni 
stand  is  different  from  that  transmitted  tons,  which  begins 
13  and  is  followed  by  11  and  9.  The  reverse  of  this  meth( 
reckoning  may  p08sil)ly  be  accounted  for  in  this  way: 
epoch  unknown  to  us  may  have  occurred  when  the  \ 
chroniclers  desired  to  review  past  events  and  bring  t 
into  order.  Counting  backwards  from  such  a  date 
would  have  called  the  first  period  of  twenty  years  no 
13th,  nor,  according  to  our  above  statement,  the  Ist,  bu 
2d  Ahau.     Consequently  the  period   after  the  expiratic 

*  Ahau  translated  means  :  soverain,  kfn;^,  august,  principal.     See 

3  of  Juan  Pio  Perez's  **  Diccionario  de  la  lengua  Maya/'  pul)Ush 
M6rl(ia  in  1877,  by  tlie  fVieuds  and  faitlitXil  executors  of  tlie  last  v 
tlie  deAinct  scholar.  Tills  valuable  worlc  comprises  the  whole  of  th 
guistical  stoclc  of  the  Maya  language,  the  words  collected  exceedin 
number  of  20,000,  on  487  pa^es,  quarto.  It  may  be  purchased  ftoi 
George  E.  Shiels,  896  Broadway,  New  York. 
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the  great  cycles  of  260  years  wonld  have  been  called  the 
13th  Ahau,  though  properly  speaking  it  should  have  been 
the  2d  Ahau.  An  historical  epoch  for  such  reckoning  back- 
ward is  known  to  have  occurred.  It  occurred  again  in  the 
year  154:2,  when  the  conquest  of  Yucatan  by  tlie  Spaniards 
took  place.  It  appears  that  the  Mayas  in  that  year  declared 
their  13th  Ahau  period  to  be  at  an  end,  from  1522  to  1542  ; 
consequently  a  back  reckoning,  according  to  tliis  system  of 
the  Mayas,  gave  a  2d  Ahau  for  the  period  of  1502-22,  a 
4th  Ahau  for  that  of  1482-1502,  and  going  on  in  the 
same  way  of  reckoning  the  year  1282  would  have  represented' 
the  expiration  of  the  13th  Ahau, 

The  circle  of  Landa  exemplifies  this  manner  of  counting. 
He  starts  from  the  13th  Ahau,  counting  from  left  to  right. 
But  if  we  count  in  the  opposite  direction  we  should  obtain 
the  row  of  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c.,  as  we  have  shown  above. 
If  we  refer  to  the  stinking  discovery  on  the  Mexican  Calen- 
dar stone*  that  the  days  upon  tliat  circle  are  not  counted 
towards  the  right  but  towards  the  left,  and  generalize  it  as  a 
rule  to  be  adopted  also  for  tlie  chronological  cycles  of  the 
Mayas,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mayas  in 
some  of  their  former  chronological  epochs  counted  their 
Ahaues  in  that  natural  order.  Who  shall  say  tliat  tlie 
reversed  counting  did  not  originate  from  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  ?  We  do  not  claim  to  have 
finally  disposed  of  the  question'.  Every  new  attempt  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  cause,  for  each  new  investiga- 
tor is  obliged  to  descend  deeper  into  the  dark  mine  where 
Maya  history  lies  buried. 

SeSob  Perez's  Translation  of  the  Manuscript. 

Senor  Perez  is  thus  far  the  only  interpreter  of  tlie  Maya 
Manuscript,  and  his  Spanish  text  found    a  skilful    translator 

♦ProceedlDgs  of  Am.  Antiq.  Society,  April  24,  1878,  page  16,  In  an 
article  on  the  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  by  Pli.  J-  J-  Valeniini,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  this  singular  kind  of  notation  from  the  right  to 
the  lefthand.  A.  t.  Humboldt,  in  *'Vue  des  Cordill6res,"  page  1^6,  re- 
mark^ :  Le  cercle  interieur  offre  les  vingt  signes  du  jour  :  en  se  souve- 
nant  que  Cipactli  est  le  premier  et  Xochitl  le  dernier,  on  voit  qu'guMci, 
comme partout  aillevrs,  les  Mexicains  ont  rang6  les  hieroglyphs  de  droite 
k  gauche."  The  great  scholar  has  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  proven  state- 
ment that  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  an  opinion  gen- 
erally prevalent  among  Americanists,  and  which  does  not  bear  the  test, 
when  the  numerous  copies  existing  of  the  Mexican  calendar  days  are 
examined.  They  all  show  the  arrangement  of  the  days  from  the  left  to 
the  right.     The  sculptured  calendar  is  the  only  exception. 
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in  Mr.  John  L*  Stephens*     Keitlier  the  Spanish  tcxi 
epecial  chronologicnl  aimlyaia  of  each  para|^r;iph 
by  Senor  Perex,  havo  hitherto  been  made  public ;  \ 
the  posaessioii  of  both  these  doeuinenta   to    the  ktill 
our  friinid,  Dr.  Carl  Hermann  Berendt,  lately  deoen 
during  his  lonj^  residence  in  Yncatan,  waaocenpieil  il 
ing  a  large  eoHectioti  of  matters  relating^  to  Mnya  lij 
and  hislorj,   in  original   form  or  in  authentic   coj 
comparing   the     Spanish     with    the     English     trar 
it  seems    that  many    things,   not   clear    in    the    fii 
been    made    more  intelligible    in    the  last.     It    ia 
tliat  Scfior  Perez  sought  to  trariglate  the  Maju  text 
ally  and  faithfully  a*)  lie  could  into  the   Spanish   In 
otherwise  liis  text  would  havo  been  more  fluent  and 
The  ai)riiptnes9  of  expression,  and   the  frecjuent  ellipst 
the  construction  of  its  sentences,  show  that  the  Maj 
has  been  faithfully  reudered.     Such   a  conr&e   incre 
interest,  and  at    tlic  same   time  it  creates  eon  fide  uc 
correctness  of  the  trnnslation.     Dr,  Berefidt,  the 
sidhtlar  of  the  Maya  language,  wrote  ns  as  folhiws  < 
14,  1873:     "1  have  eeveral   times  un<iertaken    to 
this  niantiscript   myself,  hut  have  always  given  up 
The   manifold   doulits  which   the   original   text   leaf 
seem  to  njc  correctly  solved  by  Senor    Perez,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  I  miglit  indeed  make  another 
better   translation.     The  siAall   changes  in  the  tes 
phons,  of  which  you  speak,  1  do  not  believe  were  in( 
merely  from  a  love  of  his  own  expressions.     I  belli 
he  tirst  came  to   an   uiiderBtandiiig  with   Perez,  anc 
only  to  assist  tho   better  comprehension   of  the  m» 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large," 

It  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  differefices  of  translatk 
manuscript  spoken   of    almve^   and   to    which    St! 
A  neon  a'   draws  attention,  will  be  critically  in  vest  i£ 
finally  decided  by  the  coming  generation  of  scholar 
catan.     The  sons  of  the  country  should  be  the  Uor^ 
of  tho  language  and   the  spirit  of  the  literary  relic 
indigenous   race.     Recent   investigations    have    she 
this    language  was   split  into  sixteen    dialects,  whi^j 
spoken  by  as  many  tribes,  w^hose  territories  extcndc 


♦Hlfltoriii  de  YticaUD;  by  BH^io  Ancoua,  M*rida,  1^7$,  Vcj 
161). 
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yond  the  present  area  of  the  Yucatecan  peninsula.*  Like  all 
languages,  these  Maya  idioms  have  undergone  changes  dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  centuries.  To  understand  and 
explain  their  now  obsolete  elements,  must  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  native  scholar. 


D18CUMION   OF   THB   MaNDSOBIFT. 

It  will  now  be  our  task  to  endeavor  to  clear  away  such 
doubts  as  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  chronological  interpre- 
tation of  the  Maya  Manuscript.  These  doubts  have  refer- 
ence, first,  to  the  choice  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
reckoning  the  Ahaues  either  at  24  or  at  20  years.  Second, 
as  to  the  manner  of  tilling  up  certain  gaps  which  the  author 
ha$  left  open  in  the  chroYiological  sequence  of  the  Ahau 
period  ;  and  finally,  after  building  again  this  chronological 
structure  in  its  logical  order,  we  must  adapt  the  dates 
expressed  in  Ahaues  to  the  current  language  of  our 
Christian  chronological  era. 

In  order  to  avoid  troublesome  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
preceding  pages,  we  shall  repeat  the  Englisli  translation,  and 
for  better  convenience,  shall  present  two  or  more  sections 
together.  To  demonstrate  Senor  Perez's  system  and  method 
of  counting,  we  shall  give  the  translation  of  tlie  Spanish 
text,  as  communicated  by  Dr.  Berendt,  without  undertaking 
to  make  any  special  criticisms  of  it. 

This  u  the  aeries  of  Katuns  that  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  their  separation  from,  the  land  and  house  of  Nonoual^ 
in  which  were  the  foxir  Tutul  Xiu^  lying  to  the  west  of 
Zuifiaj  going  out  of  the  country  of  Tulapan, 

With  these  few  words  the  Maya  author  states  his  purpose. 
He  wishes  to  enumerate  the  Katuns  or  periods  of  time  from 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  his  nation  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors.  He  tells  us  that  liis  nation  lived 
in  aland  called  Tulapan,  which  was  westerly  from  another 
called  Zuina,  and  that  from  thence,  under  the  lead  of  four 
chiefs,  the  Tutul  Xiu,  they  had  immigrated  into  this  new 
country,  Yucatan. 


♦  Remarks  on  the  Centres  of  Ancient  Civilization  in  Central  America. 
Address  read  before  the  Amer.  Geogr.  Society,  New  York,  July  10,  1876, 
by  Dr.  C.  Hermann  Berendt. 
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[Map  showing  the  movement  of  the  Mayas  as  stated  in  the  Mauusc 

By  Tntiil  Xiii  the  antlior  evidently  means  the  name  o 
reii!;niiiiJ^  family,  whicli,  at  the  arrival  of  tl)e  Spaniards, 
considered  as  tiie  ancient  rulers  and  hereditary  lord 
Chichen-Itza.*  In  regard  to  the  countries  referred  t 
the  names  Tuhipan  and  Zuina,  we  can  only  say  that  in 
tral  American  traditions  tlie  nanje  Tulapan  oftentimc 
turns  under  the  form  of  Tulan.  Thus,  for  example, 
Quiclies  and  Cakciiicpieles,  sister  nations  of  the  Mayas,  i 


*  Ilerrcra,  Decade  IV.,  Lib.  X.,  Chapt.  2,  3  and  4.  These  three 
ters  are  a  compilation  of  data  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Yn< 
and  tlie  adveniurons  career  of  the  Itza  race,  whicli  appear  to  be  c 
from  sources  unknown  at  tills  day,  and  wliicli  are  independent  of 
we  can  loarn  iVoni  Lanila,  from  the  author  of  the  Maya  Manui 
and  from  Cogolludo. 
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mention  of  the  above  countries  in  their  annals.*  Upon  a 
closer  examination  of  the  text,  contained  in  the  so-called 
"  Popol  Vuh,"  we  were  unable  to  detect  any  grounds  for 
the  assumption  that  tliese  countries  or  places  lay  in  a  distant 
orient.  They  probably  will  turn  out  to  have  been,  or  by 
the  annalists  were  thought  to  have  been,  situated  on  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Mexico,  on  a  route  of  migration 
ending  with  the  high  plateaus  of  Guatemala. 

§1.  Four  epochs  xoere  spent  in  travelling  before  they  ar- 
rived here  with  Holon  Chantepeuh  and  hisfolloioera.  When 
they  began  their  journey  towards  this  island^  it  was  the  Sth 
Ahau,  and  the  Qth^  4th  and  2d  xoere  spent  in  travelling ^ 
becatise  in  the  1st  year  of  the  \Zth  Ahau  they  arrived  at 
this  island^  making  together  eighty-one  years  they  were  trav- 
elling between  their  departure  from  their  country  and  their 
arrival  at  this  island  of  Chacnouitan,     These  are  81  years. 

We  learn  that  four  Ahau  periods  had  passed  tlie  Sth,  6th, 
4th  and  2d  before  the  wanderers  arrived  with  their  leader, 
Holon  Chantepeuh,  at  the  island  of  Chacnouitan.  In  the 
following  13th  Ahau  they  are  said  to  have  been  already  settled 
there.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  note  that  the  Maya 
author  here  acknowledges  that  he  reckoned  each  Ahau  period 
as  20  years,  and  he  remains  faithful  to  this  method  to  the  end 
of  the  manuscript.  By  this  fact  alone,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  division  of  20  years  thus  established, 
even  if  in  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  other  chron- 
iclers, which  fortunately  is  not  the  case. 

As  the  author  treats  of  the  affairs  of  the  Tutul  Xiu  or 
the  so-called  Itza  race,  and  attributes  to  them  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  Yucatan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
made  use  of  the  annals  of  the  Itzaes,  and  that  they  were 
arranged  in  periods  of  just  20  years.  If  we  should  be  right 
in  this  assumption  the  20-year  period  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  ever  used  in  Yucatan. 

We  cannot  fully  agree  with  Senor  Perez  and  his  country- 
men that  the  author  intended   to   designate  the  peninsula  of 


*  Traces  of  such  a  migration  and  succeediug  halting;  places  can  be 
discovered  in  the  Quich6  annals,  edited  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbon rg,  with 
the  title  of  Popol  Vuh,  **  Popol  Vuh,  le  livre  8acr6  et  les  mythes  de  I'an- 
tiquit6  centro-Araericaine,"  Paris,  18GI,  on  pai^es  83,  235,  241,  anfl  pai^es 
215,  217,  236,  in  which  names  are  quoted  and  regions  described  which 
give  evidence  of  a  course  of  migration  from  northern  to  southern 
Mexico. 

U 
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Yucatan  when  lie  F])CJiks  of  the  IsIhiuI  of  Chacn^i 
This  niinie  npix^jirri  for  the  first  and  only  tiiiit^  iii  this  n 
script.  It.  is  j^enerally  sicknowledireii  that  the  luinie 
never  previously  heen  heanl  of.*  We  should  state  tha 
words  of  the  text  are  always  7iai/  tf  j)efejie  Chacnouitiut 
in  Maya^Pe^/tvi  meant  only  a  peninsula,  we  should  tal 
exceptions.  But  the  fundamental  meaning  of  pefin 
island,  and  as  tlie  demonstrative  pronoun  nay  nx^ans  as 
'*of  this  jdaee"  as  "of  that  ])Iace,"  the  translation  eould  as 
stand  for  "that  distant  island."'  Whether  the  island  was 
ated  in  the  ocean  or  in  any  of  the  many  inland  lakes,  the 
hainlities  seem  to  lie  with  the  latter  supposition,  for 
came  hy  hind.  Had  they  come  hy  sea,  tradition  would  1 
dwelt  with  some  elmracteristi<!  remark  upon  such  an 
ceptional  case.  From  the  foUowinjr  i>aragraph  it  will  hec 
still  more  evident  that  the  Chacnouitan  discovered  hy 
Itzaes  was  neitlier  the  whole  nor  the  northern  part  of  Y 
tan,  hut  a  district  situated  in  the  southwest  of  the  pc 
sula. 

§2.  The  SlA  A/tan,  thekVli  Ahmi,  in  the  %1  Ahan  arr 
Ajiiiekat  2^utul  Xlu^  (tnd  7i'inety-nine  years  they  re/nui 
i/i  Charhon'ifan — yeant  99. 

j"5.  /;/  thi.s'  ft  me  ali<<>  fmtl-  j)liic('  tin:  d'h^i-nr^'ry  nf  f/ie  /- 
iitc.t'  of  Zn/dn-rufni  or  Jhtcahrr  ;  the  4fh  Ahax  amJ  th\ 
Ahan  and  the  1I5/A  Ah/ft/.,  <tr  i<ixty  years  they  had  ridt» 
Ziyu)i-i:aan  irhen  thky  oamk  here.  Durhuj  these  yea?w 
tlnir  (jftrrj'niHtut  of  thr  /*rori/u'c  nj  liaeatar  (x'carr'ii 
diacorery  of  the  Pnicince  i^f  (liU'heu-ltza.  Thef<i:  are  y 
OU. 

As  the  first  section  cIosimI  with  the  arrival  at  ('hncnoui 
which  took  place  iij)oii  tlic  2d  Ahiiu,  it  was  to  )>e  cxpo^ 
tliat  thii  second  section  would  c<.)ntinue  the  scjjucnei 
Ahaues  so  as  to  connect  witli  the    ne(ressarilY  foHowiii^  1 


*  K.  Anr.uua,  lliMoria  dc  Yucatnn,  VitJ.  I.,  page  M.  MeriJn,  1> 
"The  wunl  Chaciiovitan  or  ('haciHUihan  llrsl  appearcil  in  ilif  ; 
MvSS.  or  .st'iics  of  Maya  i-pcxlis.  Ipou  rxaminln^  this  docuiiKiii 
obst-rviii*;  that  tlie  lril>e  wamlvrcii  Iroiu  Tulapan  to  Cliacim 
and  later  to  IJaklialal  and  I'roni  iImiv  to  ChidiiMi-ltza,  t'tc.  it  \v, 
uudt-rstood  that  {hv.  nami.'  in  (picstion  wa.s  f:iveii  to  no  other  porti 
onr  peninsula  than  to  that  which  lits  at  the  sonth.  Hra«<seur  de  1 
honrjr  .snpposes.  and  wo  tliink  not.  witiiont  reason,  tlial  C'haei.ouita 
bet  Willi  ilaklialal  and  Arallan.  s.  e.  ol'tlie  La«;una  de  !<» 'I'ei  nnnos. - 
IJia^.senr  (h*  liourbourg.  Arcidves  de  hi  conns.sion  scienlitica,  Ton 
pa;,'e  42'-',  note  2." 
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Ahan.     But  we  see  that  it  hecicins  with  the  8th  Ahan,  follows 
with  tlie  6th  and  closes  with  the  2d  Ahan. 

Before *taking  notice  of  the  a<*coiints  given  in  these  two 
paragraphs  let  us  first  ascertain  what  Ahanes  were  loft  out 
between  the  second  Ahan,  at  the  end  of  the  Ist  section,  and 
the  8th  Ahan,  with  which  tlie  second  section  begins.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  above  given  on  the  alternating  Ahaues, 
tlie  missing  onea  would  be  the  following:  The  (13),  (11), 
W.  (7)»  (H  (3),  (1),  (12),  and  (10th)  Ahau.  Of  these  nine 
Ahaues,  or  180  years,  the  author  had  nothing  in  mind  to  tell 
us.  No  event  of  significance  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
Perhaps  the  wanderers  had  to  rest  to  gather  strength  before 
attempting  further  conquests.  Moreover,  this  time  belongs 
to  the  most  ancient  epochs  of  Maya  history,  and  informa- 
tion regarding  it  was  so  dim  and  so  obscure  that  it  appeared 
to  the  author  as  of  no  account.  The  chronological  sequence 
thus  being  established,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  contents  of  the 
two  sections,  2  and  3.  They  begin  with  the  8th  Ahau  and 
close  with  the  13th  Ahau.  As  to  the  events  hai)pening 
within  the  8th,  6th,  .4th,  2d  and  IStli  Ahau,  they  indeed  do 
not  appear  in  the  wished  for  sequence.  But  tlie  sequence,  as 
will  be  shown,  can  be  established  witliout  making  interpola- 
tions It  will  be  noticed  that  in  section  2  tlie  4th  Aliau  is 
not  mentioned.  After  having  quoted  tlie  Stli  and  6th  -^hau, 
the  author  passes  over  this  4th  Ahau  and  mentions  the  arri- 
val of  Ajmekat,  belonging  to  the  fajnily  of  the  renowned 
Tutul  Xiu,  who  seems  to  have  led  in  the  conquests  of 
Bacalar  and  Chichen-Itza,  which  are  recorded  in  section  3, 
as  happening  in  the  4th,  2d  and  13th  Ahau.  Tliat  these  con- 
quests must  be  counted  into  the  epoch  mentioned  with  the 
names  8th,  6th,  4th,  2d  and  13lh  Ahau  is  clearly  expressed 
by  the  words,  "  in  this  time,^^  so  that  no  mistake  can  take 
place  as  to  the  intimate  coimectioii  with  the  arrival  of  Ajme- 
kat. We  learn  moreover  that  the  time  which  the  conquerors 
remained  in  the  province  of  Chacnouifan  is  said  to  have 
been  99  years.  These  99  or  100  years  cover  exactly  the 
time  represented  by  the  above  five  Ahaues,  and  when  read- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  3d  paragraph  that  they  had  ruled  60 
years  in  Ziyan  caan  Bacalar,  it  becomes  clear  that  these  60 
years  are  not  years  that  follow  the  99  years,  but  that  they 
were  the  last  years  of  the  99  mentioned.  The  two  sei^tions 
8U|)))lement  each  other,  and  from  them  the  following  im- 
pression is  conveyed,  that  Chacnouitan  was  the  territory  situ- 
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ated  soathweat  of  the  shores  of  the  great  la^^oo 
Bacalar.  The  wanderers  had  been  waiting  during  el 
Ahaues,  from  tlie  13th  to  tlie  4th  Ahan,  befbre 
made  an  attack  against  the  possessors  of  Bacalar. 
attempt  to  take  it  appears  to  have  been  made  dnrin 
8th,  6tli  and  4th  Ahanes,  and  only  accomplished  in  tl 
Ahaii,  through  the  arrival  or  help.of  Ajmekat,  who  led 
furtlier  on  to  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  Chicben-ItJ 
the  13th  Ahau. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  two  sections  is  ren 
as  soon  as  we  view  them  in  the  light  of  the  reasons  { 
not  as  two  distinct  epochs  of  which  the  one  follows  thee 
as  Scfior  Peres  does  (see  commentary),  bnt  as  belong! 
'one  and  the  same  epoch  from  the  8th  to  the  13tb  Ahan 
most  not  he  sp  much  questioned  what  the  author  one 
have  done  in  order  to  represent  his  history  in  a  log:icaT 
and  on  account  of  ki%  omissions  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  i 
record^  as  how  to  use  what  he  has  left  to  construct  a  sj 
from  these  elements,  and  to  avail  ourselves  uuhesitat 
of  the  help  of  the  chronological  sequence  of  Ahaues,  \ 
is  and  will  remain  the  only  reliable  tlircad  to  lead  us  thr 
and  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

Commentary  of  Se5^or  Per^.— **  The  manuscript  infonnff  tis  tl 
the  8th  Ahuu  a  colony  of  Toltecs  under  their  leader  Holon  ChantC 
marched  out  from  the  city  of  Tulapan,  and  that  in  their  wandt 
they  spent  4  Ahaues,  8,  6,  4,  2,  till  they  came  to  ChacnouitaD,  y 
happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  13th  Ahau.  To  doubt  this  is  no 
sible,  for  this  statement  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  all 
dates.  According  to  my  calculation  which  I  will  explain  hereaft 
was  from  the  year  144  to  217,  which  is  97  and  not  81  years,  as  the  i 
script  reports,  for  if  we  compute  the  Ahaues  with  24  years,  as  we 
shown,  and  include  the  first  year  of  the  Ahau  following  as  the  ti 
their  arrival,  then  the  account  makes  97  years.  They  stayed  in  < 
nouitan  with  Ajmekat  Tutul  Xiu  during  the  remaining  years  of  tfai 
Ahau,  until  the  2d  Ahau. 

These  Ahaues,  as  we  have  explained,  should  follow  in  the  ord< 
9,  7,  5.  and  not  13,  6,  8,  2,  for  this  latter  list  represents  earlier  Ah 
and  as  they  represent  dlflerent  epochs  they  can  only  be  expressed  I 
same  figures  after  the  expiration  of  812  years,  thereby  clearly  she 
the  error. 

It  is  likewise  asserted  that  they  remained  99  years  In  Chacnoi 
which  could  not  have  been  true,  for  this  would  have  made  119  i 
years,  or  only  95  years  if  we  reckon  only  four  Ahaues,  withou 
second,  for  if  we  regard  the  succession  we  miss  the  4th  Ahau,  y 
the  manuscript  has  left  out.  Bnt  the  manuscript  does  not  count 
but  five  Ahnues,  as  it  reckons  an  Ahau  at  20  years,  the  five  Ahaue 
one  year  make  the  aforesaid  99  years." 

§4.   The  llt/i  Ahauj  9M,   7th,  5M,  3d  mid  Ut  Aha 

120  t/ea)'Sy  they  ruled  in  Chlchen-Itzay  when  it  was  destn 
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and  they  emigrated  to  Champutun  lohere  the  Itznes^  holy 
men^  had  houses.  Years  120. 

§5.  The  6th  Ahau  they  took  possession  of  the  territory  of 
Champxitnn^the  ^th  Ahau^  2c/,  13M,  IIM,  9^A,  7M,  5M,  3rf, 
\8t^  12th J  10th  and  Sth,  Chainputtin  was  destroyed  or  aban- 
doned. The  Itzaes  reigned  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  in 
Champutun  when  they  retuimed  in  search  of  their  homeSy 
and  they  lived  for  several  ICatunsin  the  uninhabited  moun- 
tains. Years  260. 

§6.  The  6th  Ahauy  ^th  Ahau^  after  40  years  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes  once  more  and  Champutun  was  lost  to 
them.  Years  40. 

The  fourtli  section,  in  correct  eefquence,  continues  the  series 
from  the  13tli  Ahau  when  Ohichen-Itza  was  founded.  It 
covers  the  11th,  9tli,  7th,  5tli,  8d,  and  Ist  Ahau,  a  space  of 
20  years,  in  which  the  wanderers  make  the  new  region  of 
CIn'clien-Itza  their  metropolis.  Enemies,  however,  whose 
names  are  not  indicated,  destroy  the  place  and  oblige  them 
to  look  elsewliere.  They  then  turn  to  Champutun  (now 
Champoton,  also  Potonchan),  situated  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  from  Chiclien-Itza,  on  the  westerly  shore  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  fifth  section  should  begin  with  tlie  12th  Ahau,  but 
instead  it  follows  the  6th  Ahau/  Hence  the (12th),  (10th)  and 
(8th)  Ahau  are  missing.  These  60  years  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  time  required  by  the  exiles  to  recuperate  their 
strengtli  in  order  to  conquer  the  new  territory  of  Champo- 
ton. In  the  6th  Ahau  then  they  succeeded  in  taking  Cham- 
poton, and  they  remained  there  during  the  4th,  2d,  13th, 
lltli,  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d,  1st,  12th,  10th  and  8th  Ahaus,  a  full 
AhaU'Katun  epoch  of  260  years.  They  were  obliged  to 
leave  Champoton  in  the  8th  Ahau^  and  seemed  willing  to 
return  to  their  old  home,  but  determined  to  reconquer  Cham- 
poton. We  are  told  in  the  sixth  section  that  two  Katuns 
or  40  years,  were  passed  in  delnys  and  preparations,  cor- 
rectly figured  by  the  6th  and  4th  Ahau  ;  that  tliey  then  made 
an  attempt  to  reconquer  Champoton,  failing  in  which,  they 
were  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  new  home. 

COMMKNTARY  OF  SeSOR  PeREZ  TO  THE   4tIT,  5TH  AND  CTH  SECTIONS  — 

They  remained  lu  Chichen-Itza  and  ruled  there  until  it  was  destroyed, 
when  they  betook  themselves  to  Clmmpoton.  Here  they  built  their 
houses  during  the  11th,  9th,  7th,  6th,  3d  and  1st  Ahaues  (rxc).  If  this* 
successioo  should  be  stated  correctly  it  would  be  the  10th,  8th,  6th,  4th, 
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2d  and  13th  Ahaa,  or  from  the  year  452  to  576,  A.  D.,  when  Um 
Ahau  expired.  The  Ahaaes  represented  the  years  433,  456,  480, 5C 
and  552  A.  D. 

$5.  In  the  6th  Ahlia  they  took  Charopoton  and  held  sway  there  i 
the  following  twelve  Ahanes  until  it  was  destroyed.  After  thli 
loolced  again  for  a  home  after  they  had  passed  several  Katanes 
rooantainous  regions,  which  were  the  11th,  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d,  Ist, 
lOtli,  8th,  6th,  4th,  2d  and  18th  Ahanes,  making  a  complete  epoch  < 
years.  Their  coming  shoald  not  have  been  stated  as  the  6tli,  bi 
11th  Ahan,  according  to  the  explanation. 

{6.  In  the  6th  and  4th  Ahau  they  again  erected  hooses  after  the 
lost  Champoton,  that  Is  after  a  lapse  of  48  years,  which  requires  i 
nectlon  with  the  11th  and  9th  Ahan.  This  occurred  in  the  years  i 
986  A.  D.,  for  the  11th  Ahau  began  In  888,  the  9th  In  912,  and  end 
the  year  986  A.  D. 

§7.  In  this  Katun  of  the  2d  Ahauj  Ajcuitok  Tuttd 
established  himself  in  Uxnial;  the  2d  Ahau,  IS^A,  1 
9th^  Ithj  5thj  Sdy  Istj  I2th  and  10th  AhaUj  equal  to 
yearsy  they  governed  in  TTxtnal^  with  the  gooetmoti 
Chichen-Itza  and  Mayapan, 

The  former  section  closing  with  the  4th  Ahan,  this  be 
with  the  2d  and  is  followed  in  correct  succession  by  the  1 
11th,  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d,  Ist,  12th  and  10th.  a  space  of 
years.  In  the  2d  Ahan,  under  their  leader  Ajcuitok, 
settled  down  in  a  new  region  at  the  town  of  Uxmal. 
appcjirs  tlijit  Chic'heii-Itza  had  been  rebuilt,  and  ATavf 
nuwly  fouiuU'd.  Rulers  resided  at  both  places  at  peace 
the  Tutul  Xiu  at  Uxnial. 

CoMMKNTARY  OF  SkSor  Perf.z  TO  SECTION  7.— In  the  2d  Ahau  A 
tok  Tutul  Xiu  made  h  settlement  in  Uxmal,  and  reigned  there  wit 
Governors  of  Chichen-Itza  and  Mayapan  during  2d,  18th,  lUh,  9th, 
5th,  3d,  Isl,  12ih  and  10th  Ahau.  A  correction  of  these  Ahaues  glv 
the  7th,  6th,  :kl,  1st,  I'Jth,  10th,  8th,  6th,  4th  and  2d,  and  brin^.n 
into  harmonv  with  the  Christian  era,  to  wit:  the  vears  930,  960, 
1008,  1032,  1056,  1080,  1104,  1128  and  1152  A.  D.  "The  2d  Ahau  e 
with  the  foundation  and  with  the  completion  of  240  years  in  the 
1176,  for  the  foundation  took  place  in  the  year  936,  when  the  7lh 
just  now  corrected  began. 

§8.  Thciie  are  the  /fainns.  11th,  9th  and  (yth  Ahau  { 
In  the  "^th.  the  Governor  of  Chichen-Itza  was  deposeix 
caui<e  hi'  timriaured  (lis  respect  fully  against  JIuua\ 
This  hfippoted  to  Chacjcihckac  of  Chiehen-Itza^ 
em  or  of  the  fortress  of  Mayolpan,  Nintty  years 
elajhsett,  hut  the  tenth  year  of  the  Sth  Ahau  vras  the  yea 
which  he  mas  overt hr(nrn  hy  Ajzi nte-yatchan  with  T2\ 
cum,  Ta.rral,  J^nttentitn  Xuch-cttet,  Ytzcaat  and  Kak 
cat.     These  are  the  names  of  the  seven  Mayalpanes. 
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§9.  In  the  savie  Katun  of  the  Sth  Ahquy  they  attacked 
King  Ulmil  in  conse(juence  of  his  quarrel  ivith  l/lll,  King 
of  Yzanial  ;  thirteen  divisions  of  troops  he  had  xchen  he  xcas 
routed  hy  Hunac-eel ;  in  the  ^th  A  hau  the  war  was  over 
after  34  years. 

As  the  foregoing  section  7  closed  with  the  10th  Ahau,  we 
should  expect  section  8  to  begin  with  the  Sth  Ahau.  We 
read,  however,  11th,  9th  and  6th  Ahau.  This  sequence  is 
evidently  incorrect  in  itself,  because  the  9th  can  never  be 
followed  by  the  6th  Ahau.  If  the  period  began  with  the 
11th  Ahau,  the  sequence  should  follow  with  the  9th  and  7th 
Ahau.  The  correct  reading  of  the  text,  however,  will  result 
from  the  examination  of  that  which  follows  immediately 
after  this  introductory  sentence.  There  we  read  tliese 
words:  '*  Jn  the  Sth  Ahau  tiie  governor  of  Cliichcn-Itza  was 
deposed,"  etc.,  and  this  same  Sth  Ahau  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  sentence  that  follows,  beginning  with  "  Ninety  years," 
etc.  So  also  it  reappears  for  a  tiiird  time  in  Section  9,  at 
it^  beginning.  Now,  as  section  8  was  expected  to  commence 
with  the  Sth  Ahau,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  author 
has  blundered  in  some  way.  We  presume  tliat  instead  of 
11th,  9th  and  6th,  he  intended  to  write  10th  Sth  and  6th. 
The  10th  would  indicate  a  reference  made  to  the  ending  of 
the  last  section.  The  Sth  and  6th  are  those  in  which  all  the 
events  described  in  our  two  sections  occur,  for  the  insulted 
governor  Hunac-eel  of  section  S  is  the  same  wlio  takes  re- 
venge in  section  9. 

This  difficulty  being  removed,  another  arises,  how  to  inter- 
pret the  words  "  ninety  years  elapsed,  but  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Sth  Ahau  was  the  year  in  which  he  was  overthrown,"  etc. 
This  reads  as  if  these  ninety  years  were  predecessors  of  the 
Sth  Ahau.  If  this  were  so,  they  would  fall  in  the  10th,  l'2tii, 
Ist,  3d  and  the  first  half  of  the  5tli  Ahau.  Of  such  Aliaues 
mention  is  made  in  the  foregoing  section  7.  But  we  notice 
these  Ahaues  were  passed  in  peace  and  not  in  war,  as  our 
passage  evidently  suggests.  We  cannot  help  thinking  tliat 
another  blunder  is  concealed  in  this  phrase,  and  that  the 
author  meant  to  write  nine  years.  If  we  write,  J^iyie  years 
had  elapsed^  but  the  tenth  year  of  the  Sth  Ahau  teas  the 
year  in  ivhich  he  was  overthrown^  the  idea  of  the  tuitlior  seems 
stated  correctly.  These  nine  years,  then,  would  have  fallen 
in   the   10th    Ahau,  with  which  we   proposed    to  commence 
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HcrxUiU  S,  jiTi'l  iiipe  y'Tirs  a^Mffd   to   th**  r'v^z.iv  jv&.-- 
Mil  Ali;iM,    iiiak*;   twiMity-fiisif;  y«Jir-,  h:.'i   rlv*.-    •:..:■.;..; 
tin-  Otii  AliHii  ;j^ivc5  tliosr;  tliirty-four  yeJir-?.  -.vi...-  ..  ^:  :  .- 
i>f  ^«r(ttiuM  [i  iiva  ex]>r<'S^Iy  iTi«ii'-ato«i   Ji5  }■?!=»'?';  :•.  -"^  xr. 
i-  till?  .-,<-Mr,fj  wliic'li  \V(;give  to  t !!<•!•(;  tw-^  ■?  .fiiie'.v:,s»:  {.-rr:.. 

f'oM.\fi:.vTAiiY  OF  Sknoii  1'k.kkz  to  SrrTi'tv*  8  ANr»  >.  —  T"?  A 
mil,  l»tli.  fJih  and  -th  |iaoiiecl  hwjiv,  Hriiliii  llj»r  Inv^-r  in*-  i'---.r--.  ■:  l-I 
•-'rl  (if  M:iy:t|i;iii  «iVfcrHir«-w  i'hhrxVu'hikn,  ri.e  K'.verr.^r  -if  C;..:_t- 
Imtmuni:  In:  ii.-ul  i;iok«-ii  ill  of  him.  aiid  in  Ihe  I'jh  yi-:tr  -.f  v.-.-  .i-: 
tin;  ••i-vi'ii  i-liMf'*.  of  Mniin':-'-**!  rpverrrun**  i*i^  ir^.Tftrr.  ir  *':.\-\  '■  i^ 
11  con^ction  is  to  Ih:  ni.'i<l<r  it  islioiiM  tli»:n  ^lan-l  l/^::j.  llv..  .- .-.  i- 
Alimi,  or  !|i<:  yiaiH  1170,  VJiM*,  \22\  kii>i  1J4-  t  .r-e  y.-ar  IjT-  A  IJ.  1 
ir.  w.i-  tlit-vfir  l:^5i,  the  U-uth  year  of  trie  7:h  A:.au  ilii*.  L'i.a:x. 
w»i«»  ovfp.'oini,'. 

Jiiinni:  th*.-  ^th  Ahnu  oc':urr»'d  ili»  destr:j'*ti'^n  of  :r.r  r- .»vr-rr  of 
I'lfiji!.  !»f':,ii<,i..  I,*'  |j-».i  wfi;;i.Ml  war  ri^ii.i««t  1';;;  of  Izirni!.  ii.I  H  .'.'> 
hi  th»-  i:.-:i.|  r,f  13  •]; vMoiis  ovor';arnc  L'l:ni!  in  V.ik  0:ii  \:.ai.  "'.V 
unu'.N-  to  yive  th»:  coiruciion  of  .Senor  I'er^z,  as  we  -.-j  ijj:  C'*:i.]frv 

:\n.  In  th"  ^yfh  Ahn,^  W*  Ah  ni.  2'/  Ahvi.  13/i  .1 
\\fh  Ahni  fh*>  f'»rf[n':'f  Uri'ifonj  or*  J/" /;/'/> //?  :c  :s  irtc 
ft  //  tft*:  in  'i  n  ' ;  f  /fz  /   '/  '  'A.  /'  th  €  •*/'  km  [J   L'l.n'J  (fz'-Ol  *-.    t  *>  •  v 
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a  last  effort  to  regain  supremacy,  was  finally  conquered.  We 
understand  the  two  reported  destructions  of  this  city  as  the 
heroic  and  victorious  effort  of  the  Maya  race  to  exterminate 
the  foreign  Nahuatl  invader,  who,  for  a  long  period  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a  strong  foothold  in  the  country.  In  the 
succeeding  epochs  of  the  6th,  4th  and  2d  Ahau,  exhaustion 
from  the  war  and  disintegratioii  must  have  ensued,  for  sqch 
was  the  condition  in  which  tlie  Spaniards  found  the  Maya 
people  in  the  following  13th  and  llth  Ahaues,  which  were 
the  last  they  were  allowed  to  count. 

Commentary  op  Sbj^or  Pbrbz  on  Sbctions  10  and  11.— In  the 
6th.  4th,  2d  and  llth  Ahauos  the  fortified  land  of  Mayapan  is  attacked 
by  the  men  of  Itzaand  their  klnjc  Ulmil,  for  it  had  walis,  and  the  people 
were  governed  in  a  community.  The  place  was  destroyed  by  foreigner* 
from  the  Highlands  In  the  1 1th  Ahau,  and  TancaJ  of  Mayapan  was  also 
conquered.  The  correction  of  the  reckoning  gives  us  the  5th,  Sd,  1st, 
12ih  and  10th  Ahau.  We  have  stated  that  the  5th  Ahau  began  in  the 
year  1272,  and  the  others  were  consequently  1296,  1320,  1344,  and  1368, 
and  the  8th  Ahau  ended  In  the  year  1392  A.  Df 

In  the  8th  Ahau  Mayapan  was  destroyed,  then  followed  the  Katunes 
of  the  6th,  4th  and  3d  Ahau,  in  which  latter  the  Spaniards  passed  by 
and  gave  to  the  province  the  name  of  Yucatan.  Hence,  the  Ahaues 
begin  again  their  regular  course,  though  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  In 
the  foregoing  section  that  Mayapan  had  been  destroyed  in  the  llth 
Ahau  (corrected  to  the  10th  Ahau).  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
to  say  it  had  been  destroyed  for  the  second  time,  po9i>ibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  It.  The  8th  Ahau  began  in  the  year  1392,  the  6th, 
4th  and  2d  Ahaues  feU  in  the  years  1416,  1440  and  1464,  which  lastendtd 
in  the  year  1488  A.  P. 

§12.  TAe  13M.  ^hau^  \lth  Ahau  pestilence  and  smalU 
pox  were  in  the  castles.  In  the  l^th  Ahau  chief  Ajpuld 
died.  Six  years  were  wanting  to  complete  the  l^th  Ahaxi, 
This  year  was  counted  towards  the  east  of  the  wheels  arid 
began  on  the  ^th  Kan.  Ajpuld  died  on  the  18M  day  of  the 
inonth  Zip,  on  the  dth  /mix  ;  and  that  it  may  be  known  in 
numbers  it  was  the  year  1536,  sixty  years  after  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  fortress, 

§13.  Before  the  termination  of  the  llth  Ahau  the  Spa?i- 
iards  ai^ived^  holy  men  from,  the  East  came  with  them  when 
they  reached  the  land.  The  ^th  Ahau  was  the  commence- 
m^ent  of  baptism  and  Christianity  ;  and  in  this  year  vms 
the  arrival  of  Toroba  (Toral),  the  first  bishop^  1544. 

After  the  llth  section  had  closed  with  the  2d  Ahau,  the 
12th  section  correctly  begins  with  the  13th  Ahau,  and  tlie 
13th  and  last  section  closed  the  manuscript  with  the  llth 
Ahau,  wlien  the  government  of  tlie  Mayas  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  particular  de* 
15 
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1.  The  Toltecs  occupied  4  epocbst  in  going  from  their  home  to  Chac- 
nouitan.  144—217  A.  D. 

2.  They  arrived  there  in  the  first  jear  of  the  succeeding  epoch,  and 
remained  still  4  epochs  more  with  their  chieftain,  Ajmelcat  Tutul  Xiu. 

218—860  A.  D. 

3.  They  discovered  Ziyan^-Caan  or  Bacalar  and  ruled  therein  3  epochs, 
till  they  discovered  Chichen-Itza.  360—432  A    1). 

4.  They  remained  at  Cbichen-Itza  6  epochs  till  they  set  out  to  colonize 
Champoton.  432-676  A.  D. 

6.  From  the  discovery  of  Champoton,  which  they  colonized  and  ruled 
until  they  lost  it,  13  epochs  eiiipsed.  576—888  A.  D. 

6.  They  remain  2  epochs  in  the  wilderness  till  they  return  again  to 
Chichen-Itza.  888—936  A.  D. 

7.  In  the  following  epoch  Ajcuitolc  Tutul  Xiu  colonized  Uxmal,  and 
ruled  during  10  epochs  in  liannony  with  the  governors  of  Mayapan  and 
Chichen.  986—1176  A.  D. 

8.  Three  other  epochs  pass,  and  in  the  10th  year  of  the  following 
epoch  Chacxibchac,  ruler  of  Chichen,  was  defeated  by  Hunac-eel,  ruler 
of  Mayapan,  and  his  captains.  1176—1268  A.  D. 

9.  In  the  same  epoch  of  the  defeat  of  the  ruler  of  Chichen  they 
marched  against  Ulmii,  who  was  Iting  in  the  same  Chichen,  because  he 
had  waged  war  against  Ulii,  Icing  of  Izamal,  which  war  Hunac-eel, 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  following  epoch.  1258 — 1572  A.  D. 

10.  In  spite  of  Uimii's  defeat  this  ruler  of  Chichen  planned  an  inva- 
sion of  Mayapan.  After  the  lapse  of  2  more  epochs,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  that  which  followed.  Mayapan  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1368 
by  strangers  who  came  from  the  mountains.  1272  —  1392  A.  D. 

11.  Besides  the  three  named  epochs,  and  indeed  in  the  last  of  them, 
the  Spaniards  passed  along,  who  gave  to  the  province  the  name  of  Yu- 
catan. 1392—1488  A.  D. 

12.  In  the  following  epoch  an  epidemic  reigned  even  in  the  temples 
and  fortified  places,  and  in  the  6th  year  Ajpula  died  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1493.  •  1488—1512  A.  D. 

13.  In  the  Uth  and  last  epoch  (15:^6—1576)  the  conquerors  arrived,  to 
wit:  in  1527,  and  in  the  following  the  first  Bishop  came,  in  the  year 
1541,  and  the  conquest  was  completed  in  1560  A.  I). 

Thus  much  I  have  been  able  to  bring  to  light  in  this  matter.  But  with 
the  help  of  dates,  which  I  do  not  possess,  and  with  that  of  the  travels 
you  have  nia<le  in  our  country,  the  information  which  you  have  gathered 
must  have  enlarged  your  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  I  wish  you  would  be 
so  Ivind  as  to  communicate  them  to  your  most  devoted 

F.  I.  JUAN  PIO  PEREZ. 
Peto,  April  2,  1842. 

Mr.  J.  Lloyi>  Stephkns." 


Concluding  Remarks. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  tlie  text  of  the  Mannscrij)t,  tliat 
no  events  are  coinraemorated  but  such  as  are  connected  with 
v^ar.  In  this  style  also  the  Nahnatl  annals  were  drawn  up. 
With  both  nations  irar  was  recoo^nized  as  the  only  fact 
wortliy  to  be  kept  in  the  memory  of  the  coming  generations. 
Nor  does  the  autlior  state  whether  the  country  was  ruled  by 
kings  or  an  emperor.     It  is  rather  suggested  (section  7)  that 
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the  tribes  were  gathered  in  gronps,  with  a  large  town  lui 
centre,  and  ihh  town  wm  governed  by  a  priest*  Tht*  vrortli 
halach  ulnieil^  holy  m^n^  was  soraew*liat  too  freelv  infer- 
(jreted  witli  governor  by  the  translator.  lo  regard  to  the 
congideruble  gaps  in  the  sequence  of  years  in  the  manuseriptt 
we  will  not  longer  attribute  tlieni  to  a  lack  of  nieuiory  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  but  to  the  euBtom  getierally  ohgervpJ 
among  the  aniiah'sta  to  be  regardless  of  anj  wi>rk  of  penca 
peiftjrrned  by  the  inition  ;  and  whenever  tlie  question  »h»ll 
be  discussed j  at  what  epoeh  tlie  building  of  the  huge  pyr»- 
inide  and  temples  took  plaee,  these  dates  will  eon  tribute  to 
the  answer.  Periods  of  peace  certainly  began  with  years  of 
great  exhaustion  ;  hut  recovery  must  have  ensued,  and  the 
unshaken  energy  of  the  people  and  their  leaders  niuet  have 
been  directed  to  tiie  undertaking  of  works,  in  which  they 
could  exhibit  also  tlieir  taste  for  pomp  and  architeetural 
achievements.  The  gaps,  therefore,  instead  of  easting  % 
shadow  upon  the  authority  and  eomplcteness  of  the  manu- 
script, may  rather  he  thongia  to  perform  tlie  silent  office  of 
throwing  liglit  into  the  obscure  past  of  the  Maya  history* 
As  to  the  methud,  however,  which  we  employed  in  comput- 
ing the  omitted  periods  of  Ahaues,  we  have  only  lo  say  that  it 
grew  out  from  the  nature  of  the  Maya  enumeration  itself. 
The  two  ends  of  the  interrupted  series  being  given,  the 
number  of  the  intervening  Ahaues  could  be  easdy  supplied. 
What  now  reroains  is,  to  discover  for  tlie  restored  and  com- 
pleted series  of  Ahaues  the  corresponding  ehronohigicul 
expressions  in  our  era.  We  tind  t!ie  total  Aliau  perii»ds 
mentioned  in  the  annals  were  50*  We  have  tbouglit  it  nec- 
essary to  complete  twenty  more  periods,  so  that  we  have 
seventy  periods  (20XT0)|  or  1400  years.  As  soon 
therefore  as  we  know  in  which  year  of  our  era  the  last 
or  13th  Alnui  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  fell,  w*e  can, 
by  reckoning  backward,  find  the  years  date  of  the  tirsl 
Ahau  mentioned,  to  wit :  the  Sth  Ahau,  and  also  deter- 
mine the  dates  and  events  of  eacli  of  all  the  other  intervening 
Ahaues,  Tlie  manuscript  fortunately  atfitrds  us  the  neces- 
sary material  for  determining  with  incontestable  ecrtaintj*  the 
years  date  of  the  last  13th  Ahau,  It  is  the  following:  wo 
read  in  the  12th  section  that  Chief  Ajpula  died  in  a  year 
when  there  were  still  six  years  wanting  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  13th  AhaU|  and  that  the  year  of  his  decease  wad 
1536  A.  D. 
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According  to  this  statement  the  13th  Ahau  ended  with 
the  year  1542.  Bishop  Landa  (see  §41  of  his  Relacion  de 
las  Cosas  de  Yucatan)  confirnis  the  correctness  of  the  above 
calculation,  tliotigh  he  says  that  the  13th  Ahan  expired  with 
the  year  1541.  Landa  undoubtedly  selects  this  date  of 
June  10th,  1541,  as  that  of  tlie  last  decisive  victory  at  T'ho 
over  the  Indians,  while  the  author  of  the  manuscript  may 
have  liad  in  mind  tlie  date  when  M6rida  was  officially  incor- 
porated as  the  capital,  and  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  which  was  January  6,  1542.*  If  we  subtract  the 
total  number  of  Ahaues  already  obtained,  and  amounting  to 
1400  years,  from  the  year  1542,  we  ol)tain  for  the  first  epoch 
named  in  the  manuscript  which  is  the  8th  Ahau,  or  the 
starting  of  the  conqerors  from  Tulapan,  the  years  142 — 162 
of  our  modern  Christian  era. 

Of  all  the  dates  calculated  from  the  manuscript  only  that 
of  1542  is  well  established  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
as  that  when  Merida  was  declared  the  future  capital  of  the 
conquered  country.  It  is  represented  by  the  last  year  of 
the  13th  Ahau.  A  second  date  and  event,  that  of  the  final 
destruction  of  Mayapan,  is  mentioned  by  CogoUudo,  who 
places  it  about  the  year  1420  A.  D,,  which  would  give  (see 
table,  page  111)  a  12th  or  a  10th  Ahau  period.  But  the 
manuscript  in  §11  gives  Vaxac  Ahau^  or  the  8th  Ahau^  which 
according  to  our  computation  represents  the  years  between 
1442  and  1462.  Landa  agrees  with  this  statement  (Relacion 
de  las  Cosas  do  Yucatan,  §IX.,  page  52).  ''^  It  is  noio  120 
years  since  Mayapan  was  destroyed^  Landa  wrote  in  the 
year  1566,  therefore,  in  his  conception  Mayapan  was  destroyed 
in  1446,  which  year  falls  correctly  in  the  8th  Ahau, 

Landa's  account  agrees  also  with  another  event  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript,  the  wanderings  of  the  Itzacs  40  years  in 
the  wilderness  before  they  settled  down  at  Uxmal  and  Maya* 
pan,  in  the  6th  and  4tli  Ahau,  which  is  in  our  calculation 
from  942 — 982  A.  D.  Landa,  however,  does  not  fix  tlio 
year  (Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  §VIII.,  page  46). 
In  §VIII.,  page  49,  he  likewise  speaks  of  a  king  of  the 
tribes  of  Cocomes,  hostile  to  the  Itzaes,  who  kept  a  Mexi- 
can garrison  in  Mayapan.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  seven 
Mayapanes  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  (in  §8),  all  of  whom 
have    Mexican   (Nahuatl)    names.     There    also   the  year  is 


♦  Eligio  ADCona,  H Is torla  de  Yucatan,  M6iida,  1879,  Vol.  I.,  page  333. 
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It  will  lie  fioticod  that  Hie  result  obtained  hy  onr  comp 
tatian  is  almost  iileiiticul  with  tlint  of  Seilor  Pcresc.  In  h^ 
innivv\iUon  tlio  miiijusrript  comprises  the  epoch  fnun  144— 
153fl  A,  D. ;  in  oure,  that  from  142 — l.'i42.  A  coincuiwnc* 
like  thifi  may  ho  thou;^ht  to  justify  the  eonclnsion  tlmt  4I* 
thoiif^h  we  (liffareci  in  our  methods  of  fnlerpretntton  sai 
reckoning,  the  agreement  of  the  re**ultft  appoans  so  inurfj  tlir 
more  sutigfactory.  We  bIhhiUI  he  plfjnged  to  view  th# 
suhjoet  in  so  ftivoralile  a  light,  hut  fear  wo  eantiot*  For^ 
whilst,  on  the  one  li»n*l,  we  are  far  from  claiaitng^  »ny  fnW- 
lihility  for  our  fmnfus  proe^dcndi^  on  the  other  handt  «* 
ejinriot  help  protesting  against  Scfior  Pert5z's  methods  of 
oiituiuinj;  his  results.  Besides  giving  to  tlio  Ahaa  the  tiot 
a(lmj.*8if^le  duration  of  24-  years,  he  further  tnakc*^  jui 
evident  mistnke  in  tlie  eumuiin'^  up  of  the  Ahtities  quoted  in 
the  manuscript,  hy  eouuting  58  uf  them  instead  of  50.  He 
dues  not  seem  aware  tliat  the  Maya  author  iiieittiong  varioiu 
of  those  Ahaues  twice,  and  even  thrice,  a  fact  which  we 
took  eare  to  puitit  out  in  the  eonrse  of  our  fiisciQaston.  Il 
is  onlv  hy  inercasin^  the  lent^th  of  the  Ah  an  to  24  yean, 
and  also  hy  eounting  8  Ahaues  more  than  there  Mtrttmllj 
were,  that  Senor  Perez  is  ahle  to  arrive  at  the  dato  at  144 
A.  D.  for  tlie  exodus  from  Tulapan.  If  we  should  indeed  in- 
cline to  make  allowjince  for  hi<*  ehoiee  of  tlie  SJ4-year  period, 
heeavtse  as  it  seems  to  us  he  was  tnii^sled  hy  his  atithorities^  ho 
nutvvitlistan«Hng  must  l^e  held  aceoiintahle  for  t!te  inietako 
made  in  mimting  in  those  eight  ill^larred  Ahanes.  His 
com|>ntation  therefore  hein^  defective  10  itself,  the  favorahle 
imjiression  gained  fnuii  the  fact  that  two  interpreters  arrived 
at  arj  jdmost  identical  result,  will  disappear  Sucli  an  agree- 
ment would  have  heen  very  valuahle  if  either  of  the  two 
interpreters  etudd  show  that  his  method  stands  the  test  of  jn- 
eontrfjvertilde  proof.  Therefore,  it  is  only  by  cliance  thai 
Senor  Pcrcz'e  mistakes  in  reek«>ning  make  up  very  nearly 
the  smne  nnmhcr  of  years  that  we  have  obtained  ;  tirst,  hy 
means  <»f  tlie  iiiterpulation  (d*  20  more  Ahanes  ;  and  second, 
by  allowing  oidy  20  years  for  each  Ahau  period. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  statementg 
as  to  the  position  which  this  manuscript  holds  in  aboriginal 
literature,  ami  also  as  to  its  value  and  use  tis  a  chronoloi^ical 
docinm*ut.  In  the  Hrst  place  w'e  are  fully  conviru?ed  of 
itti  genuineness.  We  have  rn:»t  heen  able  to  examine  the 
document  itself  as  to  the  material  upon  whii-ti  it  was  written, 
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nor  as  to  the  characters  of  the  text,  nor  as  to  external  ap- 
pearance, and  we  are  not  informed  into  whose  hands  it  fell 
after  it  left  those  of  its  author  before  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Seiior  Perez.  But  we  believe  that  Sefior  Perez 
had  good  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  a  document  prepared 
in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century,  at  a  time  near  to  that 
when  Yucatan  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  lan- 
guage and  construction  belong  to  that  epoch,  as  we  are  told. 
But  even  if  it  should  not  be  an  original,  but  a  second  or 
third  copy,  this  would  not  be  enough  to  shake  our  faith  in 
the  authenticity  and  importance  of  its  contents,  i'or  set- 
ting aside  the  fact  that  its  matter  has  a  specific  national 
character,  and  presupposes  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its 
author  which  only  a  native  could  have  obtained,  the  style  of 
its  composition  indicates  its  national  bearing. 

Let  us  fancy  ourselves  in  t)ie  position  of  the  Maya  writer 
while  at  work.  Before  him,  on  the  table,  stands  the  wheel 
for  counting  the  Ahaues,  and  as  he  bends  over  the  sheets 
containing  the  painted  annals,  his  eye  turns  alternately  from 
the  paper  to  the  wheel,  making  a  careful  comparison.  Then 
he  pauses  and  considers  in  his  mind  what  expressions  he  must 
use,  and  afterwards  begins  to  write.  From  time  to  time 
he  cannot  forbear,  however,  casting  an  occasional  glance  at 
the  letters  of  the  Spanish  alphabet,  in  order  to  shape  them 
correctly,  for  he  is  still  a  beginner  in  this  new  art.  Now, 
perhaps  he  wavers  for  a  moment,  and  then  begins  anew. 
The  recollection  of  some  ancient  Maya  song  steals  in  upon 
his  mind,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  significant  sentences  he 
incorporates  the  substance  with  his  text.  To  interpolations 
of  this  kind  we  may  attribute  such  phrases  as  "  the  disre- 
spectful utterances  of  Chacxibchac  against  Hunac-eel."  Of 
the  ancient  Maya  ballads,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  none  are 
known  to  exist.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  relinquishing  the 
hope  altogether,  that  some  day,  at  least,  a  copy  of  the  painted 
annals,  which  our  Maya  writer  evidently  consulted,  may  be 
discovered,  while  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  the  ballads. 

As  long  as  such  hopes  fail  of  realization,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied with  the  slight,  but  yet  important,  contribution  offered 
us  in  the  manuscript.  We  may  complain  of  its  brevity,  yet 
notwithstanding  it  is  the  most  complete  document  we  possess 
of  ancient  American  history.  It  is  all  the  more  important 
for  the  reason  that  it  relates  to  Yucatan,  which  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  the  very  cradle  of  early  American  civilization.  It  is 
16 
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also  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  manuBcript  is  not  at 
ance  with  what  we  have  learned  from  the  fraginei 
records  made  by  Landa,  Lizana and  Cogolludo.  Notwiths 
ing  its  imperfections,  it  interprets  and  explains  much 
had  hitherto  appeared  uncertain  and  deficient.  It  is  o 
doubted  authenticity,  and  forms  a  firm  foundation  fo 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  past,  which  till  no^ 
remained  enigmatical,  and  which  is  faintly  expressed  bj 
crumbling  ruiiis  of  the  peninsula. 

The  manuscript,  finally,  aftbrds  a  guarantee  that  the 
past  not  only  reached  back  to  the  remotest  epoch  of 
era,  but  that  more  than  all,  it  stands  in  a  near,  perha[ 
the  most  intimate,  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
huatl  race.  In  reference  to  the  homogeneons  structure  of 
Maya  and  Nahuatl  calendars  we  have  already  expressed 
belief  that  these  two  nations  were  closely  related  to  each  ot 
In  the  traditions  of  botli  occurs  the  name  of  Tula  or  Tula] 
as  a  fatherland  common  to  each  of  them.^  This  snpposi 
appears  to  us  still  further  justified  by  the  circumstance 
the  chronological  annals  of  both  nations  revert  to  the  ai 
period  of  time  as  a  starting  point.  As  regards  the  Nahuj 
we  refer  to  the  circle  of  signs  engraved  on  the  Calec 
Stone  whicli  gave  us  the  information  that  the  annalist 
Anahuac  in  the  year  1479,  counted  back  twelve  hand 
and  forty-eiglit  years  to  the  celebration  of  their  first  fest 
in  honor  of  the  sun  ;  that  is,  they  carried* back  their  polit 
or  religious  record  to  tlie  year  231  A.  D.  The  Maya  mi 
script  corresponds  to  this  date,  as  we  think,  since  the  j 
242  A.  D.  resulted  from  our  calculation.  Jt  was  the  ^ 
in  which  the  ancient  conquerors,  after  wandering  80  ye 
arrived  on  the  Island  of  Chacnouitan  where  they  mac 
permanent  settlement.  This  event  happened  in  the  1 
Aliau  (see  table),  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  starting  poin 
Maya  chronology,  and  likewise  the  first  date  of  that  name  wl 
the  manuscript  mentions.  The  difference  of  11  years  wl 
ap]>ears  in  the  Nahuatl  computation  cannot  be  regardec 
of  much  importance. 


♦With  reference  to  the  Mayas,  consult  the  Qulch6  traditions  in  B 
eeur  de  Bourbourg's  Popol  Viih,  pages  215,  217  and  236,  and  Brassei 
Bourbourg's  Memorial  of  Tecpan  Atitlan,  page  170,  note  8.  For 
Nnhuatl  race,  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg's  Histoire  des  Nations  civili 
du  Mexique,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  page  428,  In  extracts  made  from 
Codex  Cbimalpopoca. 
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The  Maya  Ahaues  of  the  MSS.,  brought  into  correspondence 

WITH  THE  YEARS  OP  THE   CHRISTIAN   ErA  !— 
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If,  however,  it  shonld  seem  desirable  to  examine  chrono- 
logical parallels  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  a  second  chap- 
ter on  Central  American  chronology  which  is  hereafter  to 
appear,  in  which  we  propose  to  undertake  the  task  of  illus- 
trating and  explaining  still  further  the  parallelism  of  Maya 
and  Nahnatl  dates.  It  will  then  be  proved  that  in  tliis 
written  and  still  existing  Nahuatl  chronology,  supported  by 
the  date  231  A.  D.,  found  on  the  Calendar  Stone,  a  still 
earlier  date  designated  as  X  Calli  can  be  found,  which  repre- 
sents the  year  137  A.  D.  In  this  year,  according  to  the 
annals,  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  with  the  re- 
markable statement  that  it  occurred  exactly  at  the  end  of  a 
year  at  12  o'clock  noon.  In  our  manuscript  we  find  the 
first  date  preceding  the  settlement  of  Chacnouitan  designated 
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with  the  8th  Ahan,  the  date  of  the  setting  ont  from ' 
pan,  which  we  have  already  stated  to  be  the  years  142- 
A.  D.  Another  agreement  is  that  the  NahnatI  records  i 
that  166  years  before  the  occarrence  of  the  above  menti 
eclipse  of  the  snn  in  the  year  1  Tecpatl,  a  congress  of  ast 
gers  to  amend  the  calendar  of  the  nation  took  place 
town  called  Hnehaetlapallany  and  by  reckoning  back  we 
that  this  year  corresponds  with  the  year  29  B.  O.  If  we 
follow  a  hint  which  Scfior  Perez  has  very  ingeuioasly 
nished  that  the  mannscript  strangely  begins  with  an 
Ahaa  instead  of  a  13th  Ahau,  and  that  the  Maya  chrono 
coald  be  dated  back  to  snch  a  13th  Ahaa  as  a  proper  b< 
ning  connected  with  some  interesting  event,  we  find 
reckoning  back  from  the  8th  to  the  ISth  AJiau  the  co 
ponding  date  to  be  the  years  18 — 88  B.  O. 

Now,  the  results  gained  in  this  line  of  investigation, 
be  formulated  as  follows  :-^ 

1.  That  the  conqaerors  and  settlers  of  the  Yucatan  pc 
sula,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Anahuac  lakes,  were  joint 
ticipants  in  a  correction  of  their  national  calendar  about 
year  29  B.  C. 

2.  That  about  the  year  137  A.  D.,  when  a  total  eclips 
the  sun  took  place,  the  ancestors  of  both  nations  set 
from  their  common  fatherland,  Tula  or  Tulapan. 

3.  That  about  the  year  231  A.  D.,  both  nations  n 
their  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Central  America,  and 
ceeded  in  conquering  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  only  documentary  evidence  to  i 
stantiate  the  theory  just  referred  to.  But,  if  we  do  not 
sess  the  desirable  evidence  of  monumental  inscription 
behooves  us  to  examine  and  to  weigh  carefully  that  wl 
still  remains.  In  this  connection  we  should  also  remen 
that  the  sculptor,  in  carving  his  records,  was  not  gui 
by  liis  memory  alone,  but  that  he  copied  the  symbols  fi 
the  sacred  books  of  his  race ;  and  that  on  the  other  hi 
our  learned  Maya  writer,  when  translating  these  latter 
written  phonetic  language,  drew  his  text,  as  did  the  scul] 
from  similar  sources. 

If  therefore  with  the  help  of  written  records  we  can  b 
up  hypotheses  partially  satisfactory,  and  not  altogether 
probable,  we  have  accomplished  all  that  could  be  expe< 
for  the  present,  at  least,  and  have  perhaps  excited  an  ii 
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a  branch  of  history  which  has  hitherto  been  held  as 
and  unproductive. 

conclusion,  we  would  express  the  hope  that  the  Maya 
script  may  be  submitted  to  a  rigid  critical  and  linguistic 
nation,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  work  may  be 
ded  to  a  heliotype  copy  of  the  original  in  order  to  ex- 
to  students  a  document  of  so  great  importance,  and  to 
3  its  preservation. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  28,  1880,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.   Stephen  SAusBUBTy   LL.D.,  in   the 

chain 

The  record  of  the  annaal  meeting  was  read  and 
approved. 

Kev.  Edward  H.  Hall  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.D.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports,  and 
their  reports,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Hall,  were,  on 
motion  of  Charles  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  accepted  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

While  the  motion  to  accept  and  refer  these  reports  was 
pendrng,  Chables  Deane,  LL.D.,  made  an  interesting  and 
appropriate  tribute  to  Mr.  Lenox,  late  Vice-President, 
whose  death  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Council. 
His  remarks  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hayen  added  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Lenox, 
and  with  especial  reference  to  his  interest  in  the  literature 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Col.  T.  W.  HiooiNSON,  referring  to  that  portion  of  the 
report    of    the    Council    which    treated    of    the   want   of 


sestlietic  culture  among  the  colonial  fathers,  doubted  whether 
the  suggestions  of  the  writer  conld  be  fally  sustained,  in 
view  of  the  present  "  Colonial  Renaiasaoce/*  and  the  »doi>- 
tion  of  so  many  specimens  of  tlieir  architecture  and  fnrni* 
ture  as  models  for  the  people  of  the  present  day. 

Rev.  Geo.  E,  Ellis,  D.D,,  questioning  also  the  correctness 
of  this  theory  of  the  barrenness  of  colonial  art,  was  led  to 
give  some  account  of  a  reputed  portrait  of  Eliot,  the  ludiaii 
apostlCj  which  lie  had  recently  examined.  The  artist  i« 
unknown.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  William  Whiting, 
and  said  to  have  been  recovered  from  a  mass  of  apparently 
waste  material  in  London,  It  seems  altogether  probable 
that  the  picture  was  executed  here,  and  that  too  by  ©oine 
artist  of  no  mean  accomplishment  and  repute,  who  has  been 
overlooked  in  this  report.  The  look  is  Cromwellian  rather 
than  saintly  or  ascetic,  and  suggests  good  ale  and  beef,  and 
in  goodly  quantities.  The  figure  is  hurly,  set  off  with 
bands  and  gauntlets,  and  hig  hair  is  long.  Sir  Kubcrt 
Boyle's  regard  for  Eliot  is  well  known,  and  he  may  have 
procured  the  execution  of  the  portrait.  Perhaps,  however^ 
it  was  the  other  Jtilin  Eliot;  but  whoever  was  the  subject, 
the  artist  had  genuine  merit. 

Chakleb  Deane,  LL.D,,  spoke  of  the  reputation  of 
Blackburn,  an  artist  not  mentioned  in  this  report.  And 
Dr.  Rtrrus  Wooowabd  adduced  insttmces  of  remarkable 
panelling,  carving  and  stair-cases  in  some  colonial  houses, 
as  evidence  of  taste  and  culture  among  the  early  dwellers 
of  New  England. 

To  these  observations,  Rev.  E.  H.  Haix,  the  writer  of 
the  report  of  the  Council,  replied  briefly  ;  after  which  the 
question  was  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  report. 


Phiupp  J.J.  Valejntini,  Ph.D.,  presented  a  paper  entitled 
**  the  Landa  Alphabet, — A  Spanish  Fabrication,"  which  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention ;  after  which  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  accorded  by  vote  to  the  writer,  and  the 
paper,  which  is  printed  with  these  proceedings,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

The  President  presented  to  the  Society,  from  General 
William  S.  Lincoln,  a  package  of  papers  relating  to  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  had  been  saved  from  rebels' 
honses  in  the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Gen.  Lincoln. 

Stephen  Sausbubt,  Jr.,  Esq.,  presented  some  correspon- 
dence relating  to  a  crucifix,  found  in  a  well  in  Florida, 
supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  friars  who  accompanied  Do 
Soto,  and  the  subject  was  referred,  on  motion  of  Ilev. 
Edwabd  E.  Uale,  D.D.,  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

The  Recording  Secretary  communicated  to  the  Society 
the  action  of  the  Council,  recommending  for  membership 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  were  by  ballot  unanimously 
elected :  Geosoe  H.  Moobe,  Esq.,  of  JNew  York ;  Geoboe 
H.  Bbinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Prof.  Spenceb  F. 
Baibd,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prest.  J.  H.  Seelye,  of 
Amherst  College ;  Senor  Eleoio  Ancona,  of  M^rida, 
Yucatan ;  Chables  A.  Chase,  Esq.,  of  Worcester  ;  Samuel 
S.  Gbeen,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

It  being  suggested  by  members  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  election  of  members  should  be  taken  up  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  meeting,  a  motion  looking  in  that  direction 
was  made,  and  entertained  by  the  chair.  The  matter 
dropped  without  formal  action,  it  being  by  general  consent 
understood  that  hereafter  the  election  of  members  would  be 
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one  of  the  early  matters  for  consideration,  after  the  re 
of  the  Council  had  been  disposed  of. 

Keuben  a.  Guild,  LL.D.,  of  Providence,  exhibited  a 
lection  of  papers,  the  diary  and  other  manuscripts  of  J 
Hezekiah  Smith,  of  Boxbury,  who  was  present  at 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  preached  to  the  soldiers  on 
eve  of  the  battle.  The  Society  voted  to  request  Dr.  Gi 
to  prepare  these  papers  for  publication  with  the  proceedi 
of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WA8HBUBN, 

Beeording  Secretax 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  hereby  present  the  first  semi-annnal  report  of 
the  68th  year  of  the  Society.  Referring  you  to  the  reports 
of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer  which  follow  for  the  exact 
condition  of  the  Society,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Council 
first  to  communicate  the  losses  which  have  befallen  ns  by 
death  since  our  last  meeting.  At  that  meeting,  as  you  will 
remember,  no  deaths  were  reported ;  since  then  four  mem- 
bers have  been  taken  from  us,  one  of  whom  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  and  one  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Joel  Munsell  was  born  April  14,  1808,  in  Northfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  received  what  education  a  country  village 
seventy  years  ago  could  afford.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  public  library  in  the  town,  and  here  he  acquired  the  taste 
for  books  which  afterwards  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  print- 
ing. Learning  his  trade  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Green- 
field, he  first  found  employment  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  after- 
wards, in  1827,  settled  in  Albany  as  clerk  of  John  Denio, 
bookseller.  In  1834,  he  established  himself  as  printer  and 
publisher  of  a  newsj^per,  and  in  1836  purchased  a 
printing  ofiice,  and  entered  upon  the  work  with  which  his 
name  was  so  long  identified,  and  which  gave  hira  both  here 
and  in  England,  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  printers 
of  America.  Had  Mr.  Munsell  confined  himself  to  the 
immediate  duties  of  his  calling,  his  career  would  have 
evidently  brought  him  greater  pecuniary  success;  but  the 
instinct  of  the  antiquary  was  too  strong  in  him  to  allow  of 
this,  and  he  lent  Hunself  with  a  zeal  as  rare  as  it  was 
disinterested  to  every  enterprise,  however  hopeless,  which 
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promised  to  add  to  the  antiquarian  or  genealo^cal  lore  of 

generation.      Among  the  more  important  publications   < 

of    many  in   which  he   was  engaged  as  aathor  as  well 

printer,  were :  "  The  Albany  Almanac,"  whose  pnblieatj 

he  assumed  in  1843,  and  to  which  he  gave  a  position  in  tl 

region   corresponding  with   that  of  Thomas's    Almanac 

New  England ;  the  "Annals  of  Albany  j**  which  he  publish 

annually  from  1830  to  1859 ;  and  the  "  Collections  on  i 

History  of    Albany,''  of    which  he   published    four   roj 

octavo  volumes,  between  1865  and  1871,  having  laboriouf 

collected  his  materials  for  thirty  years,  and  stopping  wi 

the   4th    volume,   only  because   of    inadequate    patrona^ 

This  Society  found  the  value  of  his  services  as  member 

the  Committee  for  the  Re-publication  of  Thomas's  Histo 

of  Printing,   towards  which,  according   to  the   records 

April  28, 1875,  "he  contributed  much  important  matter  fro 

his  own  commonplace  book  and  his  studies,  in  addition 

the  loving  care  which  he  devoted  to  the  printer's  work."     I 

died  January  15,  1880,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.* 

The    next  loss  comes  still    nearer  home    to    ns.       Ho 

RicliJird  Frothingliam  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Jan 

ary  31,  1812.     His  honorable   career,  both    in   literature 

which  Ills  tastes  so  strongly  led  him,  and  in  politics  from  whi< 

his  fellow-citizens  would  not  spare  him,  is  well  known  to  a 

Profoundly  interested  in  the  history  of  his  country  and 

his    native    town,   he  felt  at    the  same    time    the    patriot 

obligation  which    rests  upon    every  citizen  to  render  wh 

service  in  public  affairs  he  is  able,  and  performed  with  gre 

iidelity  all  the  official  duties  to  which  he  w^as  called.     IJ 

life,  apart  from  his  domestic  experiences,  is  best  told  in  tl 

enumeration   of  the  public  offices  which  he  held,   and  tl 

several  writings  with  which  his  name  is  associated.     He  w 

an  active  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  183 

•For  the  above  information  I  am  indebted  chiefly^to  **  A  Memorial  Sketch 
Joel  Munsell,"  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  1 
April,  1880.  Resolutions  ot  respect  to  his  memory  were  passed  by  the  Alba 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  an  associate  for  nearly  forty  years. 
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1840,  1*842,  1849,  1850;  dele^Hte  to  the  Democratic 
Hatiotial  Convention  of  1851 ;  Mayor  of  Cliarlestown  in 
1861,  1852,  1853;  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1853 ;  and  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  for  the  5th  District,  in  1876.  As  a  writer,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Boston  Post  for  several  years, 
beginning  with  1852 ;  pnblished  his  History  of  Charles- 
town  in  1848 ;  the  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston  in  1849  ; 
the  Life  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  in  1865 ;  the  Rise  of  tlie 
Kepnblic  of  the  United  States  in  1872.  He  was  also 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  College  in 
1858,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Tufts  College  in  1874.  He 
has  been  connected  with  this  Society,  and  an  active  and 
interested  worker  in  it,  since  October,  1858,  and  member  of 
the  Council  since  October,  1867.  The  regard  in  which  ho 
was  held  by  his  associates  of  the  Council,  will  appear  from 
tlie  resolutions  appended  to  this  re|>ort.  He  died  in  Charles- 
town,  January  29,  1880,  in  the  closing  hours  of  his  67th 
year. 

William  Cross  was  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  23,  1822,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Chauncy-Hall  School,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  classical  and  collegiate  course.  When 
abont  14  years  of  age,  he  abandoned  this  purpose,  greatly 
to  his  own  regret  in  later  years,  and  entered  the  English 
High  School  instead,  to  devote  himself  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits. After  leaving  school  he  was  employed  first  in  a 
counting-house  then  in  a  bank  in  Boston  till  1847,  when  he 
was  elected  cashier  of  the  Worcester  Bank  of  Worcester ; 
a  position  which  he  held  till  1864,  when  the  bank  was 
reorganized  as  the  Worcester  National  Bank  and  he  was 
chosen  Vice-President.  This  office  he  held  till  just  before 
his  death.  Although  Mr.  Cross's  education  ended  with  the 
public  schools,  yet  he  always  showed  himself  a  strong 
thinker  and  a  clear  and  accurate  writer,  while  in  his 
calling    as  banker,  he  won    for    himself   at  once  a  distin- 
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goished  place,  and  became  an  acknowledged  aathority  in  bk 
city  in  all  tinaneial  TOattcrs.  Mr.  Cross  was  a  eincero  atwl 
devoted  friend,  an  ontspokenand  nncomproini&ing  critic  «f 
public  characters  and  events,  an  officer  of  absolnte  integ- 
rity and  high  sense  of  honor,  a  man  of  earnest  conric- 
tions  which  lie  was  always  ready  to  avow,  and  a  mitzen 
who  never  let  ease  or  profit  stand  in  the'w^ay  of  dntv-  He 
had  a  vigorons  constitution,  apparently  equal  to  any  demnnds 
upon  it ;  hut  the  manifold  claims  upon  his  time  and  counsel, 
both  in  connection  with  his  t»ffice  and  tli rough  his  friends' 
unbounded  contidonce  in  his  integrity  and  skill,  laid  upon 
him  a  burden  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and  as  he  never 
knew  how  to  spare  himself,  his  healtli  finally  gave  waj 
under  the  pressure  and  variety  of  Ijis  trusts.  He  withdrew 
from  the  bank  in  the  Autumn  of  187S,  resumed  his  duties 
in  1879,  surrendered  his  position  finally  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  and  died  Feb.  14,  1880,  at  the  age  of  57, 
Although  a  member  of  this  Society  only  since  1878,  Iws 
interest  in  its  objects  began  much  earlier,  and  he  may  be 
counted  among  its  friends  of  long  standing.  He  held  also, 
at  the  time  of  his  dewtli,  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  bad  done 
much  valuable  work. 

James  Lenox,  for  eleven  years  Vice-President  of  this 
Society,  was  the  only  son  of  Robert  Lenox,  a  Scotchman* 
who  after  coming  to  Philadelphia,  settled  tinally  in  1783  in 
New  York,  and  became  a  successful  merchant  there.  On 
his  death  in  1839,  he  left  his  son  a  farm  of  about  thirty 
acreSyOn  Fourth  and  Fifth  x^vennes,  which  in  1867  was  divided 
into  city  lots  and  sold.  Mr.  Lenox  led  a  quiet  life,  using 
his  large  property  for  many  purposes  uf  puldic  bcnevolenc*e, 
but  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to  the  collection  of  rare  books 
and  works  of  art.  Uis  name  is  beet  known  throuirh  hifl 
establishment  and  endowment  ot  the  Lenox  Library,  which 
was  founded  in  1870,  its  government  vested  in  nine  trusteoSx, 
and  a  permanent  fund  of  $250,000  bestowed  upon  it. 
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The  Lenox  Library  is  noted  for  its  valnahle  collection  of 
rnanuscripte,  as  well  as  for  its  works  of  American  History 
and  £lizabothan  literature.  It  contains  also  Mr.  Lenox's 
valuable  collection  of  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Lenox  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  17,  1880,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  The  resolutions  passed  at  that  time  by  the 
Council  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report.* 

Following  now  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  I  will 
venture  to  close  this  report  by  asking  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  more  general  theme. 

The  great  interest  shown  of  late,  in  many  of  our  cities, 
in  the  subject  of  art,  calls  up  the  question  anew  whether  we 
are  naturally  an  art-loving  people.  The  country  is  begin- 
ning to  show  a  very  hopeful  sensrtiveness  on  this  point. 
Formerly  we  were  quite  content  to  be  classed  among  the 
practical  races  of  the  earth,  or  at  best  among  those  whose 
high  m6ral  mission  precluded  any  special  interest  in  the 
arts;  but  now  we  chafe  under  this  classification,  and  are 
wont  to  catch  with  pathetic  joy  at  any  half-forgotten  inci- 
dent of  the  past,  whicli  seems  to  prove  that  the  aesthetic 
instinct  has  really  been  slumbering  within  us  all  the  time, 
only  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  show  itself.  The  little 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  boy  of  the  18th  century,  pulling 
hairs  from  the  tail  of  the  family  cat  to  make  his  first  paint 
brushes,  bids  fair  to  become  as  significant  a  figure  in  our 
history,  as  the  little  Italian  shepherd-boy,  whom  Cimabue 
found  drawing  sheep  upon  a  bit  of  slate,  and  out  of  whom 
two  centuries  of  art  were  born.  This  sensitiveness,  as  I 
have  said,  is  hopeful ;  and  wlien  it  thus  challenges  us  to 
look  back  into  our  Colonial  past  and  mark  the  tokens  of 
artistic  sentiment  there,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  even  of 
serious  antiquaries  to  accept  the  challenge  and  review  once 
more  the  familiar  facts. 


*lt  has  been  diffleult  to  make  up  even  this  brief  account  of  Mr.  Lenox'fl  life,  as 
he  took  xreat  paios  to  prevent  any  facts  relating  to  himself  from  being  made 
public.     The  above  items  are  drawn  almost  entirely    from  articles    in    the 
Library  Journal  of  Feb.,  187S  and  Feb.,  1880. 
3 
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When  we  remember  the  origin  of  the  American  colonists, 
we  feel  at  once  that,  so  far  at  least  as  inheritance  whs 
concerned  there  was  not  mnch  artistic  sentiment  to  l»e 
expected  of  them.  They  were  of  English  stock;  and  in 
England,  we  must  never  forget,  however  old  its  throne,  its 
earldoms,  or  its  universities,  art  is  not  old.  The  only  early 
indications  of  national  art,  are  in  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  its  superb  cathedrals ;  and  these,  though 
charmingly  modiiied  on  English  soil,  and  assuming  there 
certain  local  characteristics,  were  yet  of  purely  French  origin, 
and  appeared  in  England  as  part  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Indeed,  the  question  which  these  cathedrals  properly  sng- 
gcst  is,  how  under  the  constant  inspiration  of  their  presence, 
the  art-sentiraent  could  have  slumbered  so  long. 

Before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  antiquaries  think  they  can 
detect  some  slight  token  of  originality,  both  in  painting  and 
in  sculpture ;  but  if  so  those  ware  effectually  arrested  all 
further  progress,  and  for  two  or  three  centuries  English  art 
remained  purely  imitative,  borrowing  its  chief  impulse  from 
the  Netherlands.  lor  the  little  art  which  the  kinir  lUiJ 
nobility  needed, — in  other  words,  for  their  portraits, — thov 
looked  almost  exclusively  to  foreii^n  artists.  Holbein  was 
in  England,  with  the  field  entirely  to  himself,  from  1520  to 
1554 ;  Van  Dyk  was  there  almost  continuously,  and  with  no 
competitor,  from  1632  till  his  death  in  1641;  while  during 
this  entire  period  no  names  of  native  artists  can  be  found 
except  by  searching  the  old  chronicles.  In  the  17th 
century,  the  fresh  revival  of  painting  which  was  felt  in  Italy, 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  which  might  possildy 
under  other  circumstances  have  extended  to  England  aUo, 
passed  by  nnfelt  through  the  outburst  of  Puritanism,  a  move- 
ment which  left  behind  it  the  doubly-fatal  legacy  of  national 
austerity  and  national  frivolity. 

'*  The  arts,"  says  Wal[>ole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
"were  expelled  with  the  royal  family.  Painting  became 
i<lolatry,    monuments    were    deemed    carnal     pride,    and   a 
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venerable  cathedral  seemed  equally  contradictory  to  Magna 
Chartjf  and  the  Bible."  Once  more  the  nation  waited  and 
imitated.  Once  more  foreigners,  often  of  the  most  question- 
able fame,  asnrped  the  entire  patronage  of  the  state. 
"The  restoration  of  royalty,"  says  Waipole  again,  "  brought 
back  the  arts,  but  not  taste.  Cliarlcs  II.  had  a  turn  to 
mechanics,  but  none  to  politer  sciences  *  *  and  intro- 
duced the  fasliion  of  tlie  court  of  France  without  its 
elegance."  Those  were  the  days  of  the  German  Kneller, 
who  painted  the  " Beauties  of  Ilampton  Court;"  the  days 
of  the  Westphalian  Lely,  who  knew  how  to  give  *'  a  tender 
languishment,  a  look  of  blended  sweetness  and  drowsiness" 
to  the  eyes  of  his  female  figures ;  tlie  days  of  the  wonder- 
ful Dutchman  Yarelst,  whose  tulips  and  sunsets  surpassed 
all  others,  who  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham which  he  "crowded  so  much  with  fruits  and  sunflowers, 
that  the  king  to  whom  it  was  shown,"  according  to  Waipole, 
**  thought  it  a  masterpiece,"  and  who  gained  so  great  fame 
for  these  sunflower  portraits  tjiM  he  painted  them  for  £110 
a  head,  "  finishing  the  faces  with  the  same  delicacy  as  the 
flowers  which  he  continued  to  introduce  into  them;"  the 
days,  too,  of  the  equally  wonderful  Italian  Verrio,  "  whose 
exuberant  pencil  was  ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesses, 
kings,  emperors  and  triumphs  "  over  the  ceilings  and  stair- 
cases of  Windsor  Castle,  and  who  introduced  himself  in  a 
periwig  into  a  painting  for  Sf.  George's  Chapel  of  "  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick."  Such  were  the  tawdry  splendors  that 
charmed  the  English  eye,  when  at  last,  in  the  18th  century, 
the  awakening  came,  and  national  art  began  its  develop- 
ment, at  the  hands  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds. 

That  our  Colonial  ancestry  therefore  brought  very  little 
artistic  feeling  with  them  to  these  shores  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise.  They  were  English,  they  were  Puritans,  they 
had  a  continent  to  conquer.  We  cannot  wonder  if  neitlier 
in  their  churches,  nor  in  their  houses,  neither  in  their  ser- 
mons, in  their  poems,  nor  in  their  diaries,  we  can  find  mucli 
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as  a  student  of  art  in  Italy,  and  who  had  already  gained 
some  reputation  in  England  as  a  portrait  painter. 

Smybert  was  a  Scotchman,  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  had 
begun  life  as  a  house  or  (^rriage  painter.  His  love  of  art 
was  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  Italy  to  study  and  copy  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  ;  and  on  Bishop  Berkeley's  return 
to  England  he  remained  in  America,  settled  in  Boston  and 
lived  there  until  his  death  in  1751.  lie  was  unquestionably 
the  best  painter  of  portraits  that  the  Colonies  had  known, 
and  not  only  did  his  mere  presence  give  a  certain  stimulus 
to  art  in  New  England,  but  a  copy  from  one  of  Van  Dyk's 
paintings  which  he  had  taken  in  Italy  and  brought  with  him 
to  America,  afforded  to  two  at  least  of  our  earlier  artists 
their  first  real  study  in  color.  The  most  interesting  work 
of  Smybert's  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  is  the  large 
group  of  eight  figures,  representing  Bishop  Berkeley  and  his 
family,  which  is  now  in  the  art  gallery  of  New  Haven.  It 
is  of  Smybert  that  the  anecdote  is  told,  that  on  landing  in 
Khode  Island,  and  seeing  the  Indians  there,  he  instantly 
recognized  them  as  of  the  same  race  with  certain  Siberian 
Tartars  whose  portraits  he  had  painted  while  in  Italy  for 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

But  Smybert,  whatever  his  contributions  to  our  aesthetic 
growth,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  came  to  this  country  from 
the  galleries  of  Italy.  The  real  birth  of  native  art  in 
America  took  place  quite  independently  of  his  coming,  and 
in  another  place,  though  at  about  the  same  time.  Nor  is 
this  after  all,  so  far  as  the  date  is  concerned,  so  humiliating 
a  record.  Native  art  began  in  America  and  in  England, 
in  the^e  savage  wilds  and  in  the  civilized  mother-country,  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  Hogartli  was  born  in  1697,  coming 
into  public  notice  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 
Reynolds  was  born  in  1723.  Benjamin  West  was  born  in 
1738. 

West  was  a  child  of  fortune,  and  owes  more  of  his  fame 
to    the     piquancy    of    his    situation,    and    the    picturesque 
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Mobawk  warrior,  and  proceeded  at  once  by  bis  own  action 
to  sliow  wbat  be  meant. 

West's  career  in  Rome  continued  equally  brilliant  to  its 
close.  Art  bad  sunk  to  soraewbat  low  estate  tben  even  in 
Italy,  painters  and  sculptors  copied  antique  models  in  a 
Blavisb  and  conventional  style,  wbich  West  learned  soon  to 
despise,  and  tbe  American's  facile  band  and  impressionable 
nature  enabled  bim  to  compete  at  once  witb  artists  of 
establisbed  fame.  He  even  painted  a  portrait  wbicb,  tbougb 
defective  in  drawing,  was  pronounced  by  bis  flatterers 
superior  in  coloring  to  tbose  of  Rapbael  Mengs,  tben 
tbe  most  noted  painter  in  Rome.  He  did  mucb  good  work 
in  Italy,  examined  tbe  style  of  all  tbe  great  colorists, 
Btudied  cameos  as  well  as  paintings,  and  evidently  imbibed 
as  mucb  from  mediaeval  art,  as  an  entirely  self-taugbt 
scbolar  could  easily  receive.  Like  a  true  American,  be  felt 
no  be&itation  in  criticizing  tbings  little  or  great ;  tbougbt 
Rapbael  more  interesting  and  natural  tban  M.  Angelo, 
tbougbt  tbe  Moses  tbe  only  work  of  M.  Angelo's  wbich 
sbowed  any  "  probable  character,"  and  uttered  a  pbililogi- 
cal  judgment  wbicb  deserves  to  be  put  by  tbe  side  of 
Smybert's  physiological  observation  already  quoted.  On 
Beeing  tbe  hieroglyphics  on  one  of  tbe  obelisks  in  Rome,  bo 
declared  that  they  closely  resembled  tbe  figures  he  had  seen 
on  an  Indian's  wampum  belt. 

Tbe  excitement  of  his  Italian  visit  proving  too  great  for 
bis  health  to  bear.  West  left  Rome  after  about  three  years' 
stay,  made  a  rapid  visit  to  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Parma, 
where  he  caused  great  consternation  in  the  little  court  by 
being  presented  to  tbe  prince,  Quaker  fasln'on,  with  bis  bat 
on,  and  in  1763,  went  through  Genoa  and  Paris  to  London, 
on  his  way  back  to  America. 

But  in  England,  where  bis  fame  had  preceded  him,  where 
fellow-artists  were  ready  generously  to  welcome  him,  and 
where  a  splendid  court-circle  were  waiting  to  patronize  liiin, 
be  speedily  forgot  any  purposes  he  may  have  had  of  return* 


inj;  to  lij0  imdTe  caantiy^  c^nrntlj  look  quarters  in  Loi 
•nl  orer  ta  Ainariea  for  tlie  yooo^  Udj  to  whom 
etagaged,  and  enrolled  bimsolf  mm%ug  Brttisb  artifit& 
cmonai  blmme  him  perbftpfl,  fur  Am,  He  WHa  boi  the 
of  mmay  wbo  Iirvc  found  the  ntmosphere  of  Ibe  old  cocititf] 
or  its  honors  and  rewmrds,  more  congi*nial  to  tlietr  Ulli 
Ihats  anjthtng  Amoricm  bad  to  offer.  But  it  sh«>ald  ooci 
forgoHen  tliat  if  We^t  had  had  in  bim  m  little  of  d 
geoeroQS  embnaiafitQ  which  led  Berkeley  to  fors&ke  hai 
and  ipoaltb  «t  bomeY  and  carrr  to  Uie  new  conttiieut  whid 
be  had  nerer  aeen  the  arts  and  eeiefMses  of  Europe,  he  eoel 
bare  done  nntold  serrioe  to  his  native  land,  and  might  hafi 
beoume  in  r^tty^  what  he  u  now  hardlj  io  name,  tb 
foonder  of  the  art  of  painting  in  America* 

Bat  West  erideutljr  felt  no  socli  eall.  In  EngUnd  li 
waa  easily  peraoaded  to  feel  that  tliere  was  a  gpeeial  p] 
waitiog  for  bim.  Beynolda  was  already  at  the  height  < 
bis  fame,  and  Gainsborough  rapidly  rising;  hnt  the  field  < 
luitoric  painting  whs  an<H*ci3pie4l,  and  fur  this  West  felt 
apodal  roisBioo*  Fortune  still  favored  him.  The  yoitn 
Idng,  George  UL,  struck  by  one  of  his  dasaiad  composttioni 
took  him  under  bis  patronage,  and  emplayed  him  to  sketch  < 
a  large  scale  eight  snhjeets  from  English  history.  Ho  cwt 
aDowed  him,  in  spite  uf  the  bisbop6^  sneers  at  his  Quaki 
artidt,  to  undertake  a  »ries  of  rdigioas  paintings  fi 
WindMr  GMtle,  which  reealLi  in  tlie  magnitnde  of  tliei 
eoooeplion,  the  great  Italian  fresooea  of  the  Hth  and  l^i 
centuries*  This  series  iuelndiHl  thirty  six  colossal  sal>|eel 
from  Revealed  Beligtoni  divided  into  four  Diapen! 
Antediluvian,  Patrtarchjd,  Kosiic,  Prophetic.  All  of 
mighty  works  were  sketebed,  twenty-eight  were  execm 
before  the  patrunage  of  royalty  vras  withdrawn. 

West  be^me  thus,  in  courtly  circles,  the  favorite  of 
bonTy  Mid  divided  with  Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds  the  leadursliii 
of    art  in  England.    In   1793|  on   Beyuolds's   death, 
the  Hsvoud  ^tresident  of  the  Boyal  Aoademy,  wi 
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he  and  Reynolds  had  cooperated  in  founding,  and  lieM  this 
office,  with  one  slight  break,  until  his  death.  In  1801  the 
king's  illness  deprived  him  abruptly  of  the  court  patronage 
on  which  he  had  so  long  relied,  but  he  continued  to  labor 
on  his  own  account,  and  maintained  the  same  extraordinary 
activity  and  productiveness,  though  with  slight  falling  off 
of  popular  favor,  to  the  end.  At  sixty -four  he  painted  his 
celebrated  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick ;"  a  picture  intended  for 
his  native  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  which  was  so  much 
admired  in  England  that  the  British  Institute  purchased  it 
for  3,000  guineas,  and  he  was  obliged  to  duplicate  it  for 
America.  But  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  undertook 
a  new  series  of  four  religious  paintings  on  a  more  gigantic 
8cale  than  ever  before,  and  was  only  interrupted  in  their 
execution  by  his  failing  powers.  He  died  in  1820,  while 
his  fame  was  still  undiminished,  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  sixty  coaches,  with  noble- 
men and  ambassadors  as  his  pall-bearers. 

West  left  behind  him  as  tokens  of  his  untiring  energy, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  oil  paintings  and  two  hundred 
drawings;  and  the  fact  that  not  more  than  twenty  of 
these  are  now  known  to  the  world,  is  a  better  indication 
than  any  words  can  give  of  his  real  place  in  history.  The 
one  real  contribution  which  he  made  to  art,  amounting 
almost  to  a  revolution,  was  in  discarding  for  the  first  time 
classic  costume  in  treating  modern  themes.  In  his 
"  Death  of  Wolfe,"  his  soldiers  and  Indians,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  English  world,  appeared  in  tJieir  actual 
dress,  instead  of  in  the  garb  of  Greeks  or  Romans;  a 
bold  step  ^ich  he  took  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Reynolds  and  other  eminent  artists,  and  which  proved  a 
veritable  epoch  in  English  historical  painting.  His  talent, 
though  belonging  so  slightly  to  America,  was  yet  curiously 
and  ominously  American  in  some  of  its  most  conspicuoug 
traits.  He  took  no  account  of  difficulties,  and  saw  nothing 
in  tlie  mightiest  undertakings  of  the  greatest  artists  with 
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wluuh  ills  wholly  untrained  and  nntnt4>red  genins  might 
not  cope.  His  strengtJi  lay  largely  in  his  audacity,  or 
rather  in  his  naive  unconsciousness  of  t!io  disproportion 
between  his  anibitioua  conceptions  and  his  native  resources. 
No  theme,  as  we  have  seen,  however  exalted,  <iaorited  Ijidi. 
No  canvas  however  huge,  seemed  vast  enough  for  his  gigan- 
tic tigiires.  II (s  composiHoiis  grew  in  dimensions  to  the 
end,  those  which  were  half-fin islicd  at  his  death,  dwarfing  all 
before  them*  Uis  confidence  in  liinisclf  was  supreme.  As 
a  boy,  having  determined  to  become  an  artisti  he  refused  to 
ride  on  the  same  horse  with  a  little  schuobmate  who  con- 
fessed that  he  was  to  hu  a  tailor.  In  later  years,  in  reject- 
ing the  king's  ottur  of  knighfliood,  he  said  he  "had  already 
earned  greater  eminence  by  his  pencil  than  knighthood 
could  confer."  When  the  king^s  patronage,  after  many 
years  of  nn usual  favor,  was  withheld  from  him,  he  wrote 
to  his  Majesty  to  say  that  if  the  withdrawal  of  his  favor 
**  was  meant  to  be  permanent,  myself  and  the  fine  arts  have 
much  to  lament."'  Hfs  work  had  none  of  the  original 
power  ill  it  which  could  make  it  live,  and  not  even  his  best 
paintings  will  ever  recover  the  admiration  in  wdiich  they 
were  held  during  his  lifetime;  hut  his  career  forms  an 
interesting  introduction  to  the  history  either  of  English  or 
of  American  art. 

A  much  more  significant  incident  in  our  own  history  was 
the  birth  of  Copley,  a  year  earlier  than  that  of  West. 
Nothing  indeed  seems  to  this  day  more  phenomenal  than 
the  sudden  appearance  in  New  England,  when  art  till  tlien 
had  been  almost  unknown,  of  a  scries  of  works  so  brilliant 
in  coloring,  and  with  so  many  admirable  cjiralities  of 
portraiture,  as  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Copley,  and 
constitute  the  chief  prido  of  many  of  our  New  England 
families  to-day.  From  no  other  source  has  there  come 
down  to  this  generation  a  more  vivid  or  statelier  picture  of 
our  ancestry  of  the  last  century,  than  from  the  portraits  of 
Copley. 
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John  Singleton  Ooploy  wtis  born  in  Boston,  in  1737.  In 
his  boyhood  ho  had  the  exainplo  before  him,  and  probably 
enjoyod  the  instruction,  of  his  step-father,  Mr.  Pelliam, 
who  was  the  first  engraver  of  any  repute  in  New  England, 
and  a  portrait  painter  as  well,  and  whose  portrait  of  Cotton 
Mather  is  in  possession  of  this  Soi^iety.  As  the  result  of 
this  inflnence,  the  young  Copley  in  his  17th  year  published 
an  engraving  which  he  liad  himself  taken  from  a  portrait 
painted  by  himself.  As  to  the  opportunities  which  he 
enjoyed  for  pursuing  his  art  in  Boston  or  his  indebtedness 
to  teachers,  though  there  has  been  some  controversy  over 
the  point,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  room  for  doubt. 
We  know  pretty  well  what  works  of  art  are  likely  to  have 
been  found  in  Boston  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  We  know  that  Smybert,  who  came  to  Boston 
abont  1730,  was  the  best  living  painter  whose  works  Copley 
could  have  seen.  Any  further  uncertainty,  if  it  existed, 
ought  to  be  wholly  dispelled  by  the  following  very  emphatic 
testimony  of  his  son  Lord  Lyndluirst,  who  was  applied  to 
for  information  on  that  point,  and  whose  answer  is  given  by 
Dunlap,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design."  "  Consid- 
ering that  he  was  entirely  self-taught,  and  never  saw  a 
decent  picture  except  his  own  until  he  was  nearly  thirty  years 
of  age,  the  circumstance  is,  1  think,  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  what  natural  genius,  aided 
by  determined  perseverance,  can  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances accomplish." 

Whatever  his  advantages  may  have  been,  with  a  natural 
eye  for  color,  an  evident  love  of  elegant  accessories  of 
drapery  and  costume,  and  a  fondness  for  working  them  out 
in  detail,  and  with  no  slight  power  withal  of  giving  individ- 
uality to  face  and  form,  Copley  at  once  distinguished 
himself  from  all  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  so  new  a 
style  in  portraiture  that  his  works  re])resent  to-day  the  begin- 
ning of  New  England  art.  In  America,  Copley's  fame 
rests  entirely  upon  his  portraits.     In  England,   where  he 
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Vivod  from  1770  until  hh  death  in  1815,  he  gained  e<jnHl 
celebrity  for  emOi  **  liietorical "  works  as  the  "  Death  of  ' 
Chatliiim,"  jind  *'  King  Charles  in  the  House  of  Coinnioiis ; '* 
works  of  which  the  value  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  individ- 
ual  portraits  as  in  tlio  composition  itself.  In  this  csoitntry, 
according  to  Copley's  latest  hiogru[dicr,  who  has  collected 
his  materials  with  idefatigahle  indu!3tr3%  two  hundred  and 
Bixtj-nine  paintings,  thirty-five  crayons  and  fourteen  minia- 
tures, have  heen  postivoly  identified  as  from  Copley's  hand. 
Copley's  name  suggests  at  once  to  the  New  Euglander^ 
the  name  of  Stuart.  Gilbert  Stuart  seems  to  liave  had 
more  of  the  instinct  and  temperaraeiit  of  the  artist  than 
either  of  his  predecessors,  tliongh  his  api)carancc  in  Ameri- 
can art  was  quite  as  fortuitous  as  theii^s.  Tims  far  each 
artist  makes  his  own  beginning.  Stuart  was  born  in  a  little 
Eliode  Islaiid  villjige  near  Narragansett  Bay,  in  1755, 
seventeen  years  later  than  Copley.  As  a  boy,  in  Ne\vjM>rt, 
lie  studied  little  but  drew  much  with  sufOi  rude  materials  as 
lie  could  fiTHJ.  At  thirteen,  he  painted  two  portraits,  and 
persuaded  friends  to  sit  to  him,  making  acquaintance  at  tlic 
same  time  with  such  local  artists,  sign-painters  atid  others, 
as  he  cunld  tind.  In  1775,  smitten  with  a  desire  to  study 
with  West  in  London,  he  sailed  in  the  last  ship  whi(»h  cleared 
before  the  war,  lived  in  the  same  house  with  West  for  a 
time,  listened  to  Keynold's  academic  discourses,  and  made 
indefatigable  study  of  heads.  In  the  year  1785,  at  thirty^ 
he  was  established  in  London  by  himself,  receiving  good 
prices  for  his  portraits,  and  with  every  promise  of  a  success- 
ful, if  not  brilliant,  career  in  England.  But  his  convivial 
tastes  and  lavish  habits  prevented  exclusive  devotion  to  hh 
art,  and  drew  him  into  a  restless  and  roving  life,  from 
whose  ways  he  never  quite  escaped.  From  London  he 
went  to  Ireland,  where  he  gained  groat  popularity  both  as 
artist  and  as  host,  but  where  his  stay  was  brief,  lu  the 
midst  of  his  successes,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  paint 
his  groat  countryman,  Washington,  departed  abruptly  for 
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America,  leaving  many  flattcriiif^  orders  iinexecnted,  and 
established  himself  in  1792  in  New  York.  Again  orders 
poured  iu,  and  for  two  years  he  led  a  busy  life ;  then,  in 
1794,  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was  in 
session,  and  where  he  trusted  his  great  desire  might  be 
gratified  by  obtaining  Washington  as  a  sitter.  In  this  he 
was  successful,  and  painted  at  that  time  both  the  Lansdowne 
full-length  portrait,  and  the  unfinished  liead  now  in  the  Athe- 
naeum gallery  of  Boston.  In  1803  we  tind  him  living  in 
Washington.  In  1805,  he  was  persuaded  by  JonHtlian 
Mason  to  go  to  Boston,  and  there,  as  society  was  congenial 
and  approaching  age  had  cooled  somewhat  the  lire  of  his 
blood,  he  was  content  to  rem.iin  until  his  death  in  1828. 

Stuart's  portraits  are  as  familiar  in  Xcw  England  as 
Copley's,  and  his  fame  even  more  undisputed.  Tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  that  of  the  painter  blend  in  one,  and 
each  helps  to  explain  the  other,  lie  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion, fond  always  of  story  and  song,  famed  for  his 
conversational  power,  and  able  to  approach  em-h  sitter  on 
his  own  specialty,  talking  easily  njM)n  farming,  divinity  or 
law,  as  the  case  might  require,  and  so  eh'citing  with  skill 
the  mental  characteristics  of  his  suhject.  But  to  work 
successfully  he  had  to  be  himst^lf  in  the  right  mood,  else  all 
these  "charming  traits  vanished,  and  it  might  oven  happen 
that  the  picture  would  remain  nntini»li(»d.  lie  was  not 
only  wayward  and  improvident,  but  when  any  purpose  was 
to  be  carried  through,  he  seemed  strangely  indifferent  to 
reputation  or  gain.  As  instances  of  this,  he  refused  to  go 
to  Halifax,  in  an  English  ship  of  war,  to  ]>aint  the  Duke  of 
Kent  who  had  invited  him,  because  he  was  anxious  just 
then  to  get  an  opportunity  for  painting  Washington. 
Again,  when  asked  to  send  a  full-length  Washington  to  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  and  to  paint  a  portrait  of  liimself  for 
the  Florence  Academy,  being  very  averse  to  writing,  lie 
failed  even  to  answer  either  letter. 

Unlike  Copley,  he  found   his  chief  interest,  as   an  artist. 
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ill  the  liuRian  sulyect  before  him,  rather  tban  in  its  ac'ccsso- 
riee  or  even  its  essentiHl  details.  Tlie  individuality  of  the  faeo 
he  wag  quick  to  catch  ;  that  there  might  bo  individuality  too  in 
coatnine  or  liands,  lie  did  not  seem  to  recognize.  **  I  copy 
wotks  of  God,"  he  once  said,  **aiid  leave  clothes  to  tai1ur)» 
and  man toa  makers."  '*  When  the  head  was  compIete<l," 
saj's  his  daughter,  Miss  Stuart,  and  his  works  strongly 
corrohoratc  the  statenmnt,  **  his  euthusiasra  seems  to  have 
ahatcd,"  It  is  cliaracteristie  of  him,  that,  after  all  hh 
zeal  and  Ids  great  sacriiices,  to  paint  General  Wa>^hington,  of 
the  two  original  sketclies  which  he  made,  and  which  1  have 
already  meutioued,  one  is  an  unfinished  liead,  the  other  a 
full  fignre  of  which  tfie  hea<l  alone  belongs  to  Washington. 
For  the  hands  he  took  his  own,  copying  from  wax  casts ; 
for  the  tigure  it  is  uncertain  wliether  his  model  was  a  man 
named  Smith,  or  a  man  named  Keppcle.  In  either  case, 
the  hands  anil  the  form  belonged  to  a  smaller  man  than 
Washington,  But  notwithstanding  his  carelessness,  he  left 
H  vast  amount  of  work  behind  him,  and  a  position  among 
early  American  artists  second  to  none.  Two  hundred  and 
fiurrteeu  anthentit'ated  portraits  by  Stuart  were  exhibited 
in  BoAt ou  the  year  he  died. 

dithn  TrumlMill  wjis  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in 
17r>GjOne  year  later  than  Stuart.  I  have  left  myself  no 
thne  to  sketch  his  life  in  any  detail,  even  if  it  were  impor- 
tant to  do  so,  but  one  or  two  points  are  worth  noticing  nd 
showing  that  we  luive  arrived  now  at  the  point  where  wo 
can  trace  for  the  first  lime,  somethiug  like  lineage  or 
descent  in  American  art.  It  is  related  of  Trumbull  that  ho 
called  on  Copley  in  Boston,  on  first  going  to  Cambridge  to 
enter  college  at  sixteen,  and  aftuwards  showed  to  Copley 
the  copy  of  an  engraving  which  he  had  made  while  at 
college ;  also  that,  on  coming  to  Boston  in  1777  or  1778, 
he  occupied  the  house  which  Smybert  had  built,  and  winch 
still  contained  Smybert's  copies  of  celebrated  works  of  the 
old  nnisters ;  thus  connecting  his  cxiroor  with   that  of  two 
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of  his  prcdcec88or8  in  the  field.  Trumbull  was  by  no 
means  exclusively  devoted  to  his  art.  He  was  soldier  in 
the  Revolution,  so  long  as  his  pride  permitte<i  him  to  remain 
in  the  service,  merchant  and  politician  as  well  as  painter ; 
nor  did  the  style  of  historical  composition  which  he  selected 
and  which  was  then,  held  in  esteem,  wherein  the  interest 
was  equally  divided  between  the  incident  itself  and  the 
carefully  elaborated  portraits  of  those  who  took  or  did  not 
take  part  in  it,  give  very  free  scope  to  the  imagination. 
Still,  his  works,  as  we  see  them  to-day  have  a  certain 
honesty  and  simplicity  which  are  not  without  a  charm, 
while  those  executed  in  England  in  his  earlier  days,  which 
were  of  cabinet  size  with  faces  in  miniature,  seem  to  have 
possessed  some  genuine  merit,  and  were  probably  more 
within  the  range  of  his  genius  than  the  later  and  larger 
productions  with  which  we  are  more  familiar  in  America. 
His  name  can  hardly  be  omitted  in  any  list  of  native 
American  artists. 

This  brief  list,  too  long  perhaps  for  your  patience,  yet  far 
too  short  to  include  all  the  names  which  have  come  down  from 
the  18th  century,  fitly  closes  with  Allston,  with  wliom  for  the 
first  time  poetic  temperament  and  native  force  of  imagina- 
tion enter  into  the  growth  of  American  art.  Born  in 
South  Carolina  in  1779,  Allston  spent  his  early  youth,  as 
Stuart  had  done,  in  Newport,  where  his  name  becomes 
associated  with  that  of  the  young  Malbone,  and  we  are  left 
to  imagine  the  mutual  efiect  of  the  friendship  between 
those  two  rare  and  congenial  spirits.  Entering  Harvard 
College  in  1796,  he  found  sometliing  to  study  in  the 
pictures  which  hung  in  his  friends'  houses,  but  was 
moved  to  special  enthusiasm,  and  indeed  was  taught  his 
iirst  lesson  in  color,  by  Smybert's  copy  of  Van  Djk's  Cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio,  which  had  already  aroused  the  admiration 
of  Trumbull.  Four  years  in  Italy,  and  seven  in  London  (1811 
— 1818)  afterwards  enabled  his  fine  genius  to  mature  amid 
the  best  surroundings,  while  it  threatened  at  tlie  same  time, 
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a8  in  the  case  of  West  and  Copley,  to  sever  his  connection 
with  his  native  land.  Fortunately,  however,  his  love  of 
America  reiuaincd  unshaken,  and  a  severe  domestic 
affliction,  together  perhaps  with  the  homesickness  arising 
from  bereavement,  brought  him  back  at  forty,  to  spend  his 
remaining  years,  and  pass  a  dignified  and  beautiful  old  age 
in  New  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  any  of  the  extravagant 
eulogies  upon  AUston's  genius,  or  to  recall  his  Italian  title 
of  the  ^'  American  Titian,"  to  prove  that  he  was  a  genuine 
artist.  Some  of  the  artist's  most. essential  gifts  were  his  ;  a 
sensitive  spirit,  a  love  of  nature  and  love  too  of  the  'Weird 
and  ghostly,  exquisite  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  fine  apprc- 
hension  of  intellectual  beauty,  a  feeling  for  color  and 
power  of  reproducing  it  such  as  few  contemporaries  could 
equal,  and  a  refinement  of  culture  to  which  no  American 
artist  before  him  could  lay  any  claim.  The  19th  century 
is  not  the  14th,  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  sectret  of 
clothing  sublime  conceptions  in  forms  worthy  of  them  came 
back  to  the  world  with  Allstoii.  His  execution,  as  he  was 
himself  painfully  aware,  responded  but  feebly  to  his  ideal, 
and  often  failed  him  in  tlie  midst  of  his  high  endeavors. 
Yet  there  is  an  indetinable  cluirm  in  his  slightest  drawin<;s  ; 
and  no  one  can  stand  before  his  Belsliazzar,  or  his  Angel 
Liberating  Peter,  without  feeling  that  in  these  noble  forms 
the  first  ei)oeh  of  American  art  worthily  culminated. 

This  record  from  tlie  past  is  far  from  being  wliolly  dis- 
creditable. That  native  art  began  its  career  as  early  in 
America  as  in  England  is  itself  no  slight  thing  to  say. 
Nor  have  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  those 
Colonial  days  failed  wholly  to  carry  out  the  promise  of 
such  begiiniings.  Increasing  wealth  and  culture  have 
brought  a  growing  demand  for  art,  and  American  genius 
has  shown  itself  facile  in  learning  the  secret  of  many 
schools.  But  tliat  the  American  genius  is  not  still  at 
bottom    essentially    practical,    that    the   old     Anglo-Saxon 
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natare  has  been  radioailj  changed  by  changing  its  abode, 
or  that  the  old  instincts  which  resisted  for  centuries  the 
inflaences  of  continental  art,  and  wliich  even  the  presence 
of  scores  of  noble  cathedrals  and  abbeys  scattered  over 
England  from  North  to  Sonth  could  not  subdue,  have  been 
finally  transformed,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  assert. 

Indeed  just  now  it  looks  as  though  our  best  hope  of 
progress  was  to  be  looked  for  in  our  industrial  interests. 
We  are  a  commercial  people,  and  those  among  us  who  still 
look  askance  at  the  claims  of  art  or  beauty  for  its  own 
sake,  are  very  quick  to  see  the  value  which  these  may  give 
to  our  mechanical  products.  Our  most  successful  schools 
of  drawing  and  coloring  are,  for  the  most  part,  tlioso  which 
have  the  industrial  arts  in  view.  Here  the  work  is  genuine 
and  whole-hearted,  and  into  it  the  native  energy  of  the 
people  goes  unforced.  This  is  not  art,  yet  it  has  in  it  a 
fature  full  of  promise.  For  under  such  training  of  eye 
and  hand,  whatever  real  artistic  sentiment  exists  must  by 
degrees  reveal  itself,  and  as  it  gains  force  will  lead  to  better 
things. 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  highest  achievements  of  art, 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  must  wait  for  the  great  experi- 
ence or  the  great  necessity.  For  all  the  nobler  utterances 
of  art,  there  must  be  something  noble  to  say.  National  art 
must  be  preceded  by  national  character,  and  an  earnest 
national  life. 

Yet  just  here  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently  of  ourselves 
as  could  be  wished.  If  in  other  nations  the  great  periods 
of  art  have  followed  upon  heroic  eras,  we  must  remember 
tliat  our  heroic  epochs  are  already  past.  We  have  won  our 
national  freedom,  and  have  saved  our  country,  at  unparal- 
leled cost  from  unutterable  peril;  yet  what  impulse  have 
these  great  struggles  imparted  to  our  sssthetic  or  our  intel- 
lectual life  ?  What  important  original  work  of  literature 
or  of  art  belongs  either  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  or 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  ?  Who  has  forgotten  his  sur- 
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For  the  Coancil. 

EDWARD  H.  HALL. 


REPORT  OF   THE   LIBRARIAN. 


The  exccative  force  of  the  library  has  been  very  busily 
occnpied  daring  the  winter.  The  nniuber  of  visitors  for 
different  parposes  has  been  larger  ^than  usual,  and  the  calls 
for  information  have  been  more  constant  than  during  pre- 
vious periods.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
greater  comfort  of  the  rooms,  from  the  distribution  of  a 
genial  atmosphere  throughout  the  building,  and  to  a 
decided  increase  of  attractiveness  in  all  departments.  But 
much  is  due  also  to  the  growing  spread  of  a  taste  for 
historical  and  antiquarian  studies,  which  marks  the  literature 
of  the  period. 

If  antiquarian  societies  have  in  times  past  been  quiet 
institutions,  whose  functions  were  somewhat  reserved  and 
private,  they  are  likely  to  be  called  into  more  publicity  and 
greater  activity  by  the  archielogical  tendencies  of  the  age. 
We  may  therefore  expect  to  tiiid  that  in  a  library  which 
has  attained  to  the  size  of  ours,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  similar  methods  and  facilities  of  administration  to 
those  required  in  libraries  having  a  less  technical  name  and 
character.  The  combined  and  organized  efforts  of  the 
managers  and  friends  of  public  libraries  to  improve  their 
modes  of  operation  and  enlarge  their  influence  are  multiply- 
ing the  methods  and  machinery  of  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  public  expectation  with  regard  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  and  sustained. 
The  results  aimed  at  of  course  imply  higher  grades  of 
qualitication  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  a  closer  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
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As  to  the  preparation  of  a  general  catalogue,  a  snbject 
that  may  properly  be  introdnced  in  this  connection,  it  is  the 
crowning  act  for  which  onr  institution  waits  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  its  working  facilities.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  mistaken  ideas  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  detail 
demanded  for  such  a  work,  which  have  prevented  the  con- 
Btructiou  of  catalogues  in  many  cases  when  they  would 
huve  been  of  great  utility.  The  primary  object  is  often 
defeated  by  attempting  too  ranch.  If  the  task  is  made  too 
difficult  or  expensive  it  is  in  danger  of  being  deferred  or 
abHnd<5ned.  However  desirable  in  themselves,  elaborately 
descriptive  titles  are  not  essential  to  the  practical  command 
of  most  collections.  A  catalogue  may  be  entirely  sufficient 
for  the  working  purposes  of  a  library  without  becoming  a 
bibliographical  dictionary.  The  possession  of  a  good  assort- 
ment of  bibliographical  compilations  is  a  cheaper  alterna- 
tive. But  few  institutions  can  afford  to  spend  years  of  time, 
and  the  costly  labor  of  many  skilful  hands,  to  produce  the 
ideal  of  a  catalogue.  When  accomplished  it  is  a  boon  to 
other  institutions  in  the  service  it  renders  them.  It  would 
be  a  graceful  return  on  the  part  of  our  leading  university 
for  the  great  and  numerous  public  favors  it  receives,  if  it 
would  print  the  carefully  framed  titles  on  whose  long  prep- 
aration so  many  scholars  have  employed  their  learning  and 
their  faculty  of  precise  expression.  The  plan  of  that 
accomplished  librarian,  the  late  Prof.  Jewett,  for  casting 
stereotypes  of  titles  at  the  general  charge,  to  be  furnished 
according  to  need  in  particular  cases  for  a  moderate  com- 
pensation, would  be  the  true  one  if  it  were  practicable. 
But  there  is  more  utility  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  list,  such 
as  auctioneers  and  booksellers  produce  with  great  rapidity, 
than  is  generally  admitted,  when  supplemented  and  corrected 
by  a  good  collection  of  bibliographies  and  catalogues  bibli- 
ographically  compiled. 

It  is  one  thing  to  publish  an  exposition  of  the  literary 
treasures  constituting  a  great  and  valuable  library,  for  out- 
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side  circaUtion  mnd  the  general  convenience  of  the  con 
nitj,  and  qnite  another  to  provide  working  references  tc 
authors  and  subjects  of  the  pablicadons  embraced  in 
particular  collection.  The  first  is  a  loxnrions  benefactic 
the  republic  of  letters,  the  other  is  simply  a  piece  of  h 
saving  machinery  for  private  use. 

Since  the  despairing  efforts  of  the  British  Museuc 
devise  methods  of  catalc^^ing  its  accessions  as  fast  as 
accumulate,  the  tendency  has  been  towards  abridgr 
and  compression,  whereby  compensatory  advantages 
secured,  viz :  reduction  of  labor  and  expense,  a  diminc 
of  bulk,  and  a  lessening  of  the  space  which  the  eye  i 
pass  over  in  searching  for  a  particular  work.  These 
great  improvements  which  may  possibly  be  carried 
further  than  has  been  done  in  recent  instances,  and 
difference  between  a  catalogue  proper  and  a  registei 
more  clearly  defined. 

Card  registration  is  now  almost  universally  adopter 
the  proper  method.  A  card  register  of  authors  and 
jects  with  space  reserved  for  notes  and  remarks,  woiil 
time- become  the  most  valuable  record  of  a  library 
could  be  devised.  It  may  be  made  both  text  and  comr 
tary,  and  become  instructive  beyond  the  bald  entry 
title  page. 

An  inventory  of  every  book,  pamphlet,  and  article,  in 
keeping,  should  be  made  and  maintained,  with  directio 
the  place  where  each  should  be  found.  The  knowledo 
a  custodian  is  of  course  but  a  temporary  and  impei 
substitute  for  such  a  record.  In  our  own  ciise  it  is  beli< 
that  the  excellent  assistant-librarians  can  without  n 
delay  produce  whatever  we  possess.  Mr.  Barton  has  tra 
very  successfully  his  natural  faculty  of  arrangement, 
Mr.  Colton  has  in  his  comparatively  brief  experience  asi 
ously  applied  a  quick  observation  and  retentive  niemoi 
the  same  end.  But  the  <»nly  sure,  snfe,  and  perma 
resource,  has  as  yet  been   but  partiall}^  provided  ;   there 
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always  been  so  much  to  engross  tlie  time  and  attention  in 
the  pressure  of  daily  and  hourly  engagements. 

An  index  to  our  published  reports  and  proceedings, 
projected,  and  in  some  degree  advanced,  by  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Salisbury,  Jr.,  we  may  hope  to  see  accomplished  at  the 
skilful  hands  of  our  associate,  Mr.  William  A.  Smith.  It 
18  one  of  the  most  desirable  forms  of  assistance  which 
could  be  rendered  to  that  portion  of  the  society's  operations. 
These  publications  must  grow  in  historical  importance  if 
they  at  all  keep  pace  with  the  popular  demand  for  the  kind 
of  information  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain  ; 
and  from  their  miscellaneous  character  they  require  the 
convenience  of  a  well  digested  table  of  contents. 

We  have  of  late  begun  to  print  with  these,  papers  and 
other  contributions  relating  to  ancient  remains  in  the 
various  provinces  of  Mexico,  the  great  centre  of  archseologi- 
cal  interest  for  coming  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  policy  of  encouraging  discussion  pari  passu  with  explo- 
ration, especially  where  the  two  are  connected.  There  can 
be  no  valid  pretence  that  the  field  of  investigation  has  yet 
been  laid  open  for  a  fair  understanding  of  its  true  charac- 
ter, or  that  any  satisfactory  solution  of  its  mysteries  has 
hitherto  been  discovered ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  an  awakened  public  interest  will  not  require 
the  professed  archfiSologists  of  the  country  to  aid  in  a 
development  of  the  actual  truth.  It  may  be  that  the 
Mexicans  of  the  period  of  the  conquest  were  little  more 
than  simple  barbarians;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in 
those  regions  are  the  ruins  of  substantial  structures,  adorned 
with  elaborate  architectual  embellishments  and  displays  of  art, 
significant  of  degrees  of  culture  apparently  inconsistent  with 
a  condition  of  mere  savagery,  which  are  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  and  the  best  efforts  of  ingenuity  to  explain. 

There  is  a  very  different  kind  of  matter  for  publication, 
which,  as  it  does  not  quite  belong  in  the  list  of  present 
accessions  may  be  mentioned  here. 
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Samael  JenniBon,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  son  of  Samnel  Jem 
son  of  cherished  memory,  so  long  a  prominent  officer  i 
the  society,  has  loaned  the  manuscript  note-book  of  Thorn 
Lechford  to  be  printed  in  its  transactions;  and  Jndj 
Dwight  Foster,  son  of  another  late  distinguished  office 
has  generously  proposed  to  carry  it  through  the  pre 
at  his  private  expense.  Lechford,  it  will  be  romerabere 
was  the  first  and  only  lawyer  among  the  primitive  col 
nists  of  -Massachusetts.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  pr 
fcssion,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  profession  was  n 
popular  with  our  Puritan  fathers,  and  partly  for  want 
personal  harmony  with  the  sentiments  and  objects  of  tl 
new  community.  So  he  went  back  to  the  mother  count 
and  vented  his  spleen  in  a  publication  entitled,  ^'  Plaii 
Dealing ;  or  News  from  New  England,"  of  which  a  rece 
edition  was  so  admirably  edited  by  the  learned  Foreijj 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  body,  Hon.  J.  Hammoi 
Trumbull.  The  manuscript  of  Lechford's  note-book, 
business  record,  came  into  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Jem 
son  from  a  connection  of  the  judicial  family  of  Sewall,  ai 
was  many  years  ago  partially  treated  for  publication  by  M 
Jennison  himself,  and  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Trumbu 
who  deciphered  the  short-hand  passages  and  copied  many  > 
its  rather  obscure  pages.  The  numerous  pre-occupations  < 
that  gentleman  prevent  him  from  promising  more  tlian  j 
undefined  amount  of  assistance  in  the  present  enterprise 
but  Judge  Foster  kindly  offers  the  aid  of  his  own  legal  lor 
and  tlie  services  of  his  son,  in  providing  requisite  annot 
tions.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  most  choice  antiquarij 
treasure  is  thus  favorably  placed  at  the  command  of  tl 
society. 

A  record  in  detail  of  the  accessions  of  the  last  six  montl 
accompanies  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tot 
consists  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  books,  thn 
tliousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  pamphlets,  thirty-nii 
volumes  of  bound  newspapers  and  one  hundred  and  tweb 
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unbonnd.  There  are,  besides,  one  hundred  lithograplis, 
twelve  maps,  eight  photographs,  and  the  same  number 
of  autographs.  Another  accession  of  a  different  nature 
Iiarmonizes  with  that  sense  of  the  importance  of  security, 
and  a  due  enre  in  the  preservation  of  rare  documents,  which 
it  was  doubtless  intended  to  promote.  It  is  a  burglar-proof 
steel  safe  presented  by  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury.  When 
enclosed  in  brick  it  will  also  become  a  fire-proof  safe  and 
supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt. 

It  is  noticeable  in  our  list  of  donations  that  a  good  many 
publications  have  been  received  from  tlieir  authors,  and  that 
they  are  scattered  widely  over  our  great  country.  Tlie 
curators  of  the  library  of  congress  complain,  that  they 
are  obliged  by  law  to  receive  and  retain  specimens  of 
every  publication  issued  under  the  copyright  rules  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  become  a  burdensome  responsibility 
in  time,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  both  to  the 
authors  and  to  the  government,  and  our  institution  will  be 
liappy  to  share  in  whatever  trouble  RU(;h  accummulations* 
may  occasion.  There  is  real  danger  that  the  feeling  of 
inconvenience  at  Washington  may  overcome  tlie  conscious- 
ness of  dnty  in  regard  to  a  proper  care  of  copyright  collec- 
tions. Possibly  they  might  be  advantageously  distributed 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  subject-matter. 

Another  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late 
(xeorge  Brinley  has  occurred,  and  we  have  again  taken 
advantage  of  the  liberality  of  his  representatives,  in  permit- 
ting us  to  bid  for  such  things  as  we  desire,  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  at  the  charge  of  the  estate.  The  sale  was  attended 
by  your  librarian  and  the  treasurer,  wlio  were  greatly 
assisted  a  portion  of  the  time  by  Stei)lien  Salisbury,  Jr., 
Esq.,  then  in  Kcw  York  partly  for  that  purpose.  The 
result  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  money  investment 
assigned  to  that  particular  sale  was  fully  taken  up,  and  most 
of  the  publications  specially  desired  were  secured.  It  was 
thought  best  to  employ  our  allowance  in  procuring  certain 
G 
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Hod.  Isaac  Smucker,  Newark,  O.  —  His  Lecture  on  Mineral  Coals; 
bis  paper  on  Flint  Itid^ce ;  three  books ;  twelve  pamphlets ;  one  photo- 
graph ;  and  various  Ohio  newspapers. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompron,  Worcester.— His  Handicraft  In  School; 
twelve  books;  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pamphlets;  and  flies  of  the 
Literary  World  and  of  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  for  1879. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston — His  Early  Land  Grants  of  Groton; 
his  Historical  Address,  delivered  at  Groton,  February  20,  1880;  one 
book;  two  hundred  and  twenty  pamphlets;  and  a  file  of  *'The  Dial  of 
the  Old  South  Clock,"  for  1879. 

George  Dexter,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — The  Journal  of  Thomas  Wallcutt, 
in  1790,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Dexter. 

Eeward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. — His  paper  on  the  Value  of  Com- 
mon School  Education  to  Common  Lubor,  with  illustrative  examples. 

Hon.  Hamilton  B.  Staples,  Worcester.— His  '*Day  at  Mount  Vernon 
in  1797**;  nnd  his  Introductory  Address  at  the  dedication  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Sergeant  Abraham  Staples. 

Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Lexington.  —  His  Address  before  the  New 
England  Association  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812;  and  his 
paper  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Major  Pitcalrn. 

Prof.  R.  J.  Farquharson,  Davenport,  Iowa. —  His  Article  on  the 
Formation  of  Ground  Ice  in  the  Kapids  of  Mississippi. 

Nathaniel  Paink,  Esq.,  Worcester. — His  Mather  Publications  and 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  American  AnUquarian  Society ;  the 
Paine  Family  Records,  No.  V. ;  eight  books ;  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pamphlets;  and  four  flies  of  newspapers. 

Major  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada. — The  Supplements  of  1879  to 
his  Annuaire  de  Ville-Marie;  and  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Montreal,  1868-1878.  • 

Ellis  Ames,  Esq.,  Canton. — His  article  on  the  Ancestry  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 

Richard  A.  Brock,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. — His  Richmond  as  a  Manu- 
facturing and  Trading  Centre,  including  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
City ;  and  Richmond  newspapers  contuiuiug  historical  articles  by  him 
and  others. 
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Hon.  Charles  Dr*-E!c<,  Wx^hincrtOD.  D.  C— His  Annual  Report  is  . 

toniey-Genertl  of  lb€  United  States  for  the  rear  1S79;   the  Offi 

Re^»ter  of  the  United  States,  VoL  L,  i$79;  and  the  Ras^ian  Camp« 

in  TDrker.  1^77-1878; 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Wctthrop,  Boston.— ffis  Remarks   on  Kings  Cha 

Barial-Gn  ond. 
JjLMES  F.  HcxxEWELU  Esq.,  Chariestown. — His  Records  of  the  F 

Church  in  Charlestown.  Massachusetts,  1632-1759:  and  the  Hawii 

Club  papers  containing  his  '*■  Hawaii  at  the  Exposition    Unirerse 

Paris,  1^;7/' 
Samuel  C.  Damox,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.  —  Files  of  his   paper. 

Friend,  from  1S52  to  1877,  in  three  bound  rolumes. 
Stephen   Salisbcry.  Jr.,   Esq.,   Worcester. — His  translation  of 

Valentini's  Mexican  Copper  Tools:  Short's  North  Americans  of  A 

quitT ;  The  Bar  of  Worce>ter  Countj,  Addresses  and  appendix:  c 

books:  two  hundred  and  forty  p^imphlets;  the  Nation  and  Christ 

Register  firom  1873  to  187'^;  and  three  flies  of  Yucatan  newspapers 
Prof.  Charles  Rau,  Washington,  D.  C— His  Monograph  on  the  Pal 

que  Tablet  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga.— His  "De  Soto*s  March  Throi 

Georgia." 
Hou.    Isaac  Da\ts,   Worcester. — Thirty  nine  Tolnmes  for  his  Span 

Americao  Alcove,  including  fire  valuable  books  by  Bra^seur  de  Be 

bourir;  and  ninety-two  pamphlets  for  the  general  library. 
The  n.  F.  Thmma<  Local  Hl<t»»rv  Fund.— Twenty-seven  local  hi? 

rie.-j. 
Hon    .SurnKN    SALisninY.   Worcester. — .A  burirlar-proof   Safe:  th 

hijiiiir*-!  au<l  twciity-oue  pacnpblel> :  and  four  riles  of  new^pape^>. 
Gkoj:4,k  \V.   (  hii.i»s.  E.<q..  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Lo-Jsinii's  American  C 

lefiary.  in  tine  l)iiidius. 
Gkoimjj.  r'nANin.Ki:,    M.D..    Worcester. — Dr.  Gait's    Treatment    of 

>a?iity:  and  four  pamphlets. 
H"H.MK>  AMNfiDowN,  E>q.,  Southbridi^e. — Map  of  the  Oriijinal  Divisi 

of  il.e  town  of  Oxford  in   l»»sS;  and  a  particular  plan  of  the  City 

St.  .\n^ii>iine,  P'lorida,  in  17?s8. 
Kev.  Gkoi:«;i:  S.  Paink,  Worcester. — Twenty-one  volumes  of  the  Lou(] 

.Monthly  lievlfw,  to  Cf)inpl».'to  sot;   and  the  Epitaph  of  Shakespea 

copied  directly  from  the  rtat  lornbstone  at  Trinity  Church,  Stratfo 

on-Avon,  hy  .Mr.  Paine,  in  185'J. 
Hev.  A.  S.    Packaki*,   D.l).,  Hrnnswick,  Me.— The   Seventy-eii;htb  ; 

nual  r;i';ih»::in' of  Bowdnjn  r<»lK'ire. 
Fhankiin  B.  Dkxtik.    K^<\.,   New   Ifaven,  Conn.— Dr.    Bacon's   Th 

Civic  Orations  for  New  Haven. 
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Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stoxk,  Providence,  K.  I.  — The  Annual  Report  of  the 

School  Committee  of  Providence,  U.  I.,  for  1879. 
Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  Worcester.,— A u  Episcopal  service 

book,  iu  the  Swedish  Lan;3:uage. 
WiLUAM  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  bound  volume;  and  two 

hundred  and  eighty-seven  numbers  of  Insurance  Periodicals. 
Admiral  Gkorok  H.  Preble,  Brookllue.  —  Four  lithogrnphs;  and  one 

photograph. 
Rev.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  D.D.,  Andover. — The  Catalogue  of  Audover 

Theological  Seminary,  1879-80. 
Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cluclnuatl,  O— Three  of  Maclean's  archajolog- 

ical  works ;  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin;  Manypenny's  **Our  Indian 

Wards;  "  and  eleven  pamphlets. 
The  Assistant- Librarian.  —  Ninety  pamphlets;  four  photographs;  two 

engravings ;  and  a  view  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  Mass. 
George  F.  Daniels,  Esq.,  Oxford.  —  His  **Huguenots  In  the  Nlpmuck 

Country,  or  Oxford  prior  to  1713." 
Prof.   Justin   Winsor,   Cambrldare.  —  His  Reader's  Hand  Book  of  the 

American  Revolution,  1761-1783. 
Hon.  Eli  Cully,  Fltchburg.  —  His  address  as  Mayor,  January  6,  1879. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston. —  His  address  as  President  of  the 

N.  E.  Historic- Genealogical  Society,  January  7,  1880. 
Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr..  Esq.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  —  His  Annals   of  Hemp- 
stead. L.  I.,  1643  to  1832. 
Rev.  Silas  Ketciium,  Poquonock,  Conn. —  Six  of  his  own  publications. 
Hon.   John  J.   Knox,    Washington,    I).  C.  —  His   Annual   Report   for 

1879,  as  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Esq.,  Washingtom.  1).  C.  —  His  •'Test  of  Lin- 
guistic Affinity;**  and  his  article  on  the  Timucua  Language. 
Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  New  York.  —  A  French  Translation  of  his  Lenox 

Globe  of  1511,  published  by  la  Soci6L6  Normande  de  Gi'ographle. 
Hon.  James  Williams,  Columbus,  O.  —  His  Annual  Report  as  Auditor 

of  Ihc  State  of  Ohio,  In  1879. 
.Hon.    Charles   B.    Pratt,    Worcester.  —  His   Valedictory   Address  as 

Mayor  of  Worcester  December,  29,  1879. 
Rev.  William  Stevens  Pkrry,  D.D.,  Davenport,  Iowa.—  His  "  Second 

Lambeth  Conference,  a  Personal  Narrative; "  and  Giiswold   College 

Catalogue,  1878-79. 
Samuel  E.  Staples,    Esq.,   Worcester. — "His  Ancient  Psalmody  and 

Hyiiniology  of  New  England.'* 
Hon.    Frank    H.    Kklley,    Worcester.  —  His    Inaugural    Address,    as 

Mayor  of  Worcester,  January  6,  1880. 
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Pliny  Earlb,  M.D.,  Northampton.— Ills  Corabllity  of   Insanity; 

Glance  at  Insanity  and  the  Management  of  the  Insane  in  the  Amerl 

Sutes;   nine  Yolomes  of  Insane  Asylom  reports,  in  continnati 

and  forty-three  pamphlets. 
M.   M.  MouLTON,  Esq.,  Monticello,  Iowa. — His  Review  of  Montic 

Meteorolosy,  for  1879. 
Hexrt  Philups,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. —His   "Worship  of 

Sun:    The   Story  told  by  a  Coin  of  Constantine  the   Great;" 

**  Additional  Notes  upon  the  Coins  and  Medals  upon  exhibition  at 

Pennsylvania  Mnsenm;*'  his  "Account  of  an  Old  Work  on  Cos 

graphy;"    "Dr.   Brinton*s   paper    on    George    Keith,    before    PI 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society.** 
ReT.  C.  C.  Carpkxter,  South  Peabody.— His  Pastor's  Records  for  : 

and  1879. 
Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradler,  Boston.— His  Brief  Memoir  of  Dr.  Gee 

H.  Gay ;  and  an  engraved  head  of  Bishop  Aylmer. 
Norman  C.  Perkins,   Esq.,  Chicago,  III.— His  Rhyme  of  the  Dist 

SqhooL 
Rev.  Calvin  S.  Locke,  Dedham.— His  *•  Other  Men  have  Labored,* 

Historical  Sermon  preached  at  Dedham,  December  7,  1879. 
Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples,  Providence,  R.  I. — HI;*  Historical  Discoi 

on  the  First  Congregational  Charch,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Henry   H.   Edes,   Esq.,   Charles  town.— His   History  of   the   Har> 

Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1815—1879;  and  the  New  York  D 

Couiiuercial  Bulletin,  in  continuation. 
Rev.  Ar<;rsriNE  Caldwell,  Worcester. — His  Antiquarian  Papei*s,  ^ 

I.,  Nos.  1—5,  relating  chiefly  to  Ipswich;  and  ttflCen  historical  vie' 
Cul.  Francis  J.  Pakkkr,  Xewton.— His  *'The  Mexican  Empire  and 

American  Union";  his  "Col.  Wm.   Prescott,  the  commander  at 

battle  of  Bunker  Hill ";  his  '*  Could  Gen.  Putnam  command  at  Bui 

Hill?" 
Chaklks   W.    Tittle,    Esq.,    Boston. —  His   New   Hampshire   with 

Provincial  Government,  16v^9— 1690. 
John  R.  Thayer,  Esq.,  Worcester.— His  Oration  on  Law,  deliverc( 

Nichols  Academy,  June  21.  1879.- 

AiNSWORTH    U.   Spokford,    Esq.,   W:v»ihiuirton,   D.   C. — His   Report 

Librarian  of  Congress,  for  the  year  1879. 
Joseph  Mason,   Esq.,  Chairman,   Worcester. — History   of   the   Bai 

Worcester  County,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Mason. 
Su>NKY    S.    Hii>KR,   Esq.,    Provitlence,    R.    I.— Stephen    Hopkins'  1 

Representation  of  the  Plan  Formed   at   .Albany,  in   17."»4,  for  Tni 

the  Colonies,  with  Introduction  and    Notes   by   Mr.    Rider;    and 
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Index  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1636— 
1850. 

William  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Washino^ton,  D.  C— His  Historical  Sketch 
of  Henry**  Contribution  to  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph. 

Captain  Gkorob  M.  Whrelsb,  U.  S.  A.— His  Topographical  Atlas,  1875. 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  London,  G.  B.  —  His  Letter  to  General 
Starring,  January  U,  1880. 

John  T.  Naole,  M.D.,  New  York.— Two  of  his  Statistical  Publications 
relating  to  health. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Cakfikld,  Worcester. — Three  books;  thirty-three  pam- 
phlets ;  a  fttc-simile  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati;  and  outside  and  inside  Ylews  of  both  the  Old  South 
Church  and  Kings  Chapel,  Boston. 

Miss  P.  W.  S.  Canfield,  Worcester.— The  Works  of  Canova,  with 
descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Memoir,  two  volumes,  Heliotype 
Edition,  Boston,  1876. 

John  W.  M.  Lee,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md.— Maryland  Sessions  Laws  of 
1779  and  1783 ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Washington  Society  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Luther  D.  Goddard,  Worcester.- A  looking-glass  used  by  men  of 
the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  in  the  Hlchmond  Tobacco 
Warehouse  Prisons. 

Mr.  William  Barnes,  Marlboro'.- Pictorial  Marlboro',  Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 

Prof.   Alfred  S.   Roe,   Worcester.— The  Sunday  School    Times,   for* 

1879. 
"Elbridoe  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — Melrose  Town  Reports,  for  1879. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Brown,  Worcester.— Hodge's  Bank  Note  Safeguard, 
1863. 

Miss  Mart  C.  Gay,  Suffleld,  Conn.— The  Connecticut  Courant  for  1879, 
In  continuation. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Knowlton,  Worcester.— An  American  Bill  of  Exchange,  1781 ; 
two  lithographs ;  and  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Transcript  after 
the  great  fire. 

Mr.  William  Rite,  Germantown,  Pa.  —  The  Germantown  Friends' 
Protest  against  Slavery,  1688,  In  fac-slmile. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Worcester. — Claremont's  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. 

Sdcson  E.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Dr.  Bacon's  three  Civic 
Orations  for  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Gilbert,  Worcester. — A  War  of  the  Rebellion  Sub- 
scription Paper. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Powell,  Worcester. — Two  books ;  and  one  pamphlet. 
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The  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore.  — The  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. —Their  Bulletin  of  January, 
1880. 

The  Ohio  State  Library.  —  The  Annual  RepoVt  for  1878;  and  twelve 
Voiames  of  Ohio  State  Docainenta. 

The  Lenox  Library.  —  Contributions  to  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library , 
Nos.  8  and  4. 

The  Boston  Public  Library. —  The  Bulletin  as  issued,  and  fac-similes 
of  two  early  maps  uf  Boston  and  surroundings. 

The  Worckstkr  Free  Pubuc  Library.  —  Fifty-seven  flies  of  news- 
papers ;  and  eighty-seven  pamphlets. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association.  —  Twenty- 
three  flies  of  newspapers. 

Vermont  State  Library.  —  Eleven  Vermont  State  Documents. 

The    American   Baptist    MissiONAkY    Union. —Their  Magazine,  as 

issued. 
The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia. —  An  ac- 
count of  their  Semi-Centennial  Celebration. 
Brown  University.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue  for  1879-80. 
Drury  College.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue  for  1878-79. 
Harvard  College.  —  The  Annual  Reports  for  1878-79. 
Yale  College. — The  Annual  Catalogue  of  1879-80. 
The  Worcester  National  Bank.— The  New  York  Evening  Post  In 

continuation. 
The   United    States    Department   of   the  Interior.— Five  bound 

volumes;  and  eleven  ptiinphlets. 
The  United  States  War  Department.— The  Medical  and  Surgical 

History  of  the  Rebellion,  Medical  volume,  Part  second. 
The  State  OF  New  Hampshire.— Three  volumes  of  New   Hampshire 

State  documents. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts. — The  Public  Documents  of  the  State,  for 

1878,  in  four  volumes. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.— Their  forty-third  annual 

report. 
The  City  of  Boston. — The  Boston  City  Documents  for  1879,  in  three 

volumes. 
The  Travelers*  Insurance  Company.— Their  Record,  as  issued. 
The   Editors  of  the  American  Journal    of   Numismatics.— Their 

Journal,  as  issued. 
The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Mkdical  Eci.kctic— His  journal,  as 

issued. 


iH  Nkw  4K1UKT  HiHTowicjAi.  flotTiKTT. —Their  Proceedings,  VoL  Vl.» 

I  WmvoHHis   Natliul  Histort  Society,— Tlieir  Anoiial  Rt-poit; 

K  CoMiKT*  Ctub.— Mf in jci lien's  "  Fre<^  Trade  UDd  Commerce ;  "*  and 
•h«  Flnancinl  Kr*form  Almauaek  fnr  lS8a 

K  Vkuwont  HtSTOHiCAi.  SociKtTf. — Tlielf  proceed IngM,  Oct43ber  IS, 
T8;  and  the  Records  af  the  Qovernor  tiiid  Council  at  tha  SUU;  of 
tTnym%,  Vol.  VH. 

I  JlAawACiiL^msri'ft  Ht^TUtUGAL  Socijmf*  —  Their  Collectlona,  VoU 
'„  Ftnh  Si-rki*, 

Y  <> It K  n  tsr i >i< tc A 1*  8oCl KTT .  —  Pre» Id e n t  De  Pej site  r's  A dil rcss 
«ifL'  and  A^tnluJiitnition  of  HJctmrd,  Earl  of  Qellamont, 

K   Nti*1llll«»A.TlG    AND    AKTtqLUUM;^    SoClKTY   0¥    PMlLADHLPtlTA.—Th* 

*port  for  ihc  yenr*  \n7B  ami  IHTy* 

:  SMiTiiB*ixuN  Lnstitutiox.— The  Smithsonian  Mit^ceUaneomi  Ool- 
tlous,  Nott.  Ba7  tiiid  320. 

Dklawarf,  Hr*?TomcAL  8ociktt.— Tbelr  Papers,  No.  3, 
CoMMit^f<ia?4   UiFftiUALE:   Ancii.EOUMiiQiLTK,   St.    PcterHhurg.— Their 
-port  fin*  the  y^iir  187M. 

K  Kew  Enqlani*  SociKTY  OF  Oha)?oBi  New  Jkr^ey. — Their  Couttti- 
jtiou  and  By-La wh,  uleirtiiilh  edtiicin* 
The    Amkrican    Gkographical    Society. — Their  Journal,  Vol.  X., 

1878. 
The  Massachusktts   Horticultural  Society. —Their  Transactions 

for  1879,  Part  I ;  aud  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1880. 
The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bund. 

— The  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report. 
The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepfed  Masons.— 

Their  Proceedings,  September— December,  1879. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  —  Their 

Annual  Reports  for  1878  aud  1879. 
The  Sainf  Louis  Public  School  Library.— The  Annual  Reports  for 

1878  and  1879. 
The  Astor  Library. — The  Thirty-first  Annual  Report. 

The  Sutton  Library.— The  Catalogue  of  1876,  and  the  Supplement  of 
1870. 

The  Providence  Athen.«um. — The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report. 
The    Mor.se    Institute    Lirrary.  —  The    Supplemetary   Catalogue  of 
March  1,  1880. 

The   Saint  Louis   Mercantile  Library   Association. — The  Annual 
Report  for  1870. 


TnK  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore.  —  The  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

The  Libkart  Company  of  Philadelphia. — Their  Bulletin  of  January, 
1880. 

The  Ohio  State  Library.  —  The  Annual  RepoVt  for  1878;  and  twelve 
Volumes  of  Ohio  State  Documents. 

The  Lenox  Library.  —  Contributions  to  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library, 
Nos.  3  and  4. 

The  Boston  Public  Library. — The  Bulletin  as  issued,  and  fac-similes 
of  two  early  maps  of  Boston  and  surroundings. 

The  Worckstkr  Free  Pubuc  Library.  —  Fifty-seven  flies  of  news- 
papers ;  and  eighty-seven  pamphlets. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association.  —  Twenty- 
three  files  of  newspapers. 

Vermont  State  Library.  —  Eleven  Vermont  State  Documents. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. —Their  Magazine,  as 
issued. 

The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia. —  An  ac- 
count of  their  Semi-Centennial  Celebration. 

Brown  University.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue  for  1879-80. 

Drury  College.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue  for  1878-79. 

Harvard  College.  —  The  Annual  Reports  for  1878-79. 

Yale  College. — The  Annual  Catalogue  of  1879-80. 

The  Worcester  National  Bank.— The  New  York  Evening  Post  in 
continuation. 

TiiE  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.— Five  bound 
volumes ;  and  eleven  pamphlets. 

The  United  States  War  Department.— The  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  Medical  volume,  Part  second. 

The  State  OK  New  Hampshire. —Three  volumes  of  New  Hampshire 
State  documents. 

The  State  of  MASSACiiusErrs.— The  Public  Documents  of  the  State,  for 
1878,  in  four  volumes. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  op  Education.— Their  forty-third  annual 
report. 

The  City  op  Boston. — The  Boston  City  Documents  for  1879,  in  three 
volumes. 

The  Travelers*  Insurance  Company.— Their  Record,  as  issued. 

The  Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.— Their 
Journal,  as  issued. 

The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Eclectic— His  journal,  as 
issued. 
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Tnic  Piw>pRiirroR  ov  rtm  Shoe  ahp  I^KAtitRii  liicroirrKR.— Ills  pA|wri  i« 

i«K»«iJ|  nm\  AliiuHiac  and  Tr&tle  D^rtHstorj  tur  IShO. 
Tit£FiKiricir.Ti}it  ar  thk  NAnosf.— ilU  pnpL«r,  a.^  issued. 
THkKdItoii  0¥  niK  IdWA  CiiiTiiciiikfA??.— His  p»pe7,  mn  issa^U 
Tub  FROFUlieTCwt  or  tijk  Barke  GAiEETTK.— His  paper,  as  ipsoifd. 
TiiK  VRorHiRTOjia  or  tuk  Pitch bueo  SEjr-nNBL.— Their  weekij  papery 

Tiia  PlirtpiitKltm  or  TimxRirs  Purijc  Si-iitrr, — Hf«  papery  as  fM$a«ci. 
TiiK  Puoi'iaKroHi*  t,w  tntu  Vimu^wjiTKR  D^ily  aku  Weekly  Spt.— Thelf 
pApcnt,  ftA  Usiu^d, 

T«E  PitOl'BlKTOllli  OK  TJIK  DaILV  APfD  Wkkklv  Gazkttk,— Tliclf  pApen^ 
oji  bautd* 

DEPOSITS, 
Thk  Wobckstkk  Aasociatioh*— f oar  of  Ihelr  E^oord   Books,  181»- 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Thk  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  here- 
with snbmits  his  report,  showing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  six  months  ending  April  24,  1880. 

The  income  from  the  invested  funds  has  been  somewhat 
increased  over  that  of  the  last  six  months,  aside  from  an 
increase  of  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  premium  on 
Kailroad  Stock  sold. 

The  Publishing  Fund  has  been  enlarged  five  hundred 
dollars,  through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis, 
who  has  heretofore  made  lil)cral  gifts  to  the  Society. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  pa3'ments, 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  several  Funds  is  as 
follows : — 


Statement  of  tlje  Conliition  of  rtje  jJeberal  JFunHs* 


The  Lihrarian*8  and  General  Fund, 


1879.  Oct.    20.    Balance  of  Fand $31,626  68 

1880.  April  24.     Received    Interest    on    ftind    to 

date 858  00 

"      **  "      for  Annual  Assessments         45  00 

"      **  *•      premiam  on  Stock  sold        670  00 


$33,099  68 
Paid  for  salaries,  insurance  and  incidentals  ....      1,403  05 


1880.    April  24.    Present  amount  of  the  Fund  .  •  $31,696  63 
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inmHml  mfotlow$: 

B«iik  SlodE .   .   «  i  dJOO  00 

Eiiflroiia   mntik .      3.411(1  QD 

Raltrond  Hoittln ,  ,    Ujm  m 

If  ongag*  Boitdv .  ,   *   .  * 6,000  00 

GftAli » .         4^1!  6S 

Il«  CbflcctfdA  end  Bt$mrfh  Fnitd. 
1HT».     Oct,    l!ih     Itiitaiicc  pf  Fund      •,,»,..  f  IS.Ml  ai 

Uiiti' 347  00 

**  **      **  •<         *«    pri^inlom  on  Stcjck 

mild no  <io 

"  "       "  »•  **    books,  &€.  P*iikl  .    ,  264  47 

§17,252  IB 
Paid  »nmlf7  expenses  Incurred  Id  coJIect- 

iDg  book»,  ^c,  ....«.«.,.*•  #153  86 
Frcmltin]  on  Stock  booghl IM)  00        $02  m 

1B80.     April  24.     Presi^Dt  amcHiikl  of  the  Fond  .  .  $  16,949  ^S 

Invewied  as  fottowa : 

Bank  Stock 8  6,500  00 

Railroad  Stock 5,300  00 

Railroad  Bonds 4,200  00 

Worcester  Gas  Co.   Stock 600  00 

Cash 449  92 

$16,949  92 

The  Bookbinding  Fund, 

1879.  Oct    20.     Balauceof  Fund .      $6,342  81 

1880.  April  24.    Received   interest  to   date  ...  178  50 
**          **      **             *'         for  premium  on  Stock 

sold 200  00 

$6,721  31 
Paid  part  of  Assistant-Librarian's  Salary    .  $300  00 

**     for  binding 91  45        391  45 

1880.     April  24.     Present  amount  of  the  Fund ..   .  $6,329  86 

Invested  as  follows : 

Bank  Stock $  2,800  00 

Railroad  Stock 1,000  00 
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Railroad  Bonds 2  500  00 

Cash 29  86 

$6,329  86 

The  Publishing  Fund, 

1879.  Oct.    20.     Balance  of  Fund $8,454  $1 

1880.  April  24.  ^  Received  interest  to  date  ....         272  00 

•»        from  Hon.  E.  L.  Davis  .  600  00 
•*        for  premium    on   Stock 

sold 800  00 

*'        publications  sold ....  67  30 

a  9.594  41 
Paid  for  printing  Annual  Report,  &c 429  01 

1880.     April  24.     Present  amount  of  the  Fund  •   .   .  $9,165  40 

Invested  asfollowi: 

Bank  Stock $  1,500  00 

Railroad  Bonds 5,000  00 

City  Bond 1,000  00 

Mortgage  Note 1,100  00 

Cash 565  40 

a  9,165  40 
The  Salisbvry  Building  Fund, 

1879.  Oct    20.     Balance  of  Fund $1,182  72 

1880.  April  24.    Received  for  interest  to  date ...         88  00 

a  1,220  72 
Paid  for  newspaper  cases  and  work  in  rooms  .  .  .         790  01 

1880.     April  24.     Present  amount  of  the  Fund.  .   .  $430  71 

Invested  in — 

Railroad  Stock • $  430  00 

Cash 71 

$430  71 
The  Isaac  Davis  Book  Fund. 

1879.  Oct.    20.    Balance  of  Fund $1,669  08 

1880.  April  24.     Received  interest  to  date  ....  27  00 

$1,696  03 
Paid  for  books 45  25 

1880.     April  24.     Present  amount  of  the  Fund  .   .   .  $1,650  78 
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Oatik  Htiick  , ,  f  rrfMI  or) 

liallroAd  SUiclE  .   -  .  -  * .      iw<miO 

C*!.h  ,   , »»-.*..,      ^m  7H 

i],0£0  IS 

f^#»  Ltncoln  ItpQtf  Fund, 

r9.    Oct,    5?0,     BaUiice  iif  Fmiil t  LS48  51 

K).     April  ii4,     KocHvcd  foriiiteretit  iwdATi**  ,   .  4600 

littiltE   $tr#tk .  ,«....  il«5C)a  00 

Ctti.h.  •    .   . ......         tJ4  51 

179.     Oct.    30,     BiiliiiK*^of  PumJ,   .,,.•.,  t  K02<S  ti 
1880.     Xpm  i*A.     HcrJ^tvuiJ  fur  Inu^rt'st  to  dttU  *  .  35  00 

Paid  ftir  Loeul  Ul^tuHeM  , ^  .  .  .  .  55  6^ 

tKOOj  U 

Invested  in — 

Railroad  Bond $1,000  00 

Cash 6  54 

31,005  54 

Total   of  the  Eight  Funds $68,823  35 

Cash  on  hand«  included  in  the  foregoing  statement  $1,U93  35 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,   Treasurer. 

WoRCESTKR,  April  24,  1880. 

The  undersigned,  Auditor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
hereby  ceriiiy  that  I  have  this  day  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer, and  tlnd  them  to  be  correct  Und  properly  vouched,  and  that  the 
securites  held  by  him  for  the  several  Funds  arc  as  stated  in  the  accouDt. 

EBENEZER  TORKEY. 

WoncKSTKK,  April  27,   1880. 


REMARKS  OF  DR.  DEANE  ON  THE  LATE  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  LENOX. 


Mr.  President  ;  l)cforc  the  qnestion  on  disposing  of  tlie 
several  papers  now  Uiid  before  the  Society  is  put,  I  sliould 
like  to  Srtj  a  single  word.  In  the  excellent  Report  of  the 
Council,  which  has  just  l>een  read,  the  writer  referred  to 
the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained,  in  the  death,  since 
the  last  meeting,  of  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Lenox;  and  he 
spoke  of  him  as  the  inheritor  of  large  wealth,  and  as  tlie 
collector  of  a  great  library  and  works  of  art,  which  he  had 
given  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  •  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
tliat  Mr.  Lenox,  as  the  collector  of  a  large  library, — prob- 
ably the  most  magnificent  private  library  in  America, — was 
not  merely  a  collector  of  books,  he  was  the  interpreter  of 
them.  He  was  an  accomplished  bibliographer.  A  corre- 
spondence between  us  was  begun  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  it  was  continued  fur  many  years.  I  found 
him  a  most  intelligent  and  thorough  investigator.  Some 
papers  of  his,  entitled,  **  Curiosities  of  American  Litera- 
ture," which  treated  of  the  writings  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
specifying  particularly  the  variations  in  the  several  issues 
of  his  maps ;  and  the  '*  Works  of  Master  Richard  Hakluyt," 
were  the  occasion  of  our  first  correspondence.  Tlieso 
papers  were  ])rinted  in  Norfnn\^  L'dcraru  Gtizetfe^  in  1854. 

1  will   mention  other  critii-al  labors  of   Mr.  Lenox  of  a 

similar   character.       About  the  year  1800,  he  caused  to  bo 

translated  and   printed,  a  rare  book  from   the  original  Latin 

of  NiccolO  Sillacio,  a  learned   Italian,  of  the  year   1494   or 
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!  Il)f*,  rclf»rinir  to  the  set^nd  irojage  nf  Gi»Iiimlici€,  rlmt  <iii 
wh!i*.lt  lie  liailfH)  ^5rli  Sii|«t€Mijl>€!r,  149S*  It  wn^  etifir)e4 
"Nict>I»ii«  SjUhc5iI8  De  tiifinlk  ■  •  nti|i*5r  Inveutti^^  A«v 
To  thii  \m  uonifihuted  »  IciiruiHl  introdiii-tioi],  mnl  hHaq  s 
l>ili|iogm|ihSi»ii]  tio(H%*  iif  llie  flmt  issues  of- the  r^m  Imct  in 
wli»  h  Ooliiniiniii  hiitiftotf  doM^ibed  \m  jirsi  viijh*^\  m  }m 
mAvhmtiHi  letter  to  Itafiicit  S»m?heE-  Of  tins  letter^  whkJi 
wai  itt  liBZ  translated  into  LHtiri  and  |iuh]Ulied  ia  a  laa^ 
nil  ml  IGF  I  if  editions,  Mr.  Ijt?ti<>x  dem^rilnnl  ito  leas  thui  At 
iHVifmu*  m  liii  own  lilvmry,  Wstidt^ij  sevcnd  later  isenes. 
No  coiJt(?ini*oriir)C*oui^  eopj  of  rlirs  Ictier  was  known  to  exi&t 
in  tlm  oiiguml  Spanisl],  Thm  volutnti  of  BylliiinitB  mns 
priiitod  in  the  moiSt  luxitriouB  nminier  for  jirivHie  dbtrilni' 
tion, — two  <!ui>iei  in  folio  mid  mie  linndred  in  quarfo*  I 
tlionld  add  that  the  tratiiilatiun  of  tlie  ori|cmal  narrative 
Into  EngliKli,  watt  nnido  Ijy  the  Rev*  John  Mulligan,  wlio 
ai*4'onipanii.?tl  it  in  tho  Hp|Hrndix  with  an  Englieih  vers^^ion  of 
thn  lot  tor  of  Dr*  (Jhanca,  phvbieian  in  the  fle^t  on  Colnm* 
bni^a  Rocond  voyage* 

A  fi'W  yviivm  hit  or  tliere  was  discovored  in  the  Ainbrosian 
Lihrnry^  lit  Mihui,  a  (ton tern poraneouis  printed  copy  of  the 
fifHt  lutttir  of  CoIumhiiSj  in  SpaniMh^  addreeacd  as  before  to 
a  peri^on  in  tho  royid  hon&t.4it>ldj  Luis  de  Santangeh  (It 
bliouiil  by  ttaid  that  \]m  letter  and  tlmt  to  Sanchez  are 
dittVtrent  luttere,  but  thoy  are  the  aaiiie  in  snbstanee;  that  to 
SnnlnnpO  whs  Krist  discovered  by  Navarrete,  in  manuscript, 
and  prititcd  in  18'irj.)  Mr.  Lenox  was  so  much  interested 
in  this  little  vcduino,  tliat  he  caused  a  /ar  sitmts  of  the 
beginning  and  of  tlie  olose  of  the  letter  to  bo  madcj  which 
hv.  prctixcd  to  a  biblio^rapliical  aeeonnt  of  the  newly 
dii^txivt^ri'ii  lujtik,  and  m*nl  eopies  to  those  to  wliom  he 
had  previously  sent  the  SyllaciuB,  as  an  appendix  to  that 
work. 

I  mention  thcso  incidents,  Mr,  President,  to  show  tliat 
Mr*  Ij«*nox  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  times  io  all  informa- 
tion rehdint^  to  liis  favorite  theracB.     He  was  moefe  esaet 
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and  critical.  If  ho  ever  expressed  an  opinion  concerning  a 
book  or  an  author  from  inexact  information,  and  he  siib- 
sequently  was  enabled  to  rectif}'  it,  he  would  be  sure  to 
communicate  his  more  mature  conclusions. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Lenox  communicated  to  the  Historical 
Magazine,  in  New  York,  a  critical  analj'sis  of  a  very 
remarkable  set  of  the  different  editions  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  in  folio,  which  lie  possessed,  and  he  caused  to  be 
issued  separately  fifty  copies  of  the  paper  for  private  distri- 
bution. About  the  same  time  he  contributed  to  the  same 
journal  a  paper  on  the  early  editions  of  King  James's  Bible, 
in  folio,  indicating  the  most  minute  variations  in  the  text. 
A  few  copies  of  this  paper  were  also  separately  printed  for 
gifts.  Mr.  Lenox  made  a  great  collection  of  biblical 
treasures.  No  one  will  know  their  value  till  a  catalogue  of 
his  library  is  made  public.  Our  associate,  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  of  London,  the  eminent  bibliographer,  whoso 
services  Mr.  Lenox  employed  for  many  years  in  supplying 
treasures  for  his  shelves,  told  me  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  that  Mr.  Lenox  had  then  paid  him  for  bibles  alone  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  And  the  collection  must  have 
largely  increased  since  that  time.  No  doubt  the  library 
will  be  found  to  be  especially  rich  in  Americana. 

About  ten  years  ago,  one- summer,  Mr.  Lenox  came  to 
Boston  from  Newport,  in  company  with  a  clerical  friend. 
He  had  met  with  a  domestic  affliction,  and  he  sought  some 
relief  in  a  change  of  scene.  He  said  he  came  on  a  biblio- 
graphical tour,  and  desired  to  visit  Cambridge  to  see  the 
college  library  and  any  other  collections  of  books  that 
might  be  accessible,  and  he  wished  me  to  go  with  him.  As 
we  passed  the  house  of  the  late  Greorge  Livermore,  who 
np  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  had  been  a  constant 
correspondent  of  Mr.  Lenox,  he  asked  if  Mr.  Livermore's 
library  could  be  seen,  as  it  contained  one  book  he  should 
like  to  examine.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  press  of  Faust,  1462,  being  the  first  in  which  the  date 


i%  iftren,  I  friiAfiltligeil  la  tell  him  tlmf  Mr^i.  Lj^^nnnf^it; 
now  III©  owner  of  the  libmry>  hntl  gone  to  Europe^  atiil  thai 
the  Imoka  had  hII  l»een  packed  awaj.  W€>  drovu  (o  the  nil- 
l®!^  lihmrr,  when?  T  iritrodiiced  him  to  our  l*ihHi*al  »^HM*!iif, 
Dp,  Abliot,  nnd  thijy  were  noon  iitiiiicMtfied  in  n  criftrnl  <li*- 
cni*!»I<*ii  €>ii  ihi>  fhdix  Sintikinm^  of  which  6<*Ttic  %t>livny» 
of  i\mjiuj  $hniU  liiid  Iicoti  nH-t^ivinl,  iiu  a  gift  k*  the  Lthrary, 
llirotii^h  the  Rutki^inii  minister.  Soiiut  tiiiit^  w?ii?  i«|ienr  nnioii^ 
the  treii*iirc5g  here ;  and  the  trii*  to  Cambrid^  w«s  ^^oP" 
ciu«t<?d  hy  a  t>rii»f  vihit  to  my  own  IjiMifip, 

Mr<  Lpnttx  witg*  mach  interesiUid  in  th©  reprinring  by  Mr. 
Mun^tl,  of  II  ]fvrg«5  ntinitier  of  thi^  Jt*i;mi|  Iti*tNiIons,  crni* 
c^^nnng  the?  *ti«tahlij*ljm»*nt  of  (>aih<]li(^  inij^^iton*,  ifct%,  frtun 
CaniMla  1u  Loiii«>iann«  c^liicfly  in  tho  feevnnteunrh  remnry*  I 
alwiU i9  ftijjjpi>fit*ii  (hat  lit;  bore  tlit*  eolc  charjfr  of  tin  se  i^nei^, 
and  tliat  th<?y  wt?r<?  intundcd  fnr  priirato  diftrrfbntion.  I 
have  ionie  twtMUy  or  mufe  of  the&o  hooki,  being  ^ifti*  fiNnn 
Mr.  LaiMiX,  t^m*h  tiopy  inflcrMved  Ivv  biti  own  hand, 
.  Mr.  U'noic  was  always  lil>firal  in  lending  bia  bofkkfr  ta 
persons  wlio  needed  to  eonsnlt  tlieni  in  studies  in  wliieh 
they  were  engaged.  I  always  found  him  so,  and  I  have 
heard  it  was  eharaeteristie  of  him.  I  remember  he  once 
sent  me  a  book  b\'  express,  wbieh  he  had  just  received  from 
London.  It  was  very  rare,  perhaps  unique.  He  knew  I  was 
then  engaged  in  preparing  an  historical  paper,  and  that  the 
book  would  be  of  service  to  me.  In  the  letter  which 
accom])anie(i  it,  he  said  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  send  it. 
.1  certainly  woubi  not  have  asked  for  such  a  favor,  and  I 
made  haste  to  rid  myself  of  the  responsibility  of  having  the 
care  of  such  a  treasure,  by  immediately  returning  it  with 
my  best  thanks. 

I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Lenox  made 
other  contributions  to  historical  knowledge,  I)eside8  those  to 
whieh  I  have  referred  ;  and  they  all  but  feebly  express  the 
rare  acconij>lishments  of  the  man.  My  ])rincipal  purpose 
in  wiiat  I  have  said,  luis  been  to  show  that  he  wjis  well  fitted 
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by  his    attainments  to  adorn    the  place  to    wliich  he  was 
elevated  by  this  Society. 

Mr.  Lenox  was  the  most  modest  of  men.  Of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  good  man,  as  a  religious  man,  of  his  charities 
which  I  am  told  were  large  and  perennial,  it  does  not  come 
within  my  province  here  to  speak. 


NOTE  BY  ONE  OF  THE  PUBLISHING  COMMITTEE. 


We  are  pleased  to  print  another  contribution  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Valentini,  upon  an  important  subject  connected  with  the  linguistic 
development  of  the  Mayas.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  an  in- 
teruslln^  and  critical  period  in  the  history  of  archaeological  research 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  antiquities  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

In  the  recent  first  report  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  Mr.  Morgan 
has  extended  his  theory  upon  the  communistic  methods  of  habitation 
among  the  American  Aborigines  to  the  structures  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan. 
We  have  usually  accepted  his  processes  of  reasoning  and  his  gener- 
alizations, and  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a  single  and  simple  hypothesis 
in  this  as  in  other  philosophical  speculations.  But  experience  teaches 
that  single  and  simple  theories  can  hardly  be  depended  on  to  cover 
satisfactorily  a  wide  extent  of  country  and  a  great  diversity  of  circum- 
stances. It  seems  to  us  that  his  etfort  to  include  the  works  of  the 
mound-builders  in  his  system  of  explanation  is  somewhat  strained  and 
inconclusive.  Many  of  them  appear  adapted  to  ceremonial  and  re- 
ligious observances  rather  than  to  communal  habitation  such  as  he 
describes.  The  graded  ways,  the  long  raised  avenues  of  approach,  are 
hardly  suited  to  mere  purposes  of  residence  and  security.  But  es[)ecially 
do  the  elaborate  and  highly  decorated  editices  of  Central  .America  seem 
not  to  be  such  as  any  people  would  erect  for  mere  dwelling-places. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  imperfectly  developed  race  ornamenting  so  pro- 
fusely and  so  delicately  their  ordinary  abodes,  in  a  manner  usually 
reserved  for  temples  and  palaces  rather  than  for  uses  leading  to  deface- 
ment or  destruction?  With  some  points  of  resemblance  they  differ 
essentially  from  the  Pueblos  with  which  they  are  compared.  If  they 
were  not  employed  for  ordinary  habitation  there  must  have  been  other 
dwellings  which  have  not  been  preserved. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  oi)ject  to  the  dogmatical  way  in  which  Mr. 
Morgan  criticises  the  late  i)ublicutiou  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  Mr.  Uaus  valuable  paper  on  the  Palenque  Tablet.     He  must  be  aware 
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ihtl  the  Smtthsonlftii  Xnstttnlion,  likft  tb«  Amerleftti  ADtlqnaHmn  Soci^tj; 

dw»  wot  **«?tidorse"  the  views  or  \U  couiributors,  but  wisely  allows  a 
dci^reu  of  frt^edom  of  opinion  to  the  disccts^ioti  of  scieiitlflc  iiQbjecis. 
Prof.  Uau  hjiA  the  presilge  of  couforailng,  subsi&QtlaUy,  to  the  wiews 
of  thv  most  fiumerous  aiithorttlea. 

Mr.  Mmgm  has  f^niKiied  some  of  the  problems  of  aboriginal  chameter 
aitd  bablu  wtth  u  tlrni  and  vLgorouii  hand^  hut  ts  far  ttom  beiiig  [?ti titled 
to  claim  that  he  hm  dtscovered  the  entire  secret  of  prehistoric  life  on 
this  coEitificmt. 

Prot  Itau  prepared  an  excellent  paper  on  "The  Palenqoe  Tablet  Id 
lh*s  ir.  Sv  Muetvum  at  Wa<ihini;toti ;"  and  extended  bU  remarks  to  i 
gcni-ffti  account  of  raknK|m=.  imd  the  views  of  different  ei^plorers  and  . 
wrlti^rH  ri'^pc^cttng  \ts  remalnfi^  and  it^  original  inhabitants.  It  t$  a 
fuo^t  valuable  contrlbuUon  to  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  writer 
U  vrry  inodK»t  and  t^tintious  in  Lbe  expression  of  opinions.  Unforiu- 
isat<;1y  for  Mr.  M organza  criticUm  It  applies  to  the  host  of  eminent  nit:n 
— bl«  prcdt'CCNiora — -who  iiave  heretofore  stood  upon  slniilar  ground. 

It  may  he  rt*peated»  that  the  inevitable  marks  of  domes tir  nse  bave 
not  bt?en  notlcL*d  by  explorera  of  the  stately  edifices  of  Yucatan^  nor 
other  proofa  of  their  s*ibaerviency  to  the  daily  need»  of  a  not  very 
parUcu  lar  clas#*  of  occnpanta.  Delicate  a  rchltecin  ral  ornaments,  artiitlc 
pittorlttl  re  pre  cental  Ions  J  Btaluary  carefnlly  designed  and  executed^  are 
not  the  usnul  productions  of  a  body  of  m«n  crowding  Into  tbe  c^lls  of 
A  common  habitatlou. 

What  is  not  probable  may  neverthelaaa  be  proved  to  be  true;  but 
evidence  more  decblve  than  abstract  theoretlcai  Inferences  and 
analogies  may  fairly  be  demanded,  s.  f.  h. 


THE    LANDA   ALPHABET; 

A  SPANISH  FABRICATION. 
By  PniLipp  J.  J.  Valkntini,  Ph.  D. 


It  will  he  remombered  that  in  the  year  1863  the  well-known 
Ahh6  Brassenr  de  Bonrl)onr^,  while  searching  in  the  archives 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid,  chanced  to  come  upon  a 
Spanish  MS.  hearing  the  title  "Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de 
Yucatan."  The  author  of  it  was  a  bishop  of  Yucatan,  Diego 
de  Landa,  who  had  resided  in  M6rida  from  1549  to  1579,  and 
who  was  known  to  have  left  some  valual)Ie  writings  on  the 
ancient  hiptory  of  the  country;  but  these  writings  had  never 
come  to  light  until  they  were  discovered  by  the  fortunate 
Abb6,  who  procured  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  which  he  edited, 
accompanying  the  text  with  full  and  scholarly  annotations. 

Among  other  new  and  very  interesting  facts  relating  to 
the  history  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  Mayas,  the  book 
also  contained  a  suggestion  by  whi^'h  our  modern  Mexicolo- 
gists  were  somewhat  startled.  It  had  been  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  records  of  that  ancient  people  were  simply 
of  a  pictorial  nature.  Landa,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to 
advance  the  idea  that  the  Maya  natives  had  used  an  alpha- 
bet, and  that  they  did  not  employ  letters  like  ours,  but  used 
symbols,  each  of  which  had  its  equivalent  in  our  ali)habet ; 
that  they  had  also  special  symbols  for  those  sounds  which 
are  peculiar  and  characteristic  of  the  Maya  language  alone. 
He  furnished  his  readers  with  a  representation  of  this  alpha- 
bet, in  which  opposite  to  each  8yml)ol  the  letter  correspond- 
ing to  ours  was  given.  (A  copy  of  this  alphabet  is  explained 
later  in  this  pa])er).  The  author,  finally,  quoted  a  few 
examples  of  the  spelling  and  writing  of  the  natives  l)y  the 
aid  of  those  symbols,  and  pronounced  the  whole  sulgect  to 
be  tedious  and  intricate. 

In  consequence  of  these  disclosure^  an  excitement  arose 
among  the  so-called  Americanists,  which  was  equal  only  to 
that  which  Champollion's  discoveries  on  the  Kosetta-stone 
had  produced.     Atlast,  they  exclaimed,  the  key  is  found  for 
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(lociplHM-in^  t!ie  inystorioiis  rccordft  engraved  on  tlio  Palen- 
(pie  sla'is,  and  all  tliosu  wondrrfnl  insctriptionti  wliicli  are 
enjjjraviMJ  on  the  cornices,  the  staircases  ami  the  walls  of  tlie 
rnincd  palaces  and  ten!])le8  in  Yncatan  I  Many  learned  ])ro 
fessors  attc!h]>ted  <jnietly  to  nse  the  novel  key  in  order  to 
anticipate  all  others  in  })resenting  the  pnldie  with  a  trans- 
lation of  some  ]>articnlar  text.  I  must  add  the  fact, 
that  there  were  also  students  who  entertained  donl)ts 
as  to  the  i^ennineness  of  this  al})lial)et  or  its  availability  for 
thc^  ])urpos(s  in  (jnestion,  but  they  did  not  clearly  substan- 
tiate their  ol>jeciions,  nor  state  in  a  plain  and  distinct  man- 
ner the  reasons  which  led  them  to  d(»spair  of  a  solntion  being 
reached  throuj^li  the  supposed  theory  of  Landa.* 

For  myself,  I  may  say,  that  my  sympathies  were  with  the 
doubters  from  the  very  outset.  My  study  of  the  writers  on 
the  Spanish  Conquest  gave  me  the  firmest  conviction  that 
the  CcMitral-American  hiero<rlyphics  stood  for  objects  and 
nothin*::  else.  From  the  day  that  T  obtaitied  a  copy  of 
Lancbi's  work  (which  was  in  tiie  spring  of  1871,  in  which 
year  after  a  prolonged  sojo!u*n  in  Cc*iitral  America,  I  had 
come  to  New  Vbrk),  the  impression  was  rooted  in  my  mind 
that  th(?  believers  in  tiiis  alphab(»tic  table  were  laboring  under 
a  manifcr*t  dcln>ion.  This  imj>ression  grew  stronger  wlien 
w.-itcliiiiir  the  nj«>vcni<*nls  niaJe  in  the  phonctical  (leciph(.•riuL^ 
I  in)tic('(l  tiiat  the  sjM'ciiiicii>  (»tr('r('il  to  the  j)iiblic.  were  only 
so  iii:iny  wilnox's  of  I  lie  vahn'h'>>  cliaracter  of  the  ^o-('aIk'd 
phoiiet  ic  key.  The  di.-eiis.-ion  and  argumentation  were  net 
eoiK  lu>i\e  nor  was  tlie  re>nlt  in  any  resj)ect  im;»ortanr. 

'i'iie  «|ue>tion,  whclher  tlial  people  wi'ote  with  letters  siir- 
niiviiig  >oun«l>,  or  wilii  syinhoU  meaning  ohjeets,  luMit-c, 
wiicllier  llieir  reeordini:-  I'epit'MMited  j>honetieal  or  ]>ietorial 
writing  cannot,  (d  eonrse,  (lej>end  upon  tlie  autlnn-itv  of  a 
>in^le  anliior.  Were  Landa  the  only  one  who  had  treated 
liiis  >ui«jeel,  and  l.ad  all  the  other  writers  ])assed  it  over  in 
silence.  We  might  have  Ikmmi  oldiged  to  accept  his  statements. 
I  hit  >ucli  i>  not  the   case.      U'heri'    is    not    an  authoi*  id'   note, 


*  ll-nnir],  \\' nt!  ki .  \\n^  ch' vcr  :iut  Ik.h'  of  the  work:  Entsieliniiir  <lor 
S<liiiri.  I^cip/.m.  1>7l'.  l)i'l(m.ir^  to  lliosf  wlio  most  ciDpliatieally  have 
prohNicl  a^;^nl^t  \\\y'  Wwnvy  ol"  Laiula's  alphal)et  hoinjj:  of  ancient  Maya 
orimn.  lie  ^ay^.  \rA'j.o  '2-l\)  :  ** 'J'lie  Maya  hieroi^Irphics  will  never  l)e 
(ItMij.hcr.tl  t)y  iiK-nii^  of  thi>  nlpliahct.  Its  izcncsis,  ihere  is  not  riie  U':i>t 
.|..i;'.!.  i-.  <.i'  lis  r  ,iaic."  Taur  '!.',>  :  "'Y\\v  VucatMn  alphabet  has  hanlly 
>|.[i.i<-  li'Mi  a  .M.i\a  looi.  li  was  the  iniluence  o\'  the  Spaui.sh  alphahol 
u  iiK-li  caiiscil  ii>  oi'iiiin." 


}fi  the  wlmlo  literutiirc  of  tlie  ConqiieB^,  who  lias  failod  to 
devote  SL  few  hiR-s  to  the  HiTiiriilfir  eiivirrMstaiiee,  tlnit  the 
nntivet^,  tliongli  hi^jhly  advancerl  i»i  all  sni  r.s  nf  rcehiiieHl  nrts 
and  fond  of  rec*ording,  were  ncttwitii^tandiTijji  quite  i;j:noni!it 
nf  (dphabeftr  trriihif^.  Yon  will  not  |iejiia|iB  find  tlie  SjmiHHli 
writers  iis^irjg  exnetly  this  language*  nor  the  eontrarv  term, 
pk'ttmal  writhifj  ;  hut  they  deR'>i'iho(t  perfeetly  and  onniis* 
takahly  what  we  mean  to-day  hy  these  two  different 
operalji>ns.  The  exjU'eH^ion^i  whieh  they  almost  invariahly 
employed  were,  that  the  Indiatis  wrote  with  mtjns^  ftfures^ 
characters  tpr  i^ijinimlfi.  Below  is  the  ahstraet  that  I  made 
of  thene  jiatsisagev^,  he^inniuoj  with  what  Cortes  first  wrote 
abnnr  this  bnhjeet  (1521),  and  eonclndiiif^  with  the  ren\arka 
on  tile  HJitne  «nhjeet  made  hy  the  learned  Jesuit  Aeosta.* 
Yun  will  find  these  authors  iniaidmous  iti  their  statetnents. 


*  HtTuan   Curies,  Carta  »e*;untla  {do  la  vUla  Seguni  cle  la  Frontera, 

8<[>  Octobrt,  iri*iO) :  '*  Ell  t«do?4  lijs  Seriorioj<* iiabiu  cueiita  y 

ntZQij  lU:  lo  quo  en  da  um*  *?ra  obngado  de  dtir.  p  cirque  ten  la  n  ca  metered 
y  ttgurus  oscritas  eii  el  pupel  que  facea*  por  doiuie  sc  eiiiknideD," 

PHruH  Martyr,  Decndil  IV.,  Cnp.  VIIT,  upoa  examiiihi;^  the  contents 
of  ilie  rtrst  Indian  bnokN.  whiih  luanair  other  prostvnts  were  sent  to  the 
Kmperor,  desciiHrs  their  painUoirs  la  ilie  Tollowiu^  terms :  **Sunt  Ldmr- 
a<!iereH  a  nosiria  valde  dinMlmile**,  taxillis,  hainis,  laqneis,  limU,  Metlis- 
que  ac  fonnis  i*jti,sniodU  ISnratini  exarnti  iioHtro  more,  At /ijjypllafl  fere 
formns  ftornuliintur.  Iiitedbieuilni  bominuai  aalinalimnquc  spccbiS.  re- 
;jiMri  [irHecipae  ac  procfruiii  deplnyrnat :  qiiar^  frodoadnm  ^si  jjckIh  es»e 
ibi  Mftiorum  (of  tlte  Maya  people)  cnlu*iqiie  re«i8  cnanrripta,  qiiemad- 
aHidijin  uoi^tra  tit  tetnpe?*taie.  vidt^'inus  eo"<  sajpenamero  eo^  i^encrall- 
btisj  biMioriis,  fabuloHis  etlaio  codiclbUH,  Spsiu.H  ret  quee  narraliiri  ad  aH* 
ci  end  IIS  emert'  cupientimn  jininios,  an  to  mm  tlijuraH  interserere.  Art« 
ji|noqiie  yrata  8n|)t^riores  labnlus  fomplnirant ;  nil  diJTerrc  a  nof-trls  L-lnnsI 
"  rldeiitur.  Le«L:uin  qtioqiie  ac  J^acntlrioriiin,  fjcMfniouiariimque  rilus. 
rftHtrunoialcahque  annoratione?*  et  cuiiiptiiatloiieH  qnnHdaia.  suuilnantnquc 
rutioacs  ettempora  libiiM  roaimrad;niu  erc%  Id.  ia  Hnktuvt,  a  selection 
ofeuriona,  rare  and  early  voya^'es,  :i  supplnmLMit,  Loudon,  1812,  Dee.  V,, 
Cap,  X.  **  1  have  Ijerelofore  said,  thai  tliey  have  bnokn.  wljereof  they 
brought  many.  But  this  Ribelra  (one  of  ilie  messenj^erN  of  Cortea)  ^a^U, 
thill  lliey  ure  not  Tov  the  n.^e  uf  ri-iidlni^,  but  that  tliose  ebuniiter><,  {far- 
td!«hed  and  hetiutiUed  with  divers  Mna;;«s  and  pvoportlon>,  arc  exnniph'a 
aad  patterns  of  things  from  »vhieh  the  workmen  muy  draw  out  examples, 
.  .  .  .  but  I  su|jpoi*e  them  to  ije  book^,  and  Ihfit  those  ehanietera 
and  bnflges  stlirnify  sojue  oihcr  thiuj^,  >eeiu:t  a<  I  bavt;  seen  tho  Hke 
thinjrs  In  the  obeJisk:*  and  pillars  at  Rome,  which  were  acconnted  Jet- 
tern,  roiiHlderlaif  abo  that  we  reuieiaber  Unit  the  Cahlclj^  used  to  write 
after  that  manner.** 

Oviedo  (Gonitalo  Feniandez  de)  Hist.  ;ren.  y  uatural  d.  1.  Indfaa.  Vol, 
IV.,  Lib.  4U,  Cap.  1,  Ed.  MtiitrUI,  1856.  pap-  3fi  :  After  havfn;:  «i^K>k«'0 
of  the  boolcM  this  author  found  aniont£  the  IndiAn.*!  In  Niciiru;;ua«  in  ttie 
year  I5*J7,  he  exptessevH  blniself  eoneeniinij  their  ccnjtents,  u-h  fulhm>»: 
*'y  en  aqut  stt»!>  (tmok-*)  teuiau  pintados  i>u>  i'firmHtr^n  o  Hfjurtig  de  tima 
roxa  o  oe^ra,  de  tal  nmaerav  aua^H^  n**  fran  htnra  ni  t'itcrif4ura  (nelUier 
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N     ••      ■  *i      Vv    >!^':»<r   :vr:ii!:tr;^»ii   that    tlio     Iihiiaiis   li:i'l 

>  .  .  ■•  :.  •■'  "'V  -;  --.i-  i  -i:.  >r:H  tVvI  tli»ul»rtiil  as  to  the 
-  -•  •.  ■  '  '.-H.  *"-t.  *v  .'^r-try  ^  %  iii^riit-T^,  K-t  nio  ivinirMl  yon 
.'  ft  7.  •*.■••  %  ■••:  :  ',  r»-«  t.  wV.icK  :s  ir.orv*  iiiiprt'5i>ivi.'  thnii 
'  .  ,  >:  \  .-■..•.  ^rv"-  --v  oari  i-^' :  I  iiit  jin  tlie  i-\»Il«.*crion  »»f 
■^ -.;:*■.•:  •  :  M.-':  .::i  0*«it\.  Trie  tirst  Viti*roy  i»f 
V  \'-,  '*  '  p<  •-*.  ?:  't  L^:ir<»  w:wi  :i!ix!«»n5>  !•»  soriirr  llie 
■  -  1  ■  .'  -T  -^  :i:t'  •-  r  t:o  ii:<.s*t  iir.j'ortuiit  |MVti»ml 
,••  .•  •>  '  •>  .:  "' ^  vv:*::'. r\^i  rtt^-o.  Ho  vn.>ii\tiketJ,  ua.  i* 
A  V  •■    w,    i    -r:!-.'.?    «f    txy-^rt     lT:«i?:u:>,    who   truve  to 

i  »      '.  ■     • ''y  .:   >;..i:-  >..   :-.?«':•■•  urit'*  tht'  iiitaiiing  of  ojifli 


I    ".1 


I.    >i    \    ••.      "^v    ^     .     1    ij  <-  I    rr»^«;:Mj  .   ;.r;.   'S        -  K>ta 
■     I  i.i.j  I.1-.      "^    air*.'*'- "j-t.     .1 ::  I  :.i  A>'  pr.:it?n»  por  E:ii-«*rro  Senor 

>.   ,11    .-^.i  :-^  '".»    -o.^     "I -^  .  T  1  .■:ii'<i.:e  •     :--4-«r  .-:r;rf.  !»ino  canc- 
I      i.  -i.-.-.i   :•       ^  !-  ill  ?."••■*  '»*?.-    *•?'"  .  5   iicA.   I*'*.*  virio>  lie  e<Li 

-K        ■.;.!>    -••    •••:■•  ".■•    ::k-ii-  .*■  l^   ■•.-••:.-f^^  y   •i:t''i.i  Us 
.     •  ■    ^  ■••    ^1      .JL^    '  :,'*        -V-rw  •..i-.-.-."^  I-**  ■;« 
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little  picture,  which  explanation  was  set  down  in  tlie  Spanish 
language  and  provided  with  corresponding  numbers,  so  that 
no  mistake  could  occur.  There  will  certainly  he  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  this  work  an  authentic  interpretation.  Start- 
ing from  this  premise,  a  cjinparison  made  between  the 
Spanish  text  and  the  corresponding  figures  or  paintings 
will  convince  us,  at  first  sight,  that  they  were  not  meant  for 


flcos  de  Ejsripto,  m<is  no  encubren  tanto  el  sentulo^  a  1o  que  70  ojgo : 
aunque  nl  deve  ui  puede  ser  inenos.  Estas  fi^^aras  que  usan  los  Mexi- 
canos  son  grandcs  y  assi  ocupan  mucho.  EntaUanlas  en  pledra  y  madera. 
Pintanlas  en  paredeH,  en  papel  que  hazen  de  algodon  y  hojas  de  metl.'* 
And  on  page  342 :  **  No  tenian  Ictras  mas  que  las  flguras,  y  aqueUas  pocas 
en  respecto  de  todas  las  Indian:  por  donde  algunos  dicen  no  aver 
llegado  en  estas  tierras  hasta  nnestro  tienipo  la  predlcacion  del  S^**. 
Evangelio." 

Landa  (Diego  de),  Bel.  d.  I,  cosas  de  Yucatan,  ed.  Br.  de  Bourbourg, 
Paris,  1864,  §  viii.,  pag.  44. 

**  Las  cienclas  que  ensciiavan  eran  la  cuenta  de  los  ailos,  mescs  y  dias, 
las  fiestas  y  cereraonias,  la  administracion  de  sun  sacramentos,  los  dias 
y  tiempos  fatalcs,  sus  inancras  de  adivinar  y  sus  prophecias,  los  aca6cU 
mientos  y  remedlos  para  sus  males,  y  las  antigu@dadcs,  y  leer  y  escrivir 
con  sus  libros  y  caracteres  con  que  eserivian  y  con  Jignrcis  que  aigni- 
ficahan  las  escrituras."  At  this  place  the  bishop  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
state  that  these  yf^«raa  were  of  a  phonetic  nature,  and  that  the  natives 
possessed  and  used  an  alphabet,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  if 
such  had  actually  been  the  case. 

MendiHa  (Fray  Geronirao  de),  Illstor.  Eccles.  Indiana,  publ.  by  loaq. 
G.  Icazbalceta,  Mexico  1870.  Cap.  XII.,  pag.  282:  **  Y  asi  andando  el 
tiempo  vinierou  a  confcsar  dixtiuta  y  euteramente  sus  pecados.  Unos 
los  iban  diciendo  por  los  mandamientos,  conformc  al  uso  (que  se  les 
enseiiaba)  de  los  antiguos  cristianos.  Otros  los  traian  pintados  con 
ciertoa  caracteres,  por  donde  se  cntendian,  y  los  iban  declarando ;  por- 
que  esta  era  la  escriptura  que  ellos  en  su  infldelidad  tenian,  y  no  de  letras^ 
como  nosotros." 

Ae/>sta  (Padre  Joseph  de),  Hist.  nat.  y  moral  de  las  Indias,  SevUla, 
1590,  Lib.  VI.,  pag.  407  :  **  Porque  tenian  sus  t]guras  y  hieroglyphicos  con* 
que  pintaban,  las  cosas  en  esta  forma,  que  las  cosas  que  tenian  jiguras^  las 
ponian  con  suspropios  imajenes,  y  para  las  cosas  que  no  avia  imagen  pro- 
pia,   tenian  otros  caracteres,   signijicativos  de  aquello,  y  de  este  modo 

fl^uravan  quanto  querian Pero  porque  sus  figuras  y 

caracteres  no  eran  tan  suficlentes,  como  nuestra  escritura  y  letras,  por 
esso  DO  podian  concordar  tan  punctualmente  en  las  palabras,  sino  sola- 
mente  en  lo  sustancial  del  concepto.** 

Torquemada  (Juan  de),  Monarquia  Indiana,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XI. :  'Torque, 
como  loH  moradores  antiguos  no  tenian  letras,  ni  las  Cfmocian,  asi  tarn- 
poco  no  las  historiaban.  Verdad  es,  que  usaban  un  mo<lo  de  escritura, 
qve  eran  pinturas,  con  los  cuules  se  entcndian,  porque  cada  una  de  ellas 
significaha  una  cosa,  y  a  veces  succdia  que  una  sola  tigura  contcnia  la 
mayor  parte  del  caso  sucedido,  u  todo :  y  como  este  modo  de  historia 
no  era  comun  a  todos,  solo  eran  los  rabinos  y  maestros  de  ella  los  que 
lo  eran,  en  la  arte  de  pintar:  y  a  esta  causa  sucedia  que  la  manera  de  los 
caracteres  y  tiiruras  no  fUeseii  Concordes  y  de  una  misma  hechura  en 
todu,  por  lo  cual  era  facll  variar  el  modo  de  la  historia.** 
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>*•-:?>  ''Mse't  -^  »'-  a'>s%'«?r>  system,  har  t-r  ta-^j-'^-I* 
•-  j*^**  •:•:  «rT*Tj  3i%^!--A.vLe  kind.  A  few  ^-f  :h<eai  j-  a 
M  -^.A  -•*  v-->  :•»  :i«itifT  and  rco^snixe,  at  orn-e:  !ii-?t  vi 
r,.-r^  b>»-*Tr*'  «'p>:sM  e«ca^  T.>ar  reie»»gTiit:«>o,  f*»r  rtr-m? 
rvaci.  :>.       Al>*»    -^.-r    To   'r.-i:**re   iowne    and    the  chitf  ••! 

L -r*' rr  »=.-:  :•  lirT,  w!?^  wi;k-f^  we  are  very  lirtie  w-- 
•i*k  -.••:•:.  SijT.sxtT,  tLej  r*]TP>ent  a  lanre  arraj  of 
l^irkj.  -rT  tlLu  wrii-r^  :^»-»risr^i  'TilT  to  rhein  an^i  art-  n^w 
!••<.  laixiiCT.  :!•  y  mre  del: rje»tt->i  in  a  way  strxn^  r*»  our 
n-rtL--!*  'i  'ir^k^.L^.  FinallT.  n^any  ••£  tlK-&e  j»H-tnn:>  are, 
*••  :•.•  ?•;*-».*:,  *.  .n-:  and  c»>iiTenT:«.»nml  syinU.*!*,  rlK*  niejtninjj 
of  w  -r-  i.'j  -i-»r'iy  ^rae»  add  ii*j  ki^-iioc-a^  of  }*tnerr?iri«»a 
o*;! :  ^Lt-r^rvt,  »i--3  wL:<^  w..cld  fie  I^-st  to  f»ur  kn«iwlfdi:e, 
if  f.-r  V*  Tr  ii-r:E.*;ooeii  ei{*la?iatk»n  li»>J  n««t  lieeii  set-nrtd. 
T:.l*  1  ■•^^^cr,  >r"ni  fortanattly  presenred,  in  the  interpre- 
Ijfc:.  :•',  wr  rarin..*!  L«:Ij..  c»jna:njr  tv  the  concltisioii  that  the 
i^-  'rr?  vf  ',:.**i*:  characters  did  n«»t  write  a  certain  text  with 
l»r::er?  xz.i  w.jrde,  Lor  wiiii  j-yajiKik  and  characters  which 
c»>LVryr«:  4r>»/W  or  a|*peal«.d  to  the  c^ir,  hnt  tiiat  the  offi^-euf 
:L-r  r<a;:-T:Lir^  wa»  excl»fe:TeIy  to  iuiprr-^  the  ey^,  ami  Ity 
:r.:^  sr.-r-j::?  rei-all  to  the  ifiviuvry  of  the  U.-!K»lder  object? 
f^-:.  *    :   X'.   -iT-,  ..r  'f  :Lrre  wie^  n  ^eritri  ••£  ••••j».-^-r-  npre- 

■  :  .  *  .-  ■..-  ':  -:  :  r*'-'  r-i  :  j.  tl.-^fir  w.y*  :.i%'\  o»:i:o  •••  ;!;•• 
N-  -'  \V  :.  .  ,.  •  ••  i.- ... --  ■:  ::.t-  I::'i-:i!!:^ --iw  riirni-'-iv.  .i 
«  .  .    -  •  .       -    •    ♦    •        ..*    •'.     :  ;   :;  ..-  t"  •ii"*?^  v\  i.'in  riu  y   i  :»l 

.-:  ,'  :;  „:  '.  \-  :.  r  vt^  ::.v  rr.»:  *:.:r.^.  ^-^iriMt-^-s  aiMi  !i:irii«.'i,  •>{ 
:  .-  '-^  -  •-.  :-.-r  re;-.!  .-.-  wv.i  it^  the  puiMoi.  But  'l;»v 
vrr-  -  •  .■.-.•.-..-I  :  :.--  ::i.--c.  Ii:  ••r«:er  t«»  iiuv-ter  tlie 
kv  .v"-.  :_:•.  :..-•»  x-.-rr  '■■'.':  wa.r  c"r>t:t:iie^J  in  tiie  j-:iiiitc«l 
:■  .♦>.  '.-:  r.  >. r-  •  :  *..»  I?.*::*:.-  \v»-ro  ^iiMiin«>ne«i  to  c«»nie  to 
:'•.  •.-.:.:  -.:.'■.  :■-  •r::-L'  w.::.  r:.»:-:D  liicir  cakii<hir>,  tlu-ir 
:•.-.  •  :.:  •.'  '  ■*.'.  •:.'.'  '-':.. \r:^  "f  rtinti  pr«»j»erty  ami  li^ts  uf 
:.-.  .*•  .  -.:  .  •  \:  !  *  •.  • -f  T-  ::.••  tr::tr?  tLc  content?  *A  rli»;r 
1  *..:*.  r  :  ..'.-.*  I:  '»^  \r  ti.r-';:::.  tlie  n^i'Ie  ank»r  of  Icarn- 
:•_::;'.  :  :..v   ::  v.-  ir.--:   ^^tivi-rv  ..f  ::it:-e  friars  that  not  onlv  a 


v.-  ::.     i-r  .  '  *.  D   --.-...ric:-.  Mexico,  l^i^*.  Toti.  I.  Pr.)loj;<i, 

'z...  -■'.    i.l.  ■  :  ..t.\;  .    T"'^k'*].ja'.-:>>    hi'.c  JjjiiUir  i«>i  »^  Ion  priii- 

jU  t.  ><.Lior  'Ir:'.  put  /.j.  •^\iK:   sc  ll:iujaba  D.  iJitrg-j  ^ic  MeuJuza, 
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Inraije  fttTJount  *»f  pit'.torial  matfer  was  secured  from  tlireat- 
ened  deritriK'tioM,  Imt  tliiit;  tlie  interpretsitions  tliiis  ol)tHlned 
from  th«j  lips  of  thu  Indians  in  these  clagges  of  oiiject  teach- 
ing and  ohjert  learning  have  fnrnished  aljiio&t  all  the  mate- 
rial from  whi(th,  in  a  later  epoch,  a  ho»t  of  Indian  and 
Spanish  writers  luive  compiled  the  pa^^es  of  their  nnineroiis 
volumes. 

Jusit  here  it  is  proper  to  meet  a  seeminglj  very  importftnt 
ohjeetioiL  There  is  an  opinioTJ  eiirrent  tliat  the  described 
system  of  ]>ii'torial  writing  may  irjdeed  have  heen  employed 
by  tlie  Nalmatl  races  nf  Mcxi(*o,  hnt  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  liclievc  that  it  was  also  empluyed  hy  the  Maya  [>eople  of 
Yucatan,  the  so-called  Landa  alplial>et  affording  a  striking 
evidence  against  atlem luting  sncli  a  generalization.  Let  mo 
meet  tilts  objection  in  a  few  wt>rdfi.  If  this  had  been  the 
cac^e^  the  mi^ionarics,  I  think,  \vnnhl  have  taken  itiimediate 
notice  of  sneh  an  unexpected  exception  to  the  general  rnle. 
It  wunld  have  creuted  among  tliem  a  subject  uf  oral  and 
even  written  discussitm.  Tlicir  re|)t>rts  to  the  provincial  of 
the  Order  would  have  dw^elt  upon  it,  ami  witli  great 
emphasis.  So  strange  a  circumstance  would  also  have  been 
embodied  \n  their  printed  historical  works.  Moreover,  it 
must  he  rcmeiubcred,  that  tlie  friars  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  each  other.  They  often  changed  their 
residences;  one  friar,  who  had  l)een  working  in  Mexico 
wmild  go   to  teach  in  a  convent  of  Yucatan,  another  from 


bom h re  auciano,  tie  gnia  marco  y  habUidad,  muy  esperfmentndo  en  las 
co»ias  curlaJes,  belica.^  y  poliilcas,  y  auu  idoljuricaai,  Hablciiilulof^  juu- 
taito  priij»Ui*i'lca  lu  qae  pretcodla  hacer,  y  pediles  mc  dk'**t'ii  pei'soiius 
liubiles  y  csptTlmfutadai*  con  qak»ii  putUcre  plutk-ur  y  ine  t*upk'8t'ii  dnr 
raxoii  de  lo  qtie  iim  pre»entti,He>  Ellijs  me  re>*pQiidierou  i|Uf  se  htiTitartaa 
actrcM  de  Ui  ptopuesto  y  otro  dia  ine  re^poiiderlun,  y  asi  .^e  di'spidicroD 
de  niL  Utro  dia  viwicion  e!  sefior  con  las  princi pales  y  bectio  uu  uiuy 
sukMime  partnmeirto  (address)  comu  cUos  entouces  lo  soUaii  haccr,  que 
a>i  lo  UHabniif  s^efmbiroume  hasta  diez  o  d^ice  jjrlncipk'ti  aiiciano^t  y 
dijerunme  cjue  con  aijui'Uoj*  pudia  coinwnlcar  y  mug  t*Uo»  me  darinn  raz^m 
de  todo  lo  que  h*s  prei^uutare.  Estahan  alU  tambleti  ha.Htu  quatm 
latinos,  u  luH  i|yales  pocos  ailu8  tinles  habta  etiseilndo  \a  gramutlca  vu  el 
cidi'jrio  de  8t.  Crux  de  Tlrdtelolco,  Con  estos  prinflpule^  y  ^ramaticos, 
tamhkni  prifRlpnlei-r^  platiqiit  miichoss  dlas,  cerca  dc  dvH  anu«  (^^igniendo 
In  ordcti  dc  ia  mknita  que  yo  tenia  beeho),  Tod,M8  la'^  c*»r*aH  que  referi* 
i»o»  nm  f(w  iii**ron  por  pinturaSt  Q**c  (itinelta  era  la  e^critura  que  aHtigna- 
menia  utahan^  y  ioei  |ciauiatlcos  las  declararon  en  an  lengua,  e^crlbiendo 
la  de<!lttrHclon  al  pi*  de  la  plntura*  Tengo  ami  oto?*  url0nales.'* 
.  , Tbe  text  that  folio wm^  contains  a  isimUar  de- 
scription of  bow  Bahai^nn  obtainc'd  the  interpretation  of  ibe  plcturea  In 
tUe  convunt  of  TIailduleo,  one  year  laier. 
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Yucatan  would  go  to  Mexico.  It  is  hardly  credible  if  these 
two  countries  had  ditfered  in  so  essential  a  point  of  culture  as 
this  that  the  natives  in  the  one  country  should  still  have 
remained  in  the  stage  of  pictorial  writing,  while  the  other 
was  so  far  advanced  as  to  use  phonetical  writing,  that  the 
fact  should  have  been  unnoticed. 

•Landa's  alphabet,  as  it  stands,  seems  to  contradict  the 
common  statement  and  generally  accepted  idea.  Bishop 
Landa  was  undoubtedly  a  high  authority.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  prominent  in  the  church,  and  author  of  the  first 
revised  Maya  grammar.*  He  may  therefore  be  considered 
fully  conversant  with  all  that  concerns  the  language  of  the 
Yncatecan  natives.  Besides,  he  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
this  people ;  he  described  their  habits  and  customs  and 
explained  their  calendar.  The  other  historians  of  Yucatan 
did  the  same,  indeed,  but  none  of  thein,  strange  to  say, 
makes  mention  of  an  ancient  alphabet  having  been  in 
use  with  the  Mayas,  nor  points  to  the  fact  tliat  Bishop 
Landa  did  discover,  or  was  reputed  to  have  discovered  among 
them,  the  art  and  practice  of  phonetic  writing.  Landa,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  stands  alone  in  his  statement. 

IIoxG  is  this  to  he  explained  f 

Before  entering  upon  my  task  of  explaining  how  this  ques- 
tion may  be  answered,  and  how  the  genesis  as  well  as  the 
true  [nirposes  of  the  Landa  alphabet  can  be  demonstrated, 
let  mc  give  you  the  translation  of  the  text  preceding  Landa's 
table.     He  says  (page  316) : — 

"  These  people  also  used  certain  characters  and  letters 
with  \vhi(*h  they  wrote  in  their  ancient  histories  and  sciences, 
and  by  means  of  such  letters  and  figures,  and  certain  signs 
in  the  tiirnres,  they  could  understand  and  teach  from  the 
manuscripts.  We  found  very  many  of  these  books  written 
with  these  letters,  and  as  they  contained  nothing  l)ut  &u})er- 
stitions,  and  lies  of  the  devil,  we  burned  them  all — which 
pained  them  in  the  most  marvelous  manner. 


*  Elirjio  Aucnna,  Hist,  de  Yucatan,  M^ridji,  1878,  Tom.  II.,  pag.  67: 
"  Kefonno  la  gniinatica  do  Villalpando  coii^iderablemente,  aumonto 
alj^unas  rei^las,  supiimio  otras,  y  coinpuso  cii  suuia  iin  libro  mievo,  j\  que 
se  dio  v\  litiilo  do  Arte  pcrfrcciowult  de  la  lengiia  maya,  con  que  en  ade- 
lante  fn6  ensenado  oste  idioina  ii  los  niisioneros  que  venian  de  Europa.** 
Tom.  HI  ,  pair.  247:  '*  Tampoco  se  conservade  esta  obra  oira  memoria, 
que  la  de  li;ibL'r  sido  escrita  sobre  el  modelo  de  Villalpando,  auuientaiido 
el  nuuKTo  de  lei^las  que  establecio  a(|uel,  para  faeilitar  su  aprendizaje." 
— A.  full  ami  very  iulerestin<;  bio^^rapliical  sketch  of  Landa  is  given  in 
the  same  work,  Tom.  II.,  pages  'J7 — 110. 
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Of  these  letters,  I  shall  place  here  an  a,  i,  c,  its  cliimsi- 
ness  not  allowing  more,  because  in  the  enunciation  of  one 
letter  they  employ  one  character,  and  another  one  wlien  they 
begin  a  new  syllable,  and  so  ad  infinitum  ;  although  we  had 
told  them  it  contains  only  two  letters  they  make  use  of  three, 
giving  to  the  aspiration  the  vowel  6,  which  is  before  it,  and 
in  this  they  are  not  wrong  if  they  wish  to  write  in  their 
curious  manner.     I  shall  give  an  example  : — 

lA  means  a  sling,  or  hunting    |r       j^    t      tt      with  sling. 

They  would  write  it  thus  :  CcS^S^^^'^^i^  ^"^  ^'^  ^'^® 
end    write    the    whole     word  V^^^AJB-Ni^^***^'^  again. 

//a,  which  means  ^^       water,    because    the  letter 

hacks  contains  the  /*>>>»  \  ^^""^  ^  ^"^  '^»  ^^^^y  P^^^® 
the  a  both  at  the  ^(?yj  .  1 1  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^'*^  begin- 
ning, in  this  way: —  (t^J^jLy  They  write  it  also  sepa- 
rately in  the  one  or  the  other  manner. 

I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  subject,  but  that  I  desire 
to  give  you  a  complete  account  of  this  people. 

Ma-in-ka-ti    (1    do    not  |.     wish),  they 

write  in  the  following  way:  ^^  /"^ii/^A  Jf''^^  l^^^^^'*^ 
wanting  here  do  not  exist  q^JIo^^^j  Vjt^^Q  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  people,  and  those  which 
they  needed  we  gave  them  from  ours.  To-day  they  do  not 
employ  these  characters,  and  still  less  the  young  people,  who 
have  learned  how  to  write  with  ours." 

This  is  all  that  Landa  says  regarding  the  Maya  writing 
with  phonetic  symbols.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  detail  the 
reasons  why  statements  of  this  kind  cannot  fairly  impart  any 
satisfactory  information.  On  first  hearing  them  you  must  feel 
that  they  lack  entirely  descriptive  clearness.  The  words  are 
susceptible  of  being  turned  as  well  in  favor  as  against 
phonetic  writing.  They  are  suggestive  of  both.  The  lan- 
guage is  also  positively  defective,  because  it  lacks  a  state- 
ment which  could  not  fairly  be  avoided  in  this  place,  that 
the  Yncatecans,  contrary  to  all  the  other  Central  American 
Indians,  had  been  able  to  work  out  a  phonetic  alphabet. 
Such  is  not  my  opinion  only  of  this  text,  but  it  is  also  the 
view  of  others.  Even  the  Abb6  Brasseur  is  so  much  struck 
by  the  scarceness  of  information  that  he  supposes  a  portion 
of  this  text  to  be  lost.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  fragmentary 
presentation  by  Landa, for  such  is  tlie  bishop's  style  of  writing; 
he  never  presents  a  fact  or  an  argument  in  full.      Now, 
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^r  'rk  t^"  ThW^^  «Y  inc  die  iiBiD>«ar  of  Lutda's  letters  to 
K'  j^;*:!  ^^*t^     Ttii-  «?v^<^  Tvc  i^^iwv.  iiMt^M'w,  wi«5  the  Dnm- 

9ni»^*i3aii>   i«i^%'<^  tU).t0^  Tr^on  liie  Jl^  ctf  tut  jtazireb.     It  i& 


eknowIed«^ed  that  tlie  Maja  sounds  and  their  Spanish  rep- 
resentatives lire  twenty-three*  in  number.  No  definite  vahie, 
however,  ouf^ht  to  be  given  to  the  fact  of  five  wanting 
sounds.  We  may  say  Landa  has  forgotten  to  secure  thein 
in  this  alpliahetie  table. 

You  will  secondly  notice,  that  the  succession  of  the  alpha- 
betic sounds  IS  arranged  in  full  agreement  with  ours.  This 
observation  will  weigli  a  little  heavier  in  the  balance  of  our 
scrutiny.  One  may  ask  liow  it  did  happen  that  the  Mayas, 
who  are  a  nation  of  pure  American  stock,  should  have 
arranged  their  alphabet  in  a  succession  like  that  of  the 
Semitic  and  Indo-Germanle  races?  How  is  it  possible  that 
Landa,  the  grammarian,  sliould  not  have  been  struck  by  this 
unexpected  coincidence,  and  not  have  deemed  it  needful  to 
derote  even  a  few  words  to  it  ?  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, may  be  explained.  We  can  readily  suppose  that  before 
receiving  any  information  from  his  Indian  teacher  the  bishop 
wrote  down  the  Spanish  alphabet  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
placed  the  symbols  according  to  the  indication  of  the  Indians  ; 
though  we  must  confess  that  this  proceeding  would  have 
been  somewhnt  unusual.  For  it  is  more  natural  for  us  to 
suppose,  that  if  Landa  required  from  the  Indians  the  linguis- 
tic key,  he  wouhl  liave  asked  them  to  bring  it  to  him  in  such 
an  alphabetic  succession  as  tltey  used  ;  a  succession,  however, 
wliich  it  is  hard  to  believe  was  identical  with  ours. 

Tliirdiy,  a  still  clearer  light  will  fall  on  the  alphabet  of 
Landa  if  we  view  it  from  the  following  point :  Landa,  as 
you  will  notice,  puts  down  : —  ^)  three  different  symbols  for 
the  vowel  a  ;  ')two  different  symljola  for  the  consonant  b; 
')  three  also  for  the  letter  I ;  *)  two  for  the  vowel  o  ;  *)  two 
for  the  vowel  «. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Mayas  formerly  and  to-day  give 
their  vowels  the  same  sound  as  the  Spaniards.  Why  tlien 
should  the  vowels  a,  o^  u,  have  recpiired  two  and  three  dif- 
ferent symbols  re8|>ectivoly  ?  Was  Landa's  hearing  more 
acute  than  that  of  all  his  conntrymen  ?  Let  us,  however, 
admit  the  explanation  by  assuming  that  he,  possibly,  wished 
to  olitain  the  symbols  for  the  Spjtnish  short  and  long  vowels, 
and  that  the  Indians,  anxious  to  serve  him,  sought  and  found 
the  corresponding  symbols  for  both.  How  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  it  come  to  pass  that  Landa  thought  it  necessary  to 
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down  a  tliird  ftjmUol  for  the  rowel  a1  If  there  was  a 
necetAlty  for  doing  ao,  yon  will  ask  why  was  there  not  al3?n 
one  for  the  vowels  o  and  u,  whii^h,  as  you  will  notice,  exhihit 
only  two  Bymbuls  ettdi,  Lantla  also  showts  two  ^yinbok 
for  both  the  consoiiHnts*  h  and  L  There  was,  ad  I  sug- 
gested, a  plaiigible  reason  for  giving  two  6>mbols  rx>  each  of 
the  three  vowek,  but  I  feel  tuiable  to  falhom  the^ronnil  u|«on 
whic^h  the  coneunantfi  b  and  /,  wliieh  in  the  Maya  lan^iuige 
admit  only  one  way  of  pronunciation,  shonld  have  re<|nired 
two  symbols  eaeh  i  There  are,  however,  two  consonant*  in 
Maya,  whieh,  od  account  i>f  their  donhle  sound  would  admit 
two  eymbols,  the  k  and  the  />,  the  double  one  sounding 
like  kk  and  pp,  Landa  took  thitJ  ground  in  attributing  to 
eaeh  of  them  two  &yml>olg,  but  I  repeat  he  was  not  jtistitied 
in  doin^  ao  with  b  and  I, 

The  survey  just  made,  however,  is  only  a  very  superficial  one. 
Everybody  who  takes  up  a  uew  subject  feels  tempted  to 
make  objections,  and  tho»e  that  I  have  made  are  by  uo 
means  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  possibility  that  the  table 
represents,  indeed,  a  certain  Yucatecan  phonetic  alphabet, 
I  only  protest  that  it  is  not  t/ie  Yucatecan  phonetic  alphal)et. 
Students  seem  always  to  have  read  and  understood  as  if  Landa 
had  written  that  tliis  was  Mff  Yo(*atecan  al|ihabet.  Lauda 
did  not;  he  says,  literally  translated,  "Of  their  letters  I 
shall  put  down  an  ubc  (de  fi^un  letrna  jmnri  atpti  un  a^b^e). 
Now,  one  must  be  well  aware  of  the  difl'erent  tnrn  which  the 
whole  meanintf  of  Landaus  text  takes  by  the  employment 
either  of  the  detinito  article  t^€  or  the  indctinite  article  a.  If 
Brasseur  and  his  followers  had  paid  closer  attention  to  Landa's 
wording,  they  would  assuredly  have  become  more  cautious 
in  their  interpretation.  Their  blind  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  they  had  before  their  eyes  fAe  phonetic  alphabet  of  the 
ancient  Mayjis  would  have  been  somewhat  shaken.  The 
question  would  have  arisen  in  their  niinds :  If  this  was  said 
by  Landa  to  be  an  ahc  or  an  alphahet  of  the  Yucatecans, 
and  not  the  alphabet^  does  this  not  dearly  suggest  that  there 
were  other  alphabets  in  use  ?  All  nations  whom  we  know 
to  have  attained  to  phonetic  writing  have  traced  their  letters 
after  a  standard  or  model  which  had  been  establislied  as  such. 
Time  and  fancy  alone  were  the  causes  of  certain  alterations 
in  the  contours  of  the  letters.  Landaus  assertion,  therefore, 
that  he  intended  to  present  a  Yucatecan  alphabet  is  either 
terouB,  or  —  it  must  hare  stood  in  oonnectiou  with 
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eometlnng  else  not  yet  ascertarned  or  verified,  and  still  to  be 
dieciivered. 

Nt>w,  in  regard  to  siu*h  a  discovery  still  to  be  unveiled,  let 
ine  cull  your  attenl-ioti  U>  a  fact,  stnted  liy  VHriona  Spanish 
writers  uf  li lilies t  autliurity/  a  fsict  known  to  all  students  of 
Mexicology,  which  is  albu  rlist-ufised  in  many  modern  works, 
namely : — 


•  La»  Cana^  (Fr.  lUnholfimfi  (\c).  Hist.  Apolojajf tlca,  Tom-  IV.,  Cap. 
285.  Miiri(ii*cr1pt  in  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  ami  copy  formerly  in 
possessiofi  of  Lord  Khi^shnrough,  on  [mtifi  31  verso,  ♦*  Dcntoiii  Ubroi 
vlcroii  iil^^uiios  nucstro^  RenKionos,  y  ftiiii  yo  vide  purte ;  los  quale.f  sc 
hxin  queJiiJMlo,  por  p;irecer  de  Jus  fraylew.  pfir«cifUilole9  que  ptir  \o  que 
tucubn  11  111  relijL^iou  cu  etJtt'  Ik^nH"*  )'  priiuipios  tk*  sn  cotiversioo  quiz4 
no  les  hfzlese  ilniio.  AchCcI/i  *ilf;tuiri8  veres,  olvidiirsc  alrfiidos  de 
aUjHnfi»  pjilabras  y  ptirtlculiiridiuleH  de  In  flfictrhui,  que  se  Iva  predicfiba 
de  le  doctriniL  Clirlwtbim,  y  no  siibk^Uilo  leer  rmei*ti*ii  escrlttira  encrlblr 
tttda  la  thtctrina  rfloa  por  stts  Jltjnra^  y  rarartrrea,  iiuiy  Ingeuiosamente; 
ponleudo  la  flffuni  que  corre^fmn^Iifi  fin  ia  roz  y  utonida  a  nut'Hfrtj  rt>mbla* 
Asl  coruri  ai  (bje^emoH  '  Amfin,'  ponlan  phit«da  una  eomo  fljoiae  y  hicgo 
uw  inuiruey,  que  etj  »u  len^rnn  frisu  con  amen,  porque  llnmaiilo  amML  y 
sk»\  de  todo  lo  detna.**.  Vo  he  visto  luucba  parte  de  la  docirliia  ewcrlpta 
por  **U8  tijrarus  y  tmrt^ene*i  que  la  leijiu  por  ella  corao  yo  la  Icia  por 
nuestt rn  Ictra  et\  unji  carta,  Y  esio  no  es  artificio  de  In^enlo  admirable." 
— Acoiita  (Padre  Jusepli  de).  Hibt.  n at.  y  moral  d.  I.  IndL»i.H,  Se villa,  1500, 
Lib.  VL,  Cap.  7.  pa^.  401* :  "  Tambbn  eseribiemu  a  su  mcido  por 
ymH|;ene?i  y  earncttres  ]os  riilsmos  rasGonanilcntoj*,  h  yo  h6  yIhIo,  para 
aall^fftCLTine  en  tMa  purie^  '^"^  onjciitnfs  (hi  Fafer  nonUr  y  Ave  Maria  j 
slmbolo  la  confenion  genfral,  en  el  mndodlchodc  Indios,  y  clerto  admfmra 
qualquiera  que  lo  vlere*  Porque  para  signiUcar  aquetla  palabra,  *  Yo 
peeador  me  coiifleso,  piutau  uii  Indlo  hlncado  de  rodilla-s  a  loi*  pies  de  an 
relijiio^o,  corao  que  sv  conflesa;  y  luego  pnra  aquella.*  A  Dios  (odo 
p4idrro9it*  pintjin  tres  caras  con  sus  coronas  al  modo  de  la  Trioldad:  y  k 
*  la  Glorlosa  Virjeii  Maria*  piiitiin  nn  rostra  de  nuestra  Sefiora  y  medio 
cnerpo  con  «n  uifn) :  y  a  *  8an  Padro  y  8aa  pjiblo/  dots  cabezas  con 
coruuas  y  uua»  Ihives  y  una  e!*patla,  y  a  e**te  modo  va  toda  la  confealoa 
cserira  por  ymajeue.s^  y  donde  f^dtun  ymnjfnefi  pf}neti  cnnicifrtn:  coruo  " 
<?«  qttr  petpt^,  etc.  De  doude  se  prnlrft  colejir  la  viveia  de  los  Injienloj*  de 
eslOH  Iudlof«,  pnen  de  e?*te  modo  de  escrivlr  uue^itra^  oraclonea  y  coaas 
de  Fe,  ul  »e  lo  euHenaron  los  Espiifioles,  ul  ellos  pudlcron  ?*alir  con  el, 
j^ino  bi^tu^ran  muy  partkular  eoncepto,  de  lo  que  k*s  euHcfinvan  .  .  . 
No  Lengo  duda  que  si  inucbo.s  de  loi*  esitrados  E^pafiolei;  les  dleran  a 
cargo  de  tia^er  menioria  de  coh&»  »emejantes  y  senales,  que  en  un  ado 
no  accrlara,  nl  aun  qulza  en  dk»x  I  " 

Toiyp(cm(tiJft  ( [ufin  de).  Monurqula  tudiaun,  Lib.  XV.,  Cap.  36 :  **Otroa 
baM^aron  otro  modo  (a  mi  modo  muy  ditkultoso,  auuque  curUmo)  y  era: 
nplii'ar  fi  laA  palahran  quf  en  la  hmjtia  conformaii  o  ftisan  atgo  en  la 
^mn.ttuci<tfiim  ctttt  Ian  /riiiwoj*,  y  poniiinlas  en  on  papel,  por  »u  ordeti.  no 
lai^  patabraa  ewerltas  y  formada-H  con  leiras,  slno  el  gigniftcndo  deltan; 
porque  olios  uo  tleueu  otras*  tetrad  skio  pinturns,  y  aj*i  ge  entiendco  por 
earacterts.  K^to  iiera  facil  de  entender  por  ejemplo.  El  vocablo  que 
ello>  thmen  que  mils  lira  a  ta  prouuuclaclon  de  P^itt^r  es  PttfUli,  que 
frltrunka  una  como  banderita.  con  In  que  cucutan  el  numero  de  20;  pues 
para  aeordarse  del  vocablo  Pater^  pouen  aqnellA  banderiui  que  ttl^uiHca 
TdtiUi  y  en  ella  dScen  Pater.     Para  la  segunda  que  dice  nosier^  d  vocablo 


The  SpftTiish  mi»6iQnfl^k^9;  when  tenching  the  Indimift  ifie 
dements  of  Christian  doctrino^  were  anxious  to  \mve  them 
jeam  hj  heart,  before  everything  else,  three  tilings — the 
^•ter-JNoeter,  the  Ave-Maria,  and  the  Credo*  It  was  a  diffi* 
enlttaak  for  the  tcHchiTfi  to  force  the  foreij^n  lo!i|i^  Latin  te^ct 
into  the  atolid  or  mther  initenite  headd  of  the  poor  Indiati^. 
There  waa,  howtncr,  no  eBCHpe;  it  must  be  done.  Now^who 
were  the  fifBt  to  in^^ent  a  deviee  to  ac-eom^dieli  thi&,  wJiether 
Ike  Spaniards  or  the  Indiana  theniselves  we  htv  not  informed^ 
bnt  tne  device  was  piit  in  nrrtt!ti4!e  ami  with  sncticsg.  To  ho 
brief,  the  Indians  were  a&kt^d  whieh  aymlKjl  (Li\)  they  would 
eliooae  in  order  to  remember  ilie  floiuid  of  the  word /^n/cr. 
In  answer  to  thin  query  they  jmirUt?d  a  ^fiig^  which  in  the 
][exican  hinguage  iii  t*xj*reftfted  hy  the  ^imi  jmudt.  For  the 
M^urd  mtdet'  tl»ey  iminred  a  eaetiiA  plants  the  naine  of  wliich 
in  Mexiean  k  nuehtiL  Though  the  eotubination  actually 
gave  only  the  ^ouwd  jmntli  nocAfUj  yet  by  droppiniij  uii^ntally 
the  ending  syllaljles  the  sound  panl  nocA  was  reaehed^  a 
phonetie  aesoimnce  whieh  sufficed  for  the  Indians  to  re  tne  in- 
ner the  required  words  paisr-/iO»ter.  According  to  this  expe- 
dient the  whole  prayer,  and  the  other  formulaa  of  Christian 
doctrine  were  tranef erred  to  paper,  pictonally,  and  with  tliis 
paper  in  hand  the  Indians  had  to  appear  in  the  ela.^e,  where 
the  friars  gave  ihem  the  firiii^hing  touch  iu  pronuiietation  and 
recital. 

1  can  give  still  another  specimen  of  words  translated  into 
pictures.  Bishop  las  Casas  exemplifies  the  proceeding  hy 
still  another  word,  that  of  Amen.  He  says,  the  Indians 
painted  for  the  letter  a,  the  symbol  for  watery  beeanse  water 
in  Mexican  sounds  atl  or  a ;  and  for  men  they  pat  the  pic- 
ture of  the  maguey  or  pulque  plant,  which  has  the  sound 
metl  or  ?ne.  In  tliis  way  las  Casas  states  they  would  write 
out  the  Holy  Prayers  as  well  as  their  confessions,  and  the 
system  worked  perfectly. 


que  ellos  ticnen  mas  parecido  a  la  pronanciacion  es  nochtli,  que  es 
Dombre  de  la  que  los  nacMtros  llanian  tuna^  y  eu  Espafia  higo  de  las 
Indias ;  pues  para  acordarse  del  vocablo  noster^  piutan  consecutivameDte 
tras  de  la  baiiderita  una  tuna  que  ellos  llaman  nochtli;  y  de  esta  manera 
van  prosiguiendo,  hasta  acabar  su  oraclon.— Y  lo  raismo  usavan  algunos 
que  no  confiaban  de  su  memoria  en  las  confesiones,  para  acordarse  de 
BUS  pecados,  llevandolos  pintados  con  sus  characteres  (como  los  de 
nosotros  se  conflesan  por  escrito)  que  era  cosa  de  very  para  alabar  a 
Dios  las  iuveucioucsque  para  efecto  de  su  salvacion  buscavau  y  usavan." 
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None  of  tliese  pictorial  translations  seciu  to  bo  ])reserved.* 
I  am  able,  nevertheltf88>  to  sbow  jou,  in  the  followingr  tnits, 
how  the  wurda  Pater  nosier  and  amen  must  have  looked 
after  being  brougfit  into  thcnr  ]>ictoriHl  sliH|>e : 


PAN  NOCIITL1. 


The  4]notations  given  l>elow  tnnitain  an  ominoiif?  siigges- 
tiMii  of  tim  pnrpoae  for  whieli  the  Landa  Alphulwt  might 
have  been  const rnt'ted,  Fi»r,  shnnld  we  Ue  able  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  twenty-seven  Lnnda  symbols,  by  prov- 
ing, ,fir^tj  that  they  are  objects,  and  the  kind  of  ubjectB 
they  represent,  and  secondbj^  that  tiio  Maya  words  for  all 
these  27  objects,  l»eginning  with  the  letter  a  and  the  symbol 
it  representB,  in  strict  giiccession  down  to  the  letter  z,  are 
only  6o  many  alliterations,  arranged  in  an  alphabetic  order — 
should    we,    then,    not    be     entitled    to    assume    tliat    the 


•  At  a  lute  boor  I  was  so  forlurinlc  as  to  have  my  attention  drawn, 
in  the  Lcno3i  Library,  New  Yurkt  to  ii  very  rare  book:  Rh^iorica 
Cbristiaaa  etc.  Perij>;ia»  ]o79,  writteu  by  Fray  Diego  Valailes.  The 
auibur*  In  Chaptur  XXVIII.,  jnige  HO,  f^peiiks  of  the  atJvantages  which  in 
the  art  of  rhetoric  may  be  deriveil  from  practi^^lnjsr  certain  muemonetic 
devices,  and  mentions  methods  of  thl»  kind  haFin;^  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  by  the  first  Mexican  friars» 
In  order  to  lllnstrute  the  subject  he  jjives  a  pictorial  alphabet,  of  which 
I  present  a  copy.  He  accompanies  it  with  the  following  words; 
**  Secitndo  modo  tlngiintur  lUtrarum  ivintjine*  per  rmmnntUim  vocint 
qaatenti^  ex  ci*iui*que  oomlnis.  L  litem  cognoscat  videlicet,  pro  iitcra  A* 
Antonium,  pro  B.  Bartolomenni,  pro  C.  Carotum,  et  Ita  de  omnibus 
alii8  literis  tdptiaheti.** 

A*  regards  ttie  genitinenes!^  of  this  alphabet  and  the  purposes  it  served, 
I  entertain  not  tiie  least  doubt.  The  attempt,  however,  to  interpret  the 
three  flrMt  pictures  A,  B,  C  (and  there  the  explanation  eud»)»  1  fear  is 
not  very  happy,  and  proves  that  Valades  was  not  very  conversant  with 
Indian  picture  wriilng.  It  appenrs  from  the  title  page  ttiat  he 
held  the  position  of  Procurator  Geoeralls  Totlus  Ordinis  Fratrorum 
Hinorum  Ileguiaris  Observautiae  in  Komana  Curia.  It  is  tikerefore 
probiibic  that  he  never  visited  the  New  World,  and  that  tie  was  not 
connected  with  the  onler  of  the  Teaching  frinr**,  who  instrucled  the 
luditiOh.  But  as  he  resided  in  Uonu%  he  mi^hl  liave  had  access  lo  the 
Papal  Archives,  and  tliun,  being  detiirous  of  illustrating  his  t<}picN,  he 
may  have  select e<l  from  the  Indian  pictures  sent  to  Komc  one  which 
seemed  to  suit  ids  purpose  best,  wUhont  being  prepureil  to  give  a 
correct  interpreUalion  of  the  same, 

I  reserve  the  discasstou  of  this  pictorlftl  alphabet  tor  a  Aiture  occa- 
sion. 
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Inoied  phcmetie  key,  represents  nothing  else  than  one 
of  the  various  utttjiiipts  mutle  Ly  the  SpMiiitjh  missionaries 
to  teach  llieir  Yiieateeaii  pupils  how  to  write  the  prayers, 
or  'Miy  other  text,  plionctically  by  means  of  symbols  i 

In  a  lecture  on  the  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  delivered  two 
years  ago,  1  indicated  that  such  was  my  opinion,  hut  I  did  so 
only  in  an  incidental  way.*  The  lecture  was  printed  in  Ger- 
roan,  and  finding  its  way  to  the  |iublic  at  hirge  througli 
translations  made  of  it  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages, 
I  have  been  requested,  privately  as  well  as  publicly ,tlo  make 
the  incidental  assertion  good  by  giving  positive  evidences  for 
it.  The  opiiortnnity  for  doing  so  was  kindly  ottered  me  by 
the  Comniittee  of  this  Society. 

Allow  rue  then  to  proceed  to  a  close  oxaminatioti  of  the 
Lniida  symbols,  and  to  state  what  objects  they  seem  to  me  to 
represent  At  the  same  time  I  shall  give  for  each  of  the 
defined  objects  tlie  word  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  Maya 
Ian gn age.  Shonld  these  words,  indeed,  sound  like  the 
alphabetic  letters  which  Lnnda  claimed  were  the  equivalents 
of  the  symbols,  I  tiiink  the  mystery  which  has  hitherto  sur- 
rounded this  Landa  Alphabet  may  be  unveiled,  and  the 
pretended  key  declared  to  be  useless  in  deciphering  the 
epif^raphic^  calcuUform^  or  as  they  were  recentlj^  entitled 
katunic  inscriptions  of  the  Maya  codices  and  monuments. 

Let  me  first  make  mention  of  a  few  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way,  if  we  desire  to  identify  an  object  drawn  by  a 
Yucate(?an  pencil  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  are  often 
able  to  succeed  in  doing  when  we  have  a  Mexican  drawing 
before  us*  There  is  no  Mendoza  Codex  to  assist  us  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  Vm-atccan  pictures.  Therefore  wo 
may  feel  confident  of  having  identified  this  or  some  other 
object,  but  we  lack  established  certainty*  Further,  in  our 
special  case,  it  can  be  noticed  that  the  Landa  drawings  do 
not  exhibit  the  same  painstaking  elaboration  as  do  those 
wliich  are  preserved  in  the  Dresden  Codex  or  tliat  of  the 
Tr6  They  were  evidentlj  but  roughly  drawn,  then  copied 
and  co|Med  again,  and  hardly  with  enough  of  caution  to  make 


•  The  Mejican  Calendar  *9(on45,  rroeeedlogi  of  Amer,  Ant.   Societjr, 
April t  1879,  pa^  8. 

tSutitlisonlan   Contributions   to   Kuowkdgo  (331).      Tlie   Palcoque 
Piiblel  hi  the  Cuited  States  Natloiml  Museum,  WosUIu^loa,  D.  C,  by 
rUs  Han,     See  page  dO, 
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U8  accept  them  as  faithful  fac-similes  of  the  original.  H 
over,  they  lack  the  presence  of  color.  Au  attempt,  tl 
foro,  to  interpret  these  drawings  might  be  considered 
fraught  with  the  danger  of  misconception,  and  be  i-ega 
from  the  very  outset  with  the  suspicion  or  reproach  of 
sen  ting  fancy  work.  If  now,  despite  the  hindrances 
mentioned,  I  aiti  still  confident  in  seeking  to  give  a  coi 
interpretation,  let  me  add,  in  order  that  no  prejudie 
raised  against  my  attempt,  that  it  seems  to  me  but  fai 
inform  you  of  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  attem 
based,  and  of  the  resources  upon  which  1  rely. 

They  are  the  following : 

All  Central  American  hieroglyphics  are  either  represe 
tions  of  natural  or  manufactured  objects,  or  thoy  are  i 
bols,  i.  e,y  objects  conventionally  chosen  to  represent  s 
abstract  idea. 

Regarding  the  first  class  of  objects,  one  portion  w< 
reveal  its  meaning  at  first  sight,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  be 
uing  of  my  lecture;  tUe  other  however  requires  interpi 
tion.  Tlierefore,  with  respect  to  that  set  of  Landa's  di 
ings  whoso  outlines  are  so  correctly  traced  that  they  h 
the  impression  of  the  faithful  reproduction  of  an  ob; 
which  object,  besides,  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  "  kn 
ones,"  I  have  no  other  resource  than  to  appeal  to  your  c 
mon  sense  and  experience.  Regarding  the  other  set,  ei 
on  account  of  their  uncertain  tracing,  or  their  specific  Cer 
American  nature,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  them  by 
help  of  "  similes."  These  similes  shall  be  selected  f 
the  Mexican  Codices  or  from  other  authentic  sources 
interpretation.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to 
help,  because,  in  my  conception,  Mexican  picture-writiu] 
only  a  historical  outgrowth  from  a  prior,  and  as  I  have 
other  term  for  it,  let  me  call  it,  ancient  Yucatecan  art. 

After  having  secured  the  identity  of  the  drawings  I  s 
give  you  the  word  for  each  of  tliem,  as  it  was  spelled 
sounded    in    the    Maya   language.     Since  the  force  of 
demonstration    cumulates    in    the    evidence    of    the    ; 
that  the  alpliabetic  table  of  Landa   was  arranged    by 
missionaries  tor  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Maya  pupils  1 
to  retain  in  memory  the  strange  sounding  Spanish  words, 
since  tlic   device  to    effect  this  was  found   in  causing 
pupils  to  puint  for  each  of  our  letters  such  objects  or  s 
bols  as,  wlien  their  names  were  sounded,  would  manifes 
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striking  assonance  to  the  letters, — it  is  clear  that  we  must 
look  for  a  correct  and  authenticated  vocabulary.  If,  for 
instance,  we  should  be  able  to  state  that  one  of  the  drawings, 
without  any  doubt,  must  mean  a  dogVhead,  and  if  we  did 
not  know  that  dog  in  Maya  sounds  pek^  the  curious  circum- 
stance that  Landa  did  place  tlie  letter^  as  corresponding  to 
the  drawing  of  tlie  dog's-head  would  leave  the  secret  of  the 
fabrication  in  the  dark.  Regarding  this  great  point,  namely, 
of  giving  the  correct  Maya  word  for  each  of  the  objects 
that  we  have  been  able  to  identify,  I  feel  extremely  happy 
to  acknowledge  an  authentic  and  very  unexpected  support 
afforded  to  me  and  also  to  all  students  of  American  linguistics 
by  the  i)ul)licatio!i  of  Sefior  Pio  Perez's  Dictionary  of  the 
Maya  language,  it  being  the  tirst  of  its  kind.*  It  had  been 
slumbering  in  manuscript  for  thirty  years,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  unwearied  zeal  of  our  Yucatecan  friends  and  collabo- 
rators, to  whose  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  antique  treasures 
of  their  country  this  Society  can  bear  ample  witness,  that 
this  valuable  labor  was  rescued  from  oblivion  and  handed 
over  to  the  scientific  world.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  when 
the  Maya  word  is  to  be  given  for  the  symbol,  I  shall  refer 
to  the  authority  of  tliis  dictionary  and  avoid  its  further  quo- 
tation. 

Finally,  if  in  my  judgment,  the  identity  of  the  one  or 
other  symbol  be  of  doubtful  recognition,  I  shall  at  once 
state  it,  and  without  entering  tlie  cross  ways  of  conjecture 
leave  it  out  of  the  discussion. 


Let  us  fancy  our  learned  Bishop  Landa  sitting  in  the 
refectory  of  his  convent  in  M^rida.  A.  group  of  barefooted 
Indians  stand  waiting  at  the  door  and  their  elected  speaker 
is  beckoned  by  Landa  to  approach  the  table.  In  response 
to  his  question  wliat  object  he   would    think  of  and  draw 


*  Its  author  spent  the  years  1835  to  1859  in  collecting  the  material 
for  his  work.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  only  gotten  as  far  as  the 
letter  U.  Our  well  known  and  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Hermann  Berendt, 
a  perfect  scholar  of  the  Maya  language,  was  then  requested  to  complete 
the  remaining  letters,  a  task  which  he  faithfully  accomplished  and  for 
which  we  owe  him  our  grateful  thanks.  As  the  six  hundred  dollars, 
which  Senor  Pio  Perez  had  left  for  printing  the  manuscript  were  far 
ft-om  sutflcient  to  cover  the  expenses,  Suilores  Carlos  Peon  and  Eligio 
Ancona  have  generously  paid  the  Ijalance,  besides  supervising  the  pas- 
sage of  the  work  through  the  press.  Copies  of  the  dictionary  are  for 
sale  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Shiels,  890  Broadway,  New  York. 

11 
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when  lioaring  llio  sound  of  a^  the  man,  with  siimewhat 
donhtfiil  haii<l  begin*  to  trnoe  upon  the  ehoet  of  jja]>i?r  Uid 
before  him^  this  little  pmture  which  yoii  notice  siniidinfif 
first  in  the  three  rowA  of  the  alphnbetic  tahlo.  Yon  will 
allow  me  to  place  thiia  jiii^tnre  in  a  more  inteiliiifihle  positJon. 
Yon  will  <»ateh  its  meaning  better  when  placet!  horizontally. 
The  first  impression  ie,  that  the  painter 
meant  tb  draw  the  head  of  some  bird.  The 
pointed  beak,  the  nostril,  the  position  of  the 
eye,  will  justify  snch  an  impression.  But 
npon  comparing  this  specimen  of  ^Irawin*^  witli  tlie  pietnred 
of  birds  heads  appearing  in  the  Mexican  as  well  as  Yncatecan 
codices,  I  came  to  the  conclubiion  that  I  may  bo  wrong. 
You  notice  onr  specimen  does  not  present  tho  lower  jaw, 
which  natnre  reqnire^,  and  which  is  always  expressed  in  the 
delineation  of  birds.  Mnreover,  I  was  strnck  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cross  line  which  the  Landa  painter  traced  and 
which  I  noticed  as  not  existing  in  any  representations  of 
bird-^  heads,  and  thei'efore,  according  to  my  exf>onence  in  this 
line  of  Mexican  art,  was  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  some- 
thing distinctive.  Now,  what  peculiar  office  may  this  little 
fcHtnie  perform  ?  Let  me  give  you  the  answer  to  this  <pie6- 
tion  by  showing  yon  a  copy  made  from  a  photograpli  taken 
from  an  earthen  cup, 
exhnmed  inCopan,and 
now  in  the  [^jssession 
of  the  Economical  So- 
ciety of  Guatemala. 
A  man  is  engraved  on 
this  pot,  sitting  with 
Ilia  legs  crossed.  He 
wears  a  large  helmet 
or  head-dress,  ct>m- 
posed  of  the  hea<ls  of 
two  animals.  The  up- 
per one  is  that  of  a 
bird,  the  lower  that  of 
a  tortoise  ;  both  are  so 
clearly  defined  that  we 
sliall  not  need  a  zoGlo- 
gisi^B  |»ermission  to  re- 
cngnize  them  as  such. 
Upon  eominiring  Lan- 
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da's  drawing  with  this  enii:raving  of  the  tortoise,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  former  shows  a  rongh  attempt 
to  delineate  the  same  ontlincs  given  hy  the^  more  skil- 
ful engraver  of  the  pot  to  his  subject.  Notice,  in 
both,  the  pointed  perpendicular  beak,  the  absence  of  the 
lower  jaw,  (an  ingenious  hint  of  the  artist  that  the  size 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  tortoise  stands  in  a  dwindling 
proportion  to  the  upper  one),  and  finally  in  both  the  same 
horizontal  cross  line.  What  this  peculiar  feature  was 
intended  to  stand  for,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare.  The 
head  of  the  American  tortoise  shows  a  yellowish  stripe 
running  in  this  direction  and  encircling  the  eye.  It  is  a 
true  copy  from  nature,  and  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the  artist  as  a  conventional  feature  as  well  as  a  fine  point  by 
which  the  head  of  the  tortoise  should  be  readily  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  hawk  or  owl. 

The  Letter  A. 

.     If  we  now  ask  for  the  Maya  word  for  tortoise  we  shall 

find  it  eminently  suited  to  the  purpoefes  of  our  demonstration. 

It  is  ac.     It  gives  the  assonance  of  tiie  a,  the  first  alphabetic 

letter.     It  is  a  promising  discovery. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  symbol  standing  also  for  a. 
Was  it  intended  to  stand  for  the  sound  of  the  long  a  ?  We 
are  not  warranted  to  believe  so.  I  prefer  to  think  that 
Landa  did  not  fancy  the  first  picture,  and  asked  the  man  to 
draw  another  one  a  little  more  illustrative  than  the  former. 
The  painter,  warming  up  to  his  task,  then  drew  what  you 
will  recognize  as  a  pretty  good  rej)resentation  of  a  sickle, 
or  more  correctly,  of  a  curved  obsidian  knife. 
The  word  for  it  in  Maya  is  ach  !  In  it  the  as- 
sonance to  a  reappears  for  a  second  time.  I 
think  the  picture  speaks  for  itself  and  nec^ls  no 
further  explanation.  But  should  there  be  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  those  people  used  curved  knives,  or  did  not 
represent  them  conventionally,  just  in  this  way,  let  me 
show  you  a  specimen  taken  from  the  Mendoza  Codex, 
I ,  plate  16,  figure  6,  ^^^  which  stands 

for  the  coat  of  arms  ^^^^  \  of  the  city  of 

Ifztitlan,     city      of  ^-^vy^    ^'^^  obsidian 

knives  (iztliz=obsid-  t^^^^^T^^^  4^  '^")'      ^  ^  " 

tice  also  in  Landa's    ^A^^Tl      |    V     drawing  the 

large  central  boringX;5  (fVj         1^     ^"^  ^^^^  A^® 

smaller holesaroundyg^^'**"^  I  |  it;  they  evi- 

dently indicate  that  I  I        we    have    a 

YZTITLAN   PUEBLO. 
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ftlioti       ^^ 
lie   is      \7 


ioiA   before  fnir  eyes,  mid  field  itionallj  slmw  the  way  t!ie 
blwiit?  w;ia   fftntoned   to  tlio  hainlle. 

Wo  fiejit  f!i>mc  f o  tbo  third  Bymbol  for  tha  letter  a. 
Dr*  Brinton*  «<*<*»  in  tlnft  jjmiure  i\m  rt>[»rostentftlioti 

of  H  leg  or  fi  l>oot  of  Boni©  kiinl,  I  think  ]» 
rii^Iit,  rletipite  the  objections  X\\n\  might  Ijl*  rMis**d 
npiiTiist  l\%\^  i*xpbin«tion*  It  may  1>€*  s^iiid  ihnt 
i*iiiec  the  Mhvjis  did  not  wear  Btich  tin  Rrtidc  of  hiini}', 
there  wouKl  nut  exifit  a  word  for  it  in  thdr  Inngua^. 
Bui  11^  \hv  Spnninrds  wore  bootfe  and  t^locklnge,  and  Bishop 
Landii  nndinihtedlj  did  eo,  it  will  not  lio  deemed  to  l>e 
too  far-fetehed  to  suppose  tlrat  tlie  Maya  tried  to  giA^e 
tliift  conspieuoiii  foreign  artiele  a  name,  wliieh  name  a^aiit» 
might  have  been  a  word  expreesing  an  analogous  idea. 
In  such  an  emergeneyj  a  very  ready  t^nbatitute  for  boot  Hi 
well  aft  &toekiiig  apjienrs  in  t!it^  word  leg^  for  whirh  I  find 
the  word  Bonnding  like  a  pnre  a.  It  is  to  me  \%s  if  the 
bishop  httd  in^ii^ted  {\\Hm  obt«iiiing  fronj  the  Indinns  the  first  ^ 
letter  of  ibo  atiJiabet  in  it*  pnreist  vocwlixatiou,  witfionl  any' 
additional  consonant,  uei  in  tlie  two  previong  exauiplee,  with 
ac  and  f/r//,  ami  tlnit  tire  dfRfftiinnn,  po^KJbly,  lind  eopieti  Ids 
Eininenee's  leg,  vested  in  the  purple  titoeking  with  the 
unetomary  cord  and  tfu^el  aljout  the  knee*t 

The  Letteb  B. 

Landa  gives  us  two  symbols  for  the  letter  B.  ^^ 

Those  who  are  conversant  witii  the  way  in  rjWft  ^^ 

which   that  people  painted  footprints,  will  VL.  *•  xJP 

instantly    perceive    that    the    first    symbol 
renders    this  feature  most  unmistakably.     The  sole  of  the 
foot  and  the  toes  are  clearly  expressed  and  inclosed  between 
the  two  parallels,  which  signify  the  borders  of  the  road  or 


♦  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Ancient  Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Yucatan, 
New  York,  Sablu  &  Sons,  1870. 

t  The  word  a  will  not  be  found  in  the  Maya  dictionary  to  signify 
ley.  It  belongs  to  the  sister  language  of  the  Maya,  the  Qulchl,  of 
which  Brasseur  has  given  quite  a  full  vocabulary  in  his  Grammaire 
de  la  langue  Quich6,  Paris,  1862,  pages  167-246.  The  intercourse 
between  these  two  sister  nations  was  at  Landa's  epoch  much  more 
intimate  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Katunes  of  the  Maya 
history  that  about  the  year  1302,  A.  D.,  a  host  of  Quiche  people 
descended  from  their  highlands  into  the  plains  of  the  peninsula  and  after 
having  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Mayapan,  became 
residents  of  the  country. 
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patl).  Tlie  picture  speaks  for  itself,  and  no  simile  will  be 
needed  to  authenticate  the  interpretation.  Upon  consulting 
the  dictionary  for  the  word  path,  footprint,  we  find  it  ex- 
pressed by  be.  This  word  gives  the  pure  sound  for  the 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  just  as  the  bishop  was  desirous 
to  obtain  it. 

I  am  unable  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  second  symbol 
given  for  the  letter  b.  Had  I  been  the  Indian  asked  to  give 
the  bishop  still  another  object  to  represent  the  sound  of  J, 
T  would  have  suggested  the  symbol  for  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  the  name  of  which  is  Ben,  and  which  was  represented 
as  follows  :  See  Landa's  table  of  the  Maya  days^ 

page  240,  /fT"^  '^l^-  ^"^  I  think  no  further  cor- 
roboration I- M  I  through  a  second  symbol  is  required, 
the  first  \J2x  being  sufficient  evidence  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Letteb  C. 

It  is  represented  by       ^  -I  am   at  a  loss  to  recog- 

nize what  this  picture  //(T^k  »«cans.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  no  known  |{  /|^\  ol»ject.  The  conjecture, 
therefore,  that  it  might  \V1V^-^  be  a  Yiicatecan  symbol 
18    justified ;    and    in       ^  looking  at  Landa's  table 

of  the  days  of  the  calendar  (page  29G), 
the  very  same  picture  appears,  bearing  the  name 
TzEC,  and  representing  the  fifth  month  in  the 
Maya  calendar.  You  will  find  this  a  splendid 
illustration  of  what  I  believe  Landa  intended. 
The  c  in  tzec  is  very  softly  sounded  in  the 
Maya  language,  and  the  remaining  tze  sounds  exactly  like 
the  Spanish  c. 

The  Letter  D,  (T). 

Our  fourth  letter  d  does  not  exist  in  the  Maya  language 
in  its  soft  pronunciation.  The  natives  always  employed  in 
its  place  the  strong  dental  L 

Landa's   drawing  in  which  however  the  central 

point  has  fallen  into     ^^^    the  lower    dashes, 
shows  how  the  pic-     \kj    t:ure  restored   would  j 

It  is  an  important  chronological  symbol.  You  can  find  it 
in  various  places  in  the  Dresden  Codex.     See  plate  72,  from 
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mhiLr.  ruie  v:«rd  f^^  vioek  k  IrsK,  or  m  sfsi««)>v.  Cei*^  tiie  exem- 
p^r5e:kt>:^  v<<'&jd  izATe  bees  ibo««  sSHkii^.     B«i  I  am  alvaj? 

ol^es?^  tire  w<*r*l  f  *:«-  vidt^  iliM^iM  kav^  m  pa7«  ai»d  wniiaram- 
l««^i  f  t*:-*iiT-i ;  i^  a^  tike  fni^ter  faEkid  to  find  m  o:^Te«- 
j»;^»£!ir  >*?*tl-  but  fortXBaSelj  if  fibened  tlie  "wrord  U^ 
miiSt-i  2t>ei.ii*  €««irjii/£ai|^  yemrt^  m  ^tr^cr  to  FrmijMlifie  tius 
i^'tisrr^rt  >it:k-  be  i£ii§  takeai  for  rs  nef^resestaliTe  tiie  ajmW 
of  *lft  i\T  ^s:  riie  ^isslhi  ocKn{»:<!:]iest  <rf  the  ye»r- 

Tmk  Lkttzz  £. 

Ttj^  -ins^ye^i  f c*r  ciwresf  •;«>d€»e*  of  tie-  €  somrA  with   tbc 
nizr*r  v»f  tlir  >'*»jvtirt  miiX^  if  pft£^le»j  tc*  represctit  it,     ^m^. 
vCl  :»e  f  >::r  :  :t   ti>e  tii>cmm^3z»^  tiat  t^  tiiree    U«^M 
l»l*ri   fv»:-t5^  "■"L'*^   ii»e  pSdare  exidliits.  w^ere  i»-   V^y 
t^T>5-i   :>  rt-r^rf^-e:!:  -riiree  I:n3e  ka|«^  of  blarl: 
<\v  r.  >i>ri  fi5  iis^  i«h,tfer^  ^Ciun£«j  np»D<i  a  kind  of  palette  for 
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The  Letfer  H. 

Landa's  pictorial  representation  of  the  same  is: 
This  picture  means  ropes  tied  up.  You  can  dis- 
tinguish a  rope  doubled  up  several  times  and  fasten- 
ed at  the  head  by  another  rope  in  order  to  hold 
it  together.    This  sign  occurs  frequently  in  the  Dresden  Codex 

(see  plate  70)  and  also 

at   various  times 

on  the  sculptured   Pa- 

lenque   slabs.      (It   is 

Brasseur's    word    for 

bambou^  identical  with  life^  it  is  also 
our  H  and  reminds  one  of  the  Greek  letter  Eta !) 

Tying  up  days  to  form  a  year,  and  years  to  form  a  period 
or  cycle,  was  a  current  phrase  among  the  chronologers  of 
tliose  people.  I  have  spoken  of  it  at  length  in  my  lecture 
on  the  Calendar  Stone  (*). 

Tlic  word  for  year  in  Maya  is  haah.  The  Maya  A  is  as 
strongly  aspirated  as  it  is  in  the  Spanish  language.  The 
symbol  therefore  suited  perfectly  tlie  purposes  for  which 
the  alphabetic  table  was  constru(;ted. 

The  Letter  I. 
Landa's  symbol  for  it  is  :  A^Wj      I  cannot  recognize  it. 


The  Sound  Ca. 
Tn  breaking  the  conventional  succession  of  the  alpliabetic 
letters,  and  introducing  at  this  place  a  sound  ca,  Landa 
was  right,  because  the  imperfect  composition  of  the  Spanish 
alphabet  does  not  show,  as  ours  does,  a  special  letter  for  the 
pure  guttural  k.  The  symbol  JD  lie  selected  for 
this  sound  was  undoubtedly  a  comb,  ^S  because  the 
Maya  word    caa    means    to   pull    a      £      man's  hair  out. 

The  Letter  K. 

The  good  offices  of  the  foreign  letter  i,  however  being 

known  to  Landa  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  it,  when  he  came 

to  the  necessity  of  symbolizing  tlie  sounds  ke  and  Xri,  which  in 

Spanish  are  written  que^  and   qui.     A  host   of  troublesome 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Ant.  Soc,  April,  1878. 
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qneetiom  how  to  heet  ermie  tiie  graphic  {nconsuiteiKMB'of 
his  native  alphabet,  and  what  new  letters  to  introdnoe  &r 
Ae  specific  Majra  sounds  most  have  ocenpied  and  vexed  Ui 
mind*  In  Um  perplexity  he  chose  Uie  soand  U  and 
represented  It  by  thesymbol:  ^^^^  which  ydo  will  prss- 
ently  learn  is  identical  with  K*^  tfmtof  the  OateoAa' 
symbol  for  the  third  day,  ^-(0  called  as  we  shodd 
write  it,  imtdl;  and  as  the  ^^^^  Spaniards  wrote  it, 
Qmbnidk;  bnt  as  the  Ma^  gave  it»  Oimick.    Siooe  As 

»mple  somid  of  k  posso 


Kaya  lanmage  berides  the  simj, 

stall  a  doable  one,  kk,  in  orter  to  avmd  f orrnii^;  a  new 

type   for  this  kk,  thef  preferred  to  ad<^    the  forage 

rof  k,  agreeing  besldef  open  writing  and  prin^M[ 
combinations  into  which  the  five  vowels  enter  wiui 
onr  sound  K  as  follows:  Oa,  oe,  d,  oo,  en.  Begardii^ 
ca,  CO,  CO,  this  statement  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  to 
die  Spanish  osage,  hot  not  so  regarding  ce  and  ci,  which  two 
combinations  most  always  be  read  of  soonded  like  dae  and 
dBu  How,  considering  that  in  Landa's  epoch  innovations  were 
not  in  use,  and  that  he  wanted  to  symbolize  the  simple  soond 
of  ki,  it  seems  strange  that  be  shoold  not  have  written  it 
^iit,  whieli  woold  have  been  in  conformity  vrith  Spanish 
nsage.  For  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  symbol  which  be 
gives  the  letter  K  is  that  of  Quimich  (inodeni  Cimich). 
You  will  tind  this  symbol  to  be  indentieal  with  that  of  the 
third  day,  represejited  _  in    Landa's    list     of    the 

days     as    follows:    (^t^IIJJ\      The   word  cbnich    means 
death   or  skull.     The  /f    ^^1      circumstance  that  in  both 


pictures  the  profile  of  \^^>^  a  man's  head  is  given  with 
his    eyes    closed    by  death,   and    that    in    the 

second  cut  a  row  of  bare  teeth  are  still  added,  will  suflice 
for  ex|)laining  the  reason  why  Landa  chose  it  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  desired  sound,  which  in  the  various  ways  of 
writing  was  either  ki^  or  qui^  or  ci. 

The  Letter  L. 

It  is  represented  by  two  symbols. 
I   am    unable   to  identity    the   first,      /f  '^ 
You  will  remember  that  on  another     f  liKll 
occasion  Landa  exhibited  the    very     VUb-U 
same   symbol,    when   he   wanted   to 

show  how  the  Mayas  spelled  the  word  L6,  saying  that  le 
means  a  lazo  or  hunting  with   a  lazo.     The  picture    how- 
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ever  shows  nothing  that  could  suggest  an   object  or  opera- 
tion of  that  nature. 

The  second  symbol  liowever  seems  to  me  to  be  very  plain 
and  intelligible.  It  exhibits  the  clear  outlines  of  a  fruit,  or 
rather  a  capsula  or  seed  vessel.  We  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  little  bit  of  a  stem,  the  bottom  of  the  capsula  and  its 
covering.  There  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  Yucatan  which 
belongs  to  the  Oxalides  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
acederilla  or  also  aleluya  ;  and  by  the  natives  who  use  it  for 
medicinal  purposes  elSL  Senor  Juan  Donde,  the  clever 
author  of  the  Yucatecan  flora,*  when  I  consulted  him  about 
what  sort  of  fruit  or  seed  this  plant  bears,  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me,  together  with  a  full  specimen  of  tliis  plant,  a 
detailed  botanical  description  of  the  same.  The  capsula 
appears  of  quadrangular  form  and  I  think  that  the  painter 
of  the  symbol  could  not  express  this  special  feature  better 
than  he  did.  The  capsula,  besides,  in  its  natural  condition 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  drawing. 

The  Letter  M, 

Landa's  symbol  for  this  letter  escapes  my  recognition. 

It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  almost  similar  to  the 
^^    symbol  which  he  gives  for  the  month  Mol^ 
ir%i\    ^"^  ^^®  circumstance  that  the  initial  of  #5^^^ 
V2r^    t^^*8  word  is  M,  suggests  the  reason  why/l  iO  If 

it  was   chosen    to    represent   the    same  *J^C3«^ 


letter, 


The  LErfEB.N. 


Yon     will    understand    the.    meaning    of    the     symbol 
for  the   letter   N  when  I  complete  the  Landa  draw- 

ing. Imagine  the  (p  body  of  a  genuine  Central  Ameri- 
can monkey  affixed  J  to  this  volute  and  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  ^  that  the  painter  wished  to  express 
by  it  the  monkey's  tail.    As  the  symbol  is  to  represent 

the  letter  /i,  which  in  Spanish  sounds  as  if  spelled  enne^ 
and  as  further  the  Maya  word  for  tail  is  iiS^  it  becomes 
quite  evident  why  the  symbol  was  accepted. 


*  Apuntes  sobre  las  plantas  de  Yucatan  por  Joaquin  y  Juan  Dond6 
M^rida,  1874,  and  Leccioues  de  Botauica  por  Joaquin  y  Juan  Dond6, 
M^ridade  Yacatan,  1876. 
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bonsehold  purposes.  Tlicy  adorn  its  siirfaco  witli  all  kinds 
of  artistic  carviiit^s  whictli  also  were  suggested  bj  Landa's 
painter.  The  little  x  nuist  have  served  as  a  special  distinc- 
tion  ;  for  1  find  it  not  only  on  onr  drawing  of  the  gnaeal 
but  also  in  the  painted  Codices,  and  even  on  the  sculptures. 
The  name  of  tlie  guacal  in  Maya  is  cum.  As  we  learned, 
the  letter  K  has  in  Maya  two  sounds,  a  simple  and  a  redu- 
plicated one  ;  the  bishoj),  of  course,  also  wanted  to  obtain  a 
symbolic    sign    for    the    latter    sound,    and    it    was    given 

I  recognize  in  tins  Landa  spe- 


bim  in  the  picture, 
cimen  a  copy  of  tlie 
nochtU  of  the  Mexi- 
which,  the  nopal^ 
plant,     as    is     well 


well-known  cactus  plant,  the 
cans,  and  upon  a  variety  of 
the  cochineal  is  raised.  This 
known,  has  tlie  peculiarity  of 


not  building  aste^riy  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
A  leaf  of  it  is  planted  and  out  of  its  edges 
grow  otiiei-s,  this  process  going  on  until  the 
plant  has  reached  a  considerable  height.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  this  plant,  taken  from  the 
Mendo»a  Codex,  I.,  pi.  14-,  tig.  15, 
and  another  one  wliich  illustrates 
how  Landa's  picture  would  look  if 
better  tinished. 
As  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  is  very  parsimonious  with 
such  examples  of  l)uildii»g  a  plant  out  of  the  substance  of  a 
mere  leaf,  and  therefore  its  peculiar  structure  must  have 
attracted  attention,  and  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indians 
cultivated 'this  plant  to  nourish  the  color-yielding  inscTct,  the 
picture  wjis  selected  as  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  for 
what  the  Mayas  called  kuk  (i)ronounced  kkukk),  which 
means  to  shvot^  to  bud. 

The  Letter  X. 

Lantla  gives  two  symbols  for  the  letter  x,  the  rcjison  for 
it  being  that  he  already  knew  how  to  distinguish  tlie  various 
sounds  given  by  the  Mayas  to  the  equivalent  of  our  sound  of 
sh.  Tliey  use  the  simple  sound  of  sh^  another  with  <//c//, 
and  a  third  with  tsth.  At  the  epo<-h  when  Lanthi  wrote,  the 
Mayas  seem  not  to  have  yet  agreed  that  the  sound  dah  should 
\\v  represented  by  the  letter  eh  (a  dashed  ch),  and  still  wrote 
it  with  the  letter  x.  (So  also  the  Nahuatls  when  writing  the 
name  of  the  cajntal  of  tin*  country,  did  not  write  it  Meshico, 
as  it  was  pronounced  by  the  natives,  but  Mexico,  and  availed 


tlmBfldvw  fikevite  of  the  letter  z,  when  the  8iBi|ile  A ' 
to  be  rendered.    Oer  pore  aomid  of  x  or  k»  does  Qol  eiit^ 
eidier  in  tlie  Hehmed  or  tlie  Xnyn  Ismnu^)*    For  the 

1.    TbSm  it 


■onttd  ticii  tfie  letter  ck  ems  ndoDied.    Hiie  it  the  i 
,wkj  we  find  die  letter  x  expRMed  here  t«riee  ;  ffnit,  «•  the 
tnble  in  the  eicplenation  ehoiv%  to  stnnd  fmr  4$k  and  then 
forx.    Letnenoweecsartain  themenningof  thefiretqrmbcl. 
^      Ilerealcs  theimpraBion  thnlahnndmsneeRt 
LJK     faj  it.    Upon  eoneiderli^^  however^  Ont  the  eon- 
UM    ^^«*^^  ^  ^^  hmd^  the  oIm,  eronld  hercilf 
fm      hmve  been  repreeented  in  neatrvedfwmy  this  eon- 
jeetnre  mnet  be  drofqped*    Bnt  I  fed  «Btided 
to  teke  the  imMre  for  the  roogh  treen^;  of  n  kmid  tf 
jtaskaum  or  fcrngnat,  which  interpretation,  I  tihinh,  ni%ht 
poeeiUy  find  a  better  aeoeptatiori.    I  eee  in  thai  eorved  por- 
tion the  large  eloek  of  Uie  banana  bnndi ;  in  the  little  roand 
at  the  «idy  the  rat ;  and  in  the  fingers,  tbit  which  the  people 
.in  thoee  ooontriee  call  Im  numo  defiatmna.    And  npcMi  era* 
•nlting  the  dictionaiy  I  find  thai  dhqr  in  Maja  means  a 
Immeh  ofplaJUmo%  or  ear9 ;  also,  all  things  which  are  hnng  op. 
Ereiy  foreign  trareller  in  those  conntries  hi  8trQ€:k  wtdi  the 
sight  of  sncJi  banana  bnnches,  or  ^  maiibs  "  of  them,  hang- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  the  Indian  hots.     Finally,   tlie  in- 
terpretation   given    in    the .  dictionary    also    ac-connts    for 
the  little   cross   lines  drawn  upon   tiie  stalk. 
They    will   stand   for    the   strings   or    ratlier 
vines     by    which    bnndies    hung    snspende<1. 
The    second    symbol    for    x,    or    rather    sh^ 
is  very  drastic.    A  man  who  vomits  or  sneezes  ! 
Xe  in  Maya  means  to  vomit. 

The  Letter  U 


I  1 


is  represented  by  two  symbols.  Both  illus- 
trations convey  perfectly  what  the  Maya 
expressed  with  vuc^  which  translated  means 
to  bend^  to  rrhuL  Whether  the  draftsman 
had  a  certain  object  in  view  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide. 

The  Letfer  Z. 

In  the  picture  standing  for  the  letter  z  I  cannot  help 
recognizing  a  copy  of  the  Central  American  metlatl  or 
grinding  intone,  the  forms  of  winch  are  quite  familiar  to 
iiSiix^'  Mexiculogist.     You  may  also  distinguish  the  roller^ 
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the  shadow  below  very  likely  representing  la  masa 
de  7iiaiz,  the  dough  under  treatment,  and  the  maea 
molida^  the  mass  still  to  be  ground  lyi»ig  as  the 
women  of  those  countries  place  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  stone.  The  Spanisli  sound  for  tlie  alphabetic  3  is 
tzetH,  and  tzee  in  Maya  is  to  mash  Indian  corn  ! 

I  have  concluded  my  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Landa  alphabet.  In  conformity  witli  what  was  desired,  I 
have  shown,  as  I  believe,  the  entire  agreement  between  the 
sound  of  each  alphabetic  letter  and  that  of  its  correspond- 
ing symbol.  Had  I  been  able  to  identify  the  symbols  for  /, 
in  and  'o,  I  am  certain  that  they  also  would  have  presented 
no  exception  to  the  rule  pervading  the  series  of  letters  from 
A  to  Z.  This  rule  is  evidently  a  real  one,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  ap])lication  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  resulting 
from  any  chance.  Moreover,  as  already  explained,  this 
alphabet  was  not  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind.  Its  princi- 
ples must  have  been  devised  and  put  in  practice  long  before 
Landa  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula,  which 
was  in  1549.  It  is  known  that  the  practice  of  this  pecu- 
liar mode  of  instructing  the  Indians  was  adopted  by  those 
friars  who  in  the  year  1524:  came  to  teach  in  Mexico.  From 
them  the  method  must  have  spread  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Spanish  Dominion,  and  have  been  introduced 
into  Yucatan  by  the  friar  Villalpando,  who,  having  passed 
his  apj)renticeship  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  founded  the 
first  Maya  schools  in  154:6,  and  was  Landa's  teacher  in  the 
language  of  the  natives. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  identification  I  have 
attempted  of  the  Landa  symbols.  You  perceive  that  of 
these  27  symbols  only  a  few  have  escaped  recognition.  The 
best  d<^fined,  I  think,  must  be  considered  those  which  I 
could  identify  with  the  known  authentic  symbols  of  the 
Maya  days  and  months,  and  were  the  ones  which  first  sug- 
gested to  me  the  idea  underlying  this  whole  alphabetic  table. 
A  second  portion  of  the  symbols  was  fairly  susceptible  of 
being  identified  by  the  aid  of  such  similes  as  I  could  gather 
from  the  ])ainte(l  CJodices  and  their  authenticated  interpre- 
tation. With  regard  to  the  remaining  portion,  I  do  not 
expect  that  its  analysis  will  gain  universal  approval.  I 
know  it  is  liable  to  question,  because  it  seems  to  draw  its 
evidences  rather  from  the  realm  of  imagination  than  from 
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a  direct  process  of  reasoning.  During  a  long  sojon 
in  tropical  countries  my  attention  and  curiosity  wi 
aroused,  almost  daily,  by  objects  entirely  unknown  in  < 
nortluTu  regions.  I  learned  how  to  use  and  how  to  ham 
them,  fckctched  them  into  my  album,  and  had  the  oppor 
nity  to  observe  them  in  their  manifold  forms  and  varyi 
positions.  If  therefore  my  eye  was  more  than  that  of  oth( 
prepared  for  detecting  analogies  in  jminting  them  ( 
to  yon  for  the  ])urpose  in  question  I  simply  let  ray  imHgii 
tion  be  guided  by  experience,  and  as  I  think,  controlled 
common  sense. 

If  now,  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the  analysis  giv< 
you  will  remember  those  sentences  of  Landa's  text  whi 
wei-e  the  only  plain  and  intelligible  ones,  becnuse  the}'  do  r 
admit  of  misconstruction  or  provoke  a  forced  interpretatic 
you  will  notice  that  the  analysis  I  gave  you  stands  in  no  c( 
tradiction  to  the  tenor  of  his  text.  He  said  he  woi 
give  us  an  ahc  of  the  natives.  While  he  did  indeed  give 
one,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not  have  given  us  othe 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  others  of  a  similar  kind  exists 
But  you  will  consider  that  to  give  this  one  was  already  t 
much  for  him.  He  held  this  whole  system  of  teaching 
contempt.  It  was,  he  said,  a  clumsy  piece  <)f  work.  Lan 
further  said  tliat  the  Indians  used  it.  I  have  shown  you  t 
way  in  which  they  nsod  it  and  foi-  what  purposes.  He,  indtM 
ought  to  Ijave  stated  all  the  interesting  circunistanees  ci 
necte<l  with  it,  at  the  beginin'iig,  but  he  |)erhaps  th(»nght 
self-evi(l(Mit  tliat  the  alphabet  was  a  device  inventCMJ  by  t 
missionaries  and  not  an  ancient. prcxhict  of  the  Indian  intelle 
He  furtlicr  said,  tliis  (/be  fell  into  disuse.  So  it  (hM,  beeai 
the  second  and  third  generation  of  the  natives  when  passi 
through  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  sehoohnasters  were  gra« 
ally  weaned  Irom  the  former  habit  of  picture  writing.  ] 
passage,  finally,  can  be  discovered  in  the  whole  work  of  Lan 
in  which  he  })ositively  states  that  the  natives  in  the  peri 
of  their  ])aganisin  used  ati  alphabet  composed  of  .<vnd)() 
letters,  which  passage  indeed  wonUl  till  the  gap  he  left  in 
(explanatory  text.  Had  Landa  expressed  himself  in  mi 
terms,  dii-ectly  or  only  indirectly,  or  had  any  of  the  ma 
Yucatecan  an*!  Mexican  writei's  done  so,  the  foUown-s 
Ihassenr  would  have  a  rt'a>(»nal)l(^  groutid  tor  still  contii 
ing  theii*  Inboi*  ijf  (h cii^heriiig  tiu^  Maya  pictui'cs  and  sen 
tures  by  means  of  the  i>i(^ireied  key. 
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I  dose  tlic  paper  witli  tlio  following  quostions  :  IIow  did 
it  come  to  ))as8,  that  he  who  disco veretl  the  Laiida  inami- 
script,  who  copied,  who  transhited,  who  wrote  a  lartj:e  pre- 
face, and  made  a  commentar}^  on  it,  and  then  had  the  l>ook 
printed,  should  have  left  us  destitute  of  all  that  particular 
and  detailed  information  which  usually  accompanies  and 
should  accoTnpany  the  announcement  of  a  valuahle  dis- 
covery ? 

Ist.     I  miss  the  special  date  of  the  discovery. 

2d.  I  miss  the  name  or  numher  of  the  room  in  the  lihrary 
at  Madrid,  and  also  the  number  of  the  shelf  on  which  the 
manuscript  was  found. 

3d.  I  miss  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at 
the  discovery. 

4th.  I  miss  the  names  of  the  persons  who  assisted  in  the 
act  of  copying  it,  and  of  those  who  attested  the  correctness 
of  the  copy  taken. 

5th.  1  miss  the  number  of  the  pages  which  the  maim- 
script  contained. 

6th.  I  miss  the  statement  wOiether  the  pages  were  num- 
bered, or  not. 

7th.  I  miss  the  statement  whether  the  manuscript  was 
written  by  the  hand  of  one  writer  or  by  that  of  several. 

8th.  So  also  whether  the  manuscript  was  bound  or  con- 
sisted only  of  loose  sheets. 

9th.  1  miss  the  important  statement,  whether  the  page  on 
which  the  alphabet  was  written,  was  a  fresh  page,  or 
whether  text  and  alphabet  began  down  one  quarter  or  half 
a  page. 

10th.  The  reader  is  not  informed  of  the  reasons  why  the 
discoverer  recognized  the  manuscript  not  to  be  Landa's 
own  handwriting,  but  that  of  an  unknown  copyist. 

The  alphabet  has  been  in  the  hands  of  students  now  for 
seventeen  years.  Until  to-<iay,  its  service  for  the  purposes 
of  deciphering  have  proved  to  be  a  total  failure, — and  as  I 
think  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  explain. 


The  enclosed  Appendix  was  omitted  from 
No.  75,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  April  21,  1880,  page  91.  Tou 
are  requested  to  paste  this  sheet  at  the  end  of 
the  number  lately  received. 
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FROM  THE  RKCORDS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Resolntlons  of  nspcct  to  the  memory  of  Ja)iieH  Ijcnojr.  of  Nem 
York^  and  IllnJmrtl  Frotkinfjhain,  of  C/furlestotrn,  Jff/ss. 

At  a  meetinii:  of  tlio  Council,  lieM  ALirdi  5th,  1880,  tlie 
Prosidcnt,  lifter  some  remurks,  ottered  the  followinix  votes, 
whieli,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Isjuic  Davis,  were  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

Voted,  that  at  their  earliest  o|)])ortunity'  the  Council  jlesiiv  to 
express  on  their  records  their  sense  of  the  loss  of  the  Atnericnn 
Antiquarian  Society  in  the  death  of  their  senior  Vice-President, 
Mr.  James  Lenox,  at  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  Fehruaiy  last, 
at  the  age  of  79  years  and  0  months. 

Voted^  that  Mr.  Lenox  was  well  fitted  for  the  office  he  held  in 
this  society  for  twelve  years,  hy  the  purity  anil  <|uiet  streni^tli  of 
his  character,  by  his  judicious  acipiisitiou  an<l  pulilication  of  rare 
historical  materials,  by  his  unequalled  collection  of  ])ul)lishc<l 
history  and  literature  for  |)ublic  use,  by  his  interest,  satisfaction 
an<l  aid  in  the  operations  of  this  society,  and  by  the  ireneral 
respect  that  was  accorded  to  him  in  the  connnercial  metropolis  of 
onr  country. 

Voted^  that  we  consider  Mr.  Lenox  a  worthy  representative  of 
this  society,  in  his  unostentatious  promotion  of  the  smne  objects. 
We  honor  him  as  one.  who  wa*?  conspicuous  in  usin^  his  inherited 
an<l  accumulated  ]»roj»erty  for  the  purposes,  lor  whieli  soeiety  has 
]>ermitted  them,  not  for  individual  hixury  and  display,  but  for  the 
foundation  of  larirer  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  active  ]>ro- 
ducers  of  wealth  ;  and  we  revereiu'e  him  as  a  consistent  Chri.stian, 
faithful  and  bountiful  in  the  views  that  he  entertained. 

Voted,  that  a  copy  of  the  last  three  votes  shall  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Lenox,  with  the  assurance  of  our  respectful  sym- 
pathy. 
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